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PREFACE 


Thb  present  book  is  a  careful  revision  of  the  edition  of  1888. 
This  revision  was  planned  and  actifally  begun  in  the  lifetime  of 
Professor  Greenough  and  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  principles  that  met  with  his  full  approval.  The  renum- 
bering of  the  sections  has  made  it  possible  to  improve  the 
arrangement  of  material  in  many  particulars  and  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  repetition  which  was  inevitable  in  the  former 
edition.  Thus,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume,  the 
editors  have  been  able  to  include  such  new  matter  as  the  advance 
in  grammatical  sciience  has  afforded.  The  study  of  historical 
and  comparative  syntax  has  been  pursued  with  considerable  vigor 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  the  well-established  results  of 
this  study  have  been  inserted  in  their  appropriate  places.  In 
general,  however,  the  principles  and  facts  of  Latin  sjrntax,  as 
set  forth  by  Professor  Greenough,  have  stood  the  test  both  of 
scientific  criticism  and  of  practical  use  in  the  class-room,  and 
accordingly  the  many  friends  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Granv. 
mar  will  not  find  the  new  edition  strange  or  unfamiliar  in  its 
method  or  its  contents.  The  editors  have  seen  no  occasion  to 
change  long-settled  nomenclature  or  to  adopt  novel  classifica- 
tions when  the  usual  terms  and  categories  have  proved  satis- 
factory. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  modify 
either  doctrines  or  forms  of  statement  whenever  improvement 
seemed  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  "  hidden  quantity"  the  editors  have  been  even 
more  conservative  than  in  the  former  revision.  This  subject  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations are  far  from  harmonious.     In  many  instances  the  facts 
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are  quite  undiscoverable,  and,  in  general,  the  phenomena  are  of 
comparatively  slight  interest  except  to  special  students  of  the 
arcana  of  philology.  No  vowel  has  been  marked  long  unless  the 
evidence  seemed  practically  decisive. 

The  editors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  University,  for 
the  first  ten  pages,  dealing  with  phonetics  and  phonology.  They 
are  equally  indebted  to  Professor  E.  P:  Morris,  of  Yale  Univer- 
siiy,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  revise  the  notes  on  historical 
and  comparative  syntax.  Particular  acknowledgment  is  also 
due  to  Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniell,  who  has  cooperated  in  the  revision 
throughout,  and  whose  accurate  scholarship  and  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  at  every  point. 

Septsmbbb  1,  1908. 
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LATIIS^   GKAMMAR 


Latin  Grammar  is  usually  treated  under  three  heads:  1.  Words  and 
Forms ;  2.  Syntax ;  3.  Prosody.  Syntax  treats  of  the  function  of  words 
when  joined  together  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  Prosody  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  metrical  composition. 


PAKT  FIKST— WORDS  AND  FORMS 

THB  ALPHABET 

1.  The  Latin  Alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English  (which  is 
in  fact  'borrowed  from  it)  except  that  it  does  not  contain  J,  U, 
and  W. 

Note  1.  —  The  Latin  alphabet  was  borrowed  in  very  early  times  from  a  Greek 
alphabet  (though  not  from  that  most  familiar  to  us)  and  did  not  at  first  contain  the 
letters  6  and  Y.  It  consisted  of  capital  letters  only,  and  the  small  letters  with  which 
we  are  familiar  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  of 
our  era. 

Note  2.  — The  Latin  names  of  the  consonants  were  as  follows : — B,  &e  (pronounced 
bay);  C,  ce  (pronounced  kay);  D,  de  (day);  P,  ^;  G,  ge  {gay);  H,  ha;  K,  ka;  L,  d; 
M,  em;  N, en;  P,  pe  {pay);  Q,  qu  {koo);  R,  er;  S,  es;  T,  te  {tay);  X,  ix;  Z,  zeta  (the 
Greek  name,  pronounced  dzayta).    The  sound  of  each  vowel  was  used  as  its  name. 

a.  The  character  C  originally  meant  G,  a  value  always  retained  in 

the  abbreviations  C.  (for  Gftius)  and  Cn.  (for  Gnaeus). 

Note.  —In  early  Latin  C  came  also  to  be  used  for  K,  and  K  disappeared  except  be- 
fore a  in  a  few  words,  as  Kal.  (Kalendae),  Karth&g5.  Thus  there  was  no  distinction  in 
writing  between  the  sounds  of  g  and  k.  Later  this  defect  was  remedied  by  forming 
(from  C)  the  new  character  G.  This  took  the  alphabetic  place  formerly  occupied  by 
Z,  which  had  gone  out  of  use.  In  Cicero's  time  (see  N.  D.  ii.  93),  Y  (originally  a  form 
of  V)  and  Z  were  introduced  from  the  ordinary  (Jreek  alphabet  to  represent  sounds  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  they  were  put  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 

&.  I  and  V  were  used  both  as  vowels  and  as  consonants  (see  §  5). 

Note.  — V  originally  denoted  the  vowel  sound  u  {oo)y  and  P  stood  for  the  sound  of 
oar  consonant  w.  When  P  acquired  the  value  of  our  f,  Y  came  to  be  used  for  the 
Bonnd  of  w  as  well  as  for  the  vowel  a. 

In  this  book  i  is  used  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  i,  u  for  vowel  n,  and 
T  for  consonant  u :  —  ina,  vir,  iuvenis. 
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Classification  of  Sounds 

2.  The  simple  Vowels  axe  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y. 

The  Diphthongs  are  ae,  au,  ei,  eu,  oe,  ui,  and,  in  early  Latin,  ai, 
oi,  ou.  In  the  diphthongs  both  vowel  sounds  are  heard,  one  fol- 
lowing the  other  in  the  same  syllable. 

3.  Consonants  are  either  voiced  {sonant)  or  voiceless  {surd). 
Voiced  consonants  are  pronounced  with  the  same  vocal  murmur 
that  is  heard  in  vowels ;  voiceless  consonants  lack  this  murmur. 

1.  The  voiced  consonants  are  b,  d,  g,  1,  r,  m,  n,  z,  consonant  i,  y. 

2.  The  voiceless  consonants  are  p,  t,  c  (k,  q),  f  ,■  h,  s,  z. 

4.  Consonants  are  further  classified  as  in  the  following  table: 

Labials       Dbntals       Pala-tals 


Voiced  (mediae) 

b 

d 

6 

Mutes 

Voiceless  (tenuSs) 

P 

t 

c(k,q) 

.  Aspirates 

ph 

th 

ch 

Nasals 

m 

n 

n  (before  o,  g,  q) 

Liquids 

l,r 

Fricatives  (Spirants) 

fi 

8,  z 

Sibilants 

8,  Z 

Semivo 

wels 

V 

consonant  1 

Double  consonants  are  z  (=  cs)  and  z  (=  dz) ;  h  is  merely  a  breathing. 

1.  Mutes  are  pronounced  by  blocking  entirely,  for  an  instant,  the  passage  of  the 
breatili  through  the  mouth,  and  then  allowing  it  to  escape  with  an  explosion  (distinctly 
heard  before  a  following  vowel).  Between  the  explosion  and  the  vowel  there  may  be 
a  slight  puff  of  breath  (h),  as  in  the  Aspirates  (ph,  th,  ch).2 

2.  Labials  are  pronounced  with  the  lips,  or  lips  and  teeth. 

3.  Dentals  (sometimes  called  Linguals)  are  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  or  approaching  the  upper  front  teeth. 

4.  Palatals  are  pronounced  with  a  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  touching 
or  approaching  the  palate.* 

5.  Fricatives  (or  Spirants)  are  consonants  in  which  the  breath  passes  continuously 
through  the  mouth  with  audible  friction. 

.    6.  Nasals  are  like  voiced  mutes,  except  that  the  mouth  remains  closed  and  the 
breath  passes  through  the  nose. 

1  Strictly  a  lahio-dentdl,  pronounced  with  the  under  lip  touching  the  upper  teeth. 

s  The  aspirates  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  In 
early  Latin  such  borrowed  sounds  lost  their  aspiration  and  became  simply  p,  t,  c. 

*  Palatals  are  often  classed  as  (1)  velars^  pronounced  with  the  tongue  touching  or  ris- 
ing toward  the  soft  palate  (in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth) ,  and  (2)  palatcUs,  in  which  the 
tongue  touches  or  rises  toward  the  hard  palate  (farther  forward  in  the  mouth) .  Compare 
the  initial  consonants  in  key  and  coo/,  whispering  the  two  words,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  before  e  and  i  the  k  is  sounded  farther  torwaxd  in  the  mouth  than  before  a,  o,  or  «• 
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5.  The  vowels  i  and  u  serve  as  consonants  when  pronounced 
rapidly  before  a  vowel  so  as  to  stand  in  the  same  syllable.^  Con- 
sonant i  has  the  sound  of  English  consonant  y;  consonant  u  (v) 
that  of  English  consonant  w. 

Consonant  i  and  n  (y)  are  sometimes  called  Semivowels. 

NoTS  1. — The  Latin  alphabet  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Yowel  and  consonant 
sounds  of  i  and  a,  but  used  each  letter  (I  and  V)  with  a  double  yalud.  In  modem  books 
i  and  a  are  often  used  for  the  yowel  sounds,  j  and  v  for  the  consonant  sounds ;  but  in 
printing  in  capitals  J  and  U  are  avoided :  —  I V  LI  vs  (Ifilios) .  The  characters  J  and  U  are 
only  slight  modifications  of  the  characters  I  and  V.  The  ordinary  English  sounds  of 
i  and  V  did  not  exist  in  classical  Latin,  but  consonant  u  perhaps  approached  Kngligh  t 
in  the  pronunciation  of  some  persons. 

NoTB  2. — In  the  combinations  qa,  go,  and  sometimes  sn,  u  seems  to  be  the  conso- 
nant (w) .  Thus,  aqua,  angais,  consaStus  (compare  English  quart,  angtashf  suave) .  In 
these  oombinationsy  however,  a  is  reckoned  neither  as  a  vowel  nor  as  a  consonant.' 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

6.  Latin  spelling  varied  somewhat  with  the  changes  in  the 

language  and  was  never  absolutely  settled  in  all  details. 

Thus,  we  find  label,  TortS,  as  earlier,  and  libet,  TertS,  as  later  forms.  Other 
TariationB  are  optomos  and  optimos,  genmdas  and  gerendos. 

The  spelling  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  known  chiefly  from 
inscriptions,  is  tolerably  uniform,  and  is  commonly  used  in  modem 
editions  of  the  classics. 

a.  After  y  (consonant  a) ,  o  was  anciently  used  instead  of  a  (yoltns,  servos), 
and  this  spelling  was  not  entirely  given  up  until  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

b*  The  older  quo  became  cu  in  the  Augustan  period ;  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era  the  spelling  qua  established  itself  in  some  words :  — 

com,  olderqoom  ;*  eqaos,  ecus,  later  equus ;  sequontor,  secuntor,  later  seqoontor; 
similarly  exstinguont,  exstingunt,  later  exstingaunt. 
NoTS. — In  most  modern  editions  the  spelling  qua  is  adopted,  except  in  com. 

€•  Between  consonant  i  and  a  preceding  a,  e,  o,  or  a,  an  i  was  developed 
as  a  transient  sound,  thus  producing  a  diphthong  ai,  ei,  etc.,  before  the  con- 
sonant i  In  such  cases  but  one  i  was  written :  as,  Ai5  (for  f ai-i5),  nUdos 
(for  f mai-ios),  p^ius  (for  fpei-ias). 

1  Compare  the  English  word  Indian  as  pronounced  in  two  syllables  or  in  three. 
*  In  such  words  it  is  possible  that  the  preceding  consonant  was  labialized  and  that 
no  distinct  and  sei>arate  consonant  a  was  heard. 

t  Xhe  spelling  qaum  is  very  late  and  without  authority. 
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dm  Similarly  in  compounds  of  iaci5  but  one  i  was  written  (as,  oon-idd, 
not  con-iicid);  but  the  usual  pronunciation  probably  showed  consonant  i 
followed  by  vowel  i  (see  §  11.  e). 

Note. — Some  variations  are  due  to  later  changes  in  Latin  itself,  and  tliese  are  not 
now  recognized  in  classical  texts. 

1.  Unaccented  ti  and  ci,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  came  to  be  pronounced  alike ; 
hence  nontid  was  later  spelled  with  a  c  and  dicio  with  a  t. 

2.  The  sound  of  h  was  after  a  time  lost  and  hence  this  letter  was  often  omitted  (as, 
arfina  for  harSna)  o/ mistakenly  written  (as,  htlmor  for  fimor). 

3.  The  diphthong  ae  early  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  acquired  the  value  of  long  open 
e  (about  like  English  e  in  there)  y  and  similarly  oe  after  a  time  became  a  long  dose  e 
(about  like  the  English  ey  in  they) ;  and  so  both  were  often  confused  in  spelling  with 
• :  as,  coena  or  caena  for  the  correct  form  oSna. 

Syllables 

7.  Every  Latin  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  vowels  or 
diphthongs :  — 

a-ci-S,  mo-nS,  fi-li-us,  fe-io-ci-tft-te. 

a.  In  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  a  single  consonant  (including 
consonant  i  and  v)  between  two  vowels  is  written  and  pronounced  with 
the  following  vowel.    Doubled  consonants  are  separated :  — 
pa-ter,  ml-li-tes,  in-ifl-ii-a,  di-vl-d5 ;  mit-t5,  tol-15. 

NoTB  1. — Some  extend  the  rule  for  single  consonants  to  any  consonant  group  (as 
sp,  ft,  gn)  that  can  begin  a  word.  In  this  book,  dix-it,  saz-nm,  etc  are  preferred  to 
di-xit,  sa-xum;  the  pronunciation  was  probably  dic-sit,  sao-sam. 

Note  2. — A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  called  open:  all  others 
are  called  cloae.    Thus  in  pa-ter  the  first  syllable  is  open,  the  second  dose. 

h.  In  compounds  the  parts  are  separated :  — 
ab-est,  ob-Utus,  dis-cemd,  dn-plez,  di-stS. 

PromiDciation 

8.  The  so-called  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin  aims  to  repre* 
sent  approximately  the  pronunciation  of  classical  times. 

Vowels  :  a  as  in  father;  &  as  in  idea. 

6  as  6A/  (prolonged),  or  a  in  date;        8  as  eAf  (clipped)  or  e  in  net. 
I  as  in  machine;  I  as  in  holiest  or  dt, 

0  as  in  holy;  6  as  in  obey, 

fl  as  00  in  hoot;  ii  as  oo  in  foot* 

y  between  a  and  i  (French  a  or  Grerman  U). 

Diphthongs  :  ae  like  ay;  ei  as  in  eigJU;  oe  like  oy  in  hayi 

eu  as  eh'oo ;  au  like  ow  m  now;  ui  as  oo'ee. 
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Consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English,  except  that  — 

o  and  g  are  as  in  come,  get,  never  as  in  city,  gem, 

B  as  in  sea,  lips,  never  as  in  ease. 

Consonant  i  is  like  y  in  young;  ▼  (consonant  a)  like  w  in  wing. 

n  in  the  combinations  ns  and  nf  probably  indicates  nasalization  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  which  was  also  lengthened ;  and  final  m  in  an 
unaccented  syllable  probably  had  a  similar  nasalizing  effect  on 
the  preceding  vowel. 

ph,  th,  ch,  are  properly  like  p,  t,  k,  followed  by  h  (which  may,  for  con- 
venience, be  neglected) ;  but  ph  probably  became  like  (or  nearly 
like)  f  soon  after  the  classical  period,  and  may  be  so  pronounced 
to  distinguish  it  from  p.  ' 

z  is  as  d!z  in  adze. 

bs  is  like  pa ;  bt  is  like  pt. 

Note.  — Latin  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  ordinary  English  sounds  of  the 
letters.  The  English  pronunciation  should  be  used  in  Roman  names  occurring  in 
English  (as,  Julius  Cassar) ;  and  in  familiar  quotations,  as,  e  pluribus  unum;  viva 
voce;  vice  versa;  a  fortiori;  vent,  vidi,  vici,  etc. 

Quantity 

9.  The  Quantity  of  a  Vowel  or  a  Syllable  is  the  time  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.  Two  degrees  of  Quantity  are  recognized,  — 
lonff  and  short. 

€1.  In  syllables,  quantity  is  measured  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyrel 
or  diphthong  to  the  end  of  the  syllable. 

10.  Vowels  are  either  long  or  short  hy  nature^  and  are  pro- 
nounced accordingly  (§  8). 

€t.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as  in  via,  nihil. 

h»  A  diphthong  is  long :  as  in  SMes,  fS&dus.  So,  also,  a  vowel  derived 
from  a  diphthong :  as  in  exclud5  (from  f  ez-claad5). 

€•  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  is  long :  as  in  nil  (from  nihil). 

d.  A  vowel  before  ns,  nf,  gn,  is  long :  as  in  cdnstans,  inferd,  magnus. 

NoTB. — But  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  before  gn  is  not  certain  in  all  cases. 

em  A  vowel  before  nd,  nt,  is  regularly  short :  as  in  amandus,  amant. 

In  this  book  all  vowels  known  to  be  long  are  marked  (a,  e,  etc.),  and 
short  vowels  are  left  unmarked  (a,  e,  etc.).  Vowels  marked  with  both  signs 
at  once  (S,  e,  etc.)  occur  sometimes  as  long  and  sometimes  as  short. 

NoTB. — The  Romans  sometimes  marked  vowel  length  by  a  stroke  above  the  letter 
(called  an  apex),  as,  k ;  and  sometimes  the  vowel  was  doubled  to  indicate  length.  An 
I  made  higher  than  the  other  letters  was  occasionally  used  for  i.  But  none  of  these 
devices  came  into  general  use. 
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11.  The  Quantity  of  the  Syllable  is  important  for  the  position 
of  the  accent  and  in  versification. 

a.  A  syllable  containing  a  long  yowel  or  a  diphthong  is  said  to  be  long 
by  nature :  as,  ma-ter,  aes,  au-la. 

6.  A  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
(except  a  mute  before  1  or  r)  or  by  a  double  consonant  (ic,  z)  is  said  to  be 
long  by  positiony  but  the  vowel  is  pronounced  short:  as,  est,  ter-ra,  saz-aniy 
He-zen-tins. 

Note. — When  a  consonant  is  doubled  the  pronunciation  should  show  this  dis- 
tinctly. Thus  in  mit-td  both  t's  should  be  pronounced  as  in  otU-talk  (not  merely  a 
single  t  as  in  better), 

€•  A  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  mute  before  1  or  r 
is  properly  short,  but  may  be  used  as  long  in  verse.  Such  a  syllable  is  said 
to  be  common. 

Note  1. — In  syllables  long  by  position,  but  having  a  short  vowel,  the  length  is 
partly  due  to  the  first  of  the  consonants,  which  stands  in  the  same  syllable  with  the 
vowel.  In  syllables  of  "  common  "  quantity  (as  the  first  syllable  of  patrem)  the  ordi- 
nary pronunciation  was  pa-trem,  but  in  verse  pat-rem  was  allowed  so  that  the  syllable 
could  become  long. 

Note  2. — In  final  syllables  ending  with  a  consonant,  and  containing  a  short  vowel, 
the  quantity  in  verse  is  determined  by  the  following  word :  if  this  begins  with  a  vowel 
the  final  consonant  is  joined  to  it  in  pronunciation ;  if  it  begins  with  a  consonant  the 
syllable  is  long  by  position.     ' 

Note  3.  — In  rules  for  quantity  h  is  not  counted  as  a  consonant,  nor  is  the  appai^ 
ently  consonantal  a  in  qa,  ipi,  su  (see  §  5.  n.  2). 

d.  A  syllable  whose  vowel  is  a,  e,  o,  or  u,  followed  by  consonant  i,  is 
long  whether  the  vowel  itself  is  long  or  short :  as,  A-i6,  mk-ior,  p^ius. 

In  such  cases  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  indicated  in  this  book  by  a 
circumflex  on  the  vowel. 

Note.— The  length  of  a  syllable  before  consonant  i  is  due  to  a  transitional  sound 
(vowel  i)  which  forms  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel;  as,  A-i5  (for  t*i-i5), 
niA-ior  (for  fmai-ior).    See  §  6.  c. 

€•  In  some  compounds  of  iaci5  (as,  in-ici5)  the  consonant  i  of  the  simple 
verb  was  probably  pronounced  (though  not  written).  Thus  the  first  syl- 
lable was  long  by  position :  as,  in-icid  (for  in-iici5).     See  §  6.  <f. 

In  such  cases  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  not  indicated  in  this  book  by 
a  circumflex  on  the  voweL 

/.  "When  a  syllable  is  long  by  position  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  not 
always  determinable.  The  vowel  should  be  pronoimced  short  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  long. 

Note. — The  quantity  of  a  vowel  under  these  circumstances  is  said  to  be  hidden. 
It  is  often  determined  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty  by  inscriptional  evi- 
dence (see  §  10.  N.)  or  by  other  means.  In  this  book,  the  quantity  of  all  such  vowels 
known  to  be  long  is  marked. 
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Accent 

12.  Words  of  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable: 
as,  RS'ma,  fi'dSs,  tan'gO. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  Penult  ^ 
if  that  is  long  (as,  ami'cus,  monS'tur,  contin'git) ;  otherwise  on  the 
Antepenult  (as,  do'mlnus,  a'ltois,  dissocyi'bilis). 

a*  When  an  enclitic  is  joined  to  a  word,  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllable 
next  before  the  enclitic,  whether  long  or  short :  as,  dSft^'que,  Smar^ye,  tib^ne, 
xtS'^qae  (and  .  .  .  «o),  as  distinguished  from  i^'t&que  (therefore).  '  So  (accord- 
ing to  some)  ez'inde,  ec^quandS,  etc. 

Exceptions :  1.  Certain  apparent  compounds  of  faci5  retain  the  accent  of  the 
simple  verb :  as;  benef&^cit,  calef&'cit  (see  §  266.  a). 
Note. — These  were  not  true  compounds,  but  phrases. 

2.  In  the  second  declension  the  genitive  and  vocative  of  nouns  in  -ius  and  the 
genitive  of  those  in  -ium  retain  the  accent  of  the  nominative :  as,  Come'li,  Vergili, 
inge^ni  (see  §  49.  c). 

8.  Certain  words  which  have  lost  a  final  vowel  retain  the  accent  of  the  com- 
plete words :  as,  illi^c  for  illi^'ce,  pr5d6''c  for  pioddce,  sati'n  for  saft^sner 

Combinations 

13.  In  some  cases  adjacent  words,  being  pronounced  together, 
are  written  as  one :  — 

flniuiquisqne  (finns  qnisqne),  siquis  (si  qnis),  qu&rS  (quA  iS),  qnamobrem  (quam 
ob  rem ;  cf .  qn&s  ob  res),  rSspublica  (res  pdblica),  idsidrandum  (ifis  idiandam), 
paterfamilifls  (pater  famili&s). 

Note.—  Sometimes  a  slight  change  in  pronunciation  resulted,  as,  especially  in  the 
old  poets,  before  est  in  homost  (hom5  est),  periculuinst  (periculum  est),  aasast  (aasus  est), 
qtUUist  (qu&lis  est).  Similarly  there  occur  vin*,  scin'  for  visne,  scisne,  sis  (si  vis),  sddSs 
(si  audSs),  sfiltis  (si  voltis).  Compare  in  English  somebody ,  to  brealtfaet;  he  *8,  Vve, 
thou'rt. 

Phonetic  Changes 

14.  Latin,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was  properly,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  language  spoken  in  the  plain  of  Latium,  lying  south  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  the  first 
territory  occupied  and  governed  by  the  Romans.  It  is  a  descendant  of  an  early  form 
of  speech  commonly  called  Indo-European  (by  some  Indo-Oermanic)^  from  which 
are  also  descended  most  of  the  important  languages  now  in  use  in  Europe,  including 
among  others  English,  German,  the  Slavic  and  the  Celtic  languages,  and  further  some 
now  or  formerly  spoken  in  Asia,  as  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Armenian.    Greek  likewise 

1  The  Penult  is  the  last  syllable  but  one ;  the  Antepenult,  the  last  but  twa 
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belongs  to  the  same  family.  The  Romance  (or  Romanic)  languages,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Italian,  French,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Roumanian, 
are  modern  descendants  of  spoken  Latin. 

The  earliest  known  forms  of  Latin  are  preserved  in  a  few  inscriptions.  These  in- 
crease in  number  as  we  approach  the  time  when  the  language  began  to  be  used  in  litera- 
ture ;  that  is,  about  B.C.  250.  It  is  the  comparatively  stable  language  of  the  classical 
period  (b.c.  80-a.d.  14)  that  is  ordinarily  meant  when  we  speak  of  Latin,  and  it  Is 
mainly  this  that  is  described  in  this  book. 

15.  Among  the  main  features  in  the  changes  of  Latin  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  language  as  we  know  it  up  to  the  forms 
of  classical  Latin  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  — 

Vowel  Changes 

1.  The  old  diphthong  ai  became  the  classical  ae  (aedills  for  old  aidHis), 
old  oi  became  oe  or  u  (unus  for  old  oinos),  and  old  ou  became  u  (ducS  for 
old  doucd). 

2.  In  compound  verbs  the  vowel  a  of  the  simple  verb  often  appears  as  i 
or  e,  and  ae  similarly  appears  as  i :  — 

tadS,  factum,  but  cdnlicio,  cdnfectom ;  caed5,  bnt  ocddS,  and  similarly  ceddi, 
perfect  of  caedd  (cf.  cad5,  ocddd ;  cecidi,  perfect  of  cadd). 

Note.  — This  change  is  commonly  ascribed  to  an  accentuation  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  Latin  before  the  rule  given  above  (see  §  12) 
became  established.  The  original  Indo-European  accent,  however,  was  not  limited  by 
either  of  these  principles ;  it  was  probably  a  musical  accent  soKialled,  consisting  in  a 
change  of  pitch,  and  not  merely  in  a  more  forcible  utterance  of  the  accented  syllable. 

3.  Two  vowels  coming  together  are  often  contracted :  — 

cogo  for  tco^gd;  pr5mo  for  fpro-emo;  ml  for  nihil;  dSbed  for  td§-hibe5 
(tdS-habed). 

Consonant  Changes 

4.  An  old  s  regularly  became  r  between  two  vowels  (rhotaci8m)f  passing 
first  through  the  sound  of  (English)  z :  — 

cram  (cf.  est);  generis,  genitive  of  genus. ^ 

NoTB.  — Final  s  sometimes  became  r  by  analogy:  as,  honor  (older  honSs),  from  the 
analogy  of  honoris,  etc. 

5.  A  dental  (t,  d)  often  became  s,  especially  when  standing  next  to  t,  d, 
or  8 :  as,  equestris  for  -feciiiettris,  casus  for  -fcadtus  (cf .  6,  below). 

6.  Many  instances  of  assimilation,  partial  or  complete,  are  found :  — 
cessi  for  tced-si ;  summus  for  tsupmus ;  scriptus  for  scribtus  (b  unvoicing  to 

p  before  the  voiceless  t) ;  and  in  compound  verbs  (see  §  16). 

1  A  similar  change  can  be  seen  in  English:  as,  were  (of.  tocw),  lam  (cf.  lose). 
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Dissimilation,  the  opposite  kind  of  change,  prevented  in  some  cases  the 
repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  succcessive  syllables :  — 

Thus,  paxilia  for  painia(from  PalSs);  meridiSs  for  fmedidiSs;  nit&xalis  with  suffix 
-jUia  (after  r),  but  popolAzis  with  -Aris  (after  1). 

7.  Final  8  was  in  early  Latin  not  always  pronounced :  as,  plenii(8)  fid^ 
NoTB. —Traces  of  this  pronunciation  existed  in  Cicero's  time.  He  speaks  of  the  omis- 
sion of  final  s  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  as '*  coimtrified ''(«u&ru«<icum) . 

8.  A  final  consonant  often  disappears :   as,  virg5  for  fyirgOn ;  lac  for 
1*  lact ;  cor  for  f  cord. 

9.  6,  c,  and  h  unite  with  a  following  s  to  form  z :  as,  rSz  for  frSgs ;  dux 
for  -f dues ;  traxi  for  ftrahsi.^ 

10.  6  and  h  before  t  become  c :  as,  rectum  for  -f regtnm ;  Sctnm  for  fagtnm ; 
tractom  for  ftrahtum.^ 

11.  Between  m  and  s  or  m  and  t,  a  p  is  often  developed :  as,  sumpsi  for 
j*  sums! ;  emptom  for  f  emtum. 

16.  In  componnds  with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  in  the  preposition  was  often 
assimilated  to  the  following  consonant,  but  usage  varied  considerably. 

There  is  good  authority  for  many  complete  or  partial  assimilations ;  as»  for  ad, 
aoo-,  agg-,  app-,  att-,  instead  of  ado-,  adg-,  etc.  Before  a  iabial  consonant  we  find  com- 
(comb-,  comp-,  conmir-),  but  oon-  is  the  form  before  c,  d,  f,  g,  cons,  i,  q,  s,  t,  cons,  v ;  we 
find  conl-  or  coU-,  conr-  or  coir- ;  c&-  in  cdnecto,  c5niyed,  cdnitor,  c5nal)iam.  In  usually 
changes  to  im-  before  p,  b,  m.  Ob  and  sub  may  assimilate  b  to  a  following  c,  f,  g,  or 
p ;  before  s  and  t  the  pronunciation  of  prepositions  ending  in  b  doubtless  had  p ;  suit-, 
Sttmm-,  occnr  for  snbr-,  sabm-.  The  inseparable  amb-  loses  b  before  a  consonant. 
Circom  often  loses  its  m  before  1.  The  s  of  dis  becomes  r  before  a  vowel  and  is  assimi- 
lated to  a  following  f ;  sometimes  this  prefix  appears  as  di-.  Instead  of  ez  we  find  ef- 
before  f  (also  ecf-).  The  d  of  red  and  sSd  is  generally  lost  before  a  consonant.  The 
preposition  is  better  left  unchanged  in  most  other  cases. 

Vowel  Variations 

17.  The  parent  language  showed  great  variation  in  the  vowel 
sounds  of  kindred  words.^ 

a.  This  variation  is  often  called  by  the  Grerman  name  Ablaut.  It  has 
left  considerable  traces  in  the  forms  of  Latin  words,  appearing  sometimes 
as  a  difference  of  quantity,  in  the  same  vowel  (as,  u,  u ;  e,  S),  sometimes  as  a 
difference  in  the  vowel  itself  (as,  e,  o ;  i,  ae)  :  *  — 

teg5, 1  cwer^  toga,  a  robe  ;  pend5, 1  weigh,  pondos,  weight;  fidSs,  faith,  fidos, 
fattftfuU,  foedns,  a  treaty ;  miser,  wretched,  maestus,  sad ;  dare,  to  give, 
dSnum,  a  gift;  reg5, 1  rule,  r6x,  a  king;  dux,  a  leader,  dfico  (for  older 
dooc5) ,  I  lead.  Compare  English  drive,  drove  (drave) ,  driven  ;  bind,  bound, 
band;  sing,  sang,  sung;  etc. 

1  Really  for  ftraghsi.    The  h  of  trahO  represents  an  older  palatal  sound  (see  §  19). 
'  Really  for  ftraghtum.    These  are  cases  of  partial  assimilation  (cf.  6,  above). 

•  This  variation  was  not  without  regularity,  but  was  confined  within  definite  limits. 

*  In  Greek,  however,  it  is  more  extensively  preserved. 
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Kindred  Fonns 

18.  Both  Latin  and  English  have  gone  through  a  series  of  phonetic  changes,  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  languages,  but  following  definite  laws  in  each.  Hence  both  pre- 
serve traces  of  the  older  speech  in  some  features  of  the  vowel  system,  and  both  show 
certain  correspondences  in  consonants  in  words  which  each  language  has  inherited  ^m 
the  old  common  stock.    Only  a  few'of  these  correspondences  can  be  mentioned  here. 

19.  The  most  important  correspondences  in  consonants  between 
Latin  and  English,  in  cognate  words,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 

table:  — 1 

Latin  English 

p:  pater  f :  father,  earlier /oder* 

f  from  bh :  fei5,  frAter  b :  to  hear,  brother 

b    "      "     lubet,  libet  v,  f :  love,  Hef 

t:  ta,  tennis  th:  thou,  thin* 

d :  duo,  dent-  t :  ttoo,  tooth 

f  from  dh :  f aci5  di  do 

d    '*     **    medins  d:  mid 

b    '*     '*    mber  d:  red 

c :  cord-,  conifi  h :  Aeart,  horn 

qo:  quod  wh:  what 

g :  genus,  gustus  c,  k,  ch :  kin,  choose 

h  (from  gh):  hortns,  haedns  y,  g:  yard,  goat 

cons.  1:  ingum  y:  yoke 

T :  ventus,  ovia  w :  wind,  ewe 
T  from  gy :  'riyus  (for  tgviTc),  |  ^  ^  ^j^  ,^ 

TeniS  (for  tgvemi5).  J  t  i    »        ^i        » 

NoTB  1.  —  Sometimes  a  consonant  lost  in  Latin  is  still  represented  in  English :  aa, 
Biv-  (for  fsniv-),  Eng.  snow;  Sneer  (for  fhanser),  Eng.  goose. 

Note  2. — From  these  cases  o|  kindred  words  in  Latin  and  English  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  thosecases  in  which  the  Latin  word  has  been  taken  into  English  either 
directly  or  through  some  one  of  the  modem  descendants  of  Latin,  especially  French. 
Thus  faciS  is  kindred  with  Eng.  do,  but  from  the  Latin  participle  (factum)  of  this  verb 
comes  Eng.  fact,  and  from  the  French  descendant  (fait)  of  factum  comes  Bng.feat. 

1  The  Indo-European  i)arent  speech  had  among  its  consonants  voiced  aspirates 
(bh,  dh,  gh).  All  these  suffered  change  in  Latin,  the  most  important  results  being, 
for  bh,  Latin  f ,  b  (English  has  b,  v,  or  f) ;  for  dh,  Latin  f ,  b,  d  (English  has  d) ;  for  gh, 
Latin  h,  g  (English  has  y,  g).  The  other  mutes  suffered  in  Latin  much  less  change, 
while  in  English,  as  in  the  other  Oermanic  languages,  they  have  all  changed  consid- 
erably in  accordance  with  what  has  been  called  Grimm's  Law  for  the  shifting  of  mutes. 

2  The  th  in  father  is  a  late  development.  The  older  totm  fader  seems  to  show  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  English  th  corresponds  to  Latin  t.  The  primitive  Ctormanio 
form  was  doubtless  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  but,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
accent,  which  in  Oermanic  was  not  originally  on  the  first  syllable  in  this  word,  the 
consonant  underwent  a  secondary  change  to  d. 

*  But  to  the  group  st  of  Latin  corresponds  also  English  st ;  as  in  Latin  8t5,  English 
stand. 
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THE  PAETS  OF  SPEECH 

20.  Words  are  divided  into  eight  Parts  of  Speech:  Nouns, 
Adjectives  (including  Participles),  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adverbs, 
Prepositions,  Conjxmctions,  and  Interjections. 

a.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  idea :  as,  Caesar ; 
Rdma,  Rome ;  domus,  a  house  ;  virtus,  virtue, 

Names  of  particular  persons  and  places  are  called  Proper  Nouns ;  other 
nouns  are  called  Common. 

Note. — An  Abstract  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality  or  idea :  as,  aad&cia,  boldness  ; 
senectas,  old  age,  A  Collectiye  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  group,  class,  or  the  like :  as,  turba, 
crowd;  exercitus,  army, 

h.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  attributes  a  quality:  as,  bonus,  good) 
fortis,  brave,  strong, 

NoTB  1. — A  Participle  is  a  word  that  attributes  quality  like  an  adjective,  but,  being 
derived  from  a  verb,  retains  in  some  degree  the  power  of  the  verb  to  assert:  as, — 
Caesar  c6nsul  crefttus,  CsBsar  having  been  elected  consul, 

NoTB  2. — Etymologically  there  is  no  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
both  being  formed  a)ike.  So,  too,  all  nam6s  originally  attribute  quality,  and  any  com- 
mon name  can  still  be  so  used.  Thus,  King  William  distinguishes  this  William  from 
other  Williams,  by  the  attribute  of  royalty*  expressed  in  the  name  king, 

c.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  to  distinguish  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 
idea  without  either  naming  or  describing  it :  as,  is,  he  ;  qui,  who  ;  n5s,  toe. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  often  called  Substantives. 

dm.  A.  Verb  is  a  word  which  is  capable  of  asserting  something :  as,  sum, 
/  am  ;  amat,  he  loves. 

Note. — In  all  modem  speech  the  verb  is  usually  the  only  word  that  asserts  any- 
thing, and  a  verb  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  complete  an  assertion. 
Strictiy,  however,  any  adjective  or  noun  may,  by  attributing  a  quality  or  giving  a 
name,  make  a  complete  assertion.  In  the  infancy  of  language  there  could  have  been 
no  other  means  of  asserting,  as  the  verb  is  of  comparatively  late  development. 

€•  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of 
an  assertion  or  attribute :  as,  splendide  mendaz,  gloriously  false  ;  hedie  natus 
est,  he  was  horn  to-day. 

Note.— These  same  functions  are  often  performed  by  cases  (see  §§  214-217)  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  by  phrases  or  sentences.  In  fact,  all  adverbs 
were  originally  cases  or  phrases,  but  have  become  specialized  by  use. 

/.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  shows  the  relation  between  a  noun  or 
pronoun  and  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  same  sentence :  as,  per  agr5s 
it,  he  goes  over  the  fields;  e  pluribus  unom,  one  out  of  many. 

Note. — Most  prepositions  are  specialized  adverbs  (cf.  §  219).  The  relations  ex- 
pressed by  prepositions  were  earlier  expressed  by  case-endings. 
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g.  A  Conjanction  is  a  word  which  connects  words,  or  groups  of  words, 
without  affecting  their  grammatical  relations :  as,  et,  and;  sad,  hut. 

KoTB. — Some  adrerbs  are  also  ased  as  connectiYee:  These  are  called  Adyerbial 
Ck>n]anctions  or  Conjunctiye  (Belatiye)  Adverbs:  as,  ubi,  where;  dSnec,  until, 

h»  Inteijections  are  mere  exclamations  and  are  not  strictly  to  be  classed 
as  parts  of  speech.     Thus,  —  heus,  halloo  I  ^,  ohi 

NoTK.  — •  InteijecdOns  sometimes  express  an  emotion  which  affects  a  person  or  thing 
mentioned,  and  so  have  a  grammatical  connection  like  other  words:  as,  yae  ricGB,  woe 
to  the  conquered  (alas  for  the  conquered)  1 

mFLBCTION 

21.  Latin  is  an  inflected  languoffe. 

Inflection  is  a  change  made  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  its 
grammatical  relations. 

€U  Inflectional  changes  sometimes  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  word,  or 
at  the  beginning,  but  oftener  in  its  termination :  — 

t5x,  a  voice  ;  fGcis,  of  a  voice  ;  yocS,  I  caU  ;  rocat,  he  calls  ;  Tocet,  let  him  call ; 
Yoc&yit,  he  has  called;  tangit,  he  touches;  tetigit,  he  touched. 

b»  Terminations  of  inflection  had  originally  independent  meanings  which 
are  now  obscured.  They  correspond  nearly  to  the  use  of  prepositions, 
auxiliaries,  and  personal  pronouns  in  English. 

Thus,  in  Tocat,  the  termination  is  equivalent  to  Ae  or  s^;  in  yOds,  to  the 
preposition  qf;  and  in  yoeet  the  change  of  yowel  signifies  a  change  of  mood. 

€•  Inflectional  changes  in  the  body  of  a  yerb  usually  denote  relations  of 
tense  or  mood,  and  often  correspond  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  Eng- 
Hsh:  — 

frangit,  he  breaks  or  is  breaking;  frSgit,  he  broke  or  has  broken;  mordet,  he 
bites;  momoidit,  he  bit,^ 

22.  The  inflection  of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Par- 
ticiples to  denote  gender,  number,  and  case  is  called  Declension, 
and  these  parts  of  speech  are  said  to  be  declined. 

The  inflection  of  Verbs  to  denote  voice,  mood,  tense,  number, 

and  person  is  called  Conjugation,  and  the  verb  is  said  to  be  eonr 

jugated. 

NoTB. — Adjectiyes  are  often  said  to  haye  inflections  of  oompariBim.  These  are, 
howeyer»  properly  stem-formations  made  hy  deriyation  (p.  55,  footnote). 

1  The  only  proper  inflections  of  yerhs  are  those  of  the  personal  endings ;  and  the 
changes  here  referred  to  are  strictly  changes  of  etenif  hut  liaye  hecome  a  part  of  the 
system  of  inflections. 
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23.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections  are 
not  inflected  and  are  called  Particles. 

Note. — The  term  Particle  is  sometimes  limited  to  such  words  as  nam,  -ae,  an  (inters 
rogative),  ndn,  n^  {negative),  si  {coTiditional),  etc.,  which  are  used  simply  to  indicate 
the  form  or  constmction  of  a  sentence. 

Root,  Stem,  and  Base 

24.  The  body  of  a  word,  to  which  the  terminations  are  attached, 
is  called  the  Stem. 

The  Stem  contains  the  idea  of  the  word  without  relations ;  but,  except 
in  the  first  part  of  a  compound  (as,  arti-f  ex,  artificer),  it  cannot  ordinarily  be 
used  without  some  termination  to  express  them.^ 

Thus  the  stem  v5c-  denotes  voice;  with  -s  added  it  becomes  t5x,  a  voice  or  the 
voice,  as  the  subject  or  agent  of  an  action ;  with  -is  it  becomes  ydcis,  and  signifies 
of  a  voice. 

Note. — The  stem  is  in  many  forms  so  united  with  the  termination  that  a  oompari- 
80II  with  other  forms  is  necessary  to  determine  it. 

25.  A  Root  is  the  simplest  form  attainable  by  analysis  of  a 
word  into  its  component  parts. 

Such  a  form  contains  the  main  idea  of  the  word  in  a  very  general  sense, 
and  is  common  also  to  other  words  either  in  the  same  language  or  in  kin- 
dred languages.^ 

Thus  the  root  of  the  stem  voc-  is  voc,  which  does  not  mean  to  caU,  or  I  call, 
or  caUing,  but  merely  expresses  vaguely  the  idea  of  calling,  and  cannot  be  used 
as  a  part  of  speech  without  terminations.  With  A-  it  becomes  toc&-,  the  stem  of 
Tocftre  {to  cdO) ;  with  ftv-  it  is  the  stem  of  Tocftyit  {Tie  caUed) ;  with  Ato-  it  becomes 
the  stem  of  yocatus  {caUed) ;  with  atidn-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  vocfttiSnis  {of  a 
caUing),  With  its  vowel  lengthened  it  becomes  the  stem  of  v6x,  Y5c-i8  {a  voice : 
that  by  which  we  call).  This  stem  vSc-,  with  -ftlis  added,  means  belonging  to  a 
voice;  with  -fila,  a  littte  voice. 

Note.— In  inflected  languages,  words  are  built  up  from  Boots,  which  at  a  very 
early  time  were  used  alone  to  express  ideas,  as  is  now  done  in  Chinese.  Roots  are 
modified  into  Stems,  which,  by  inflection,  become  fully  formed  words.  The  process  by 
which  roots  are  modified,  in  the  various  forms  of  derivatives  and  compounds,  is  called 
StemrbtUlding,  The  whole  of  this  process  is  originally  one  of  composition,  by  which 
significant  endings  are  added  one  after  another  to  forms  capable  of  pronunciation  and 
oonve3ring  a  meaning. 

Roots  had  long  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  such  before  the  Latin  existed  as  a  sepa- 
rate language.  Consequently  the  forms  which  we  assume  as  Latin  roots  never  really 
existed  in  Latin,  but  are  the  representatives  of  forms  used  earlier. 

1  Another  exception  is  the  imperative  second  person  singular  in  -e  (as,  rege). 

2  For  example,  the  root  sta  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  HahtJidmi,  Greek  fo-ri^/u,  Latin 
sistere  and  st&re,  Qerman  fieJ^etu  and  English  stand. 
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26.  The  Stem  maybe thesame  as  the  root:  as  induc-i8,<)f  a  leader, 
fer-t,  he  bears;  but  it  is  more  frequently  formed  from  the  root — 

1.  By  changing  or  lengthening  its  vowel :  as  in  scob-s,  sawdust  (scab, 
shave);  reg-is,  of  a  king  (reg,  directyy  v5c-is,  of  a  voice  (voc,  call). 

2.  By  the  addition  of  a  simple  suffix  (originally  another  root) :  as  in  fuga-^ 
stem  of  fugSLy  flight  (fuo  +  a-)  ;  regi-s,  you  rule  (keg  +  stem-ending  %-); 
sini-t,  he  allows  (si  +  nVoO-^ 

8.  By  two  or  more  of  these  methods :  as  in  duci-t,  he  leads  (duo  +  stem- 
ending  Vo-)- 

4.  By  derivation  and  composition,  following  the  laws  of  development 
peculiar  to  the  language.     (See  §§  227  fE.) 

27.  The  Base  is  that  part  of  a  word  which  is  unchanged  in 
inflection :  as,  serv-  in  servus ;  mgns-  in  mSnsa ;  ign-  in  ignis. 

a»  The  Base  and  the  Stem  are  often  identical,  as  in  many  consonant 
stems  of  nouns  (as,  reg-  in  reg-is).  If,  however,  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel, 
the  latter  does  not  appear  in  the  base,  but  is  variously  combined  with  the 
inflectional  termination.  Thus  the  stem  of  servos  is  servo-;  that  of  mensa, 
mensa- ;  that  of  ignis,  igni-. 

28.  Inflectional  terminations  are  variously  modified  by  com- 
bination with  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  Stem,  and  thus 
the  various  forms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation  (see  §§  36, 164) 
developed. 

GENDER 

29.  The  Genders  distinguished  in  Latin  are  three :  Masculine, 
Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

30.  The  gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  grarnmaticah 
a.  Natural  Gender  is  distinction  as  to  the  sex  of  the  object  denoted :  as, 

puer  (m.),  hoy;  puella  (f.),  girl;  rex  (m.),  Jdng;  re^na  (f.),  qy^en. 

NoTB  1. — Many  nouns  have  both  a  masculine  and  a  femuiine  form  to  distingnish 
sex:  as,  cervus,  cerva,  stag^  doe;  cliSns,  clienta,  client;  victor,  victrix,  conqiteror. 

Many  designations  of  persons  (as  naata,  sailor)  usually  though  not  necessarily  male 
are  always  treated  as  masculine.  Similarly  names  of  tribes  saidpeqples  are  masculine : 
as,  R5iiifini,  t?ie  Romans;  Persae,  the  Persians. 

NoTB  2. — A  few  neuter  nouns  are  used  to  designate  persons  as  belonging  to  a  class : 
as,  mancipiiun  tuum,  your  slave  (your  chattel). 

Many  pet  names  of  girls  and  boys  are  neuter  in  form :  as,  Paegnium,  Glyceriom. 

Note  3. — Names  of  dosses  or  collections  of  persons  may  be  of  any  gender:  as, 
exercituB  (m.),  acigs  (f.),  and  agmen  (n.),  army;  operae  (f.  plur.),  workmen;  c5piae 
(f.  plur.),  troops;  sen&tos  (m.),  senate;  cohors  (f.),  cohort;  concilium  (n.),  council. 

1  These  suffixes  are  Indo-European  stem-endings. 
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6.  Grammatical  Gender  is  a  formal  distinction  as  to  sex  where  do  actual 
sex  exists  in  the  object.  It  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  adjectiye  joined 
with  the  noun :  as,  lapis  rnagnus  (m.),  a  great  stone;  manus  mea  (f.),  my 
hand. 

General  Rules  of  Gender 

31.  Names  of  Male  beings,  and  of  Riyers,  Winds,  Months,  and 

Mountains,  are  masculine: — 

pater,  father;  Julius,  Julius;  Tiberis,  the  Tiber;  aoster,  sauUi  wirtd;  Unui- 
xius,  January;  Apenninus,  the  Apennines. 

NoTB. — Names  of  Months  are  properly  adjectiyes,  the  masculine  noun  mSnsis, 
morUh,  behig  understood:  as,  ULntOUias,  January, 

a.  A  few  names  of  Riyers  ending  in  -a  (as,  Allia),  with  the  Greek  names 
Lethe  and  Stsrx,  are  feminine ;  others  are  yariable  or  uncertain. 

6.  Some  names  of  Mountains  are  feminine  or  neuter,  taking  the  gender 
of  their  termination :  as,  Alp5s  (f.),  Ihe  Alps;  Sdracte  (k.). 

32.  Names  of  Female  beings,  of  Cities,  Countries,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Gems,  of  many  Animals  (especially  Birds),  and  of  most  ab- 
stract Qualities,  B,re  feminine :  — 

miter,  mother;  lulia,  Julia;  R5ma,  Rome;  Ttalia,  Italy;  rosa,  rose;  pinus,' 
pine;  sapphlrus,  sapphire;  anas,  dwck;  ySritlis,  truih, 

a.  Some  names  of  Towns  and  Countries  are  masculine :  as,  Sulmd,  Gabii 
(plur.) ;  or  neuter,  as,  Tarentum,  Dlyricum. 

6.  A  few  names  of  Plants  and  Grems  follow  the  gender  of  their  termina- 
tion: as,  oentaureom  (n.),  centaury;  acanthus  (m.),  hearsfoot;  opalus  (m.), 
opal. 

Note. — The  gender  of  most  of  the  aboye  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  termina- 
tions, according  to  the  rules  giyen  under  the  seyeral  declensions.  The  names  of  Roman 
women  were  usually  feminine  adjectiyes  denoting  their  gens  or  house  (see  §  108.  6). 

33.  Indeclinable  nouns,  infinitives,  terms  or  phrases  used  as 

nouns,  and  words  quoted  merely  for  their  form,  are  neuter:  — 

fis,  righi;  nihil,  nothing;  gumml,  gum;  scire  tuum,  your  knowledge  (to 
know) ;  triste  yalS,  a  sad  farewell;  hoc  ipsum  difi,  this  very  *'  long.^^ 

34.  Many  nouns  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  of  the  object.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Common 
Gender:  as,  ezsul,  exUe;  bOs,  ox  or  cow;  ^ar^na,  parent. 

NoTB. — Seyeral  names  of  animals  haye  a  grammatical  gender,  independent  of  sex. 
These  are  called  epicene.  Thus  lepus,  hare^  is  always  masculine,  and  yulp§8,  fox,  is 
always  feminine. 
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NUMBER  AND  CASS 

35.  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  and  Participles  are  declined 
in  two  Numbers,  singular  and  plural;  and  in  six  Cases,  nominor 
tive^  genitive^  dative^  accusative^  ablative^  vocative. 

a.  The  Nominatiye  is  the  case  of  the  Subject  of  a  sentence. 

6.  The  Genitive  may  generally  be  translated  by  the  English  Possessiye, 
or  by  the. Objective  with  the  preposition  of. 

c.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object  (§  274).  It  may  usually 
be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  to  or  for. 

d*  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object  of  a  verb  (§  274).  It 
is  used  also  with  niany  of  the  prepositions. 

e.  The  Ablative  may  usually  be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  from, 
by,  with,  in,  or  at.     It  is  often  used  with  prepositions. 

/.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  Direct  Address. 

g»  All  the  cases,  except  the  nominative  and  vocative,  are  used  as  object- 
cases  ;  and  are  sometimes  called  Oblique  Cases  (casUs  ohliquX). 

h»  In  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words  appear  traces  of  another 
case  (the  Locative),  denoting  the  place  where :  as,  Rdmae,  at  Rome  ;  rW,  in 
the  country, 

NoTB. — Still  another  case,  the  Instrumental,  appears  in  a  few  adverbs  (§  215.  4). 

DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 

36.  Declension  is  produced  by  adding  terminations  originally  significant  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  stems,  vowel  or  consonant.  The  various  phonetic  corruptions  in  the  lan- 
guage have  given  rise  to  the  several  declensions.  Most  of  the  case-endings,  as  given 
in  Latin,  contain  also  the  final  letter  of  the  stem. 

Adjectives  are,  in  general,  declined  like  nouns,  and  are  etymologically  to  be  classed 
with  them;  but  they  have  several  peculiarities  of  inflection  (see  §  109  ff.)> 

37.  Nouns  are  inflected  in  five  Declensions,  distinguished  hj 
the  final  letter  {characteristic)  of  the  Stem,  and  by  the  case-ending 
of  the  Genitive  Singular. 

Decl.  1  Chabactebistio  S                             Gen.  Sino.  ae 

2  5  I 

3  i  or  a  Consonant  Is 

4  ii       '  fla 

5  e  ei 

a*  The  Stem  of  a  noun  may  be  found,  if  a  consonant  stem,  by  omitting 
the  case-ending ;  if  a  vowel  stem,  by  substituting  for  the  case-ending  the 
characteristic  voweL 
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38.  The  following  are  General  Rules  of  Declension :  — 

a.  The  Vocative  is  always  the  same  as  the  Kominative,  except  in  the 
singular  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  -ns  of  the  second  declension,  which  have 
HO  in  the  vocative.  It  is  not  included  in  the  paradigms,  unless  it  differs 
from  the  nominative. 

6.  In  neuters  the  Nominative  and  Aocusatiye  are  always  alike,  and  in 
the  plural  end  in  4L. 

Cm  The  Accusative  singular  of  all  masculines  and  f eminines  ends  in  -m ; 
the  Accusative  plural  in  s. 

d.  In  the  last  three  declensions  (and  in  a  few  cases  in  the  others)  the 
Datiye  singular  ends  in  -L 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  are  always  alike. 
/^  The  Genitive  plural  always  ends  in  -um. 

g.  Final  -i,  -o,  -u  of  inflection  are  always  Umg;  final  •«  is  shorty  except  in 
the  Ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension ;  final  -e  is  Umg  in  the  first  and 
fifth  declensions,  short  in  the  second  and  third.  Final  -is  and  -us  are  long  in 
plural  cases. 

Case-endings  of  the  Five  Declensions 

39.  The  regular  Case-endings  of  the  several  declensions  are 
the  following:  — ^ 


Dkcl.  I 

dkcl.  n 

decl.  m 

Dbcl.IV 

Dkcl.  V 

Singular 

F. 

M.       N. 

M.,F.                    N. 

M. 

N. 

F. 

ia.t^-mm                a 

-118    -urn 

-8 

-118 

-tt 

-S8 

NoM.    -a 

(modified  Stem) 

Gbk.    -ae 

-I 

-la 

-tl8 

-«(-S) 

Dat.    -ae 

-5 

-I 

-Hi  (-tl) 

-tt 

-«i(-s) 

Ago.    -am 

Him  -um 

-cm  (-Im)       (like  nom.) 

-tun 

-tt 

-em 

Abl.    -a 

-6 

■e(-I) 

-tt 

-« 

Voo.    -a 

-e      -'om 

(like  nom.) 

Plukal 

-tl8 

-tt 

-S8 

N.V.    -ae 

A      -a 

-S8                 -a,-ia 

418 

-aa 

-S8 

Gsv.    -fimm   -fimm 

-mn,  -inm 

-nnm 

-Arum 

D.  Ab.  -b 

-b 

-ibna 

•ibna  (-nbuB) 

-^118 

Aco.    -Os 

-58    -a 

-68  (-18)         -a,  -ia 

-U8 

-na 

-S8 

1  For  ancient,  rare,  and  Greek  forms  (which  are  here  omitted),  see  under  Um 
■eyeral  deelengiona. 
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FIRST  DECLENSION  (O-STEMS) 

40.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  ends  in  a-.  The 
Nominative  ending  is  -a  (the  stem-vowel  shortened),  except  in 
Greek  nouns. 

41.  Latin  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  are  thus  declined:  — 


Stella,  F.,  sUir 

Stbm  stelUU 

Singular 

NOM. 

Stella 

a  star 

Gen. 

steUae 

of  a  star 

Dat. 

stellae 

to  or  for  a  star 

Ace. 

stellam 

a  star 

Abl. 

st^Uft 

wiih,  from^ihy,  etc.  a  star 
Plural 

NOM. 

stellae 

stars 

Gbn. 

stellarum 

of  stars 

Dat. 

stellb 

to  OT  for  stars 

Ace. 

Stellas 

stars 

Abl. 

stelllB 

withy  from,  by,  etc.  stars 

GASB-BNDINGB 


•ae 
-ae 


-ae 
-Amm 


a*  The  Latin  has  no  article ;  hence  stella  may  mean  a  star,  the  star,  or 
simply  star. 

Gender  in  the  First  Declension 

42.  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  Feminine. 

ExceptioTus :  Nouns  masculme  from  thehr  signification :  as,  naata,  sotZor.  So  a 
few  family  or  personal  names :  as,  HGxSna,  DoUlbella,  Scaeyola^ ;  also,  Hadiia,  Vie 
Adriatic, 

Case-Forms'  in  the  First  Declension 

43.  a*  The  genitiye  Qingular  anciently  ended  in  -ai  (dissyllabic),  which 
is  occasionally  found :  as,  aulai.  The  same  ending  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
dative,  but  only  as  a  diphthong.    . 

1  Scaevola  is  really  a  feminine  adjectiye,  used  as  a  noon,  meaniog  litUe  l^t  hand; 
bat,  being  used  as  the  name  of  a  man  (originally  a  nickname)  ^  it  became  masculine. 
Original  genders  are  often  thus  changed  by  a  change  in  the  sense  of  a  noon. 
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6.  An  old  genitive  in  -as  is  preserved  in  the  word  familias,  often  used  in 
the  combinations  pater  (mater,  filius,  filia)  familias,  father^  etc.,  of  a  family 
(plur.  patres  familias  or  familiarum). 

Cm  The  Locative  form  for  the  singular  ends  in  -ae ;  for  the  plural  in  -is  (cf . 
p.  34,  footnote):  as,  R5mae,  at  Rome;  Athenis,  at  Athens, 

d»  The  genitive  plural  is  sometimes  found  in  -um  instead  of  -drum,  espe- 
cially in  Greek  patronymics,  as,  Aeneadom,  sons  ofJSneas,  and  in  compounds 
with  -c51a  and  -gSna,  signifying  dwelling  and  descent :  as,  caelicolum,  celes- 
tials ;  Troiugenum,  sons  of  Troy ;  so  also  in  the  Greek  nouns  amphora  dnd 
drachma. 

e.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  dea,  goddess,  filia,  daughter,  end  in 
an  older  form  -abus  (deabus,  filiabus)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  corre- 
sponding cases  of  deus,  god,  and  filius,  son  (dels,  filiis).  So  rarely  with  other 
words,  as,  Uberta,  freed-woman ;  mula,  she-mule ;  equa,  mare.  But,  except 
when  the  two  sexes  are  mentioned  together  (as  in  formulas,  documents, 
etc.),  the  form  in  -is  is  preferred  in  all  but  dea  and  filia. 

Note  1. — The  old  ending  of  the  ablative  singular  (-ild)  is  sometimes  retained  in 
early  Latin:  as,  praicUld,  booty  (later,  praeda). 

NoTB  2. — In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  -els  for  -is  is  sometimes  found,  and  -iis 
(as  in  taeniis)  is  occasionaUy  contracted.to  -is  (taenis) ;  so  regularly  in  words  in  -fiia  (as, 
BAis  from  BAiae). 


Greek  Nouns  of  the  First  Declension 

44.  Many  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  are  entirely  Latinized  (as,  aula,  court)  \  but  othera  retain 
traces  of  their  Greek  case-forms  in  the  singular. 


Electro,  r. 

NoM.  Electra  (-S) 

Gen.  Electrae 

Dat.  Electrae 

Ace.  Electram  (-ftn) 

Abl.  Electr& 

Andromache,  F. 

NoM.  Andromache  (-a) 

Gen.  AndromachSs  (-ae) 

Dat.  Andromachae 

Ace.  AndromachSn  (-am) 

Abl.  AndromachS  (-a) 

Voc.  Andromachfi  (-a) 


synopsis,  F. 

epitomS 

epitomSs 

epitomae 

epitomSn 

epitomS 

^neas,  M. 

Aeneas 
Aeneae 
Aeneae 
Aenean  (-am) 
Aenea 
Aenea  (-a) 


art  of  music,  F. 

musica  (-6) 
miisicae  (-Ss) 
miisicae 
miisicam  (-6n) 
miisica  (-6) 

Persian,  M. 

PersSs  (-a) 
Persae 
Persae 
Pers6n  (-am) 
Pers6  (-a) 
Persa 
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Anchises,  M. 

son  ofJEneas,  M. 

comet,  M. 

NOM. 

AnchisSs 

AeneadSs  (-a) 

cometfiB  (-a) 

Gen. 

Anchisae 

Aeneadae 

cometae 

DAT. 

Anchisae 

Aeneadae 

cometae 

Ace. 

AnchisSn  (-am) 

AeneadSn 

cometCn  (-am) 

Abl. 

AnchisS  (-a) 

Aeneadfi  (-&) 

comgta  (-€) 

Voo. 

Anchisfi  (-a,  -a) 

Aeneade  (-a) 

cometa 

There  are  (besides  proper  names)  about  thirty-five  of  these  words,  several  being 
names  of  plants  or  arts:  as,  crambS,  cabbage;  masicS,  music.  Most  have  also  regular 
Latin  forms :  as,  comSta ;  bat  the  nominative  sometimes  has  the  a  long. 

a.  Greek  forms  are  found  only  in  the  singular;  the  plural,  when  it 
occurs,  is  regular :  as,  cometae,  -arum,  etc. 

6.  Many  Greek  nouns  vary  between  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
declensions :  as,  Bo5tae  (genitive  of  Bootes,  -is),  Thucydidas  (accusative  plu- 
ral of  Thiicydides,  -is).     See  §  52.  a  and  §  81. 

Note. — The  Greek  accusative  Scipiadam,  from  ScipiadSs,  descendant  of  the  Scipios, 
is  found  in  Horace. 

SECOND  DECLENSION  (O-STEMS) 

45.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  ends  in  5- : 
as,  viro-  (stem  of  vir,  man)y  servo-  (stem  of  sennis  or  servos,  slave), 
bello-  (stem  of  bellum,  war). 

a.  The  Nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  s  in  masculines 
and  feminines,  and  m  in  neuters,  the  vowel  9  being  weakened  to  fi  (see 
§§  6.  a,  46.  N.i). 

&•  In  most  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  r5-  the  s  is  not  added  in  the  Nomi- 
native, but  0  is  lost,  and  e  intrudes  before  r,^  if  not  already  present :  as, 
ager,  stem  agrft-  ^ ;  cf .  puer,  stem  puero-. 

Exeeiptions :  eras,  hesperus,  ifiniperus,  moras,  nameras,  taaras,  nmenis,  ntems, 
viras,  and  many  Greek  nouns. 

c.  The  stem-vowel  8  has  a  yariant  form  6,^  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Latin  vocative  singular  of  nouns  in  -us :  as,  servS,  vocative  of  servos,  slave. 

Note. — In  composition  this  S  appears  as  I.  Thus, — belli-ger,  warlike  (from  hello/,., 
stem  of  bellum,  war), 

46.  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -as  (-os)  and  -am  (-om) 
are  thus  declined :  — 

1  Compare  the  English  chamber  from  French  chambre, 

3  Compare  Greek  d7p6s,  which  shows  the  original  o  of  the  stem. 

*  By  so-called  Ablaut  (see  §  17.  a). 
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sennu,  m.,  slave 

beUiim,  H.,  vHxr 

Pomp^i 

[us,  M.,  Pompey 

STSMseryo- 

Stem  bello- 

Stem  PompSio- 

Singular 

0A8B-Bin>IKOS 

OASB-EUDDfOf 

NOM. 

8ervii8(-08) 

-us  (-OS) 

bellmn 

-um 

Pomp6ius 

Gen. 

Bervl 

-I 

belli 

-I 

Pomp§I 

Dat. 

8erv6 

-6 

bell6 

-6 

Pomp6i5 

Ace. 

Beryum  (-om) 

-mn  (-om) 

bellum 

-um 

Pomp^ium 

Abl. 

8erv6 

-5 

bell6 

-6 

Poinp6i5 

Voc. 

serve 

-« 

bellum 

-um 

Pornp^  (-a) 

Plural 

NOM. 

servl 

-I 

bella 

-a 

Pompfil 

Gen. 

8ery5nim 

-dmm 

bell5rum 

-6rum 

Pomp§i5nim 

Dat. 

seryfB 

-Is 

bellis 

-Is 

Pomp^ 

Ace. 

8ery58 

-5s 

beUa 

-a 

Pomp6i6s 

Abl. 

servis 

-Is 

bellis 

-Is 

Pomp§Is 

Note  1. — The  earlier  forms  for  nomlnatiye  and  accnsatiYe  were  -os,  -om,  and  these 
were  always  retained  after  u  and  ▼  ap  to  the  end  of  the  Bepnblic.  The  terminations 
B  and  m  are  sometimes  omitted  in  inscriptions :  as,  ComSlio  for  ComSlios,  Comeiiom. 

Note  2.— Stems  in  quo-,  like  equo-,  change  Qu  to  c  before  u.  Thus,— ecus  (earlier 
•qaos),  eqni,  equo,  ecom  (earlier  eqaom),  eqne.   Modem  editions  disregard  this  principle. 


47.  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -er  and  -ir  are  thus  de- 
clined :  — 

puer,  M.,  boy  agar,  u. afield        yir,  m.,  man 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Aco. 
Abl. 


NOM. 

Gbh. 
Dat. 

Aoo. 
Abl. 


.  M., 

Stem  piieio- 


puer 

pueil 

paer5 

puerum 

puer6 


puerl 

puerdmm 

puerls 

puerds 

puerls 


STEMagro- 

SlKOULAR 

ager 

agri 

agr6 

agrum 

agr6 

Plural 
agil 

agrdrum 
agilB 
agr5s 
agris 


StemyIzo- 


vir 

virl 

vir6 

yirum 

vir6 


virl 
Tir5mm 

yiilB 
vir6s 
virls 


OASB-BllDDIGf 
-I 

-6 

-um 

-6 


■I 

-5rum 
-Is 
-5s 

-Is 


Note.— When  e  belongs  to  the  stem,  as  in  puer,  it  is  retained  thronghont;  other- 
wise it  appears  only  in  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular,  as  in  ager. 
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Gender  in  the  Second  Declension 

48.  Nouns  ending  in  -us  (-os),  -er,  -ir,  are  Masculine ;  those  end- 
ing in  -"am  (-on)  are  Neuter. 

Exception:  Names  of  countries  and  towns  in  -as  (-os)  are  Feminine:  as, 
Aegyptas,  Corinthus.  Also  many  names  of  plants  and  gems,  with  the  following : 
alYUS,  belly;  caibasus,  linen  (pi.  caibasa,  saiUy  n.)  ;  colus,  disUiff;  htunas,  ground; 
yannas,  mnnowingsJiovel. 

Many  Greek  nouns  retain  their  original  gender :  as,  arctas  (f.),  the  Polar  Bear  ; 
methodas  (f.),  method, 

a*  The  following  in  -us  are  Neuter ;  their  accusatiye  (as  with  all  neuters) 
is  the  same  as  the  nominative :  pelagus,  sea ;  yirus,  poison ;  valgus  (rarely 
M.),  the  crowd.  They  are  not  found  in  the  plural,  except  pelagas,  which  has 
a  rare  nominative  and  accusative  plural  pelage. 

Note. — The  nominative  ploral  neater  cStS,  sea  monsters,  ocean;  the  nominative 
ffingnlar  cSttts  occors  in  Y  itruvius. 

Case-Fonns  in  the  Second  Declension 

49.  a.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  for  the  singular  in  -I : 
as,  humi,  on  the  ground;  Corintlu,  at  Corinth;  for  the  plural,  in  -is:  as, 
PhUippIs,  at  Philippi  (cf.  p.  34,  footnote). 

&•  The  genitive  of  nouns  in  -ius  or  -ium  ended,  until  the  Augustan  Age, 
in  a  single  -i :  as,  fill,  of  a  son ;  Pompei,  of  Pompey  (PompSios) ;  but  the 
accent  of  the  nominative  is  retained:  as,  ingS^'ni,  of  genius.^ 

e.  Proper  names  in  -ius  have  -i  in  the  vocative,  retaining  the  accent  of 
the  nominative :  as,  Vergl'^  So  also,  filius,  son  ;  genius,  divine  guardian :  as, 
audi,  mi  fill,  hear,  my  son. 

Adjectives  in  -Ius  form  the  vocative  in  -ie,  and  some  of  these  are  occa- 
sionally used  as  nouns :  as,  Lacedaemonie,  0  Spartan, 

Note. —Greek  names  in  -ius  have  the  vocative  -ie :  as,  LjndaB,  vocative  Lyrcie. 

d.  The  genitive  plural  often  has  -um  or  (after  y)  -om  (cf.  §  6.  a)  instead 
of  -drum,  especially  in  the  poets:  as,  deum,  superum,  divom,  of  the  gods; 
yirum,  of  men.  Also  in  compounds  of  vir,  and  in  many  words  of  money, 
measure,  and  weight :  as,  Seyirum,  of  the  Seviri;  nummum,  of  coins;  idgenun, 
of  acres. 

e.  The  original  ending  of  the  ablative  singular  (-9d)  is  sometimes  found 
in  early  Latin :  as,  GnaivM  (later,  GnaeS),  Cneius. 

f.  Proper  names  in  4ius,  -eius,  4ius  (as,  AunmculSius,  B6i),  are  declined 
like  Pomplius. 

1  The  genitive  in  -fi  occurs  once  in  Virgil,  and  constantly  in  Ovid,  but  was  probably 
unknown  to  Cleero. 
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g.  Deus  (m.),  god^  is  thus  declined :  — 

Singular  Plural 

NoM.     deua  del  (dil),  dl 

Gen.     del  de5nim,  demn 

Dat.     de5  d^(dils),  diB 

Ace.     deum  deSs 

Abl.     de5  «                  dels  (dils),  dls 

NoTB. — The  YocatiYe  singular  of  dens  does  not  occur  in  classic  Latin,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  dee ;  deus  (like  the  nominatiye)  occurs  in  the  Vulgate.  For  the  genitive 
plural,  diYUffl  or  ^vom  (from  divus,  divine)  is  often  used. 

50.  The  following  stems  in  era-,  in  which  e  belongs  to  the  stem, 

retain  the  e  throughout  and  are  declined  like  puer  (§  47) :  — 

adulter,  adulterer;  gener,  Bon-ivAaw ;  puer,  hoy; 

socer,  father-inrlaw ;  vesper,  evening ;  Liber,  Bacchus, 

Also,  the  adjective  liber,  /ree,  of  which  libeii,  children,  is  the  plural  (§  111.  a), 
and  compounds  in  -f er  and  -ger  (stem  f ero-,  gero-) :  as,  Ifldfer,  morning  star ; 
aimiger,  squire. 

a.  An  old  nominative  socerus  occurs.  So  vocative  puere,  boy,  as  if  from 
f  puerus  (regularly  puer). 

&•  Vir,  man,  has  genitive  yiri ;  the  adjective  satur,  sated,  has  saturi ;  yea- 
per,  evening,  has  ablative  vespere  (locative  vesperi,  in  the  evening), 

c.  Mulciber,  Vulcan,  has  -beri  and  -bri  in  the  genitive.  The  barbaric 
names  Hiber  and  Celtiber  retain  e  throughout. 

51.  The  following,  not  having  e  in  the  stem,  insert  it  in  the 
nominative  singular  and  are  declined  like  ager  (§  47) :  — 


ager,  fiM,  stem  agro- ; 
aper,  hoar ; 
arbiter,  judge  ; 
anster,  south  wind; 
cancer,  crab; 
caper,  goai; 


coluber,  snake; 
conger,  sea  eel ; 
culter,  knife; 
faber,  smith; 
fiber,  heaver; 
liber,  hook; 


magister,  master; 
minister,  servant; 
oleaster,  wild  olive ; 
onager  (-grus),  wild  (ua; 
scomber  (-brus),  m^ickereL 


Greek  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension 

52.  Greek  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  end  in  -os,  -«8,  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  and  in  -on  neuter. 

They  are  mostly  proper  names  and  are  declined  as  follows  in 
the  Singular,  the  Plural,  when  found,  being  regular :  — 
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m^os,  M. 

AthSs,  M. 

DSlot,  F. 

niOB,  V. 

/a6te 

Ath08 

Singular 

Delos 

Ilium 

NOM. 

mytho* 

Ath6B  (-5) 

DSlos 

Ilion 

Gbn. 

mythi 

Ath6  (-i) 

D§]I 

Ilil 

DAT. 

myt;h6 

Atha 

Del5 

Ili5 

Ace. 

mython 

Ath5n  (-tmr) 

Delon  (-um) 

Ilion 

Abl. 

myths 

Ath6 

DSIS 

Ilio 

Voo. 

mythe 

Ath58 

Dele 

lUon 

a»  Many  names  in  -Ss  belonging  to  the  third  declension  haye  also  a 
genitive  in  -i :  as,  ThiicydidSs,  Th^didi  (compare  §  44.  b). 

b.  Several  names  in  -er  have  also  a  nominative  in  -us:  as,  Tencer  or 
Teucms.     The  name  Panthus  has  the  vocative  Panthfi  (§  81.  3). 

c.  The  genitive  plural  of  certain  titles  of  books  takes  the  Greek  ter- 
mination -5n:  as,  Ge5rgic5n,  of  the  Georgics, 

d.  The  termination  -oe  (for  Greek  -oc)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  nomi- 
native plural :  as,  Adelphoe,  the  Adelphi  (a  play  of  Terence). 

e*  Greek  names  in  -eus  (like  Orpheus)  have  forms  of  the  second  and 
third  declensions  (see  §  82). 

THIRD  DECLENSION  (CONSONANT  AND  /^TEMS) 

53.  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension  end  ma,e,I,0,y,  c,l,ii, 
r,  8,  t,  X. 

54.  Stems  of  the  Third  Declension  are  classed  as  follows :  — 

T    /^i  J.  aj.        fa*  Mute  stems. 

I.  Consonant  Stems  -(  ,    t  •     •  j      j  xt      i   x 

I  b.  Liquid  and  Nasal  stems. 

TT   »  oj.        f  <*•  Piire  instems. 
11.  I-Stems  <  ,    Ti,.     J  ,   . 

[  b.  Mixed  i-stems. 

55.  The  Nominative  is  always  derived  from  the  stem. 

The  variety  in  form  in  the  Nominative  is  due  to  simple  modi- 
fications of  the  stem,  of  which  the  most  important  are  — 

1.  Combination  of  final  consonants :  as  of  c  (or  g)  and  s  to  form  z ;  duz, 
ducis,  stem  due-;  rex,  regis,  stem  reg-. 

2.  Omission  of  a  final  consonant :  as  of  a  final  nasal ;  le5,  leSnis,  stem 
le5n-;  5rati5,  5rati5nis,  stem  5rati5n-. 

3.*  Omission  of  a  final  vowel :  as  of  final  i ;  calcar,  calc&ris,  stem  calcftri-. 
4.  Change  of  vowel  in  the  final  syllable :  as  of  a  to  e ;  pnnceps  (for  -caps), 
principiS)  stem  princip-  (for  -cap-).  . 
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Consonant  Stems 
Mate  Stems 

56.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Nouns  with  mute  stems  form  the 
Nominative  by  adding  s  to  the  stem. 

A  liAbial  (p)  is  retained  before  s :  as,  pnncep-s. 

A  lingual  (t,  d)  is  dropped  before  s :  as,  miles  (stem  milit-),  custSs  (stem 
cast5d-). 

A  palatal  (c,  g)  unites  with  s  to  form  x :  as,  dux  (for  fduc-s),  lix  (for 
treg-8). 

a.  In  dissyllabic  stems  the  final  syllable  often  shows  e  in  the  nomina- 
tiye  and  i  in  the  stem :  as,  princeps,  stem  pnncip-  (for  -cap-). 

57.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


princeps,  c,  chirf 

radix,  F.,  root 

miles,  M.,  soldier 

Stem  pxindp- 

Stem  rUdic- 

SlNGULAR 

STEMmmt- 

1 A  RIB— HMmn 

NOM. 

prlnceps 

radix 

miles 

JiiDl1i~JCJ!l  1/lJ 

•s 

Gbn. 

principis 

radicis 

militis 

-is 

Dat. 

prmcipf 

radici 

militl 

-I 

Aco. 

principem 

r&dicem 

militem 

-em 

Abl. 

principe 

radice 
Plural 

milite 

-e 

NOM. 

principSs 

radices 

miUtes 

-es 

GSN. 

principum 

radicum 

militum 

-um 

DAT. 

principibiis 

radicibus 

militibus 

-ibUB 

Acc. 

principSs 

radices 

milites 

-es 

Abl. 

principibuB 

radicibus 

militibus 

-ibus 

cfistSs,  c,  guard 

dux,  c,  leader 

rex,  M.,  king 

Stem  castod- 

Stem  duc- 

SlNGULAR 

Stem  rSg- 

1  A  BIT     IWTWIK 

NOM. 

custOs 

duz 

r§x 

; AB  JS— BK  OLD 

•s 

Gbk. 

custddiB 

duels 

regis 

-is 

DAT. 

cust6dl 

dud 

re^ 

-I 

Aco. 

custodem 

ducem 

regem 

-em 

Abl. 

custode 

duce 

rege 

-o 
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Plural 

NOM. 

ca8t5d68 

duces 

rcges 

-6s 

Gbk. 

custodum 

ducuxn 

rSgum 

-Tun 

DAT. 

custodibna 

ducibus 

regibns 

•ibus 

Aco. 

cnstodes 

duces 

rgges 

-es 

Abl. 

costddibtiB 

dudbus 

rigibns 

-Ibns 

a.  In  like  manner  are  declined  — 
ariSs,  -etis  (m.),  ram;  comes,  -itis  (c),  companion;  lapis,  -idis  (m.),  stone; 
ifldex,  -icis  (m.),  ju4^e;  coinix,  -icis  (f.),  raven^  and  many  other  nouns. 

58.  Most  mute  stems  are  Masculine  or  Feminine.  Those  that 
are  neuter  have  for  the  Nominative  the  simple  stem.     But,  — 

a*  Lingual  Stems  (t,  d)  ending  in  two  consonants  drop  the  final  mute : 
as,  cor  (stem  cord-),  lac  (stem  lad-).  So  also  stems  in  &t-  from  the  Greek : 
as,  poSma  (stem  poemat-). 

6.  The  stem  capit-  shows  u  in  the  nominative  (caput  for  fcapot). 

59.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows:  — 


cor,  N.,  heart 

caput,  N.,  head 

poSma,  N.,poei7i 

Stem  cord- 

Stbm  capit- 

Singular 

Stbm  poSmat- 

OASB-ENDD 

NOM. 

cor 

caput 

po6ma 

Gbk. 

cordis 

capitis 

pogmatis 

-is 

DAT. 

cordi 

capiti 

poSmati 

4 

Ace. 

cor 

caput 

po€ma 

Abl. 

corde 

capite 

Plural 

po§mate 

-e 

NOM. 

corda 

capita 

poSmata 

-a 

Gbn. 

capitum 

poSmatuni 

-um 

DAT. 

cordibus 

capitibus 

poematibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

corda 

capita 

poemata 

-a 

Abl. 

cordibus 

capitibus 

poematibus 

-ibus 

60.  The  following  irregularities  require  notice :  — 
a.  Greek  neuters  with  nominative  singular  in  -a  (as  poema)  frequently 
end  in  -Is  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  and  rarely  in  -drum  in  the  geni- 
tive plural ;  as,  poematis  (for  poematibus),  poematdrum  (for  poematum). 

6.  A  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns  with  mute  stems  want  the  geni- 
tive plural  (like  cor).     See  §  103.  g.  2. 
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Liquid  and  Nasal  Stems  (I,  n,  r) 

61.  In  Masculine  and  Feminine  nouns  with  liquid  and  nasal 
steins  the  Nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Stems  in  on-  drop  n  in  the  nominative :  as  in  legid,  stem  legiSn-. 

2.  Stems  in  din-  and  gin-  drop  n  and  keep  an  original  5  in  the  nominative :  as 
in  Virgo,  stem  virgin-.^ 

3.  Stems  in  in-  (not  din-  or  gin-)  retain  n  and  have  e  instead  of  i  in  the  nom- 
inative :  as  in  comicen,  stem  comicin-.^ 

4.  Stems  in  tr-  have  -ter  in  the  nominative :  as,  pater,  stem  patr-.* 

62.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

c5iunil,  M.,  consul  le5,  m.,  lion      virg5,  p.,  maiden  pater,  m.^  father 
Stem  consul-        Stem  leon-  Stem  virgin-  Stem  patr- 


Singular 

KOM. 

consul 

led 

Virgo 

OAI 

pater 

9E-SMDIN< 

Gen. 

consulis 

ledniB 

Virginia 

patris 

-ia 

Dat. 

cdnsuU 

lednl 

virgini 

patrl 

-I 

Ace. 

consulem 

le5nem 

virginem 

patrem 

-em 

Abl. 

consuls 

leone 

virgine 
Plural 

patre 

-e 

NOM. 

cdnsulSs 

Ie5n68 

virginSs 

patrSa 

-ea 

Gen. 

cdnsolum 

leonam 

virginum 

patrum 

-um 

Dat. 

consulibns 

leonibns 

virginibua 

patribua 

-ibua 

Ace. 

c5nsul6B 

leonSs 

virginSs 

patr&i 

-Sa 

Abl. 

consulibus 

leonibus 

virginibua 

patribua 

-ibua 

Note  1.  —  Stems  in  n-,  rr-  (y.)  lose  one  of  their  liquids  in  the  nominative:  as,  far, 
fairis;  mel,  meUis. 

Note  2. — A  few  masculine  and  feminine  stems  have  a  nominative  in  -s  as  well  as 
in  -r:  as,  bonds  or  honor,  arbos  or  arbor. 

Note  3. — Canis,  dog,  and  iuvcnis,  youth,  have  -is  in  the  nominative. 


1  These  differences  depend  in  part  upon  special  phonetic  laws,  in  accordance  with 
which  vowels  in  weakly  accented  or  unaccented  syllables  are  variously  modified,  and 
in  part  upon  the  influence  of  analogy. 

*  These,  no  doubt,  had  originally  ter-  in  the  stem,  but  this  had  become  weakened 
to  tr-  in  some  of  the  cases  even  in  the  parent  speech.  In  Latin  only  the  nominative  and 
vocative  singular  show  the  e.  But  cf .  M&spitris  and  M&spiteris  (M&[r]8-piter),  quoted  by 
Priscian  as  old  forms. 
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63.  In  Neuter  nouns  with  liquid  or  nasal  stems  the  Nomina- 

tiye  is  the  same  as  the  stem. 

Ezceptiona :  1.  Stems  in  in-  have  e  instead  of  i  in  the  nominatiye :  as  in 
ndmen,  stem  nomin-. 

2.  Most  stems  in  er-  and  or-  have  -as  in  the  nominative :  as,  genus,  stem  gener-.^ 

64.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — > 

nomen,  n.,  name   genus,  n.,  roM  corpus,  n.,  body    aequor,  n.,  sea 
Stbm  nomin-  Stbm  gener-        Stem  coxpor-  Stbm  aequor- 


-. 

Singular 

NOM. 

ndmen 

genus 

corpus 

aequoT 

Gen. 

nomlnis 

generis 

corporis 

aequoris 

DAT. 

nomini 

generl 

corporl 

aequoii 

Ace. 

nomen 

genus 

corpus 

aequor 

Abl. 

nomine 

genere 

Plural 

corpore 

aequore 

NOM. 

nSmina 

genera 

corpora 

aequora 

Gen. 

nominmn 

generum 

corpomm 

aequomm 

Dat. 

ndminibuB 

generibuB 

corporibus 

aequoribus 

Ace. 

nomina 

genera 

corpora 

aequora 

Abl. 

nominibas 

generibua 

corporibus 

aequoribus 

So  also  are  declined  opus,  -eris,  work;  pignus,  -eris  or  -oris,  pledge,  etc. 

Note.  — The  following  real  or  apparent  liquid  and  nasal  stems  have  the  genitiye 
plural  in  -ium,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  i-stems:  imber,  linter,  fiter,  yenter ;  gB», 
mis,  mus,  [fren];  also  vIrSs  (plural  of  vis:  see  §79). 


t-STBMS 

65.  Nouns  of  this  class  include  — 

1.  Pure  i-Stems : 

a«  Masculine  and  Feminine  parisyllabic  ^  nouns  in  -is  and  four  in  -er. 
&•  Neuters  in  -e,  -al,  and  -ar. 

2.  Mixed  i-Stems,  declined  in  the  singular  like  consonant  stems, 
in  the  plural  like  i-stems. 

*  These  were  originally  s-stems  (cf.  §  16.  4). 

3  I.e.  haying  the  saW  number  of  syllables  in  the  nominatiye  and  genitiye  sing^nlar. 
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Pure  ^Sterns 

66.  Masculine  and  Feminine  parisyllabic  nouns  in  -is  form  the 

Nominative  singular  by  adding  s  to  the  stem. 

Four  stems  in  bri-  and  tii-  do  not  add  a  to  form  the  nominatiye,  but  drop  i 
and  insert  e  before  r.     These  are  imber,  linter,  flter,  venter. 

67.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


sitis,  F 

.,  thirst 

tnrris,  p.,  tower 

ignis,  M.,fire 

imber,  m.,  rain 

Stem  siti- 

SxBMtuni- 

Stem  i^- 

Stem  imbri- 

SlNGULAB 

NOM. 

sitis 

turris 

Tgnis 

imber 

Gen. 

sitiB 

tnrris 

Ignis 

imbris 

DAT. 

siti 

tnrri 

ignl 

imbri 

Ace. 

sitim 

tnrrim  (-em) 

ignem 

imbrem 

Abl. 

sitI 

turri  (-e) 

ignl(-e) 

imbii  (-e) 

Plural 

NOM. 

turrSs 

IgnSs 

imbrgs 

Gen. 

tnrrium 

ignium 

imbrium 

DAT. 

turribus 

ignibus 

imbribus 

Ace. 

turrfs  (-€s) 

Ignis  (-Ss) 

imbris  (-Ss) 

Abl. 

turribus 

Ignibus 

imbribus 

68.  In  Neuters  the  Nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  with 
final  i  changed  to  e :  as,  mare,  stem  mari-.  But  most  nouns  ^  in 
which  the  i  of  the  stem  is  preceded  by  fil  or  fir  lose  the  final  vowel 
and  shorten  the  preceding  a :  as,  animSl,  stem  animali-.^ 

a.  Neuters  in  -e,  -al,  and  -ar  have  -i  in  the  ablative  singular,  -ium  in  the 
genitive  plural,  and  -ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural :  as,  animal, 
animsii^  -ia,  -iimi. 

1  Such  are  animal,  bacch&nal,  bidental,  capital,  cervical,  cubital,  lupercal,  minfital, 
pnteal,  quadiantal,  total,  tribfinal,  veetigal ;  calcar,  cochlear,  exemplar,  lacunar,  laquear, 
l&car,  Idminar,  lupftnar,  palear,  pulvinar,  torcular.  Cf.  the  plurals  dent&lia,  frontllia, 
gennllia,  spSnsUia ;  altilria,  plantaria,  specuUria,  t&Uria ;  also  many  names  of  festivals, 
as,  S&tomAlia. 

3  Exceptions  are  angnr&le,  coUare,  fScUe,  n&v&le,  penetrile,  r&m&le,  scutUe,  tibiale; 
alveire,  capiUire,  cochle&re. 
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DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 


[§§  69-71 


69.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

sedile,  n.  ,  seat    animal,  k.  ,  animal      calcar,  n.  ,  spur 
Stem  sedili-  Stem  anixn&li-  Stem  calcAxir 


NOM. 

sedile 

Singular 
animal 

calcar 

OASB-BNDIKGS 

-€  or  — 

Gen. 

sedllis 

animalis 

calcails 

-is 

DAT. 

sediU 

animali 

calcarl 

-I 

Ace. 

sedile 

animal 

calcar 

-e  or  — 

Abl. 

sedili 

animali 

Plural 

calcarl 

-I 

NOM. 

sedilia 

animalia 

calcaria 

4a 

Gen. 

sedilium 

animalium 

calcarium 

-ium 

Dat. 

sedilibus 

animalibus 

calcaribus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

sedilia 

animalia 

calcaria 

-ia 

^L. 

sedilibns 

animalibus 

calcaribns 

-ibns 

Mixed  ^Sterns 

70.  Mixed  i-stems  are  either  original  i-stems  that  have  lost  their 
i-forms  in  the  singular,  or  consonant  stems  that  have  assumed  i- 
forms  in  the  plural. 

Note. — It  is  sometiines  impossible  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes. 

71.  Mixed  i-stems  have  -em  in  the  accusative  and  -e  in  the  abla- 
tive singular,  -ium  in  the  genitive  ^  and  -is  or  -6s  in  the  accusative 
plural.     They  include  the  following:  — 

1.  Nouns  in  -es,  gen.  -is.' 

2.  Monosyllables  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  consonant :  as,  ars,  p5ns,  arx. 

3.  Polysyllables  in  -ns  or  -rs :  as,  aliens,  cohors. 

4.  Nouns  in  -tas,  genitive  -talis  (genitive  plural  usually  -um)* :  as,  civitas. 

5.  Penates,  optimates,  and  nouns  denoting  birth  or  abode  {patrials)  in  -as, 
-is,  plural  -ates,  -ites :  as,  Arpinas,  plural  Arpinates ;  Quiris,  plural  Qnirites. 

6.  The  following  monosyllables  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  vowel :  <l5s, 
fraus,  glis,  lis,  mas,  mus,  nix,  nox,  strix,  vis. 

1  There  is  much  variety  in  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  some  of  these  words  having 
-ium,  some  -um,  and  some  both. 

3  These  are  aclnacSs,  aedCs,  alcSs,  caedStf,  cautSs,  clftdCs,  compis^s,  contilsSs,  famSs, 
feiSs,  fldSs  (plural),  indoles,  IftMs,  laSs,  mSlSs,  mdl$s,  nubSs,  palumMs,  prdlCs,  pr5pic68, 
pub$8,  sSdSs,  saepSs,  sordSs,  strings,  struSs,  subolSs,  t&bSs,  torqufis,  tudSs,  vAtSs,  vehSi) 
veprfis,  verrSs,  volpSs ;  aedSs  has  also  nominative  aedis. 
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§§72-76]  THIRD  DECLENSION:    MIXED  /-STEMS 

72.  Nouns  of  this  class  are  thus  declined :  — 

nfibes,  F.,  doud  urbs,  f.,  city    nox,  f.,  nig?U    cli^ns,  m.,  cHent 
Stbm  nttb(i)-      Stem  urb(i)-    Stem  noct(i)-     Stem  client(i)- 


NoM.  nubSs 

Gen.  nubia 

Dat.  nubl 

Ace.  nubem 

Abl.  nube 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


nubes 

nubium 

nubibns 

nubi8(-6s) 

nubibus 


iirbfl 

urbis 

urbl 

urbem 

urbe 


urbes 

urbium 

urbibuB 

iirbi8(-6s) 

urbibus 


Singular 

nox 

noctis 

noptS 

noctem 

nocte 

Plural 

noctes 

noctiuni 

noctibua 

noctIiB(-6s) 

noctibus 


cliens 

clientiB 

clientl 

clientem 

cliente 


clientes 
clientium  ^ 
clientibus 
clientt»(-58) 
clientibus 


31 


aetAs,  F.,  age 
Stem  aetat(i)- 


aet^ 

aet§.tiB 

aetati 

aet^tem 

aetate 


aet§>t6s 

aetatum^ 

aetatibus 

aetatl8(-S8) 

aetatibus 


Summary  of  ^Stems 

73*  The  i-declension  was  confused  even  to  the  Romans  themselves,  nor  was  it  stable 
at  aU  periods  of  the  language,  early  Latin  having  i-f orms  which  afterwards  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  tendency  in  nouns  to  lose  the  i-forms,  in  adjectives  to  gain  them. 
The  nominative  plural  (-is) »  was  most  thoroughly  lost,  next  the  accusative  singular 
(-im),  next  the  ablative  (-i) ;  while  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural  (-ium,  -is)  were 
retained  in  almost  all. 

74.  I-stems  show  the  i  of  the  stem  in  the  following  forms :  — 
a»  They  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -ium  (but  some  monosyllables  lack 

it  entirely).     For  a  few  exceptions,  see  §  78. 

h*  All  neuters  have  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  -ia. 

€•  The  accusative  plural  (m.  or  f.)  is  regularly  -is. 

d»  The  accusative  singul|ir  (m.  or  f.)  of  a  few  ends  in  -im  (§  75). 

€•  The  ablative  singular  of  all  neuters,  and  of  many  masculines  and 
feminines,  ends  in  -i  (see  §  76). 

75.  Th^  regular  case-ending  of  the  Accusative  singular  of  i- 
stems  (M.  or  F.)  would  be  -im :  as,  sitis,  sitim  (cf .  stella,  ^am ;  senrus, 
-urn);  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -em  (following  the 
consonant  declension). 


1  Rarely  clientiim.  2  Also  aetfltium.    Cf.  §  71.  4. 

'  An  old,  though  not  the  original,  ending  (see  p.  32,  footnote  2). 
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32  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS  [55  7^78 

a*  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  exclusively  — 

1.  In  Greek  nouns  and  in  names  of  rivers. 

2.  In  bOxis,  cacamis,  xivis,  sitis,  tnssii,  vis. 

8.  In  adverbs  in  -tim  (being  accusative  of  nouns  in  -tis),  as,  partim ;  and  in 
amussim. 

6.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  sometimes  in  febris,  pnppis,  lestis, 
turris,  securis,  sementis,  and  rarely  in  many  other  words. 

76.  The  regular  form  of  the  Ablative  singular  of  i-stems  would 
be  -i:  as,  sitis,  siti;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -e. 

a.  The  ablative  in  -i  is  foimd  exclusively — 

1.  In  nouns  having  the  accusative  in  -im  (§  76) ;  also  secflxis. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns:  aeqa&lis,  annfilis,  aqnilis,  cob- 
Solaris,  gentilis,  molHris,  primipil&ris,  tribiilis. 

8.  In  neuters  in  -«,  -al,  -ai ;  except  baccar,  iubar,  x5te,  and  sometimes  maxe. 

* 
bm  The  ablative  in  -i  is  found  s(Hnetimes  — 

1.  In  avis,  cUlvis,  febris,  finis,  ignis,^  imber,  Iflz,  nftvis,  ovis,  pelvis,  pnppis, 
sementis,  strigilis,  tuiris,  and  occasionally  in  other  words. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns :  afEinis,  bipennis,  canUis,  famili- 
ftris,  n&t&Iis,  rivftlis,  sapiens,  trid^ns,  triiSmis,  vScftlis. 

NoTB  1. — The  ablative  of  famSs  is  always  famS  (§  106.  e).  The  defective  mine  has 
sometimes  m&ni  (§  103.  6.  n.)  as  ablative. 

NoTB  2. — Most  names  of  towns  in  -e  (as,  Praeneste,  Tergeste)  and  SSiacte,  a  moun- 
tain, have  the  ablative  in  -e.    Caere  has  CaerSte. 

NoTB  3. — Canis  and  iuvenis  have  cane,  iavene. 

77.  The  regular  Nominative  plural  of  interns  is  -Ce,^  but  -It  is 
occasionally  found.  The  regular  Accusative  plural  -is  is  conmion, 
but  not  exclusively  used  in  any  word.  An  old  form  for  both 
cases  is  -Ss  (diphthong). 

78.  The  following  hive  -urn  (not  -ium)  in  the  genitive  plural: 

1.  Always,  —  canis,  invenis,' ambagSs,  mare  (once  only,  otherwise  want- 
ing), TOlucris ;  regularly,  sMSs,  y&tSs. 

2.  Sometimes,  —  apis,  caedSs,  dadSs,  mSnsls,  stmSs,  snbolSs. 

8.  Very  rarely, — patrials  in  -is,  -fttis ;  -Is,  4tl8 ;  as,  Arpin&s,  Arpin&tiiiii ; 
Samnis,  Samnitum. 

1  Always  in  the  formula  aqa&  et  Igni  interdld  (§  401). 

2  The  Indo-European  ending  of  the  nominative  planU,  -«8  (preserved  in  Greek  in 
consonant  stems,  as  6pTv^j  6pTvy-€s)f  contracts  with  a  stem-vowel  and  gives  -Ss  in  the 
Latin  i-declension  (cf.  the  Greek  plural  fcts).  This  -te  was  extended  to  consonant 
stems  in  Latin.  •  Canis  and  inveois  are  really  n-stems. 
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THIBD  DECLENSION:  IRREGULAR  NOUNS 


83 


Inegnlar  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension 

79.  In  many  nouns  the  stem  is  irregularly  modified  in  the  nomi- 
native or  other  cases.    Some  peculiar  forms  are  thus  declined :  — 


bds,  e. 

senez,  m. 

car5,  p. 

OS,  N. 

yis,p. 

ox,  cow 

old  man 

flesh 

bone 

force 

Singular 

NOM. 

b58 

secex 

car6 

OS 

VIS 

Gen. 

bSvls 

senia 

camis 

ossia 

vis  (rare) 

Dat. 

bOYi 

seni 

carni 

ossi 

vi  (rare) 

Ace. 

bovem 

senem 

camem 

OS 

vim 

Abl. 

bove 

sene 

carne 

esse 

vi 

catOe 

Plural 

strength 

NOM. 

boYte 

senes 

cam6s 

ossa 

virSs 

Gen. 

bourn 

sennm 

carnium 

ossium 

virium 

Dat. 

bobus  (bubus) 

senibus 

camibus 

ossibus 

i       viribus 

Ace. 

bovte 

senfis 

carn6s 

ossa 

virfe  (-68) 

Abl. 

bobus  (bubus) 

senibus 

carnibuB 

ossibua 

i       viribus 

8U9,  0. 

luppiter, 

H. 

niz,  F. 

iter,  N. 

9mne 

JupUer 

snow 

march 

Singular 

NOM 

sQs 

luppiter  ^ 

I 

niz 

iter 

Gen. 

snia 

lovis 

nivis 

itineris 

Dat. 

suX 

lo^ 

nivl 

itinerl 

Ace. 

suem 

lovem 

nivem 

iter 

Abl. 

sue 

love 

nive 

itinera 

Plural 

NOM.        suBb 

nivSa 

\ 

itinera 

Gen. 

suum 

niyium 

itinerum 

Dat. 

subus 

(sulbus) 

niyibus 

itineribus 

Ace. 

sues 

nivSs 

itinera 

Abl. 

subus 

(suibus) 

niyibus 

itineribus 

1  AlBO  Iftpiter. 
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34  DECLENSION   OF  NOUNS  [§§  7»-81 

a.  Two  vowel-stems  in  u-,  gru-  and  sii-,  which  follow  the  third  declension, 
add  8  in  the  nominative,  and  are  inflected  like  mute  stems :  grus  has  also 
a  nominative  gruis ;  sus  has  both  suibus  and  subus  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural,  grus  has  only  gruibus. 

b»  In  the  stem  bov-  (bou-)  the  diphthong  on  becomes  5  in  the  nominative 
(b5s,  bSvis). 

In  nav-  (nau-)  an  i  is  added  (navis,  -is),  and  it  is  declined  like  tnrris  (§  67). 

In  Wv-  (=  Zcv?)  the  diphthong  (ou)  becomes  u  in  lu-piter  (for  -pkter), 
genitive  Idyls,  etc. ;  but  the  form  luppiter  is  preferred. 

e.  In  iter,  itineris  (n.),  iecur,  iecinoris  (iecoris)  (n.),  sapellSx,  snpellSctilis 
(f.),  the  nominative  has  been  formed  from  a  shorter  stem ;  in  senex,  senis, 
from  a  longer ;  so  that  these  words  show  a  combination  of  forms  from  two 
distinct  stems. 

d.  In  nix,  nivis  the  nominative  retains  a  g  from  the  original  stem,  the  g 
uniting  with  s,  the  nominative  ending,  to  form  z.  In  the  other  cases  the 
stem  assumes  the  form  niy-  and  it  adds  i  in  the  genitive  pluraL 

e.  VSs  (n.),  yasis,  keeps  8  throughout ;  plural  yasa,  yasSnun.  A  dative 
plural  yasibus  also  occurs.    There  is  a  rare  singular  y&som. 

The  Locatiye  Case 

80.  The  Locative  form  for  nouns  of  the  third  declension  ends 
in  the  singular  in  -i  or  -e,  in  the  plural  in  -ibus :  as,  rfiri,  in  the 
country;  CarthSgini  or  Carthagine,  at  Carthage;  Txallibas,  at  TrcMe».^ 

Greek  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension 

81.  Many  nouns  originally  Greek  —  mostly  proper  names  — 
retain  Greek  forms  of  inflection.     So  especially  — 

1.  Genitive  singular  in  -os,  as,  tigridos. 

2.  Accusative  singular  in  -a,  as,  aethera. 

3.  Vocative  singular  like  the  stem,  as,  PeridS,  Orpheu,  AtUU 

4.  Nominative  plural  in  -Ss,  as,  herdte. 

5.  Accusative  plural  in  -&s,  as,  lierGSs. 

^  The  Indo-European  locative  singular  ended  in  -I,  which  became  -^  in  Latin.  Thus 
ihe  Latin  ablative  in  -e  is,  historically  considered,  a  locative.  The  Latin  ablative  in 
-i  (from  -id)  was  an  analogical  formation  (cf .  -a  from  -4d,  -6  from  -od),  properly  belong- 
ing to  i-stems.  With  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words,  a  locative  function  was 
ascribed  to  forms  in  -i  (as,  Carthagini),  partly  on  the  analogy  of  the  real  locative  of 
o-stems  (as,  Connthi,  §  49.  a) ;  but  forms  in  -S  also  survived  in  this  use.  The  plaral 
-bus  is  properly  dative  or  ablative,  but  in  forms  like  TraUibos  it  has  a  locative  func- 
tion. Cf .  Philippis  (§  49.  a),  in  which  the  ending  -is  is,  historically  considered,  eithei 
locative,  or  instrumental,  or  both,  and  Athfinls  (§  43.  c),  in  which  the  ending  is  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  o-stems. 
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86 

82. 

.  Some  of  these  forms  are  seen  in  the 

following  examples :  — 

] 

lieros,  M.,  hero 

lam^iBtV.,torch  basis,  f.,  &a«e 

tigiis,  c,  tiger  niis,  f.,  naiad 

Stbm  h$rd- 

Stbm  lampad-       Stbm  basi- 
Singular 

«-{S? 

^"      STBMIiaid- 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Abl. 

h6r5s 

herois 

hSroI 

herda 

hSroe 

lampas 

lampadoB 

lampadi 

lampada 

lampade 

basis 

baseds 

basX 

basin 

basi 

tigils                  n&is 
tigrls(-idos)      n&idos 
tigrI                   n&idi 
tigrln(-ida)        n&ida 
tigrl(-ide)          n&ide 

Plural 

NOM. 

Gbn. 

D.,A.J 

Ace, 

hSr6«s 
bSroam 
hSroibns 
her5&s 

lampadSs 
lampadum 
lampadibus 
lampadSs 

basSs                tigrfis                 n&idSs 
ba8iiim(-e5n)  tigrium              naidnm 
basibus             tigribns             nfiidibus 
bas!B(-€i8)        tigrlB(-idSs)      nfiidSs 

Proper  Names 

NOM. 

Gbk. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 
Voc. 

-  Dld3 
Did6ni8(Dldfls) 
Dld6nI(Did5) 
Dld6nem(-a) 
Did6ne(-6) 
Dld6 

Simois 

SimoeBtls 

Simoenil 

SimoeBta 

Simoente 

Simois 

Capys 

Capyos 

Capyl 

Capyn 

Capye 

Capy 

NOM. 

Gbk. 
Dat. 

Orpheus 

OrpheI(-e6s) 

OrpheI(-e6) 

Pericles 

PericllB(-I) 

Pericll(-i) 

Paris 

Paridis 

ParidI 
r  Paridem, 
[  Parim(-in) 

Paride,  Pari 

Pari 

Ace. 

Abl. 
Voc. 

Orphea(-am) 

OrpheC 
Orpheu 

Periclem(-ea,  -fo) 

Pericle 
Pericl6B(-6) 

NoTR. — The  regular  Latin  forms  may  be  used  for  most  of  the  above. 

83.  Other  peculiarities  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Delphiniis,  -i  (m.),  has  also  the  form  delphin,  -inis ;  Salamis,  -is  (f.), 
has  ace.  Salamina. 

b»  Most  stems  in  Id-  (nom.  -is)  often  bave  also  tbe  forms  of  i-stems :  as, 
tisris,  gen.  -Mis  (-Idos)  or  -is ;  ace.  -idem  (-ida)  or  -im  (-in) ;  abl.  -Me  or  -L 
But  many,  including  most  feminine  proper  names,  have  ace.  -idem  (-ida). 
abL  -ide,  —  not  -im  or  -L     (These  stems  are  irregular  also  in  Greek.) 


1  Datiye,  UrUsiii  (once  only). 
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86  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS  [§§  83-«6 

c»  stems  in  on-  sometimes  retain  -n  in  the  nominative:  as,  Agamem- 
n5n  (or  Agamemnd),  genitive  -dnis,  accusative  -dna. 

dm  Stems  in  ont-  form  the  nominative  in  -5n:  as,  horizdn,  Xenophdn; 
but  a  few  are  occasionally  Latinized  into  5iir  (nom.  -o) :  as,  Dracd,  -Snis ; 
Antiph5,  -5nis. 

e.  Like  Simois  are  declined  stems  in  ant-,  ent-,  and  a  few  m  fint-  (nomi- 
native in  -as,  -is,  -us) :  as,  Atlas,  -antis ;  Trapezus,  -untis. 

/•  Some  words  fluctuate  between  different  declensions :  as  Orpheus  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third. 

g»  -5n  is  found  in  the  genitive  plural  in  a  few  Greek  titles  of  books :  as, 
Metamorphdsedn,  of  the  Metamorphoses  (Ovid's  well-known  poem);  Gedrgicon, 
<^ihe  Georgies  (a  poem  of  Virgil). 

Gender  in  the  Third  Declension 

84.  The  Gender  of  nouns  of  this  declension  must  be  learned 
by  practice  and  from  the  Lexicon.  Many  are  masculine  or  femi- 
nine by  nature  or  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  for  gen- 
der (p.  16).  The  most  important  rules  for  the  others,  with  their 
principal  exceptions,  are  the  following:  —  ^ 

85.  Masculine  are  nouns  in  -or,  -58,  -er,  -6s  (gen.  -itis),  -ex  (gen. 
-ids):  as,  color,  flSs,  imber,  gurges  (gurgitis),  vertex  (verticis). 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 
a.  Feminine  are  arbor ;  c5s,  d5s ;  linter. 

h.  Neuter  are  ador,  aequor,  cor,  marmor ;  5s  (oris) ;  also  os  (ossis) ; 
cadaver,  iter,  tuber,  nber,  ver ;  and  names  of  plants  and  trees  in  -er :  as, 
acer,  papaver. 

86.  Feminine  are  nouns  in-0, -as, -Ss,  -is, -fls,  -x,  and  in  -s  preceded 
by  a  consonant:  as,  legiS,  civitSs,  nfibSs,  avis,  virtus,  arx,  urbs.  The 
nouns  in  -0  are  mostly  those  in  -d6  and  -g5,  and  abstract  and  collec- 
tive nouns  in  -15. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

a*  Masculine  are  le5,  leonis ;  lig5,  5nis ;  serm5,  -5nis ;  also  card5,  harpagS, 
margd,  5rd5,  torbS ;  and  concrete  nouns  in  -i5 :  as,  pugi5,  uni5,  papili5 ;  ^ 
aclnaces,  aries,  celes,  lebes,  paries,  pSs ; 

1  Some  nouns  of  doubtful  or  variable  gender  are  omitted. 

2  Many  nouns  in  -5  (gen.  -dnis)  are  masculine  by  signification:  as,  gerB,  oarHsr; 
restiS,  ropemaker;  and  family  names  (originally  nicknames) :  as,  Cicerd,  K&sd.  See 
H286.  6,206. 
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rOUBTH  DECLENSION 


87 


Koims  in  -nis  and  -guis :  as,  ignis,  sanguis ;  also  axis,  canlis,  collis,  cacnmis, 
Snsis,  fascis,  follis,  fustis,  lapis,  mensis,  orbis,  piscis,  postis,  pnlyis,  ydmis ; 

calix,  fornix,  grex,  phoenix,  and  nonns  in  -ex  (gen.  -ids)  (§  85); 
d£ns,  fdns,  m5ns,  pdns. 

NoTB. — Some  nouns  in  -is  and  -ns  which  are  masculine  were  originally  adjectiTes 
or  participles  agreeing  with  a  masculine  noun:  at,  Aprilis  (sc.  mSnsis),  m.,  April; 
oiiens  (sc.  851),  M.,  the  east;  annaiis  (sc.  liber),  m.,  the  year-hook. 

b.  Neuter  are  yas  (yasis) ;  crus,  iiis,  pus,  rus,  tus. 

87.  Neuter  are  nouns  in  -a,  -e,  -1,  -n,  -ar,  -ur,  -Us :  as,  poSma,  mare, 
animal,  nOmen,  calcar,  rObor,  corpus ;  also  lac  and  caput. 

Exceptions  are  the  following :  — 

a*  Masculine  are  sal,  s51,  pecten,  yultur,  lepos. 
b.  Feminine  is  peons  (gen.  -udis). 

FOURTH  DECLENSION 

88.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  ends  in  u-. 
This  is  usually  weakened  to  i  before  -bus.  Masculine  and  Femi- 
nine nouns  form  the  nominative  by  adding  s ;  Neuters  have  for 
nominative  the  simple  stem,  but  with  Vl  (long), 

89.  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  declined  as  follows : 


manus,  f.,  hand    '. 

lacns,  M.,  laJce 

genfi,  N.,  knee 

Stem  manu- 

Stem  lacu- 

Stem  genu- 

Singular 

OASB-EJNI>INaB 

OASX-BKDINQfl 

NOM. 

manna 

lacuB 

-us 

genfl 

.fl 

Gen. 

'  mantis 

lacHs 

-tUi 

gentUi 

-tlB 

Dat. 

mannl(-fl) 

lacuI(-«) 

-ul(.tl) 

genfl 

-fl 

Ace. 

mannm 

lacnm 

•um 

genfl 

-fl 

Abl. 

laefl 

-fl 
Plural 

genu 

-fl 

NOM. 

manfis 

lacfUi 

-1l8 

genua 

-ua 

6bn. 

mannum 

lacuum 

-uum 

genuum 

-uum 

DAT. 

manibus 

lacubus 

-ibus(-ubu8) 

genibuB 

-ibuB 

Ace. 

man^ 

laclifl 

-1l8 

genua 

-ua 

Abl. 

manibus 

lacubus 

-ibuB(-ubuB) 

genibuB 

-ibuB 
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88  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS  [§§  90-»3 

Gender  in  the  Fourth  Declension 

90.  Most  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  in  -ixs  are  Masculine. 

JExceptioM :  The  following  are  Feminine :  acus,  anus,  colas,  domus,  idfls  (plural), 
manus,  nums,  porticus,  quinqu&tras  (plural),  socros,  tiibus,  with  a  few  names  of 
plants  and  trees.    Also,  rarely,  penus,  specus. 

91.  The  only  Neuters  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  comii,  genH, 
pecH  (§106./),  vera.i 

Case-Forms  in  the  Fourth  Dedension 

92.  The  following  peculiarities  in  case-forms  of  the  Fourth 
Declension  require  notice :  — 

a»  A  genitive  singular  in  -i  (as  of  the  second  declension)  sometimes 
occurs  in  nouns  in  -tus :  as,  senatus,  genitive  senati  (regularly  sen&tus). 

bm  In  the  genitive  plural  -uum  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  one  syllsr 
ble,  and  may  then  be  written  -um :  as,  currum  (Aen.  vi.  653)  for  curmum. 

c.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -iibus  are  retained  in  partus  and 
tribus;  so  regularly  in  artus  and  lacus,  and  occasionally  in  other  words; 
portus  and  specus  have  both  -ubus  and  -ibus. 

d*  Most  names  of  plants  and  trees,  and  colus,  distaff,  have  also  forms  of 
the  second  declension :  as,  ficus,  fig,  genitive  ficus  or  fici. 

Cm  An  old  genitive  singular  in  -uis  or  -uos  and  an  old  genitive  plural  in 
•uom  occur  rarely :  as,  senatuis,  senatuos ;  fluctuom. 

/•  The  ablative  singular  ended  anciently  in  -ud  (cf.  §  43.  n.  1) :  as, 
magistratud. 

93.  Domus  (f.),  house^  has  two  stems  ending  in  u-  and  o-.  Hence 
it  shows  forms  of  both  the  fourth  and  second  declensions : 


Singular 

Plural 

NOM. 

domuB 

domliB 

Gen. 

domlifl  (domi,  loc.) 

domuum  (domCnim) 

DAT. 

domul  (domC) 

domibua 

Aco. 

domum 

domds  (domtUi) 

Abl. 

dom5  (domfl) 

domibua 

NoTB  1.  — The  Locative  is  domi  (rarely  domui),  at  home. 

Note  2.  —  The  Genitive  domi  occurs  in  Plautus ;  domdrum  is  late  or  poetic. 

1  A  few  other  neuters  of  this  declension  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  grammarians 
as  occurring  in  certain  cases. 
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FIFTH  DECLENSION  (J?-STBMS) 


89 


94.  Most  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  formed  from 

verb-stems,  or  roots,  by  means  of  the  suffix  -tus  (-bus)  (§  288.  6) : 

cantns,  song,  can,  cand,  sing;  c&sus  (for  fcad-tns),  chance,  cad,  cad5,  faU; 
exsnUttts,  exUe,  from  exsulo,  to  be  an  exUe  (exsul). 

€»•  Many  are  formed  either  from  verb-stems  not  in  use,  or  by  analogy : 
cSnsaUltus  (as  if  from  t consuls,  -2re),  senatmi,  incestos. 

6.  The  accusative  and  the  dative  or  ablative  of  nouns  in  -tus  (-bus)  form 
the  Supines  of  verbs  (§  159.  b) :  as,  spectatnm,  petitum ;  dictu,  yisu. 

c.  Of  many  verbal  derivatives  only  the  ablative  is  used  as  a  noun :  as, 
iussn  (me5),  by  (my)  command  ;  so  iniussu  (populi),  without  (the  people's)  order. 
Of  some  only  the  dative  is  used :  as,  diyisuL 

FIFTH  DECLENSION  (5-STEMS) 

95.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  ends  in  5-,  which 
appears  in  all  the  cases.  The  Nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem 
by  adding  s. 

96.  Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


ris,  F.,  thing 

dies,  M.,  day 

Mes,  T.^faUh 

SxBMre- 

SxsMdie- 

SlNGULAB 

STBMfidd- 

G  A  AK-KITDTI 

NOM. 

r6s 

dies 

fides 

-es 

Gbn. 

m 

diSi  (die) 

fidei 

-«!(-«) 

DAT. 

rSI 

^  diSi  (die) 

fidei 

-«!(-«) 

Ace. 

rem 

diem 

fidem 

-em 

Abl. 

rfi 

die 

Plural 

fide 

-e 

NOM. 

tBb 

dies 

-es 

Gbn. 

rfimm 

dienim 

Dat. 

rSbvm 

diebuB 

-ebns 

Ace. 

res 

dies 

-es 

Abl. 

rSbuB 

diebus 

-ebus 

NOTB.— The  6  of  the  stem  is  shortened  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  fld«8, 
fpis,  rHf  but  in  these  it  is  found  long  in  early  Latin.  In  the  accusative  singular  o 
is  always  short. 
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Gender  in  the  Fifth  Declension 

97.  All  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  Feminine,  except 
diSs  (usually  M.),  day^  and  meridiSs  (M.),  rwon. 

a*  Dies  is  sometimes  feminine  in  the  singular,  especially  in  phrases  indi- 
cating a  fixed  time,  and  regularly  feminine  when  used  of  time  in  general : 
as,  c5nstitata  die,  on  a  set  day;  longa  diSs,  a  long  time. 

Case-Forms  in  the  Fifth  Declension 

98.  The  following  peculiarities  require  notice :  — 

a.  Of  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  only  dies  and  res  are  declined  through- 
out. Most  want  the  plural,  which  is,  however,  found  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative  in  acies,  ef&gies,  eluvies,  facies,  glacies,  series,  species,  spes.^ 

6.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  in  -e.  It  is  found  only  in 
certain  adverbs  and  expressions  of  time :  — 

hodie,  to-day ;  die  quarto  (old,  quarti),  the  fourth  day; 

perendiS,  day  after  to-morrow ;        pridiS,  the  day  before. 

c.  The  fifth  declension  is  closely  related  to  the  first,  and  several  nouns 
have  forms  of  both :  as,  materia,  -ies ;  saevitia,  -ies.  The  genitive  and  dative 
in  -ei  are  rarely  found  in  these  words. 

<!•  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  declension :  ae, 
requies,  saties  (also  satiSs,  genitive  -atis),  plebes  (also  plebs,  genitive  plSbis), 
fames,  genitive  famis,  ablative  fame. 

Note. — In  the  genitive  and  dative  -Si  (-Si)  was  sometimes  contracted  into  -€i: 
as,  trilnxiiiis  plSbSi,  tribune  of  the  people  (plSbSs).  Genitives  in  -i  and  -S  also  occur: 
as,  dii  (Aen.  i.  636),  plSbi-scitum,  aciS  (B.  G.  ii.  23).  A  few  examples  of  the  old  geni- 
tive in  -Ss  are  found  (of.  -48  in  the  first  declension,  §  43.  b).  The  dative  has  rarely  -S, 
and  a  form  in  -i  is  cited.  ^ 

DEFECTIVE  NOUNS 
Nouns  wanting  in  the  Plural 

99.  Some  nouns  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  Singular  number 
only  {singuldria  tantum).     These  are  — 

1.  Most  proper  names :  as,  Caesar,  Ccesar;  Gallia,- G^auZ. 

2.  Names  of  things  not  coimted,  but  reckoned  in  mass :  as,  aurum,  gold; 
aer,  air;  triticum,  wheat. 

3.  Abstract  nouns:  as,  ambiti5,  ambition;  fortitude,  courage;  calor,  heat. 

1  The  forms  faciSmm,  speciSrnm,  speciSbus,  spSrum,  spSbas,  are  cited  by  grammarians, 
also  spSrSs,  spSribus,  and  some  of  these  occur  in  late  authors. 
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100.  Many  of  these  nouns,  however,  are  used  in  the  plural  in 
some  other  sense. 

a.  The  plural  of  a  proper  name  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  persons 
or  places,  or  even  things,  and  so  become  strictly  common :  — 
daodedm  Caesaies,  the  twelve  Cceaars, 
Galliae,  the  two  GatUs  (Cis-  and  Iransalpine). 
Castores,  Castor  and  PoUxtx ;  lovSs,  images  of  Jupiter. 

b»  The  plural  of  names  of  things  reckoned  in  mass  may  denote  parHctdar 
objects:  as,  aera,  bronze  utensilst  niyes,  snoxoflakes;  or  different  kinds  of  a  thing : 
as,  aeres,  airs  (good  and  bad). 

c.  The  plural  of  abstract  nouns  denotes  occasions  or  instances  of  the  quality, 
or  the  like :  — 

qaaedam  excellentiae,  some  cases  of  superiorly  ;  5tia,  periods  of  rest;  calorSt, 
fiigora,  times  of  heat  and  cold. 

Noons  wanting  in  the  Singular 

101.  Some  noims  are  commonly  or  exclusively  found  in  the 
Plural  (plurdlia  tantum).     Such  are  — 

1.  Many  names  of  towns :  as,  Ath8nae  {Athens)^  Th&ril,  Philippi,  Veil. 

2.  Kames  of  festivals  and  games:  as,  Olympia,  the  Olympic  Games;  Baccha- 
nalia, y^cu^  of  Bacchus;  Quinquatrus, /e«^tt;a/  of  Minerva;  ludi  R5mani,  the 
Roman  Gam£s, 

3.  Names  of  classes:  as,  optimates,  the  upper  classes;  m&idrSs,  ancestors; 
liberi,  children;  penates,  household  gods;  Qnirites,  citizens  (of  Rome). 

4.  Words  plural  by  signification:  as,  arma,  peapons;  artus, joints ;  diyi- 
tiae,  riches;  scalae,  stairs;  Yalyaey  folding-doors ;  fores,  double^oors;  angustiae, 
a  narrow  pass  (narrows);  moenia,  city  walls. 

NoTB  1.  —  Some  words,  plural  by  signification  in  Latin,  are  translated  by  English 
nonns  in  the  singular  number:  as,  dSliciae,  delight ^  darling;  faucSs,  throat;  fldCs,  lyre 
(also  singular  in  poetry) ;  insidiae,  ambush;  cervices,  neck;  yisceia., flesh. 

NoTB  2. — The  poets  often  use  the  plural  number  for  the  singular,  sometimes  for 
metrical  reasons,  sometimes  from  a  mere  fashion :  as,  5ra  (for  58),  the  face  ;  scSptia  (for 
scSptrum),  sceptre;  silentia  (for  silentiam),  silence. 

102.  Some  nouns  of  the  above  classes  (§101. 1-4),  have  a  corre- 
sponding singular,  as  noun  or  adjective,  often  in  a  special  sense : 

1.  As  noun,  to  denote  a  single  object:  as,  Bacchanal,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Bacchus;  optimas,  an  aristocrat. 

2.  As  adjective :  as,  Cat6  Maior,  Cato  the  Elder. 

3.  In  a  sense  rare,  or  found  only  in  early  Latin:  as,  scala,  a  ladder-, 
▼alya,  a  door;  artus,  a  joint. 
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Noons  Def ectiye  in  Certain  Cases 
103.  Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case-forms:  ^  — 

a.  Indeclinable  nouns,  used  only  as  nominatiye  and  accusative  singular: 
Us,  nefas,  instar,  nihil,  opus  (need),  secus. 

NoTB  1.  —The  indeclinable  adjective  necesse  is  used  as  a  nominative  or  accnsative. 
NoTB  2.— The  genitive  nihlli  and  the  ablative  nihild  (from  nihiltim,  nothing)  occur. 

b»  Nouns  found  in  one  case  only  (monoptotes) :  — 

1.  In  the  nominative  singular:  glos  (f.). 

2.  In  the  genitive  singular :  dicis,  nauci  (n.). 

8.  In  the  dative  singular :  divisui  (m.)  (cf.  §  94.  e). 

4.  In  the  accusative  singular :  amussim  (h.)  ;  venum  (dative  vend  in  Tacitus). 

6.  In  the  ablative  singular:  pondo  (n.)  ;  m&ne  (n.)  ;  astu  (m.),  by  craft;  iussfly 
iniussd,  nfttQ,  and  many  other  verbal  nouns  in  -us  (m.)  (§  94.  c). 

NoTB. — M&ne  is  also  used  as  an  indeclinable  accusative,  and  an  old  form  mini  is 
used  as  ablative.  Pondd  with  a  numeral  is  often  apparently  equivalent  to  pounds.  A 
nominative  singular  astns  and  a  plural  astus  occur  rarely  in  later  writers. 

6.  In  the  accusative  plural :  mfitias. 

c.  Nouns  found  in  two  cases  only  (diptotes):  — 

1.  In  the  nominative  and  ablative  singular :  fors,  forte  (f.). 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  ablative  singular :  spontis  (rare),  sponte  (f.). 
8.  In  the  accusative  singular  and  plural :  dicam,  dic&s  (f.). 

4.  In  the  accusative  and  ablative  plural :  forfts,  foxis  (f.)  (cf.  fotSs),  used  as 
adverbs. 

d»  Nouns  found  in  three  cases  only  (triptotes) :  — 

1.  In  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  ablative  singular :  impetus,  -om,  -fi  (m.)>  ; 
luSs,  -em,  -S  (f.). 

2.  In  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  dative  or  ablative  plural :  grfltSs,  -ibus  (f). 
8.  In  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  dative  or  ablative  plural :  ifigera,  -tun,  -ibus 

(n.);  but  iagenun,  etc.,  in  the  singular  (of.  §  105.  l). 

e»  Nouns  found  in  four  cases  only  (tetraptotes) :  — 

In  the  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  ablative  singular:  diciSnis,  -I,  -em,  -•  (f.). 

/•  Nouns  declined  regularly  in  the  plural,  but  defective  in  the  singular  :  — 

1.  Nouns  found  in  the  singular,  in  genitive,  dative,  ^^cusative,  ablative:  frdgis, 
4,  -em,  -e  (f.)  ;  opis,  -i  (once  only),  -em,  -e  (f.  ;  nominative  Ops  as  a  divinity). 

2.  Nouns  found  in  the  dative,  accusative,  ablative:  preci,  -em,  -e  (f.). 

8.  Nouns  found  in  the  accusative  and  ablative :  cassem,  -e  (f.)  ;  sordem,  -e  (f.). 
4.  Nouns  found  in  the  ablative  only :  amblge  (f.)  ;  fauce  (f.)  ;  obice  (c). 

g»  Nouns  regular  in  the  singular,  defective  in  the  plural :  — 

1  Some  early  or  late  forms  and  other  rarities  are  omitted. 

*  The  dative  singular  impetoi  and  the  ablative  plural  impetilms  occur  once  each. 
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1.  The  following  neuters  have  in  the  plural  the  nominative  and  accuBative 
only :  fel  (fella),  far  (farra),  hordeam  (hordea),  ids,  broth  (iOra),  mel  (mella),  munnur 
(maimara),  pds  (para),  rus  (rOra),  tfls  or  thfis  (tflra). 

NoTB. — The  neuter  iiis,  rigfU,  has  only  ioza  in  classical  writers,  hut  a  yery  rare  geai- 
tiye  plural  ifimm  occurs  in  old  lAtin. 

2.  calx,  cor,  cos,  crux,  fax,  faex,  lanx,  lOx,  nex,  5s  (5ris),^  os  (ossis),*  p2x,  pix, 
ids,  s&l,  s51,  yas  (yadis),  want  the  genitiye  plural. 

3.  Most  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  want  the  whole  or  part  of  the  plural 
(see  §  98.  a). 

h»  Noons  defectiye  in  both  singular  &nd plural: — 

1.  Noun  found  in  the  genitiye,  accusatiye,  ablatiye  singular;  nominatiye, 
accusatiye,  datiye,  ablatiye  plural:  yicis,  -em,  -e;  -ds,  -ibus. 

2.  Noun  found  in  the  genitiye,  datiye,  accusatiye,  and  ablatiye  singular; 
genitiye  plural  wanting:  dapis,  -i,  -em,  -e;  -€s,  -ibus.* 

VARIABLE  NOUNS 

104.  Many  nouns  vary  either  in  Declension  or  in  Gender. 

105.  Nouns  that  vary  in  Declension  are  called  heterocUtea.^ 

a*  Colas  (f.),  distaff;  demos  (f.),  house  (see  §  93),  and  many  names 
of  plants  in  -us,  vary  between  the  Second  and  Fourth  Declensions. 

.6.  Some  noims  yary  between  the  Second  and  Third :  as,  iiigeram,  -i,  -5, 
ablatiye  -5  or  -e,  plural  -a,  -um,  -ibus ;  Mulciber,  genitiye  -beri  and  -beris ; 
sequester,  genitiye  -tri  and  -tris ;  yas,  yasis,  and  (old)  yasum,  -i  (§  79.  e). 

c.  Some  yary  between  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth :  as,  penus,  penum, 
genitiye  pern  and  penoris,  ablatiye  penii. 

d.  Many  nouns  yary  between  the  First  and  Fifth  (see  §  98.  c). 

e»  Some  yary  between  the  Third  and  Fifth.  Thus, — reqtues  has  geni- 
tiye -etis,  datiye  wanting,  accusatiye  -etem  or  -em,  ablatiye  -e  (once  -etc) ; 
fames,  regularly  of  the  third  declension,  has  ablatiye  fame  (§  76.  n.  1), 
and  piibSs  (m.)  has  once  datiye  pfibe  (in  Plautus). 

/.  Pecns  yaries  between  the  Third  and  Fourth,  haying  pecoris,  etc.,  but 
also  nominatiye  pecu,  ablatiye  pecu ;  plural  pecua,  genitiye  pecuum. 

g»  Many  yary  between  different  stems  of  the  same  declension :  as,  femur 
(n.),  genitiye  -oris,  also  -inis  (as  from  ffemen) ;  iecur  (n.),  genitiye  iecinoris, 
iodnoris,  iecoris ;  miinus  (n.),  plural  munera  and  munia. 

1  The  ablatiye  plural  dribas  is  rare,  the  classical  idiom  being  la  5re  omniom,  in  every- 
body*s  mouthy  etc.,  not  in  oribus  omnium. 

^  The  genitiye  plural  ossium  is  late ;  ossnom  (from  ossoa,  plural  of  a  neuter  n-stem) 
is  early  and  late. 

s  An  old  nominatiye  daps  is  cited. 

*  That  is,  "nouns  of  different  inflections"  (Jh-epos,  another,  and  icX/fw,  to  inJlecC), 
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DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 


[§§  106,  107 


106.  Nouns  that  vary  in  Gender  are  said  to  be  heterogeneous.^ 
a»  The  following  have  a  masculine  form  in  -as  and  a  neuter  in  -am : 
balteos,  caseas,  clipeus,  collam,  cing;tilam,  pileus,  tergum,  vallam,  with  many 
others  of  rare  occurrence. 

bm  The  following  have  in  the  Plural  a  different  gender  from  that  of  the 
Singular:  — 

balneae  (f.),  baths  (an  establishment). 

cael58  (m.  ace,  Lucr.). 

carbasa  (n.)  (-orom),  sails. 

d^liciae  (f.),  pet. 

epulae  {f,)j  feast. 

frSni  (m.)  or  frSna  (n.),  a  bridle. 

ioca  (n.),  iod  {m.),  jests. 

loca  (n.  ),  loci  (m.  ,  usually  topics^  passages  in  books). 

r&stri  (m.),  r&stra  (n.),  rakes. 


balneum  (n.),  bath  ; 
caelum  (n.),  heaven  ; 
carbasus  (f.),  a  sail; 
dilicitim  (n.),  pleasure; 
epnlom  (n.),  feast ; 
frenam  (n.),  a  bit; 
iocas  (m.),  a  jest; 
locus  (m.),  place; 
r&strum  (n.),  a  rake; 


NoTB. — Some  of  these  noons  are  heteroclites  as  well  as  heterogeneous. 


107.  Many  nouns  are  found  in 

aedSs,  -is  (f.),  temple; 

aqua  (f.),  water; 

anTJIium  (n.),  help; 

bonum  (n.),  a  good; 

career  (m.),  dungeon; 

castnun  (v.),  fort; 

comitium  (n.),  pUice  of  assembly ; 

c5pia  (¥.)^pl&nty; 

fldSs  (f.),  harp-string; 

finis  (m.),  ervd; 

fortana  (f.),  fortwne ; 

grfltia  (v.),  favor  (rarely,  thanks); 

hortus  (h.),  a  garden; 

impedimentum  (n.)  hindraivce; 

littera  (f.),  letter  (of  alphabet) ; 

locus  (m.),  place  [plural  loca  (n.)]  ; 

Ifidus  (m.),  sport; 

mds  (m.),  habit,  custom ; 

nfltaiis  (m.),  birthday ; 

opera  (f.),  work; 

[ops,]  opis  (f.),  h^p  (§  108.  /.  1)  ; 

pars  (f.),  part; 

rSstram  (n.),  beak  of  a  ship; 

s&l  (m.  or  n.),  saU; 

tabella(F.),  to&Z^e; 


the  Plural  in  a  peculiar  sense:— 

aed^s,  -ium,  house. 

aquae,  mineral  springs,  a  waiering-place. 

auxilia,  auxiliaries. 

bona,  goods,  property. 

carceres,  barriers  (of  race-course). 

castra,  camp. 

comitia,  an  election  (toum-meeting). 

copiae,  stores,  troops. 

fldSs,  lyre. 

finSs,  bounds,  territories. 

fortunae,  possessions. 

grfltiae,  thanks  (also,  the  Graces). 

horti,  pleasure-nrounds. 

impedimenta,  baggage. 

litterae,  epistle,  literature. 

loci,^  topics,  places  in  books. 

ludi,  public  games. 

mSiSs,  chara,cter. 

n&t&15s,  descent,  origin. 

operae,  day -laborers  ("hands"). 

opSs,  resources,  wealth. 

partes,  part  (on  the  stage),  party. 

rSstra,  speaker^  s  platform. 

salSs,  witticisms. 

tabellae,  documents,  records. 


1  That  is,  "of  different  genders"  (drepoi,  another,  and  yivos^  gender), 

2  In  early  writers  the  regular  ploxal. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS 

108.  A  Roman  had  regularly  three  names:— (1)  the  praenOmen, 
or  personal  name ;  (2)  the  nOmen,  or  name  of  the  gens  or  house  ; 
(3)  the  cognSmen,  or  family  name :  — 
Thus  in  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  we  have  — 
Marcus,  the  praendmen,  like  our  Christian  or  given  name ; 
Tullius,  the  nomen,  properly  an  adjective  denoting  of  the  TuUian  gSns  (or 

Jumse)  whose  original  head  was  a  real  or  supposed  TuUua ; 
Cicerd,  the  cogndmen,  or  family  name,  often  in  origin  a  nickname,  —  in  this 
case  from  cicer,  a  vetch,  or  small  pea. 

Note. — When  two  i>ersons  of  the  same  family  are  mentioned  together,  the  cogno- 
men is  usually  put  in  the  plural :  as,  Publius  et  Servius  SuUae. 

a*  A  fourth  or  fifth  name  was  sometimes  given  as  a  mark  of  honor  or 
distinction,  or  to  show  adoption  from  another  gens. 

Thus  the  complete  name  of  Scipio  the  Younger  was  PGblias  Cornelias  Scipid 
Afridhias  Aemilianus:  AfricHnas,  from  his  exploits  in  Africa;  Aemilidnut,  as 
adopted  from  the  .^Imilian  gensA 

Note. — The  Bomans  of  the  classical  period  had  no  separate  name  for  these  addi- 
tions, but  later  grammarians  invented  the  word  agnomen  to  express  them. 

6.  Women  had  commonly  in  classical  times  no  personal  names,  but  were 
known  only  by  the  nomen  of  their  gins. 

Thus,  the  wife  of  Cicero  was  Terentia,  and  his  daughter  Tullia.  A  second 
daughter  would  have  been  called  Tullia  secunda  or  minor,  a  third  daughter,  Tullia 
tertia,  and  so  on. 

€•  The  commonest  prsenomens  are  thus  abbreviated :  — 
A.  Aulas.  L.  Lucius.  Q.  Qointat. 

App.  (Ap.)  Appius.  M.  Marcas.  Ser.  Servius. 

C.  (G.)  Gaius  (Caitis)  (cf.  §  1.  a).   M\  Manias.  Sex.  (S.)  Sextus. 
Cn.  (Gn.)  Gnaeus  (Cnems).            Mam.  Mamercus.  Sp.  Spuriut. 

D.  Decimus.  N.  (Nam.)  Numeiius      T.  Titus. 

K.  Kaeso  (Caeso),  P.  Publius.  Ti.  (Tib.)  Tiberius. 

NoTB  1.— In  the  abbreviations  C.  and  Cn.,  the  initial  character  has  the  value  of  G 
(§l.a). 

1  In  stating  officially  the  full  name  of  a  Roman  it  was  customary  to  include  the 
praendmina  of  the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  the  individual  belonged.  Thus  in  an  inscription  we  find  M .  TVL- 
LIVS  M.  F.  M.  N.  M.  PR.  COR.  CICERO,  i.e.  Marcus  Tullius  Marci  filius  Marci  nepCs Marci pro- 
nepds  ComSlii  tribfi  CiccrS.  The  names  of  grandfather  and  greafc-grandf ather  as  well  as 
that  of  the  tribe  are  usually  omitted  in  literature.  The  name  of  a  wife  or  daughter  is 
usually  accompanied  by  that  of  the  husband  or  father  in  the  genitive :  as,  Postumia 
Scrvi  Sulpicii  (Suet.  lul.  60),  Postumia,  wife  of  Servius  Sulpicius;  Caecilia  Metelli 
(Div.  i.  104),  CaecUia,  daughter  of  Metellus. 
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DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES 


[§§  109,  110 


ADJECTIVES 

109.  Adjectives  and  Participles  are  in  general  formed  and  de- 
clined like  Nouns,  differing  from  them  only  in  their  use. 

1.  In  accordance  with  their  use,  they  distinguish  gender  by  different 
forms  in  the  same  word,  and  agree  with  their  nouns  in  gender,  number^  and 
ease.    Thus, — 

bonus  paer,  the  good  hoy, 
bona  paella,  the  good  girl, 
bonom  donum,  the  good  gift. 

2.  In  their  inflection  they  are  either  (1)  of  the  First  and  Second  Declen- 
sions, or  (2)  of  the  Third  Declension. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  DECLENSIONS  (d-  AND  O-STBMS) 

110.  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions  (ft-  and 
o-stems)  are  declined  in  the  Masculine  like  servus,  puer,  or  ager ; 
in  the  Feminine  like  stella ;  and  in  the  Neuter  like  bellum. 

The  regular  type  of  an  adjective  of  the  First  and  Second  Declen- 
sions is  bonus^  -a^  -um^  which  is  thus  declined :  — 

bonus,  bona,  bonom,  good 


MASeULIKB 

FBMININB 

NEUTER 

Stem  bono- 

Stem  bona- 

SlNGULAR 

STEMbono- 

NOM. 

bonuB 

bona 

bonum 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae 

bonI 

DAT. 

bon6  • 

bonae 

bon6 

Ace. 

bonnm 

bonam 

bontim 

Abl. 

bond 

bona 

bon5 

Voc. 

bone 

bona 
Plural 

bonum 

NOM. 

bonI 

bonae 

bona 

Gen. 

bonSmm 

bonftrum 

bon5nim 

Dat. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonds 

bonSs 

bona 

Abl. 

bonis 

bonis 

bon£i 
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47 


NoTK.  —  Stems  in  quo-  have  nominative  -cos  (-quos),  -qua,,  -com  (-qaom),  accnsative 
-cum  (-quom),  -qnam,  -com  (-quom),  to  avoid  qau-  (see  §§  6.  b  and  46.  n.  2).    Thus, — 
NoM.    propinous  (-qaos)  propinqna  propinonin  (-qaom) 

Gen.     propinqni  propinqnae  propinqal,  etc. 

But  most  modem  editions  disregard  this  principle. 

a*  The  Grenitive  Singular  masculine  of  adjectiyes  in  -ins  ends  in  -11,  and 
the  Vocatiye  in  -ie ;  not  in  -i,  as  in  nouns  (cf.  §  49.  b,  c);  as,  Lacedaemonius, 
41, -ie. 

NoTK.— The  poesessiye  meas,  my,  has  the  vocative  masculine  mi  (cf.  §  146). 

111.  Stems  ending  in  xo-  preceded  by  e  form  the  Nominative 
Masculine  like  puer  (§  47)  and  are  declined  as  follows:  — 

miser,  misera,  misenun,  wretched 


MASCULINE 

FEMININE 

Stem  misero- 

Stem  miserftp 
Singular 

STEMmisero- 

NOM. 

miser 

misera 

misemm 

Gen. 

miserl 

miserae 

miserl 

Dat. 

misers 

miserae 

misers 

Ace. 

misemm 

miseram 

miserum 

Abl. 

miserd 

miserlL 
Plural 

miser6 

NOM. 

miserl 

miserae 

misera 

Gen. 

miserdnun 

miseraram 

miser5rtim 

Dat. 

miserls 

miserls 

miseris 

Ace. 

miserSs 

miserSs 

misera 

Abl. 

miserls 

miseris 

miseris 

a*  Like  miser  are  declined  asper,  gibber,  lacer,  liber,  prosper  (also  pros- 
perns),  sator  (-ara,  -urum),  tener,  with  compounds  of  -fer  and  -ger :  as,  saeti- 
ger,  -era,  -erom,  bristle-bearing ;  also,  usually,  dexter.  In  these  the  e  belongs  to 
the  stem ;  but  in  deztra  it  is  often  omitted :  as,  deztra  manus,  the  right  hand. 

Note. — Stems  in  Cro-  (as  prOcCros),  with  mdrigSrus,  propSms,  have  the  regular  nomi- 
native  masculine  in  -us. 

h.  The  following  lack  a  nominative  singular  masculine  in  classic  use : 
oStera,  infera,  postera,  supera.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the  singular  except 
in  certain  phrases :  as,  posterO  diS,  the  next  day. 

Note.-— An  ablative  feminine  in  -5  is  found  in  a  few  Greek  adjectives:  as,  lectici 
oetSphoiO  (Verr.  y.  27). 
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DECLENSION  OF  ADJECnVBS 


[§§  112,  lis 


112.  Stems  in  lo-  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  the  Nominative 
Masculine  like  ager  (§  47)  and  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

niger,  nigra,  nignmL  Hack 


MARCULINB 

FBMUflNB 

Stbm  nigro- 

Singular 

Stbm  nigio- 

NOM. 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

Gbn. 

nigri 

nigrae 

nigrI 

DAT. 

nigrd 

nigrae 

nigr6 

Ace. 

nigmm 

nigram 

nigram 

Abl. 

nigr5 

nigra 
Plural 

nigrd 

NOM. 

nigrI 

nigrae 

nigra 

Gbn. 

nigrSnim 

nigrarum 

nigr5nim 

DAT. 

nigrls 

nigrfo 

nigris 

Ace. 

nigrds 

nigrfts 

nigra 

Abl. 

nigrXs 

nigrXs 

nigris 

a*  Like  niger  are  declined  aeger,  ater,  creber,  faber,  glaber,  Integer,  IQdicer, 
macer,  piger,  pulcher,  ruber,  sacer,  scaber,  sinister,  taeter,  yafer ;  also  the  pos- 
sessiyes  noster,  yester  (§  145). 

113.  The  following  nine  adjectives  with  their  compounds  have 

the  Genitive  Singular  in  -ius  and  the  Dative  in  -i  in  aU  genders : 

alius  (n.  aliad),  other.  totus,  wJwle.  alter,  -tenus,  the  other. 

ndllus,  no,  none.  dllus,  any.  neater,  -triat,  neither. 

solas,  aione.  finas,  one.  ater,  -trias,  which  (of  two). 

Of  these  the  singular  is  thus  declined :  — 


M. 

p. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

NOM. 

untiB 

una 

unum 

uter 

utra 

utrum 

Gbn. 

finTtiB 

•fipTns 

unlus 

utiiua 

ntiiua 

utrlus 

DAT. 

nnl 

tinl 

uni 

utri 

utrl 

utrl 

Ace. 

unum 

unam 

iinwiw 

utram 

utrum 

Abl. 

un5 

una 

un6 

utr6 

utra 

utr6 

NOM. 

alius 

aHa 

aliud 

alter 

altera 

alterum 

Gbn. 

alius 

alius 

alius 

alteriua 

alterius 

alterius 

Dat. 

aliT 

alii 

alii 

alterf 

alterl 

alteil 

Ace. 

alium 

aliam 

aliud 

alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

Abl. 

alia 

alia 

alia 

alters 

altera 

alters 
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a.  The  plural  of  these  words  is  regular,  like  that  of  bonafl  (§  110). 

b»  The  genitiye  in  -Ins,  dative  in  -i,  and  neuter  in  -d  are  pronominal  in 
origin  (cf.  ilHus,  illi,  illud,  and  §  146). 

€•  The  i  of  the  genitive  ending  -ius,  though  originally  long,  may  be  made 
short  in  verse ;  so  often  in  alterius  and  regularly  in  utriusque. 

d»  Instead  of  alius,  alterius  is  commonly  used,  or  in  the  possessive  sense 
the  adjective  aliSnns,  belonging  to  another,  another's. 

e.  In  compounds  —  as  alteruter — sometimes  both  parts  are  declined, 
sometimes  only  the  latter.     Thus,  alteri  utri  or  alterutri,  to  one  of  the  two. 

Note. — The  regular  genitive  and  dative  forms  (as  in  bonus)  are  sometimes  found 
in  some  of  these  words :  as,  genitive  and  dative  feminine,  aliae ;  dative  masculine, 
alid.    Bare  forms  are  alia  and  alid  (for  alius,  aliud). 


THIRD  DECLENSION  (CONSONANT  AND  f^TBMS) 

114.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  thus  classified: — 

1.  Adjectives  of  Three  Terminations  in  the  nominative  singular,  —  one 
for  each  gender :  as,  acer,  acris,  acre. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Two  Terminations,  —  masculine  and  feminine  the  same : 
as,  levis  (m.,  f.),  leve  (n.). 

3.  Adjectives  of  One  Termination, — the  same  for  all  three  genders:  as, 
atrox. 

a*  Adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations  are  true  i-stems  and  hence  retain 
in  the  ablative  singular  -i,  in  the  neuter  plural  -ia,  in  the  genitive  plural  -ium,  and 
in  the  accusative  plural  regularly  -is  (see  §§  73  and  74).  ^ 

Adjectives  of  Three  and  of  Two  Terminations 

115.  Adjectives  of  Three  Terminations  are  thus  declined :  — 

Seer,  acris,  acre,  keen,  Stbm  &cri- 
SiNOULAB  Plural 


M.  F.  N. 

KoM.      ficer  ficris  S,cre 

Gbn.       &cris  &criB  acris 

Dat.     acri  acri  acri 

Ace.       acrem  &crem  ^cre 

Abl.       &crl  acri  acn 


M. 

F. 

N. 

acrSB 

acres 

acria 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

acribuB 

acribus 

acribus 

acris  (-5s) 

acris  (-SB) 

acria 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

1  But  the  forms  of  some  are  doubtful. 
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60  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES  [§§  116-117 

a*  Like  acer  are  declined  the  following  stems  in  ri- :  — 
alacer,  campester,  ccleber,  equester,  palfister,  pedester,  puter,  salflber,  Silvester, 
terrester,  yolacer.     So  aJso  names  of  months  in  -bar:  as,  Octdber  (of. 
§66). 

NoTB  1.— This  formation  is  comparatively  late,  and  hence,  in  the  poets  and  in  early 
Latin,  either  the  mascoline  or  the  feminine  form  of  these  adjectives  was  sometimes 
nsed  for  both  genders :  as,  coetus  alacris  (Enn.).  In  others,  as  faenebris,  finebris,  illas- 
tris,  liigabris,  mediocris,  muliebris,  there  is  no  separate  masculine  form  at  all,  and  these 
are  declined  like  levls  (§  116). 

NoTB  2. — Celer,  celeris,  celere,  wiift^  has  the  genitive  plnral  celenim,  used  only  as  a 
Bonn,  denoting  a  military  rank.    The  proper  name  Celer  has  the  ablative  in  -e. 

116.  Adjectives  of  Two  Terminations  are  thus  declined :  — 


leris,  leve, 

ligU,  Stbm  levl- 

SiNOULAR 

Plural 

M.,F. 

N. 

M.,F. 

N. 

NOM. 

levlB 

leve 

lev«B 

levia 

Gen. 

levlB 

levls 

levinm 

levinm 

DAT. 

levl 

levl 

lev}btiB 

levibua 

Aoo. 

levem 

leve 

levis  (-6b) 

levia 

Abl. 

le^ 

levl 

levibiiB 

levibua 

NoTB. — Adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations  sometimes  have  an  ablative  in  -« 
in  poetry,  rarely  in  prose. 

Adjectives  of  One  Tennination 

117.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  tiiird  declension  are  Con- 
sonant stems ;  but  most  of  them,  except  Comparatives,  have  the 
following  forms  of  i-stems :  —  ^ 

-i  in  the  ablative  singular  (but  often  -e) ; 

-ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  neuter ; 

-ium  in  the  genitive  plural ; 

-is  (as  well  as  -es)  in  the  accusative  plural  masculine  and  feminine. 

In  the  other  cases  they  follow  the  rule  for  Consonant  stems. 

a.  These  adjectives,  except  stems  in  1-  or  r-,  form  the  nominative  singu- 
lar from  the  stem  by  adding  s :  as,  atr5z  (stem  atr5c-  +  s),  egens  (stem 
egent-  +  s).* 

6.  Here  bel  ong  the  present  participles  in  -ns  (stem  nt-)  * :  as,  amans,  i 
They  are  declined  like  eg^ns  (but  cf.  §  121). 

1  For  details  see  §  121.  *  Stems  in  nt-  omit  t  before  the  nominative  -•. 
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118.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


atrdx,  fierce,  Stem  atrdc- 


egens,  needy,  Stem  egent- 


Singular 

M.,F. 

N. 

M.^. 

N. 

NOM. 

atrox 

atrox 

egena 

egSiiB 

Gbn. 

atrocia 

atrociB 

egentiB 

egentiB 

Dat. 

atrocl 

atrocl 

egenti 

egenti 

Ace. 

atrocem  * 

atr5z 

egentem 

egena 

Abl. 

atroci  (-e) 

atrocl  (-e) 

Plural 

egenti  (-e) 

egenti  (-e) 

NOM. 

atr5c6B 

atrocia 

egentfiB 

egentia 

Gbk. 

atrocium 

atrocium 

egentium 

egentium 

Dat. 

atrocibuB 

atrocibuB 

egentibuB 

egentibua 

Ace. 

atrociis  (<6b) 

atrocia 

egentiB  (-6b) 

egentia 

Abl. 

atrodbiiB 

atrocibuB 

egentibua 

egentibua 

119.  Other  examples  are  the  following :  — 


concors,  harmcmimis 

praeceps,  headlong 

Stkm  concord- 

Stbm  praecipit- 

Singular 

M.,F. 

N. 

M.,F. 

N. 

NOM. 

concora 

concora 

praecepa 

praecepa 

'Gbn. 

Concordia 

Concordia 

praecipitia 

praecipitia 

Dat. 

concord! 

concordi 

praecipiti 

praecipiti 

Ace. 

concordem 

concora 

praecipitem 

praecepa 

Abl. 

concordi 

concordi 

Plural 

praecipiti 

praecipiti 

NOM. 

concordSa 

Concordia 

praecipitSB 

praecipitia 

Gbk. 

concordlum 

concordium 

[praecipitium]  ^ 

Dat. 

concordibuB 

concordibuB 

praecipitibuB 

praecipitibuB 

Ace. 

concordiB  (-6b) 

Concordia 

praecipitia  (-Sa) 

praecipitia 

Abl. 

concordlbuB 

concordibuB 

praecipitibua 

praecipitibuB 

^  6i  7eu  by  grammarians,  but  not  found. 
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iSns,  going  par,  equal 

Stbm  eunt-  Stem  par- 


diyes,  rich 
Stsm  divit- 


SlNGULAR 

NoM.   ienB  i§nB  pSr  par  diveB  dives 

Gbn.    euntia  euntis  parts  parts  divitts  divitts 

Dat.    euntl  eunti  pari  pari  diviti  divitl 

Ace.    euntem        i@iis  parem        par  divitem  dives 

Abl.    etmte  (-1)     eunte  (-1)      pari  pari  divite  divite 


Plural 

NoM.  euntSs  euntia  parSa  paria 

Gen.  eunttum       euntium  parium       partum 

Dat.  euntibus      eunttbus  paribus      paribus 

Aco.  euntis  (-€s)  euntia  paris  (-Ss)  paria 

Abl.  euntibus      euntibus  paribus      paribus 


divites  [ditia] 

divitum        divitum 
divitibus      dlvittbus 
divitto  (-fis)  [ditia] 
dlvittbus      divittboa 


fiber,  fertile 
Stem  fiber- 


vetus,  old 
SxBMveter- 


SlNGULAR 


M.,  F. 

NoM.  uber 

Gek.  uberts 

Dat.  uberi 

Ace.  uberem 

Abl.  uberit  ^ 


N. 

uber 
uberts 
uberl 
uber 
uberl  1 


M.,  p.- 

vetus 
veterts 
veterit 
veterem 


N. 

vetus 
veterts 
veterl 
vetus 


vetere  (-1).      vetere  (-1) 


Plural 


NoM.  uberSs 

Gbn.  uberum 

Dat.  uberibus 

Ace.  uberSs. 

Abl.  uberibus 


ubera 

uberum 

uberibus 

libera 

uberibus 


veterSs  vetera 

veterum  veterum 

vetertbus  vetertbus 

veterSs  vetera 

vetertbus  vetertbus 


Note.  —  Of  these  vetus  is  originally  an  s-stem.    In  most  s-stems  the  r  has  intruded 
itself  into  the  nominative  also,  as  bi-corpor  (for  tl>i-corpo8),  dSgener  (for  fdS-cones). 

1  An  ablative  in  -e  is  very  rare. 
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Declension  of  Comparatiyes 
120.  Comparatives  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


melior, 

better 

plus, 

more 

Stbm  melior-  for  melios- 

Stem  plfir- 

for  plSs- 

Singular 

M.,P. 

N. 

M.,  F. 

N. 

NOM. 

melior 

melius 

plus 

Gbn. 

melioria 

melioris 

pliiris 

DAT. 

meliorl 

meliorl 

Ace. 

meliorem 

melius 

pias 

Abl. 

meliore  (-1) 

meliore  (-1) 
Plural 

pliire 

NOM. 

meliorCB 

meliora 

pliirSs 

plura 

Gbn. 

meliorum 

meliorum 

pliirium 

pliiriiim 

Dat. 

melioribuB 

melioribus 

pliiribus 

pluribuB 

Ace. 

meliorCs  (-is) 

mejliora 

pliirSs  (-is) 

pliira 

Abl. 

melioribuB 

melioribus 

pluTibus 

pliiribus 

a*  All  comparatives  except  plus  are  declined  like  melior. 

6.  The  stem  of  comparatives  properly  ended  in  os-;  but  this  became  or 
in  the  nominative  masculine  and  feminine,  and  6r-  in  all  other  cases  except 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  neuter,  where  s  is  retained  and  tt  is 
changed  to  ii  (cf .  honSr,  -oris ;  corpus,  -^ris).  Thus  comparatives  appear  to 
have  two  terminations. 

c.  The  neuter  singular  pliis  is  used  only  as  a  noun.  The  genitive  (rarely 
the  ablative)  is  used  only  as  an  expression  of  value  (cf.  §  417).  The  dative 
is  not  found  in  classic  use.  The  compound  complures,  several,  has  sometimes 
neater  plural  compluria. 

Case-Forms  of  Consonant  Stems 

121.  In  adjectives  of  Consonant  stems  — 

a*  The  Ablative  Singular  commonly  ends  in  -i,  but  sometimes  -e. 

1 .  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  (as  superstes,  survivor^  have  -e. 

2.  Participles  in  -ns  used  as  such  (especially  in  the  ablative  absolute, 
§  419),  or  as  noims,  regularly  have  -e ;  but  participles  used  as  adjectives 
have  regularly  -i :  — 

dominS  imperante,  at  the  master^ a  command;  ab  amante,  by  a  lover;  ab  amaiilf 
maliere,  Ixy  a  loving  woman. 
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8.  The  following  have  regularly  -i: — amens,  anceps,  concors  (and  other 
compounds  of  cor),  cdnsors  (but  as  a  substantive,  -e),  degener,  hebes,  ingens, 
inops,  memor  (and  compounds),  par  (in  prose),  perpes,  praeceps,  praepes,  teres. 

4.  The  following  have  regularly -e : — caeles,  compos,  [ fdeses],  dives,  hospes, 
particeps,  pauper,  princeps,  sospes,  superstes.  So  also  patrials  (see  §71.5)  and 
stems  in  at-,  it-,  nt-,  rt-,  when  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  when  used  as 
adjectives. 

6.  The  Genitive  Plural  ends  commonly  in  -ium,  but  has  -urn  in  the 
following :  ^  — 

1.  Always  in  compos,  dives,  inops,  particeps,  praepes,  pzinceps,  supplex,  and 
compounds  of  nouns  which  have  -am :  as,  quadru-pes,  bi-color. 

2.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  in  participles  in  -ns :  as,  silentum  concilium,  a  counr- 
eUofihe  sUeat  shades  (Aen.  vi.  432). 

c.  The  Accusative  Plural  regularly  ends  in  -is,  but  comparatives  com- 
monly have  -Ss. 

dm  Vetus  (gen.  -^ris)  and  pubes  (gen.  -Sris)  regularly  have  -e  in  the  abla- 
tive singidar,  -a.  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  -um  in  the 
genitive  plural.    For  fiber,  see  §  119. 

e«  A  few  adjectives  of  one  termination,  used  as  nouns,  have  a  feminine 
form  in  -A :  as,  dienta,  hospita,  with  the  appellative  lunS  Sospita. 

Irregolarities  and  Special  Uses  of  Adjectiyes 
122.  The  following,  special  points  require  notice :  — 

a.  Several  adjectives  vary  in  declension :  as,  gracilis  (-ns),  hilaris  (his), 
inermis  (his),  bicolor  (-5nis). 

5*  A  few  adjectives  are  indeclinable :  as,  damnas,  frugi  (really  a  dative 
of  service,  see  §  382. 1.  n.  3),  nSquam  (originally  an  adverb),  necesse,  and  the 
pronominal  forms  tot,  quot,  aliquot,  totidem.  Potis  is  often  used  as  an  inde- 
clinable adjective,. but  sometimes  has  pote  in  the  neuter. 

Cm  Several  adjectives  are  defective :  as,  ezspSs  (only  nom.),  exiez  (ozlSgem) 
(only  nom.  and  ace.  sing.),  pemoz  (pemocte)  1[only  nom.  and  abL  sing.) ; 
and  pnmdris,  sSmineci,  etc.,  which  lack  the  nominative  singular. 

d.  Many  adjectives,  from  their  signification,  can  be  used  only  in  the 
masculine  and  feminine.    These  may  be  called  adjectives  of  common  gender. 

Such  are  aduiescSns,  youthful;  [fdeses],  -idis,  slothful;  inops,  -opis,  poor; 
sQspes,  -itis,  safe.  Similarly,  senex,  old  man,  and  iavenis,  young  man,  are  some- 
times called  masculine  ajdjectifoes. 

For  Adjectives  used  as  Nouns,  see  §§  288,  289;  for  Noons  used  as  Adjectives,  see 
§321.  c;  for  Adjectives  used  as  Adverbs,  see  §214;  for  Adverbs  used  as  Adjectives. 
8ee§321.d. 

1  Forms  in  nmi  sometimes  occur  in  a  few  others. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES 

123.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  there  are  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison: the  Positive^  the  Comparative^  and  the  Superlative. 

124.  The  Comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding -ior  (neu- 
ter -ius),^  the  Superlative  by  adding  -issimus  (-«,-um),  to  the  stem  of 
the  Positive,  which  loses  its  final  vowel :  — 

c&Tus,  dear  (stem  c&ro-);       c&rior,  dearer;  c&riscdmiiB,  dearest. 

levis,  light  (stem  levi-) ;         levlor,  lighter;  levisaimiiB,  lightest. 

fellx,  happy  (stem  UVLc-) ;     fSlicior,   happier;      fSUcissimtiB,  happiest. 
hebes,  dull  (stem  hebet-) ;      hebetior,  duller ;        hebetiBsimas,  dullest. 
NoTB.— A  form  of  diminative  is  made  upon  the  stem  of  some  comparatives:  as, 
fiandius-cttltts,  a  little  larger  (see  §  243). 

a*  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  are  regularly  compared :  — 
patiens,  patient;  patientior,  patientissimaB. 
apertus,  open;  apertior,  apertiBBimuB. 

125.  Adjectives  in  -er  form  the  Superlative  by  adding  -rimus  to 
the  nominative.     The  comparative  is  regular:  — 

acer,  keen;  &crlor,  ftcerrimuB. 

miser,  vyretched;  miserior,  miserrimuB. 

a*  So  yetus  (gen.  veteris)  has  superlative  yeterrimus,  from  the  old  form 
yeter ;  and  matums,  besides  its  regular  superlative  (maturlssimus),  has  a  rare 
form  mltorrimtis. 

For  the  comparative  of  yetus,  yetustior  (from  yetustus)  is  used. 

126.  Six  adjectives  in  -lis  form  the  Superlative  by  adding  -limus 
to  the  stem  clipped  of  its  final  i-.  These  are  facilis,  dificilis,  simi- 
lis,  dissimilis,  gracilis,  humilis. 

facilis  (stem  facili-),  easy;  facilior,  facillimuB. 

127.  Compounds  in  -dicus  (saying)  and  -volus  (willing)  take  in 

their  comparison  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  participles  ^cCns 

and  yolSns,  which  were  anciently  used  as  adjectives :  — 

maledicuB,  slanderous;  maledlcentior,  maledIcentiBBimu& 
maleyoluB,  spiteful;  malevolentior,  malevolentiBBimiiB. 

1  The  comparative  suffix  (earlier  -i58)  is  akin  to  the  Greek  -Iwvy  or  the  Sanskrit  -iyans. 
That  of  the  superlative  (-issimus)  is  a  double  form  of  uncertain  origin.  It  appears  to 
contain  the  is-  of  the  old  suffix -is-to-s  (seen  in  ^S-ttrro-s  and  English  sweetest)  and  also 
the  old  -mo-s  (seen  in  pif-mus,  mini-mus,  etc.) .  The  endings  -limas  and  -rimus  are  formed 
by  assimilation  (§  15. 6)  from  -simus.  The  comjmrative  and  superlative  are  really  neiv 
stems,  and  are  not  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  forms  of  inflection. 
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a.  So,  by  analogy,  compounds  in  -ficus :  — 
magnificuB,  grand;  m^lgnificentior,  mSgnificentisBiinaB. 

128.  Some  adjectives  are  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs 
magis,  morey  and  mazimS,  most 

So  especially  adjectives  in  -us  preceded  by  e  or  i :  — 
idOneus,  fit ;  magis  id(^neus,  maxime  idOneus. 

NoTB. — But  pius  has  piissimus  in  the  superlative,  —  a  form  condemned  by  Cicero, 
but  common  in  inscriptions ;  equally  common,  however,  is  the  irregular  pientissimus. 

Irregular  Comparison 

129.  Several  adjectives  have  in  their  comparison  irregftlar 
f orms :  —  /^ 

bonus,  good;  mellor,  better;     .^ X)ptlmu8,  best, 

malus,  bad;  p^or,  worse;  pesaimuB,  worst. 

magnus,  great;  mdior,  greater;  mazimus,  greatest, 

parvus,  small ;  minor,  less;  minimus,  least, 

multus,  mrich;  pl1is(N.)  (§  120),  more;    pltirimus,  mosL 

multl,  many;  pltir6s,  m^e;  pltlriml,  most, 

n6quam  (indecl.,  §  122.  6),  n6quior;  nGqulMimuB. 

worthless; 

frtlgl  (indecl.,  §  122.  6),  use-  frOgdlior;  frtLg^UoaimuB. 

ful,  worthy  ; 

dexter,  on  the  right,  Tiandy;  dezterior;  dextdmus. 

Note. — These  irregularities  arise  from  the  use  of  different  stems  (cf .  §  127) .  Thus 
fr&gftlior  and  frag^lissimus  are  formed  from  the  stem  frag£li-,  but  are  used  as  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  the  indeclinable  fragi. 

Defective  Comparison 

130.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  appear  without  a 

Positive :  — 

Ocior,  swifter;  (kdsaimuB,  swiftest. 

potior,  pr^erable;^  potissimua,  most  important, 

a*  The  following  are  formed  from  stems  not  used  as  adjectives: •— 

1  The  old  positive  potis  occurs  in  the  sense  of  able,  possible, 

2  The  forms  in  -trft  and  -terus  were  originally  comparative  (cf.  alter),  so  that  the 
comparatives  in  -tenor  are  double  comparatives.  Inferos  and  superos  are  comparatives 
of  a  still  more  primitive  form  (cf.  the  English  comparative  in  -er). 

The  superlatives  in  -timus  (-tumus)  are  relics  of  old  forms  of  comparison ;  those  in 
-mas  like  unus,  sammus,  primus,  are  still  more  primitive.  Forms  like  extr€mu8  are 
superlatives  of  a  comparative.  In  fact,  comparison  has  always  been  treated  with  an 
accumulation  of  endings,  as  children  b&j  furtherer  Kadfurtfierest. 
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ds,  citrft  (adv.,  <m  ViU  aide):  citeilor,  hither;  citimos,  hUhermosL 

dS  (prep.,  down):  deterior,  worse;  deterxlmtis,  worst 

in,  intrft  (prep.,  in^  within):  inteilor,  inner;  intimus,  inmosL 

prae,  pro  (prep.,  6^orc):  prior, /ormer;  jptlmxiB,  first. 

prope  (adv.,  near):  propior,  nearer;  prozimus,  next. 

ultra  (adv.,  &eyon(2):  ulterior, /arf^er;  vMmuB^  farthesL 

6.  Of  the  following  the  positive  forms  are  rare,  except  when  used  as 
nouns  (generally  in  the  plural) : — 

exterus,  outward;  exterior,  outer;     extrSmuB  (extimus),  outmost. 

Inferus,  below  (see  §  111.  6) ;  Inferior,  lower ;    Infimus  (iinus),  lowest, 
-posterxia,  following ;  posterior,  ?a<ter;  postrfimus  (postumus),  tos<. 

Buperus,  a5ove;  superior,  Ai^Aer;  BupT^mxLaoTBxixnmuBthigfiest. 

But  the  plurals,  exteif,  foreigners;  infeif,  the  gods  below;  posterl,  posterity; 
yopezl,  the  heavenly  godSy  are  common. 

Note. — The  superlative  postamus  has  the  special  sense  of  last-bom,  and  was  a  well- 
known  surname. 

131.  Several  adjectives  lack  the  Comparative  or  the  Superla- 
tive:— 

a*  The  Comparative  is  rare  or  wanting  in  the  following :  — 

bellus,  incluttts  (or  inclitus),  novas, 

(Mesius,  invictas,  plus, 

falsus,  invittts,  sacer, 

fidus  (with  its  compounds),  meiitus,  vafer. 

b.  The  Superlative  is  wanting  in  many  adjectives  in  -ilis  or  -bills  (as, 
agilis,  probabilis),  and  in  the  following :  — 

actndsas  exilis  piSclivis  surdus 

agrestis  ingSns  piopinqaus  tadtumat 

alacer  ieiflnus  sator  tempestivnt 

axc2nu8  longinquus  sSgids  teres 

caecus  obliquus  serus  vidnus 

difltomns  opimus  supinas 

c.  From  iuvenis,  youth,  senex,  old  man  (cf.  §  122.  d),  are  formed  the  com- 
paratives iunior,  younger,  senior,  older.  For  these,  however,  minor  natu  and 
mAior  natu  are  sometimes  used  (natu  being  often  omitted). 

The  superlative  is  regularly  expressed  by  minimus  and  maximus,  with 
or  without  natu. 

NoTB.— In  these  phrases  nUtii  is  ablative  of  specification  (see  §  418). 

d*  Many  adjectives  (as  aureus,  golden)  are  from  their  meaning  incapable 

of  comparison. 

NoTB.— But  each  language  has  its  own  usage  in  this  respect.  Thus,  niger,  glossy 
black,  and  Candidas,  shining  white,  are  compared ;  but  not  &ter  or  albas,  meaning  abso* 
lute  dead  black  or  white  (except  that  Plautus  once  has  &trior). 
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NUMERALS 

132.  The  Latin  Numerals  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

L  Numeral  Adjectives: 

1.  Cardinal  Numbers,  answering  the  question  how  manyt  as,  Unas,  one; 
duo,  two,  etc. 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers,*  adjectives  derived  (in  most  cases)  from  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  answering  the  question  which  in  order  t  as,  pnnma,  Jirst ;  secon- 
dus,  second,  etc. 

3.  Distributive  Numerals,  answering  the  question  how  many  at  a  time  f 
as,  singuli,  one  at  a  time  ;  bini,  two  by  two,  etc.^ 

II.  Numeral  Adverbs,  answering  the  question  how  often  t  as,  semely 
once;  bis,  tioice,  etc. 

Caxdinals  and  Ordinals 

133.  These  two  series  are  as  follows :  — 


cardinal 

ORDINAL                                  ] 

iOMAN  NUMBRALS 

1.  Gnus,  Una,  tlnum,  one 

primus,  -a,  -um,^r5* 

I 

2.  duo,  duae,  duo,  two 

secundus  (alter),  second 

II 

3.  tres,  tria,  three 

tertius,  third 

III 

4.  quattuor 

quartus 

nil  or  IV 

5.  quinque 

quintus 

V 

6.  sex 

sextus 

VI 

7.  septem 

Septimus 

VII 

8.  octO 

octftvus 

VIH 

9.  novem 

nOnus 

vmiorix 

10.  decem 

decimos 

X 

11.  tLndecim 

dndecimus 

XI 

12.  duodecim 

duodecimus 

XII 

13.  tredecim  (decem  (et)  trSs) 

tertius  decimus  (decimus  (et)  tertius)          ziii 

14.  quattuordecim 

quartus  decimus 

xini  or  XIV 

16.  quindecim 

quintus  decimus 

XV 

16.  sedecim 

sextus  decimus 

XVI 

17.  septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

XVII 

18.  duodevlginti  (octOdecim)       duod6vIc6nsimus  (octavus  decimus)  xvni 

^  The  Ordinals  (except  secundus,  tertius,  octSyus,  ndnus)  are  formed  by  means  of  suf- 
fixes related  to  those  used  in  the  superlative  and  in  part  identical  with  them.  Thus, 
decimus  (compare  the  form  inflmus)  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten ;  pri- 
mus is  a  superlative  of  a  stem  akin  to  pro ;  the  forms  in-tus  (quftrtus,  quintus,  sextus)  may 
be  compared  with  the  corresponding  Greek  forms  in  -rot,  and  with  superlatives  in 
-MT-To-f ,  while  the  others  have  the  superlative  ending  -timus  (changed  to  -simns) .  Of  the 
exceptions,  secundus  is  a  participle  of  sequor ;  alter  is  a  comparative  form  (compare 
'^€poi  in  Greek),  and  n5nus  is  contracted  from  fnovenos.  The  cardinal  multiples  of  ten 
are  compounds  of  -gint-  *ten'  (a  fragment  of  a  derivative  from  decem). 
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OABDINAL 

OKDUtJLL 

BOMAK  NUMBBALS 

19. 

^devlgintl  (novendecim)  ^d6vlcensimiis(n0nus<lecimiis)xyiiii  or xix 

20. 

viginti 

yIc6nsimuB  (vlgensimus) 

XX 

21. 

Ylgintl  tlnns 

ylc6nsimus  primus 

XXI 

(or  Gnus  et  vIgintI,  etc 

.)  (Onus  et  vicensimus,  etc.) 

30. 

triginta 

tricfinsimus 

XXX 

40. 

qiiadr&ginUl 

quadragCnsimus 

xxxxorxL 

60. 

qoinqu^inUl 

quinquSgSnsimus 

4^  or  L 

e%i 

sexS^nt^ 

sex^ensimus 

LX 

70. 

septuagintft 

septu^6nsimns 

T.XX 

♦80. 

oct5gmt& 

octOgSnsimus 

LXXX 

90. 

nOnSgintft 

nOnagensimus 

Lxxxxor  xc 

100. 

centum 

centSnsimus 

0 

101. 

centum  (et)  dnus,  etc. 

cent^nsimus  primus,  etc. 

CI 

200. 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a 

ducentensimus 

CO 

300. 

trecentt 

trecent^nsimus 

ccc 

400. 

quadiingentl 

quadringen  tensi  mus 

cccc 

500. 

quingenti 

quingentensimus 

D 

600. 

sescenti 

sescentCnsimus 

DC 

700. 

septingenti 

septingentgnsimus 

DCC 

800. 

octingentl 

octingentensimus 

DCCC 

900. 

nOngenH 

nOngentensimus 

DCCCC 

1000. 

TTiTlle 

mTll6nsimus 

CO  (cio)  or  M 

6000. 

qiUnqne  milia  (millia) 

qulnquiens  mllUnsimus 

100 

10,000. 

decern  milia  (millia) 

deciens  mlllgnsimus 

CCIOO 

100,000. 

centum  milia  (millia) 

centigns  mill6nsimus 

OCCIOOO 

NoTB  1. — Tbe  forms  in  -5ii8imu8  are  often  written  without  the  n :  as,  vf cSsimus,  etc. 

NoTB  2.»-The  forms  octodecim,  novendecim  are  rare,  duodSviginti  (two  from  twenty), 
findSvi^inli  (one  from  twenty),  being  used  instead.  So  28,  29;  38,  39;  etc.  may  be 
expressed  either  by  the  subtraction  of  two  and  one  or  by  the  addition  of  eight  and 
nine  respectively. 

Declension  of  Cardinals  and  Ordinals 

134.  Of  the  Cardinals  only  finus,  duo,  trgs,  the  hundreds  above 
one  hundred,  and  mille  when  used  as  a  noun,  are  declinable. 

a.  For  the  declension  of  iinus,  see  §  113.  It  often  has  the  meaning  of 
same  or  only.  The  plural  is  used  in  this  sense ;  but  also,  as  a  simple  nu- 
meral, to  agree  with  a  plural  noun  of  a  singular  meaning :  as,  una  castra, 
one  camp  (cf .  §  137.  h).  The  plural  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  lini  et  alteri,  one 
party  and  the  other  (the  ones  and  the  others). 

&•  Duo,^  ttoOf  and  trfe,  three,  are  thus  declined :  — 

1  The  form  in, -o  is  a  remnant  of  the  diLoI  number,  which  was  lost  in  Latin,  but  is 
f  onnd  in  cognate  languages.    So  in  ambo,  both,  which  preserves  -5  (cf .  $1^0;  and  §  629.  b) . 
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[§§  134,  136 

X. 

F. 

N. 

lf.,F. 

H. 

Nox. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tr6B 

tria 

Gbn. 

du5nim 

duftrum 

duonim 

trium 

trium 

DAT. 

du5buB 

du&buB 

du5buB 

tribua 

tribns 

Aoc. 

du5B  (duo) 

du&B 

duo 

treB(triB) 

tria 

Abl. 

duobuB 

du&buB 

dudbuB 

tribuB 

trlbuB              ^ 

Note. — Ambo,  hothf  is  declined  like  duo. 

c.  The  hundreds,  up  to  1000,  are  adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second 
Declensions,  and  are  regularly  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus. 

d0  Mille,  a  thousand^  is  in  the  singular  an  indeclinable  adjective :  — 

mille  modis,  in  a  thouawnd  ways, 
cum  mille  hominibus,  with  a  thcmaand  men. 

mille  trahSns  variOs  colOrSs  (Aen.  iv.  701),  drawing  out  a  thotisand  various 
colors. 

In  the  plural  it  is  used  as  a  neuter  noun,  and  is  declined  like  the  plural 
of  sedile  (§69):  milia,  milium,  milibus,  etc. 

Note. — The  singular  miUe  is  sometimes  found  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  and 
accnsative:  as,  nuUe  hominum  misit,  he  sent  a  thousand  (of)  men;  in  the  other  cases 
rarely,  except  in  connection  with  the  same  case  of  milia :  as,  cum  oct5  rnDibos  peditom, 
mnie  equitom,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse, 

€•  The  ordinals  are  adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  and 
are  regularly  declined  like  bonus. 

135.  Cardinals  and  Ordinals  have  the  following  uses :  — 

a.  In  numbers  below  100,  if  units  precede  tens,  et  is  generally  inserted : 
duo  et  viginti ;  otherwise  et  is  omitted :  yiginti  duo. 

5.  In  numbers  above  100  the  highest  denomination  generally  stands 
first,  the  next  second,  etc.,  as  in  English.  Et  is  either  omitted  entirely,  or 
stands  between  the  two  highest  denominations: — mille  (et)  septingenti 
sexaginta  quattuor,  1764. 

NoTB. — Observe  the  following  combinations  of  numerals  with  substantives: — 
finus  et  viginti  militgs,  or  yiginti  miUtgs  (et)  unus,  21  soldiers. 
duo  milia  quingenti  mllitSs,  or  duo  milia  militum  et  quingenti,  2500  soldiers, 
militSs  mnie  ducenti  trigintS  unus,  1231  soldiers, 

€•  After  milia  the  name  of  the  objects  enumerated  is  in  the  genitive : 
duo  n^lia  hominum,  two  thousand  men.^ 
cum  tribus  milibus  militum,  with  three  thousand  soldiers, 
milia  passuum  tria,  three  thousand  paces  (three  miles). 

d*  For  million,  billion,  trillion,  etc.,  the  Romans  had  no  special  words, 
but  these  numbers  were  expressed  by  multiplication  (cf.  §  138.  a). 

1  Or,  in  poetry,  bis  mOle  hominSs,  twice  a  thousand  men. 
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e.  Fractions  are  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  cardinals  in  the  nu&erator 
and  ordinals  in  the  denominator.  The  feminine  gender  is  used  to  agree 
-with  pars  expressed  or  understood : — two-severUhSf  duae  septimae  (sc.  partSs) ; 
three-eighthSf  tres  octayae  (sc.  partes). 

One-half  is  dimidia  pars  or  dimidium. 

NoTB  1. — When  the  numerator  is  onCt  it  is  omitted  and  pan  is  expressed:  one- 
third f  tertia  pare:  one-fourth^  quSrta  pars. 

Note  2.  — ^<^en  the  denominator  is  but  one  greater  than  the  numerator,  the  numer- 
ator only  is  given :  two-thirds,  duae  partSs ;  three-fourt?i8,  trds  partSs,  etc. 

Note  3. — Fractions  are  also  expressed  by  special  words  derlyed  from  as,  apimnd : 
as,  triSns,  a  third;  bSs,  two-thirds.    See  §  637. 


Distributives 

136.  Distributive  Numerals  are  declined  like  the  plural  of 
bonus. 


Note. — These  answer  to 
many  at  a  time/ 

1.  singnli,  one  by  one 

2.  bini,  two  by  two 

3.  term,  trini 

4.  quatemi 

5.  quini 

6.  seni 

7.  septeni, 

8.  octSni 

9.  novem 

10.  deni 

11.  undeni 

12.  duodeni 

13.  temi  deni,  etc 


the  interrogative  quotSnl,  ?iow  many  of  each?  or  ?u)w 


18.  octOni  deni  or  duo- 

deviceni 

19.  noveni  deni  or  un- 

deviceni 

20.  viceni 

21.  viceni  singuH,  etc. 
30.  triceni 

40.  quadrageni 
50.  quinquageni 
60.  sexageni 
70.  septuageni 
80.  octOgeni 
90.  nOnageni 


100. 

200. 

300. 

400. 

600. 

600. 

700. 

800. 

900. 

1000. 

2000. 

10,000. 

100,000. 


centeni 

duceni 

treceni 

quadring€ni 

quingeni 

sesceni 

septingem 

octingem 

nOngeni 

milleni 

binamilia 

denamilia 

centenamilla 


137.  Distributives  are  used  as  follows : 


a.  In  the  sense  of  so  many  apiece  or  oti  each  side :  as,  singula  singulis,  one 
apiece  (one  each  to  each  one) ;  agri  septena  iugera  plebi  divisa  sunt,  i.e.  seven 
jugera  to  each  citizen  (seven  jugera  each),  etc. 

5.  Instead  of  cardinals,  to  express  simple  number,  when  a  noun  plural  in 
form  but  usually  singular  in  meaning  is  used  in  a  plural  sense :  as,  bina 
castra,  two  camps  (duo  castra  would  mean  two  forts).  With  such  nouns  trini, 
not  temi,  is  used  for  three :  as,  trina  (not  tema)  castra,  three  camps;  tema 
castra  means  camps  in  threes. 

€•  In  multiplication :  as,  bis  bina,  tvnce  two ;  ter  septenis  diebus,  in  thrice 
seven  days. 

d.  By  the  poets  instead  of  cardinal  numbers,  particularly  where  pairs  or 
sets  are  spoken  of :  as,  bina  hastilia,  two  shafts  (two  in  a  set). 
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[SS  138,  139 


Numeral  AdvetlM 

138.  The    Numeral   Adverbs   answer  the   question  qooti&is 
(quotigs),  how  many  times?  how  often  f 


1.  semel,  omce 

2.  bis,  twice 

3.  ter,  thrice 

4.  quater 

5.  quinquiens  (-€s)i 

6.  sexiens 

7.  septigns 

8.  octiSns 
0.  noyiSns 

10.  deciens 

11.  tlndeciens 


12.  duodeciens 

13.  terdeciens 

14.  qaaterdeciSns 

15.  qulndeci6ns 

16.  8€deci6DS 

17.  septi6sdeci6ns 

18.  duodSvicigns 

19.  tindgviciSns 

20.  vicigns 

21.  semel  yici^ns,^  etc, 
30.  trlci@ns 


40.  quadrSgiens 
60.  qulnquagiens 
60.  sexftgiens 
70.  septudgiens 
80.  octOgiens 
90.  nOnSgiens 
100.  centiens 
200.  ducentiens 
300.  trecentiens 
1000.  mlliens 
10,000.  decifins  mllifins 


a*  Numeral  Adverbs  are  used  with  mille  to  express  the  higher  numbers : 

ter  et  tdciSns  (cent$na  milia)  sestertiani,  S^SOO^OOO  sesterces  (three  and  thirty 

times  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces). 
yiciSs  ac  septies  mili6s  (centena  nulia)  sestertium,  2^700^000^000  sesterces 

(twenty-seven  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand). 

NoTB. — These  large  numbers  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  reckoning  money, 
and  centSna  milia  is  regularly  omitted  (see  §  634). 

Other  Numerals 

139.  The  following  adjectives  are  called  Multiplicatives:  — 

simplex,  single;  duplex,  dovhle,  twofold;  triplex,  triple,  thre^old;  quadraplex, 
quinquiplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex,  sdsquiplex  (1^),  multiplex 
(manifold). 

a*  Proportionals  are :  duplus,  triplus,  quadraplus,  octuplus,  etc.,  twice  as 
great,  thrice  as  great,  etc. 

5.  Temporals :  bimus,  trimus,  of  two  or  three  years*  age  ;  biennis,  triennis, 
lasting  two  or  three  years ;  bimestris,  trimestris,  of  two  or  three  months  ;  biduum, 
a  period  of  two  days;  biennium,  a  period  of  two  years, 

€•  Partitives :  binarius,  temarius,  of  two  or  three  parts, 

d.  Other  derivatives  are:  imi5,  unity ;  bini5,  the  two  (of  dice);  prfm&nus, 
of  the  first  legion;  primarius,  of  the  first  rank;  denarius,  a  sum  of  10  asses; 
binus  (distribuidve),  double,  etc. 


1  Forms  in  -ns  are  often  written  without  the  n. 
3  Also  written  viciens  et  semel  or  viciSns  semel,  etc. 
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PEONOUISrS 

140.  Pronouns  are  used  as  Nouns  or  as  Adjectives.  They  are 
divided  into  the  following  seven  classes :  — 

1.  Personal  Pronouns  :  as,  ego,  /. 

2.  Refleziye  Pronouns :  as,  se,  himself. 

3.  Possessive  Pronouns :  as,  meus,  my, 

4.  Demonstrative  Pronouns:  as,  hie,  this;  ille,  Ihal. 

5.  Relative  Pronouns :  as,  qui,  who, 

6.  Interrogative  Pronouns :  as,  quia,  who  f 

7.  Indefinite  Pronouns ;  as,  aliquis,  some  one. 

141.  Pronouns  have  special  forms  of  declension. 

Note. — These  special  forms  are,  in  general,  sorvivals  of  a  very  ancient  form  of 
declension  differing  from  that  of  noons. 

Personal  Pronouns 

142.  The  Personal  pronouns  of  the  first  person  are  ego,  I,  nSs, 
toe;  of  the  second  person,  tu,  thou  or  you,  v58,  ye  or  you.  The 
personal  prgnouns  of  the  third  person  —  he,  she,  it,  they  —  are 
wanting  in  Latin,  a  demonstrative  being  sometimes  used  instead. 

143.  Ego  and  ta  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


First  Person 

Singular 

Plural 

NOM. 

ego,/ 

n5s,  we 

Gen. 

mei,  of  me 

nostrum,  nostii,  of  us 

DAT. 

mihi  (mi),  to  me 

nobis,  to  us 

Ace. 

me,  me 

nos,  us 

Abl. 

me,  by  me 

nobis,  by  us 

Second  Person 

NoM. 

ta,  thou  or  you 

v5s,  ye  or  you 

Gen. 

tui,  of  thee  or  you 

yestrom,  yestri ;  yostnim  (-tri) 

DAT. 

tibi 

yobis 

Ace. 

15 

y5s 

Abl. 

ts 

yobis 

a*  The  plural  nSs  is  often  used  for  the  singiQar  ego ;  the  plural  yds  is 
never  so  used  for  the  singular  tu. 
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NoTB.—Old  forms  are  genitiye  mis,  4is;  aocusatiye  and  ablative  mSd,  t6d  (cL 
§43.N.  1). 

b»  The  forms  nostrum,  yestrom,  etc.,  are  used  partUively :  — 
dnusqaisque  nostrum,  each  one  of  ua, 
yestrom  omnium,  of  all  of  you. 

NoTB. — The  forms  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  really  the  genitives 
of  the  possessives :  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostn,  vestn,  genitive  singular  neuter :  nostnim,  yes- 
trom, genitiye  plural  masculine  or  neuter.  So  in  early  and  later  Latin  we  find  una 
vestr&rum,  one  of  you  {women). 

€•  The  genitives  mei,  tu,  sui,  nostri,  vestri,  are  chiefly  used  objectively 
(§347):- 

memor  sis  nostii,  he  mindfuX  of  U8  (me). 
mS  toi  pudet,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

d.  Emphatic  forms  of  tu  are  tute  and  tdtemet  (tdtimet).  The  other 
cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  excepting  the  genitive  plural,  are  made 
emphatic  by  adding  -met :  as,  egomet,  ydsmet. 

NoTB.  —  Early  emphatic  forms  are  mSpte  and  tSpte. 

€•  Reduplicated  forms  are  found  in  the  accusative  and  ablative  singu- 
lar :  as,  memg,  tgtS. 

/•  The  preposition  com,  with,  is  joined  enclitically  with  the  ablative :  as, 
tScom  loquitur,  he  talks  with  you. 

Reflexive  Pronouns 

144.  Reflexive  Pronouns  are  used  in  the  Oblique  Cases  to  refer 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  they  stand  (see 
§  299):  as,  66  amat,  he  loves  himself. 

a.  In  thQ  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Personal  pro- 
nouns are  used  as  Reflexives:  as,  me  yided,  /  see  myself;  tS  landis,  you 
praise  yourself;  n5bis  persuad§mus,  we  persuade  ourselves. 

h.  The  Beflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  has  a  special  form  used 
only  in  this  sense,  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is  thus 
declined :  — 

Gbn.    sm,  of  himself,  herself  itself  themselves 
DAT.    sibi,  to  himself,  herself  itself,  themselves 
Ago.     sS  (8§se),  himself,  herself,  itself  themselves 
Abl.    se  (sese),  [6y]  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves 

NoTB  1. — Emphatic  and  reduplicated  forms  of  sS  are  made  as  in  the  personals  (see 
§  143.  dy  e).    The  preposition  cum  is  added  enclitically :  as,  s^um,  with  himself,  etc 
NoTB  2. — An  old  form  sSd  occurs  in  the  accusative  and  ablative. 
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Possessiye  Pronouiui 

146.  The  Possessive  pronouns  are :  — 

FissT     Pbbson.       mens,  my  nofter,  our 

Second  Person.       tuns,  thy,  your  Tester,  your 

Third    Person.       suns,  Aw,  heVf  its  suus,  their 

These  are  really  adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  and  are 
so  declined  (see  §§  110-112).  But  meus  has  regularly  mi  (rarely  meus)  in 
the  vocative  singular  masculine. 

NoTB. — BuxLB  is  used  only  as  a  reflexive,  referring  to  the  subject.  For  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  not  refening  to  the  subject,  the  genitive  of  a  demonstrative 
must  be  used.  Thus,  patrem  suum  oc6idit,  he  killed  his  (own)  father;  but  patrem  dins 
ooddit,  he  kUled  his  (somebody  eiBe*8)  father. 

a.  Emphatic  forms  in  -pte  are  found  in  the  ablative  singular :  sudpte. 
5.  A  rare  possessive  c&ius  (quoius),  -a,  -um,  whose,  is  formed  from  the 
genitive  singular  of  the  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  (qui,  quis).     It 
may  be  either  interrogative  or  relative  in  force  according  to  its  derivation, 
but  is  usually  the  former. 

€•  The  reciprocals  one  another  and  e€u:h  other  are  expressed  by  inter  sS  or 
alter  .  . .  alterum :  — 
.    alter  alteiius  5va  frangit,  they  break  each.oiher^s  eggs  (one  ...  of  the  other). 
inter  sd  amant,  fkey  love  one  another  (they  love  among  themselves). 

Demonstrative  Pronouns 

146.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  used  to  point  out  or 

designate  a  person  or  thing  for  special  attention,  either  with  nouns 

as  Adjectives  or  alone  as  Pronouns.     They  are :  —  hie,  this;  is, 

Ule,  iste,  that;  with  the  Intensive  ipse,  se^f^  and  Idem,  same;  ^  and 

are  thus  declined:  — 

hie,  this 


Singular 

Plural 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

NOM. 

Mc 

haec 

h5c 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen. 

hMus 

htdna 

hMus 

h5rum 

hamm 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

his 

Ms 

his 

Ace. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

h5s 

has 

haec 

Abl. 

h5c 

hac 

h5c 

his 

his 

his 

1  These  demonstratives  are  comhinations  of  o-  and  i-  stems,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinguishahle. 
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Note  1. — Hie  is  a  compound  of  the  stem  ho-  with  the  demonstratiye  enclitic  -oe. 
In  most  of  the  cases  final  e  is^dropped,  in  some  the  whole  termination.  Bnt  in  these 
latter  it  is  sometimes  retained  for  emphasis :  as,  hoius-ce,  bis-ce.  In  early  Latin  -c  alone 
is  retained  in  some  of  these  (honinc).  The  vowel  in  hic,  hdc,  was  originally  short,  and 
perhaps  this  quantity  was  always  retained,  me  and  iste  are  sometimes  found  with 
the  same  enclitic:  illic,  illaec,  iUuc ;  also  illoc.    See  a,  p.  67. 

Note  2.— For  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  hie  the  old  form  hibos  is  sometimes 
found ;  haec  occurs  (rarely)  for  hae. 

is,  Viat 


.  Singular 

Plural 

M. 

p.           N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

NOM. 

is 

ea       id 

ei,  ii(i) 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

§ias 

gins    aius 

eomm 

eaniin 

ednim 

DAT. 

ei 

ei        ei 

eis,  iis  (is) 

eis,  iis  (is) 

eis,  us  (is) 

Aco. 

emu 

earn    id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

e5 

ea       ed 

eis,  iis  (is) 

eis,  us  (is) 

eis,  iis  (is) 

Note  3. — Obsolete  forms  are  eae  (dat.  fem.),  and  e&bns  or  ibus  (dat.  plur.).    For 
dative  ei  are  found  also  ei  and  ei  (monosyllabic) ;  ei,  eos,  etc.,  also  occur  in  the  plural. 

iUe,  t^ 


SiNGULAB 

Plubal 

M. 

P. 

N* 

M. 

p. 

N. 

NoM. 

ille 

ilia 

illud 

iiH 

illae 

ilia 

Gbn. 

illius 

illius 

iUius 

ill5rain 

ingmm 

illoroin 

Dat. 

illi 

im 

iin 

illTs 

ilHs 

illis 

Aoc. 

illiifil 

illam 

illud 

iI15s 

illan 

ilia 

Abl. 

iU5 

ilia 

illd 

illTs 

illTs 

illiR 

Iste,  ista,  istud,  that  (yonder),  is  declined  like  ille. 

Note  4. — Ule  replaces  an  earlier  oUus  (olle),  of  which  several  forms  occur. 

Note  5.  — Iste  is  sometimes  found  in  early  writers  in  the  form  ste  etc.  The  first 
syllable  of  ille  and  ipse  is  very  often  used  as  short  in  early  poetry. 

Note  6. — The  forms  iUI,  isti  (gen.),  and  illae,  istae  (dat.),  are  sometimes  found; 
also  the  nominative  plural  istaece,  illaece  (for  istae,  illae).    See  a,  p.  67. 


ipse,  self 


g 

Singula 

R 

Plural 

M. 

p. 

N. 

M.              p. 

N. 

NOM. 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

ipsi           ipsae 

ipsa 

Gen. 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsorum    ipsarum 

ips5r 

Dat. 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsis         ipsis 

ipsis 

Aco. 

ipsom 

ipsam 

ipsum 

ipsos         ipsas 

ipsa 

Abl. 

ips5 

ipsa 

ips6 

ipsis         ipsis 

ipsis 
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NoTB  7. — Ipse  is  compounded  of  is  and  -pse  (a  pronominal  particle  of  micertain 
origin:  cf.  §145.  a),  meaning  self.  The  former  part  was  originally  declined,  as  in 
re&pse  (for  r6  e&pse),  in  fact.  An  old  form  ipsns  occurs,  with  superlative  ipsissimos, 
cton  seif,  used  for  comic  effect. 

NoTB  8. — The  intensive  -pse  is  found  in  the  forms  eapse  (nominative),  eumpse, 
e,  edpse,  e&pse  (ablative). 


idem,  the  same 

Singular 

Plural 

M.                     F. 

N. 

M.                   F.                    N. 

NOM. 

idem         e&dem 

idem 

idem(ei-)  eaedem      eSdem 

Gbn. 

^iusdem    Siusdem 

liusdem 

eSnmdem   eanmdem  edmndem 

DAT. 

eidem'       eidem 

eidem 

eisdem  or  isdem 

Ace. 

eandem     eandem 

idem 

e5sdem       easdem      e&dem 

Abl. 

eSdem       eadem 

e5dem 

eisdem  or  isdem 

NoTB  9.  ~  Idem  is  the  demonstrative  is  with  the  indeclinable  suffix  -dem.  The  mas- 
culine idem  is  for  fisdem ;  the  neuter  idem,  however,  is  not  for  fiddem,  but  is  a  relic  of 
an  older  formation.  A  final  m  of  is  is  changed  to  n  before  d :  as,  eandem  for  eumdem, 
etc.  •  The  plural  forms  idem,  isdem,  are  often  written  iidem,  iisdem. 

a*  Hie  and  iste  appear  in  combination  with  the  demonstrative  particle  -c, 
shortened  from  -oe,  in  the  following  forms :  — 

Singular 


Nox.        iUic      illaec        illuc(iUoc)  istic      Istaec      i8tac(istoc) 

Aco.         illunc  illanc       illuc(illoc)  istonc   istanc      i8tac(istoc) 

Abl.        illSc     ilUc         ill5c  Istdc     isUe        istSc 

Plural 
N.,  Aco. illaec  istaec 

NoTB  1. — The  uppended  -ce  is  also  found  with  pronouns  in  numerous  combinations : 
as,  h^asce,  honce,  horonce,  h&nuice,  h&sce,  hisce  (cf .  §  146.  n.  1),  ilUosce,  isce ;  also  with  the 
interrogative  -ne,  in  hddne,  hdscine,  istucine,  illicine,  etc. 

NoTB  2. — By  composition  with  ecce  or  em,  behold!  are  formed  eocum  (for  ecce 
enm),  eccam,  eccSs,  ecc&s;  eccmam  (for  ecce  ilium);  eUum  (for  em  iUum),  eUam,  ell5s, 
ellis ;  ecdstam.    These  forms  are  dramatic  and  colloquial. 

h.  The  combinations  hMnsmodi  (h^uscemodi),  eiusmodi,  etc.,  are  used  as 
indeclinable  adjectives,  equivalent  to  talis,  sxich:  as,  rSs  Siusmodi,  such  a 
Iking  (a  thing  of  that  sort :  cf .  §  345.  a). 

For  uses  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  see  §§  296  ff. 
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Relatiye  Pronouns 

147.  The  Relative  Pronoun  qui,  who^tvhich^  is  thus  declined : 

Plural 
M.  p.  N. 

qui  quae  quae 

quorum         quarum  qu5rum 

quibus  quibus  quibus 

qu5s  quas  quae 

quibus  quibus  quibus 


SlNGULAB 

\ 

M. 

F. 

Nr 

NOM. 

qui 

quae 

quod' 

Gen. 

c^ius 

cuius 

cMus 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

Aco. 

quern 

quam 

quod 

Abl. 

qu5 

qua 

qu5 

Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns 

148.  The  Substantive  Interrogative  Pronoun  quis,  who?  quid, 
what?  is  declined  in  the  Singular  as  follows :  — 


M.,F. 

N. 

NOM. 

quis 

quid 

Gbn. 

ciiius 

c^us 

DAT. 

cui 

cui 

Aco. 

quern 

quid 

Abl. 

quo 

qu5 

The  Plural  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Relative,  qui,  quae,  quae. 

a.  The  singular  quis  is  either  masculine  or  of  indeterminate  gender, 
but  in  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  feminine. 

5.  The  Adjective  Interrogative  Pronoun,  qui,  quae,  quod,  tohai  kind  off 
what  f  which  t  is  declined  throughout  like  the  Relative :  — 
Substantive  Adjectivb 

quis  vocat,  who  calls  f  qui  homo  vocat,  what  man  calls  f 

quid  Tides,  what  do  you  see  f         quod  templum  vidSs,  wh^  temple  do  you  see  t 

Note.— But  qui  is  often  used  without  any  apparent  adjective  force;  and  quis  is 
very  common  as  an  adjective,  especially  with  words  denoting  a  person :  as,  qui  nfimi- 
nat  ml  ?  who  calls  my  name  f  quis  diSs  fait  ?  what  day  was  it  f  quia  homS  ?  what  manf 
but  often  qol  hom5  ?  wTiat  kind  of  man  f  nesciS  qui  sis,  I  know  not  w?i0  you  are. 

c.  Quisnam,  pray^  who  f  is  an  emphatic  interrogative.  It  has  both  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  forms  like  quis,  qui. 

149.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  quis,  any  one,  and  qui,  any^  are 
declined  like  the  corresponding  Interrogatives,  but  qua  is  com- 
monly used  for  quae  except  in  the  nominatiye  plural  feminine : — 
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SuBSTANTiYB :  qols,  any  one ;  quid,  anything, 

Adjbctiyb  :  qm,  qua  (quae),  quod,  any. 

a.  The  feminine  forms  qua  and  quae  are  sometimes  used  substantiyely. 
b»  The  indefinites  quis  and  qui  are  rare  except  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  num, 
and  in  compounds  (see  §  310.  a,  6). 

NoTB. — After  these  particles  qui  is  often  used  as  a  substantiye  and  qnis  as  an  adjec- 
tive (cf.  §  148.  6.  N.). 

Case-Forms  of  gut  and  quis 

150.  The  Relative,  Interrogative,  and  Ind^iSnite  Pronouns  are 
originally  of  the  same  stem,  and  most  of  the  forms  are  the  same 
(compare  §  147  with  §  148).  The  stem  has  two  forms  in  the  mas- 
culine and  neuter,  quo-,  qui-,  and  one  for  the  feminine,  quft-.  The 
interrogative  sense  is  doubtless  the  original  one. 

a.  Old  forms  for  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  qudius,  quoi. 

5.  The  form  qui  is  used  for  the  ablative  of  both  numbers  and  all  genders; 
but  eq>ecially  as  an  adverb  (how,  by  which  way,  in  any  way),  and  in  the  combi- 
nation qmcnm,  loith  whom,  as  an  interrogative  or  an  indefinite  relative. 

€•  A  nominative  plural  ques  (stem  qui-)  is  found  in  early  Latin.  A  dative 
and  ablative  quia  (stem  quo-)  is  not  infrequent,  even  in  classic  Latin. 

d*  The  preposition  cum  is  joined  enclitically  to  all  forms  of  the  abla- 
tive, as  mth  the  personal  pronouns  (§  143./) :  as,  qu5cum,  quicum,  quibuscum. 

NoTB.  —  But  occasionally  cum  precedes :  as,  cum  qu6  (luv.  iv.  9). 

Compounds  of  quis  and  quf 

151.  The  pronouns  quis  and  qui  appear  in  various  combinations. 

a*  The  adverb  -cumque  (-cunque)  (cf.  quisque)  added  to  the  relative 
makes  an  indefinite  relative,  which  is  declined  like  the  simple  word :  as, 
quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever,  whatever;  cftiuscumque,  etc. 

NoTB.  —  This  suffix,  with  the  same  meaning,  may  be  used  with  any  relative:  as, 
qu&liscumque,  of  whatever  sort;  qnanddcumqne  (also  rarely  quandSqne),  wfienever;  uM- 
comqne,  wherever. 

b.  In  quisquis,  whoever,  both  parts  are  declined,  but  the  only  forms  in 
common  use  are  quisquis,  quidquid  (quicquid)  and  qu5qu5. 

NoTB  1.  — Rare  forms  are  quemquem  and  quibusquibus ;  an  ablative  quiqui  is  some- 
times found  in  early  Latin ;  the  ablative  feminine  qu&qu&  is  both  late  and  rare.  Cuicui 
occurs  as  a  genitive  in  the  phrase  cuicui  modi,  of  whatever  kind.  Other  cases  are 
cited,  but  have  no  authority.    In  early  Latin  quisquis  is  occasionally  feminine. 

NoTB  2.— Quisquis  is  usually  substantive,  except  in  the  ablative  qu5qu5,  which  is 
more  commonly  an  adjective. 
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c.  The  indefinite  pronouns  quidam,  a  certain  (one)  ;  qmra,  quilibet,  any 
you  please,  are  used  both  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives.  The  first  part 
is  declined  like  the  relative  qm,  but  the  neuter  has  both  quid-  (substantive) 
and  quod-  (adjective) :  — 

qtudam  quaedam  qaiddam  (qooddam) 

qaivis  quaevis  ,  quidvis  (qaodvis) 

Quidam  changes,  m  to  n  before  d  in  the  accusative  singular  (quendam,  m.  ; 
quandam,  f.)  and  the  genitive  plural  (qu5nmdam,  m.,  n.  ;  quanindam,  f.). 

d^  The  indefinite  pronouns  quispiam,  some,  any,  and  qaisquam,  any  at  ally 
are  used  both  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives.  Quispiam  has  feminine  qnae- 
piam  (adjective),  neuter  quidpiam  (substantive)  and  quodpiam  (adjective) ; 
the  plural  is  very  rare.  Quisquam  is  both  masculine  and  feminine ;  the 
neuter  is  quidquam  (quicquam),  substantive  only ;  there  is  no  pluraL  Ullns, 
■a,  -um,  is  commonly  used  as  the  adjective  corresponding  to  quisquam. 

e.  The  indefinite  pronoun  aliquis  (substantive),  some  one,  aliqui  (adjec- 
tive), soToe,  is  declined  like  quis  and  qui,  but  aliqua  is  used  instead  of  aliquae 
except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine :  — 


Singular 

M. 

F. 

H. 

NOM. 

Gbn. 

aliqais  (aliqui) 
aUcaius 

aliqoa 
aUcOioB 

aUqoid(aliqood) 
aUcaios 

DAT. 

aUcoi 

aUcoi 

aUcoi 

ACG. 

Abl. 

aliqoem 
aliqud 

aliqoam 
aliqo& 

Plubal 

aUqoid(aliqood) 
aliqoS 

NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Abl. 

aUqoae 

aliqoArom 

aliqoibos 

aliqofts 

aliqoibos 

aliqoa 

aliqo9rom 

aliqoibos 

aliqoa 

aliqoibos 

NoTB.— Aliqui  is  sometimes  used  substantively  and  aUqnls  as  an  adjective. 

/•  The  indefinite  pronoun  ecquis  (substantive),  whether  any  one,  ecqid 
(adjective),  whether  any,  is  declined  like  aliqais,  but  has  either  ecqnae  or 
ecqua  in  the  nominative  singular  feminine  of  the  adjective  form. 

Note. — Bcquis  (ecqni)  has  no  genitive  siugnlar,  and  in  the  plural  occurs  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  only. 

gr.  The  enclitic  particle  -que  added  to  the  interrogative  gives  a  universal : 
as,  quisque,  every  one;  nterque,  each  of  two,  or  both,    Quisqne  is  declined 
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like  the  interrogative  quia,  qm :  —  substantive,  qnisqiie,  quidque ;  adjective, 
qiiique,  quaeque,  quodque. 

In  the  compound  unusquisque,  every  single  one,  both  parts  are  declined 
(genitive  umiisc^iisque),  and  they  are  sometimes  written  separately  and  even 
separated  by  other  words :  — 

n6  in  find  quidem  qudque  (Lael.  02),  not  even  in  a  single  one. 

'h»  The  relative  and  interrogative  have  rarely  a  possessive  adjective- 
cfiins  (-a,  -am),  older  qudius,  whose ;  and  a  patrial  c^iks  (cAiat-),  of  what 
country, 

i.  Quantns,  how  great,  quails,  of  what  sort,  are  derivative  adjectives  from 
the  interrogative.  They  are  either  interrogative  or  relative,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  demonstratives  tantns,  t&lis  (§  152).  Indefinite  com- 
pounds are  quantnscumque  and  qualiscumque  (see  §  151.  a). 

Conelatiyes 

152.  Many  Pronouns,  Pronominal  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs 
have  corresponding  demonstrative^  relative^  interrogative^  and 
indefinite  forms.  Such  parallel  forms  are  called  Correlatives. 
They  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


DSMON. 

Bel. 

IlTTBRBOO. 

Indbf.  Bel. 

Indbf. 

is 

qui 

qais? 

quisquis 

aliquis 

that 

wJio 

who? 

whoener 

someone 

tantas 

quantas 

quantus? 

qaantuscmnque 

aliqnantUB 

Bogreat 

?iow  (as)  great 

how  great? 

howeoer  great 

some 

t^iift  , 

qufilis 

qaftlis  ? 

such 

as 

of  what  sort? 

of  wfiatever  kind 

iU 

ubi 

ubi? 

ubiabi 

aUcubi 

there 

where 

where? 

wherever 

somewhere 

ed 

quo 

quo? 

quoquS 

aUqu5 

thUher 

whither 

whither? 

e& 

qa& 

qua? 

quaquft 

aliquft 

that  way 

which  way 

which  way  f 

whithersoever 

somewhere 

inde 

ande 

unde? 

'  undecumqae 

thence 

wJience 

whence? 

whencesoever 

from  somewhere 

tarn 

cum 

qoandd? 

quandocumque 

aliquandd 

thffn 

when 

when? 

whenever 

at  some  time 

tot 

quot 

quot? 

quotquot 

aliquot 

90  many 

as 

how  many  ? 

however  many 

somcy  several 

totitas 

quotiSns 

quotiSns  ? 

quotienscumque 

aUquotiens 

so  often 

as 

how  often? 

Jiowever  often 

at  several  times 
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VEEBS 
CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VEHB 

153.  The  inflection  of  the  Verb  is  called  its  Conjugation. 

Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  Person,  Number 

154.  Through  its  conjugation  the  Verb  expresses  Voice,  Mood, 
Tense,  Person,  and  Number. 

a*  The  Voices  are  two :  Active  and  Passive. 

b»  The  Moods  are  four :  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  In- 
finitive.* 

Note. — The  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  and  Imperative  are  called  Finite  Moods  in 
distinction  from  the  Infinitive. 

c.  The  Tenses  are  six,  viz.:  — 

1.  For  continued  action.  Present,  Imperfect,  Future. 

2.  For  completed  action.  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

The.  Indicative  Mood  has  all  six  tenses,  but  the  Subjunctive  has  no 
future  or  future  perfect,  and  the  Imperative  has  only  the  present  and  the 
future.     The  Infinitive  has  the  present,  perfect,  and  future. 

d»  The  Persons  are  three :  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

e»  The  Numbers  are  two :  Singular  and  Plural. 

Noun  and  Adjective  Forms 

155.  The  following  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  are  also  included 
in  the  inflection  of  the  Latin  Verb:  — 

a»  Four  Participles,*  viz. :  — 

Active:  the  Present  and  Future  Participles. 

Passive :  the  Perfect  Participle  and  the  Gerundive.* 

b»  The  Crerimd :  this  is  in  form  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension, 
used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular. 

€•  The  Supine :  this  is  in  form  a  verbal  noun  of  the  fourth  declension 
in  the  accusative  (-um)  and  dative  or  ablative  (-u)*  singular. 

1  The  Infinitive  is  strictly  the  locative  case  of  an  abstract  noun,  expressing  the 
action  of  the  verb  (§  451). 

*  The  Participles  are  adjectives  in  inflection  and  meaning,  but  have  the  power  of 
verbs  in  construction  and  in  distinguishing  time. 

s  The  Gerundive  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  of  necessity,  duty,  etc.  (§  158.  d).  In 
late  use  it  became  a  Future  Passive  Participle.  ^  Originally  locative. 
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Signification  op  the  Fobms  op  the  Verb 
Yokes 

156.  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices  in  Latin  generally  cor- 
respond to  the  active  and  passive  in  English ;  but  — 

a.  The  passiye  voice  often  has  a  reflexive  meaning :  — 

fend  acdngor,  I  gird  myulf  with  my  sword. 
Toxims  vertitar,  Turrvus  turns  (himself), 
induitor  vestem,  he  puts  on  his  (own)  clothes, 

NoTB.  — This  use  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  Middle  voice,  and  is  doubt- 
less a  survival  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  passive  (p.  76,  footnote  2). 

6.  Many  verbs  are  passive  in  form,  but  active  or  reflexive  in  meaning. 
These  are  called  Deponents  (§  190):  ^  as,  hortor,  /  exhort;  sequor,  I  follow, 

€•  Some  verbs  with  active  meaning  have  the  passive  form  in  the  perfect 
tenses ;  these  are  called  Semi-Deponents :  as,  auded,  audere,  ausus  sum,  dare. 

Moods 

157.  The  Moods  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  used  for  most  direct  assertions  and  interroga- 
tions: as, — TalSsne?    valed,  are  you  wellf    I  am  well. 

h.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  many  idiomatic  uses,  as  in  commands^  condi- 
tions^ and  various  dependent  clauses.  It  is  often  translated  by  the  English 
Indicative;  frequently  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  may,  mighty  would  f  should;* 
sometimes  by  the  (rare)  Subjunctive ;  sometimes  by  the  Infinitive ;  and 
often  by  the  Imperative,  especially  in  prohibitions,  A  few  characteristic 
examples  of  its  use  are  the  following :  — 

eSmnt,  let  us  go;  n6  abeat,  let  him  not  depart, 

adsum  ut  videam,  I  am  here  to  see  (that  I  may  see). 

td  n6  quaesieris,  do  not  tJwu  inquire, 

befttus  sis,  may  you  be  blessed. 

quid  morer,  why  should  I  delay  f 

nesciO  quid  scribam,  I  know  not  what  to  write, 

si  moneam,  audiat,  if  I  should  warn,  he  would  hear, 

1  That  is,  verbs  which  have  laid  aside  (deponere)  the  passive  meaning. 

2  The  Latin  uses  the  subjunctive  in  many  cases  where  we  use  the  indicative ;  and 
we  use  a  colorless  auxiliary  in  many  cases  where  the  Latin  employs  a  separate  verb 
with  more  definite  meaning.  Thus,  /  may  write  is  often  not  scnbam  (subjunctive) ,  but 
licet  mihi  scribere ;  /  can  write  is  pessom  scxibere ;  f  would  write  is  scnbam,  scilberem, 
or  scribere  velim  (veUem) ;  I  should  write,  {if,  etc.),  Scriberem  (si)  . .  .,  or  (implying  duty) 
oportet  mi  scribere. 
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c.  The  Imperative  is  used  for  exhortation^  entreaty,  or  command;  but  the 
Subjunctive  is  often  used  instead  (§§  439,  450):  — 

liber  estd,  he  ahaU  be  free, 

ne  oasa  legito,  do  not  gather  the  bones, 

d.  The  Infinitive  is  used  chiefly  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  as  the  subject 
or  complement  of  another  verb  (§§  452, 456.  n.).  In  special  constructions  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  Indicative,  and  may  be  translated  by  that  mood  in 
English  (see  Indirect  Discourse,  §  580  ff.). 

NoTB. — For  the  Syntax  of  the  Moods,  see  §  436  ff. 

Participles 
158.  The  Participles  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Present  Participle  (ending  in  -ns)  has  commonly  the  same 
meaning  and  use  as  the  English  participle  in  -ing  \  as,  vocftns,  call- 
ing ;  legentSs,  reading,     (For  its  inflection,  see  egSns,  §  118.) 

h.  The  Future  Participle  (ending  in  -flrus)  is  oftenest  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  likdy  or  ahoub  to  happen:  as,  r^tois,  cbbout  to  rule; 
auditurus,  ahovt  to  hear, 

NoTB.  — With  the  tenses  of  esse,  to  hey  it  forms  the  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation 
(see  §  195) :  as,  orbs  est  c&soia,  the  dty  is  about  to  fall;  minsorus  exam,  I  was  goinff 
to  stay. 

€•  The  Perfect  Participle  (ending  in  -tus,  -sus)  has  two  uses :  — 

1.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect  passive  participle : 
as,  tectus,  sheltered ;  acceptus,  accepted;  ictus,  having  been  struck;  and  often 
has  simply  an  adjective  meaning :  as,  acceptus,  acceptable, 

2.  It  is  used  with  the  verb  to  be  (esse)  to  form  certain  tenses  of  the  pas- 
sive :  as,  Yocatus  est,  he  was  (has  been)  called. 

Note. — There  is  no  Perfect  Active  or  Present  Passive  Participle  in  Latin.  For 
substitutes  see  §§  492,  493. 

cf.  The  Gerundive  (ending  in  -ndus),  has  two  uses :  — 

1.  It  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  implying  obligation,  necessity,  or 
propriety  (ought  or  must) :  as,  audiendus  est,  he  must  be  heard, 

NoTB.  — When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  (esse)  it  forms  the  Second 
Periphrastic  Conjugation:  dSligendus  erat,  h^  ought  to  have  been  chosen  (§  196). 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  Gerundive  commonly  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  Gerund  (cf.  §  159.  a),  though  its  construction  is  different.  (For 
examples,  see  §  503  ff.) 
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Gerund  and  Supine 

159.  The  Gerund  and  Supine  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Gerund  is  a  verbal  noun,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  English 
verbal  noun  in  -ing  (§  502):  as,  loquen^  causa, /{>r  the  sake  of  speaking, 

NoTB. — The  G^nmd  is  found  only  in  the  oblique  cases.  A  corresponding  nomi- 
native is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive :  thus,  scifbere  est  utile,  writing  (to  write)  is  use- 
ful; but,  are  scribendi,  the  art  of  writing. 

bm  The  Supine  is  in  form  a  noun  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  94.  h), 
found  only  in  the  accusative  ending  in-tum,  -sum,  and  the  dative  or  abla* 
tive  ending  in  -tu,  -su. 

The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  after  verbs  and  the  Supine  in  -Q  after  adjec- 
tives (§§  509,  510): — 

v6nit  spect&tum,  hs  came  to  see;  mir&bile  dictfi,  wondetful  to  telL 

Tenses  of  the  Finite  Verb 

160.  The  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  have,  in  general,  the  same 
meaning  as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  English :  — 

a.  Of  continued  action, 

1.  Pbbsbnt  :  sciibS,  I  write,  I  am  wriiing,  I  do  write, 

2.  Imperfbct  :  scnbSbam,  I  wrote,  I  was  writing,  I  did  write, 

3.  FuTUKE :  sciibam,  I  shaU  write. 

hm  Of  completed  action, 

4.  Pbbfbgt  :  scnpsi,  I  have  written,  I  wrote. 
6.  Pluperfect  :  scnpseram,  I  had  -written, 

6.  Future  Perfect  :  scripsero,  J  shaU  have  written, 

161.  The  Perfect  Indicative  has  two  separate  uses,  —  the  Per- 
fect Definite  and  the  Perfect  Historical  (or  Indefinite). 

1.  The  Perfect  Definite  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  completed 
in  present  time,  and  corresponds  to  the  English  perfect  with  have:  as, 
scripsi,  /  have  written. 

2.  The  Perfect  Historical  narrates  a  simple  act  or  state  in  past  time 
without  representing  it  as  in  progress  or  continuing.  It  corresponds  to  the 
English  past  or  preterite  and  the  Greek  aorist :  as,  scripsit,  he  wrote. 

162.  The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are  chiefly  used  in  depend- 
ent clauses,  following  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses ;  but 
have  also  special  idiomatic  uses  (see  Syntax). 

For  the  use  of  Teuses  in  the  Imperative,  see  §§  448, 449. 
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Personal  Endings 

163.  Verbs  have  regular  terminations  ^  for  each  of  the  three 
Persons,  both  singular  and  plural,  active  and  passive.*    These  are : 


ACTIVE 


passive 


SiNOULAB 

1. 

2. 
3. 

-in(-5) 

-s: 

-t: 

am-5,  /  love. 
ama-«,  thou  lovest 
ama-t,  he  loves. 

.r(.or): 
-ris  (-re): 
-tur: 

Plural 

amo-r,  7  am  loved. 
ama-ris,  thou  art  loved. 
ama-tm:,  he  is  loved. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

-mas: 

-tis: 

-nt: 

amSrmus,  we  love. 
ama-tis,  you  love. 
ama-nt,  they  love. 

-mm:: 
-mini: 
-ntmr: 

ama-mm:,  we  are  loved. 
ama-mini,  you  ore  loved. 
ama-ntm:,  they  are  loved. 

a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  active  has  the  special  terminations':  — 

Sing.   1.  -I: 

2.  .it-ti: 

8.  -i-t: 
Plur.  1.  -i-mus: 

2.  -it-tis: 

8.  -«riiiit  (-«re) 

amav-i,  I  loved. 
amav-is-ti,  thou  lovedst. 
amav-i-t,  he  lo9ecL 
amav-i-mas,  we  loved. 
amav-is-tis,  you  loved. 
:       amav-iront  (-ere),  they  loved. 

bm  The  Imperative  has  the  following  terminations :  — 
Present  Active 


2.  -to: 
8.  -to: 


Singular 
ama,  love  thou. 


-te: 


Future  Active 


ama-t5,  thou  shaU  love.  -tdte : 

ama-t5,  he  shdU  love.  -nt5 : 


Plural 
amSrte,  love  ye. 


ama-t5te,  ye  sJiaU  love. 
ama-ntd,  tiiey  shaU  love. 


1  Most  of  these  seem  to  be  fragments  of  old  pronomis,  whose  signification  is  thus 
added  to  that  of  the  verb-stem  (of.  §  36).  But  the  ending  -mini  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  passive  is  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  participial  form  found  in  the  Greek 
-fteras,  and  has  supplanted  the  proper  form,  which  does  not  appear  in  Latin.  The  per- 
sonal ending  -nt  is  probably  connected  with  the  participial  nt-  (nominative  -ns). 

3  The  Passive  is  an  old  Middle  Voice,  peculiar  to  the  Italic  and  Celtic  languages, 
and  of  uncertain  origin. 

>  Of  these  terminations  -I  is  not  a  personal  ending,  but  api)ears  to  represent  an 
Indo-European  tense-sign  -ai  of  the  Perfect  Middle.  In  -is-ti  and  -is-tis,  -ti  and  -tis  are 
personal  endings ;  for  -is-,  see  §  169.  c.  n.  In  -i-t  and  -i-mus,  -t  and  -mug  are  personal 
endings,  and  i  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Both  -€runt  and  -6re  are  also  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  the  former  contains  the  personal  ending  -nt. 
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SingtUar  Pebsbnt  Passive  piurdl 

2.  -fe :       am2l-re,  be  thou  loved,  .mini :     am&-mini,  be  ye  loved. 

Future  Passive 

2.  -t<»r !      ain9rtor,  tkou  BhaU  be  loved.         

3.  -tor:      am3rtor,  he  shall  be  loved.  -ntor:      ama-ntor,  ihey  ahaU  be  loved 

FOBMS   OF   THE  VbRB 

The  Three  Stems 

164.  The  forms  of  the  verb  may  be  referred  to  three  stems, 
called  (1)  the  Present,  (2)  the  Perfect,  and  (3)  the  Supine  stem. 

1.  On  the  Present  stem  are  formed  — 

The  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Imperative,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Present  Infinitive,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Present  Participle,  the  Grerundive,  and  the  Gerund. 

2.  On  the  Perfect  stem  are  formed  — 

The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  Active. 
The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  Active. 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  Active. 

8.  On  the  Supine  stem  are  formed  ^  — 

a.  The  Perfect  Passive  Participle,  which  combines  with  the  forms  of  the 
verb  sum,  he,  to  make  — 

The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  Passive. 

The  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  Passive. 

The  Perfect  Infinitive  Passive. 

6.  The  Future  Active  Participle,  which  combines  with  esse  to  make 
the  Future  Active  Infinitive. 

c.  The  Supine  in  -um  and  -u.  The  Supine  in  -urn  combines  with  iri  to 
make  the  Future  Passive  Infinitive  (§  203.  a). 

Note.  —  The  Perfect  Participle  with  fore  also  makes  a  Future  Passive  Infinitive 
(as,  am&ttts  fore).    For  fore  (ftttiiruin  esse)  ut  with  the  subjunctive,  see  §  569.  3.  a. 

1  The  Perfect  Passive  and  Future  Active  Participles  and  the  Supine,  though  strictly 
noon-forms,  each  with  its  own  suflftx,  agree  in  having  the  first  letter  of  the  suffix  (t) 
^e  same  and  in  suffering  the  same  phonetic  change  (t  to  s,  see  §  15.  5).  Hence  these 
forms,  along  with  several  sets  of  derivatives  (in  -tor,  -tura,  etc.,  see  §  238.  b.  n.i),  were 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  belonging  to  one  system,  and  are  conveniently  associated  with 
the  Supine  Stem.  Thus,  from  pingo,  we  have  plctum,  pictus,  pictums,  pictor,  plctura ; 
from  tided,  titam  (for  frid-tum),  risus  (part.),  risos  (noon),  litfirus,  risid,  lisor,  risibilit. 
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VSRB-ENDINGS 

165.  Every  form  of  the  finite  verb  is  made  up  of  two  parts : 

1.  The  Stem  (see  §  24).  This  is  either  the  root  or  a  modification  or 
development  of  it. 

2.  The  Ending,  consisting  of  — 

1.  the  Signs  of  Mood  and  Tense  (see  §§  168, 160). 

2.  the  Personal  Ending  (see  §  163). 

Thus  in  the  verb  voci-lMl-s,  you  were  caUingy  the  root  is  too,  modified  into  the 
yerbH9tem  voca-,  which  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  -b&s  becomes  the  imperfect 
tense  vocibas ;  and  this  ending  consists  of  the  tense-sign  bft-  and  the  personal 
ending  (-s)  of  the  second  person  singular. 

166.  The  Verb-endings,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  signs  for 
mood  and  tense  combined  with  personal  endings,  are  — 


ACTIYE 

PASSIVE 

INDICATIVE              SUBJUNCTIVB 

INDICATIVE             SUBJUNCnVB 

Present 

Present     . 

Sing.  1.  -o  ^^ 
2.-  ||^ 
8. -t                 |g-^V 

Plur.  1.  -mas  'i«'^ 
2..tis  Iff. 
8. -nt                  -  = 

-m 

-8 
-t 

-mils 

-tis 

-nt 

-or 

-lis  (-re)          1^ 

■*"                11 
-mar               a^ 

^ninl              |a 

-ntnr 

-r 

-ris  (-re) 
-tor 
-mor 
.mini 
^  -ntnr 

Imperfect 

Sing.  1.  -ba-m 

2.  •j>i-8  -rS-s 

8.  -ba-t  -le-t 

Plur.  1.  -iMl-mas  -rS-mos 

2.  -ML-tis  -rS-tls 

8.  -ba-nt  -re^t 


Imperfect 

-ba-r  -re-r 

-bA-rls  (-re)  -r9-rl8  (-le) 

•b&-tor  -r^tor 

-ba-mnr  ^rS-mnr 

4>ft'4llinl  -rjUmfnf 

-ba-ntor  -re-ntor 


indicativb 

Future 
i,n» 
Sing.  1.  -b-d  a  s^i 

2.  -bi-8 
8.  -bi-t 
Plur.  1.  -bi-mas 
2.  -bi-tl8 
8.  -ba-nt 


11^ 


ni,iv 
-o-m 

-e-t 
-S-mas 

.&-tl8 

-e-nt 


indicativb 
Future 


i,n 
-bo-r 

-be-rls  (-re) 
-bi-tar 
-bi-mor 
-bi-mini 
-ba-ntor 


1^ 


in,iv» 
-o-r 

-g-ris  (-re) 
-^tar 
-^mar 
-&-mlnI 
-e-ntor 


^  These  nomerals  refer  to  the  four  conjogations  given  later  (see  §  171)* 
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Active 


Passive 


INDICATIVB          SUBJUNCnVK 

INDICATIVB         SUBJXJNCT] 

Perfect 

Perfect 

SiNo.  1.  -i 

2.  -is-tl 

3.  -i-t 

-eri-m 
-eri-8 
-«ri-t 

-tus(-ta, 
-turn) 

r  sum              Sim 
es                 sis 
est                sit 

Plub.  1.  -i-mos 

-eri-mos 

.ti(-tae, 
-ta) 

somas          simos 

2.  -is-tis 

3.  -ero-nt  (-ere) 

-eri-tis 
-eri-nt 

estis             mtis 
sunt              sint 

Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

Sing.   1.  -era-m 

-isse-m 

-tus(-ta, 
-torn) 

eram             essem 

2.  ^&-s 

3.  -era-t 

-iss5-8 
-isse-t 

er2s              esses 
erat              esset 

Plur.  1.  -er&-mas 

-issS-miis 

-ti{-tae, 
-ta) 

eramns         essemas 

2.  -erft-tis 

3.  -era-nt 

-issS-tis 
-isse-nt 

eratis           essetis 
erant            essent 

Future  Perfect 

Future  Perfect 

Snro.   1.  -er-5 
2.  -eri^a 

-tus(.ta, 
-turn) 

er5 
eris 

8.  -eri-t 

erit 

Plur.  1.  -eri^nus 

-ti(.tae, 
-ta) 

'  erimns 

.     2. -ert-tis 
8. -eri-nt 

eritis 
enint 

Present 

IMPBBATIVB 

Present 

SnrG.  2.  Plur.  2.  -t© 

Sing.  2.  -re 

Plur.  2.  -mini 

Future 

Future 

2.  -t5 

2.  -tSte 

2.  -tor 

3.  -t5 

8.  -nt5 

8.  -tor 

8.  -ntor 

For  convenience  a  table  of  the  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  of 
the  verb  is  here  added. 

INFINITIVE 
Pbks.      -re  (Pres.  stem)  i,  n,  iv.  -ri ;  iii.  -I 

Pebf.     -isse  (Perf.  stem)  -tus  (-ta,  -tnm)  esse 

Fur.        -tflrus  (-a,  -nm)  esse  -tnm  iri 


Pbss.     -ns,  -ntis 
FuT.      -tfims,  -a,  -am 

QBBUND  SUPINE 

-ndly  -iid5)  -ndam,  -ndd         -tam,  -tfl 


PARTICIPLES 


Pbrf.     -tas,  -ta,  -tam 
Gbr.      -ndas,  -nda,  -ndam 
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167.  A  long  vowel  is  shortened  before  the  personal  endings 
-m  (-r),  -t,  -nt  (-ntur):  as,  ame-t  (for  older  ain&*),  habe-t  (for  habS-t), 
mone-nt,  mone-ntor. 

168.  The  tenses  of  the  Present  System  are  made  from  the  Pres- 
ent Stem  as  follows :  —  ^ 

a.  In  the  Present  Indicative  the  personal  endings  are  added  directly  to 
the  present  stem.     Thus,  —  present  stem  ara- :  ara-s,  ara-mos,  ara-tis. 

b.  In  the  Imperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -bam,  -bas,  etc.  (originally  a  com- 
plete verb)  is  added  to  the  present  stem :  as,  ara-bam,  ara-bas,  ara-bamos. 

NoTB. — The  form  fbam  was  apparently  an  aorist  of  the  Indo-Eurox)ean  root  bhu 
(cf.  foi,  fatiirus,  (pi6<a,  English  &e,  been),  and  meant  I  was.  This  was  added  to  a  com- 
plete word,  originally  a  case  of  a  verbal  noun,  as  in  J  was  a-seeing;  hence  vidS-ham. 
The  form  probably  began  in  the  Second  or  Third  Conjugation  and  was  extended  to  the 
others.    The  a  was  at  first  long,  but  was  shortened  in  certain  forms  (§  167). 

€•  In  the  Future  Indicative  of  the  First  and  Second  Conjugations  a  similar 
suffix,  -b5,  -bis,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  present  stem :  as,  ara-bd,  ara-bis,  mone-b5. 

Note. — The  form  fbS  was  probably  a  present  tense  of  the  root  bhu,  with  a  future 
meaning,  and  was  affixed  to  a  noun-form  as  described  in  h.  n. 

dm  In  the  Future  Indicative  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Conjugations  the 
terminations  -am,  -Ss,  etc.  (as,  teg-am,  teg-es,  audi-am,  audi-es)  are  really  sub- 
junctive endings  used  in  a  future  sense  (see  e).  The  vowel  was  originally 
long  throughout.     For  shortening,  see  §  167. 

€•  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  the  personal  endings  were  adcled  to  a 
form  of  the  present  stein  ending  in  S-  or  a-,  which  was  shortened  in  certain 
forms  (§  167).     Thus,  ame-m,  amg-s,  tega-mus,  tega-nt 

Note  1.— The  vowel  5  (seen  in  the  First  Conjugation:  as,  am-6-«)  is  an  inherited 
subjunctive  mood-sign.  It  appears  to  be  the  thematic  vowel  e  (§  174. 1)  lengthened. 
The  £  of  the  other  conjugations  (mone-&-6,  reg-i-s,  aadi-&-6)  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

Note  2.  — In  a  few  irregular  verbs  a  Present  Subjunctive  in  -im,  -is,  etc.  occurs: 
as,  Sim,  sis,  simus,  velim,  velis,  etc.  This  is  an  old  optative,  i  being  a  form  of  the  Indo- 
European  optative  mood-sign  yS-  (cf.  siem,  siSs,  siet,  §  170.  &.  n.).  The  vowel  has 
been  shortened  in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  and  the  third  person  pluraL 

/•  In  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  the  suffix  -rem,  -rCs,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
present  stem :  as,  ama-rem,  ama-res,  mong-rem,  tege-rem,  an^-rem. 

Note. — The  stem  element  -rS-  is  of  uncertain  origin  and  is  not  found  outside  of 
Italic.  The  r  is  doubtless  the  aorist  sign  s  (cf .  es-se-m,  es-sS-s)  changed  to  i  between 
two  vowels  (§  16.  4).    The  5  is  probably  the  subjunctive  mood-sign  (see  e). 

1  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  consists  of  separate  formations  from  a  root,  grad- 
ually grouped  together,  systematized,  and  supplemented  by  new  formations  made  on 
old  lines  to  supply  deficiencies.  Some  of  the  forms  were  inherited  from  the  parent 
speech ;  others  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Italic  dialects  or  of 
the  Latin  language  itself. 
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t 

169.  The  tenses  of  the  Perfect  System  m  the  active  voice  are 
made  from  the  Perfect  Stem  as  follows :  — 

a.  In  the  Peif  ect  Indicative  the  endings  -i,  -isti,  etc.  are  added  directly 
to  the  perfect  stem  :  as,  amay-isti,  tSz-istis. 

&•  In  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -eram,  -er&s,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
perfect  stem :  as,  amav-eram,  monu-eras,  tez-erat 

NoTB. — This  seems  to  represent  an  older  t-i»-«m  etc.  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
the  Future  Perfect  in  -^rd  (older  f-is-d :  see  obelow)  and  Influenced  by  eram  (imperfect 
of  sum)  in  comparison  with  er5  (future  of  sum). 

Cm  In  the  Future  Perfect  the  suffix  -er5,  -eris,  etc.  is  added  to  the  perfect 
stem :  as,  amav-erd,  monu-eris,  tez-erit. 

NoTB. — This  formation  was  originally  a  subjunctive  of  the  s-aorist,  ending  prob- 
ably in  t-i8-5.  The  -is-  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  perfect  indicative  (▼id-is-ti),  in  the  perfect  infinitive  (▼id-is-se),  and  in  the  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  (vid  it-sem),  •  being  the  aorist  sign  and  i  probably  an  old  stem 
voweL 

d»  In  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  the  suffix  -erim,  -eris,  etc.  is  added  to  the 
perfect  stem :  as,  ani&y-erim,  monu-eris,  tex-erit. 

NoTB. — This  formation  was  originally  an  optative  of  the  8-aorist  (-er-  for  older 
-is-,  as  in  the  future  perfect,  see  c  above).  The  i  after  r  is  the  optative  mood-sign  i 
shortened  (see  §  168.  e.  n.  ^.  Forms  in  -is,  -it,  -imns,  -itis,  are  sometimes  found.  The 
shortening  in  -Is,  -Imus,  -Itis,  is  due  to  confusion  with  the  future  perfect. 

e.  In  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  the  suffix  -issem,  -issSs,  etc.  is  added  to 
the  perfect  stem :  as,  amay-issem,  monu-isses,  tex-isset. 

NoTB. — Apparently  this  tense  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  pluperfect  indica- 
tive in  t-is-&m  (later  -er-^am,  see  6),  and  influenced  by  etsem  (earlier  t^ssfim)  in  its 
relation  to  exam  (earlier  fesftm).! 

The  Verb  Sum 

170.  The  verb  sum,  J«,  is  both  irregular  and  defective,  having 
no  gerund  or  supine,  and  no  participle  but  the  future. 

Its  conjugation  is  given  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance for  the  inflection  of  other  verbs. 

1  The  signs  of  mood  and  tense  are  often  said  to  be  inserted  between  the  root  (or 
verb-stem)  and  the  i)ersonal  ending.  No  such  insertion  is  possible  in  a  language 
developed  like  the  Latin.  All  true  verb-forms  are  the  result,  as  shown  above,  of  com- 
position;  that  is,  of  adding  to  the  root  or  the  stem  either  personal  endings  or  fully 
developed  auxiliaries  (themselves  containing  the  personal  terminations),  or  of  imita- 
tion of  such  processes.  Thus  vidSb&mus  is  made  by  adding  to  vid6-,  originally  a  signifi- 
cant word  or  a  form  conceived  as  such,  a  full  verbal  form  tMotas,  not  by  inserting 
-M-  between  vid8-  and  -mus  ($  168.  6). 
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[§170 


Principal  Parts  :  Present  Indicative  sum,  Present  Infinitive 
Perfect  Indicative  fui,  Future  Participle  fatunis. 


Pbbsbnt  Stem  es-           Perfect  Stem  fa- 

Supine  Stem  fat- 

INDICATIVE 

Present 

SUBJUNCnVB 

1.  sum,  /  am 

flimi 

2.  6s,  thou  art  (you  are) 

.  ^ 

3.  est,  he  (she,  it)  is 

• 

'  sit 

1.  sumiiB,  we  are 

sImuB 

2.  estds,  you  are 

^tiB 

3.  sunt,  they  are 

Imperfect 

sint 

1.  eram,  Ttoas 

esaem 

2.  erSB,  you  were 

esses 

3.  erat,  he  (she,  it)  was 

esset 

1.  erftmuB,  we  were 

essSmuB 

2.  erfttis,  you  were 

essetis 

8.  erant,  they  were 

essent 

Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Future 
Sing.    1.  er6,  /  shall  be 

2.  eris,  you  will  he 

3.  erit,  he  will  he 
Plur.  1.  erimus,  we  shaU  he 

2.  eritis,  you  will  he 
8.  erunt,  they  will  he 

Perfect 
Sing.    1.  fuI,  /  w(is  (have  been) 

2.  fuisti,  you  were 

3.  fuit,  he  was 
Plur.  1.  fuimus,  we  were 

2.  fuistis,  you  were 

3.  fufirunt,  fu6re,  they  were 


Pluperfect 


Sing.    1.  fueram,  /  had  been 
2.  f uerSs,  you  had  been 
8.  fnerat,  he  had  been 


fuerlm 

fueris 

fuerit 

fuerimuB 

fueritis 

fuerint 


fuissem 

fulsste 

fuisset 


^  All  translatioiis  of  the  Subjonctive  are  misleading,  and  hence  none  is  given ;  i 
^157.6. 
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Plur.  1.  fuerftmns,  we  had  been  fai8s6muB 

2.  fuer&tds,  you  had  been  fuissStds 

3.  fuerant,  they  had  been  f uissent 

Future  Perfect 

Sing.    1.  inerQ,  I  shall  have  been  Plur.   1.  tneiiBXUB,  toe  shall  have  been 
2.  fueris,  you  will  have  been  2.  fueritla,  you  wUl  have  been 

8.  fuerit,  he  will  have  been  3.  fuerint,  they  will  have  been 

IMPEBATIYE 
Prbsbnt        Sing.  2.  6s,  be  thou  Plur.  2.  este,  be  ye 

FuTURB  2.  esto,  thou  shalt  be  2.  estdte,  ye  shall  be 

3.  est5,  he  shall  be  3.  sunto,  they  shall  be 

INFINITIVE 
Present       esse,  to  be 
Perfect       fuiase,  to  have  been 
Future        futlirtiB  ease  or  fore,  to  be  about  to  he 

PARTICIPLE 
Future        f utfLrus,  -a,  -um,  about  to  be 

a.  For  essem,  esses,  etc.,  forem,  fores,  foret,  forent,  are  often  used;  so  fore 
for  futnnis  esse. 

hm  The  Present  Participle,  which  would  regularly  be  fsdns,^  appears  in 
the  adjective  in-sdns,  innocent,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  ab-sens,  prae-s§ns. 
The  simple  form  ens  is  sometimes  found  in  late  o^  philosophical  Latin  as  a 
participle  or  abstract  noun,  in  the  forms  ens,  being  ;  entia,  things  which  are. 

Note. — Old  forms  are: — Indicatiye:  Future,  escit,  escont  (strictly  an  iuchoa- 
tiye  present,  see  §  263. 1). 

Snbjunctiye:  Present,  siem,  siSs,  siet,  sient;  faam,  ftuls,  fuat,  fnant;  Perfect,  fuvi- 
mus;  Pluperfect,  fuvisset. 

The  root  of  the  verb  sum  is  es,  which  in  the  imperfect  is  changed  to  er  (see  §  15. 4), 
and  in  many  forms  is- shortened  to  s.  Some  of  its  modifications,  as  found  in  several 
languages  more  or  less  closely  related  to  Latin,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  — 
the  Sanskrit  syam  corresponding  to  the  Latin  aim  (siem) :  — 

Sanskrtt  Greek  Latin  Lfthuanian 

as-mi       «yam (optative)    Hnfu^  s-um       sim(siem)  es-mi 

as-i  syas  itrtrL  ^        '  es  sis  (sies)  es-i 

as-ti         syat  etrrl  es-t         _  sit  {siet)  es-ti 

s-mas     sydma  Iffniv  s-umus    sxmus  es-me 

s-tha      sydta  eari  es-tis        sitis  es-te 

8-anti     syus  Ivrl^  s-unt       sint  {sient)  es-ti 

The  Perfect  and  Supine  stems,  fu-,  fat-,  are  kindred  with  the  Greek  ^0v,  and  with 
the  F"cii«h  5e. 

1  Compare  Sankrit  sarU.  Greek  c5r.  *  Old  form. 
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The  Four  Conjugations 

171.  Verbs  are  classed  in  Four  Regular  Conjugations,  distin- 
guished by  the  stem-vowel  which  appears  before  -re  in  the  Present 
Infinitive  Active :  — 


Conjugation        Infinitive  Ending  Stem 

First  -are  (amftre)  ft 

Second  -fire  (monfire)  6 

Third  -€re  (reggre)  S 

Fourth  -Ire  (audlire)  I 

The  Principal  Parts 

172.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb,  showing  the  three  stems 
which  determine  its  conjugation  throughout,  are  — 

1.  The  Present  Indicative  (as,  am5)        1    i. '    .      ^i.    ,>_       ^  o^ 

o    rru    T»         X  T  i;  -x-      /  -     N      r  showing  the  Present  Stem. 

2.  The  Present  Infinitive  (as,  ama-re)     J  ® 

3.  The  Perfect  Indicative  (as,  am&v-^,  showing  the  Perfect  Stem. 

4.  The  neuter  of  the  Perfect  Participle  (as,  amat-um),  or,  if  that  form 
is  not  in  use,  the  Future  Active  Participle  (am&t-Qms),  showing  the  Supine 
Stem. 

173.  The  regular  forms  of  the  Four  Conjugations  are  seen  in 
the  following :  — 

First  Conjugation :  — . 

Active,  am5,  am&re,  am&vf,  amatam,  love. 

Passive,  amor,  aman,  amatas. 

Present  Stem  ama-.  Perfect  Stem  am&v-,  Supine  Stem  amAt-. 

Second  Conjugation :  — 

Active,  dSled,  d§l§re,  dSlevf,  dSlettmi,  blot  out. 

Passive,  d§leor,  dSlSxi,  delStus. 

Present  Stem  d§li-,  Perfect  Stem  dSl§v-,  Supine  Stem  dSISt-. 

In  the  Second  conjugation,  however,  the  characteristic  5-  rarely  appears 
in  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle.     The  common  type  is,  therefore :  — 

Active,  moneS,  monSxe,  monni,  monitam,  warn. 

Passive,  moneor,  monen,  monitus. 

Present  Stem  monS-,  Perfect  Stem  mono-,  Supine  Stem  mooit-. 
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Third  Conjugation :  — 

Active,  tego,  tegSre,  texi,  tSctmn,  cover. 

Passive,  tegor,  te^,  tSctus. 

Present  Stem  tegS-,  Perfect  Stem  tSx-,  Sapine  Stem  tSct-. 

Fourth  Conjugation :  — 

Active,  audi5,  aadire,  audlvl,  audltiun,  h^r. 

Passive,  audior,  aadiii,  auditos. 

Present  Stem  audi-,  Perfect  Stem  aadiv-,  Supine  Stem  audit-. 

a.  In  many  verbs  the  principal  parts  take  forms  belonging  to  two  or 
more  different  conjugations  (cf.  §  189):  — 

1,  2,  dom5,  domftre,  domoi,  domitum,  subdue. 

2,  3,  maneo,  manere,  mSnsi,  mansam,  remain. 

3,  4,  paid,  petSre,  petivl,  petitam,  seek. 

4,  3,  vincio,  vincire,  vinxi,  'nnctum,  bind. 

Such  verbs  are  referred  to  the  conjugation  to  which  the  Present  stem 
conforms. 

Present  Stem 

174.  The  parent  (Indo-European)  speech  from  which  Latin  comes  had  two  main 
classes  of  verbs :  — 

1.  Thematic  Verbs,  in  which  a  so-called  thematic  vowel  (%,  in  Latin  *^)  appeared 
between  the  root  and  the  personal  ending:  as,  leg-i-ti»  (for  fleg-e-tes),  leg-u-nt  (for 
tleg-o-nti).! 

2.  Athematic  Verbs,  in  which  the  personal  endings  were  added  directly  to  the  root: 
as,  ttrtf  es^s  (root  bs)>,  dft-mus  (d5,  root  da),  fer-t  (ferd,  root  fbb). 

Of  the  Athematic  Verbs  few  survive  in  Latin,  and  these  are  counted  as  Irregular, 
except  such  as  have  been  forced  into  one  of  the  four  **  regular  "  conjugations.  Even 
the  irregular  verbs  have  admitted  many  forms  of  the  thematic  type. 

Of  the  Thematic  Verbs  a  large  number  remain.  These  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes: — 

1.  Verbs  which  preserve  the  thematic  vowel  e  or  o  (in  Latin  i  or  u)  before  the  per- 
sonal endings.  —These  make  up  the  Third  Conjugation.  The  present  stem  is  formed 
in  various  ways  (§  176) ,  but  always  ends  in  a  short  vowel  •/©  (Latin  %) .  Examples  are 
teg5  (stem  teg*/©-),  stemimus  (stem  stemV©-)  for  frtcr-no-mos,  plectunt  (stem  plectV©-) 
for  tpific-to-Dti.  So  n58c6  (stem  gnosc*/^-)  for  gn6-8C-6.  Verbs  like  no8c5  became  the 
type  for  a  large  number  of  verbs  in  -sc6,  called  inceptives  (§  263. 1). 

2.  Verbs  which  form  the  present  stem  by  means  of  the  suffix  y V©-,  which  already 
contained  the  thematic  vowel  %-  —Verbs  of  this  class  in  which  any  vowel  (except 
u)  came  in  contact  with  the  suffix  y •/©-  suffered  contraction  so  as  to  present  a  long 
Towel  Sir,  S-,  i-,  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  In  this  contraction  the  thematic  Vo  disappeared. 
These  became  the  types  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations  respectively. 
In  imitation  of  these  long  vowel-stems  numerous  verbs  were  formed  by  the  Romans 
tiiNnselves  (after  the  mode  of  formation  had  been  entirely  forgotten)  from  noun-  and 


1  Cf .  X/7-«-T€,  Xiy-o-fiev ;  Doric  X^-o-i^i. 
3  Cf.  i<r-ri,  iff-ri  (see  p.  83,  note). 
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adjective-stems.  This  came  to  be  the  regular  way  of  forming  new  verbs,  just  as  in 
English  the  borrowed  suffix  -ize  can  be  added  to  nouns  and  adjectives  to  make 
verbs:  as,  macadamize,  modernize. 

Thematic  verbs  of  the  second  class  in  which  a  consonant  or  u  came  into  contact 
with  the  suffix  yVo-  suffered  various  phonetic  changes.  Such  v^rbs  fall  partly  into 
the  Third  Conjugation,  giving  rise  to  an  irregular  form  of  it,  and  partly  into  the  Fourth, 
and  some  have  forms  of  both.  Examples  are :  —  (c6n)8picio  (-«pic6re)  for  fspekyS ;  venio 
(venire)  for  f  (g) vem-y5 ;  cupio,  cupSre,  but  cupivi ;  orior,  oritur,  but  oiiii.  Note,  however, 
.  plii5  (pluere)  for  fplu-yS ;  and  hence,  by  analogy,  acuo  (acuere)  for  facu-yS. 

In  all  these  cases  many  cross-analogies  and  errors  as  well  as  phonetic  changes  have 
been  at  work  to  produce  irregularities.  Hence  has  arisen  the  traditional  system  which 
is  practically  represented  in  §§  176,  176. 

175.  The  Present  Stem  may  be  found  by  dropping  -re  in  the 
Present  Infinitive :  — 

am2-re,  stem  ama-;  mone-re,  stem  mone-;  tegS-re,  stem  tegS-;  aadi-re,  stem 
audi-. 

176.  The  Present  Stem  is  formed  from  the  Root  in  all  regu- 
lar verbs  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  — 

a.  In  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations,  by  adding  a  long 
vowel  (a-,  5-,  i-)  to  the  root,  whose  vowel  is  sometimes  changed :  as,  yoca-re 
(voc),  mone-re  (men,  cf.  memini),  sopi-re  (sop).^ 

NoTB. — Verb-stems  of  these  conjugations  are  almost  all  really  formed  from  nonn- 
Btems  on  the  pattern  of  older  formations  (see  §  174). 

h»  In  the  Third  Conjugation,  by  adding  a  short  vowel  %*  to  the  root. 
In  Latin  this  %  usually  appears  as  %,  but  e  is  preserved  in  some  forms. 
Thus,  tegi-8  (root  teg),  ali-tis  (al),  regu-nt  (reg)  ;  but  tegS-ris  (teg&-re),  alS-ris. 

1.  The  stem-vowel  %  (i/u)  may  be  preceded  by  n,  t,  or  sc : '  as,  tem-ni-tis, 
tem-nu-nt,  tem-nS-ris  (tbm)  ;  plec-ti-s  (plec)  ;  crS-sci-tis  (crb). 

2.  Verbs  in  -io  of  the  Third  Conjugation  (as,  capio,  capSre)  show  in  some  forms 
an  i  before  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem :  as,  cap-i-unt  (cap),  fug-i-unt  (fug). 

c.  The  root  may  be  changed  — 

1.  By  the  repetition  of  a  part  of  it  {^eduplicoMon) :  as,  gi-gn-e-re  (gbn). 

2.  By  the  insertion  of  a  nasal  (m  or  n) :  as,  find-e-te  (fid),  tang-e-re  (tag). 

1  Most  verbs  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  form  the  present  stem  by- 
adding  the  suffix  -yVo"  to  a  noun-stem.  The  a  of  the  First  Con  j  ugation  is  the  stem-ending 
of  the  noun  (as,  plantl-re,  from  planta-,  stem  of  planta).  The  S  of  the  Second  and  the  I 
of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  due  to  contraction  of  the  short  vowel  of  the  noun-stem 
with  the  ending  -yVo"*  Thus  alb€re  is  from  alb%-,  stem  of  albus ;  finire  is  from  fini-, 
stem  of  finis.    Some  verbs  of  these  classes,  however,  come  from  roots  ending  in  a  vowel. 

2  This  is  the  so-called  "  thematic  vowel." 

« In  these  verbs  the  stem-ending  added  to  the  root  is  respectively  -n%-,  -t%> 
BcVo-. 
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d»  In  some  verbs  the  present  stem  is  formed  from  a  nonn-stem  in  u- : 
as,  stata-e-re  (stata-s),  aesttt-a-re  (aesttt-s) ;  cf .  acu5,  acuere.^ 

NoTB  1. — A  few  isolated  forms  use  the  sunple  root  as  a  present  stem:  as,  fer-re, 
fer-t ;  es-se ;  veWe,' vul-t.    These  are  counted  as  irregular. 

Note  2. — In  some  yerhs  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  donhled  before  the  stem- 
vowel:  as,  pell-i-tis  (pbl),  mitt-i-tis  (mix). 

e.  Some  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  a  vowel.  In  these  the  present  stem 
is  generally  identical  with  the  root :  as,  da-mus  (da),  fle-mus  (stem  fle-,  root 
form  unknown).^  But  others,  as  rui-mus  (ru),  are  formed  with  an  addi- 
tional vowel  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  described  in  d, 

NoTB. — Some  verbs  of  this  class  reduplicate  the  root:  as,  si-st-e-re  (sta,  cf.  stare). 

Perfect  Stem 

177.  The  Perfect  Stem  is  formed  a^  follows :  — 

a.  The  suffix  y  (u)  is  added  to  the  verb-stem:  as,  yodl-y-i,  audi-y-I;  or 
to  the  root :  as,  son-u-i  (sona-re,  root  son),  mon-n-I  (mone-re,  hon  treated 
as  a  root).* 

Note. — In  a  few  verbs  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  transposed  and  lengthened:  as, 
stit-v-i  (stems,  stab),  sprS-v-i  (spemS,  spab). 

6.  The  suffix  s  is  added  to  the  root :  as,  carp-s-i  (carp),  tex-I  (for  teg-s-i, 
teg).* 

NoTB. — The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometime  appear  in  the  perfect: 
as,  finx-i  (fig,  present  stem  flngS-),  ssUix-i  (sac,  present  stem  sanci-). 

c.  The  root  is  reduplicated  by  prefixing  the  first  consonant  —  generally 
•with  hy  sometimes  with  the  root-vowel:  as,  ce-cid-i  (cad5,  cad),  to-tond-i 
(tonded,  tond). 

NoTB. — Infld-I  (for  ffe-fld-I,  flnd-d),  scid-i  (for  fsci-scid-I,  scindS),  the  reduplication 
has  been  lost,  leaving  merely  the  root. 

d»  The  root  vowel  is  lengthened,  sometimes  with  vowel  change :  as,  leg-i 
(lgg-6),  em-i  (gm-6),  vid-i  (yid-e-5),  fug-i  (ffig-i-o),  eg-i  (Xg-5). 

€•  Sometimes  the  perfect  stem  has  the  same  formation  that  appears  in 
the  present  tense :  as,  yert-I  (yert-6),  soly-i  (soly-6). 

/•  Sometimes  the  perfect  is  formed  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  stem :  as, 
peti-v-i  (as  if  from  fpeti-S,  fpeti-re,  pet). 

1  These  are  either  old  formations  in  -yVo"  ^^  which  the  y  has  disappeared  after  the 
tt  (as,  statu5  for  t8tatu-y5)  or  later  imitations  of  such  forms. 

2  In  some  of  the  verbs  of  this  class  the  present  stem  was  originally  identical  with 
the  root;  in  others  the  ending  -yVo"  was  added,  but  has  been  absorbed  by  contraction. 

s  The  v-perfect  is  a  form  of  uncertain  origin  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
*  The  8-perfect  is  in  origin  an  aorist.    Thus,  dix-i  (for  f^cs-i)  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  aorist  l-^ctf^  (for  fl-deucir-a). 
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Supine  Stem 

178.  The  Supine  Stem  may  be  found  by  dropping -um  from  the 
Supine.     It  is  formed  by  adding  t  (or,  by  a  phonetic  change,  s) — 

a.  To  the  present  stem :  as,  ama-t-uniy  dele-t4Uii,  au^-t-um. 
6.  To  the  root,  with  or  without  i :  as,  cap-t-um  (capi5,  cap),  moni-t-mn 
(moneo,  mon  lised  as  root),  cas-um  (for  fcad-t-um,  cad),  ISo-t-um  (leg). 

NoTB  1.  — By  phonetic  change  dt  and  tt  become  8  (dgfgnsum,  versum  for  fdS-fend- 
t-om,  fvert-t-um) ;  bt  becomes  pt  (scrip-t-um  for  fsctib-t-um) ;  gt  becomes  ct  (rSc-t-tun 
forfreg-t-um).! 

Note  2. — The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the  supine : 
as,  tinc-t-um  (tingo,  tig),  t6n-s-um  for  ftend-t-um  (ten-d-5,  ten). 

Note  3. — The  supine  is  sometimes  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  verb-stem :  as,  peU-t-tun 
(as  if  from  tP«ti-5,  tpeti-re,  pet). 

Note  4. — A  few  verbs  form  the  supine  stem  in  s  after  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  d 
and  t:  as,  fal-^-um  (fallS),  pal-«-iuik(pell9). 

Forms  of  Conjugation 

179.  The  forms  of  the  several  conjugations  from  which,  by- 
adding  the  verb-endings  in  §  166,  all  the  moods  and  tenses  can 
be  made  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Eirst  Conjugation  includes  aU  verbs  which  add  fi-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  ^  as,  amft-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root 
ends  Id  a  (ffor,  fa-ri;  flO,  fla-re;  n5,  nS-re;  stO,  stfi-re). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  a-  is  lost  before  -6 :  as,  am5  =  tama-(y)5 ;  and  in  the 
present  subjunctive  it  is  changed  to  e :  as,  ame-s,  ame-mus. 

2.  The  perfect  stem  regularly  adds  y,  the  supine  stem  t,  to  the  present 
stem:  as,  ama-y-i,  ama-t-um.     For  exceptions,  see  §  209.  a, 

6.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  6-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  mon&-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root 
ends  in  6 ;  as,  fle-(J,  fl6-re ;  ne-(J,  n5-re ;  reHwr,  r€-ri  (cf .  §  176.  e). 

1.  In  the  present  subjunctive  &  is  added  to  the  verb-stem :  as,  mone-a-a, 
mone-a-mus  (cf.  §  168.  e), 

2.  A  few  verbs  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  y  (u),  and  the  supine 
stem  by  adding  t,  to  the  present  stem :  as,  dele-v-i,  dele-t-um.  But  most 
form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  y  (u)  to  the  root,  and  the  supine  stem  by 
adding  t  to  a  weaker  form  of  the  present  stem,  ending  in  I :  as,  monrUri, 
mo^X-tHim.     For  lists,  see  §  210. 

1  For  these  modifications  of  the  supine  stem,  see  §  15. 5, 6, 10. 

3  The  present  Btem  is  thus  the  verb-stem.    For  exceptions,  see  §  209.  a. 
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c.  The  Tliird  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular,  see 
§  197)  which  add  e-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  tegS- 
re,  cap§-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root  ends  in  e :  as,  se-rS-re  for  tse-se-re 
(reduplicated  from  se,  cf.  s&tum). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  S  is  regularly  lost  before  -5,  and  becomes  n^  before 
-nt  and  i  before  the  other  endings  of  the  indicative  and  imperative:  as, 
teg-5,  tegi-t,  tegu-nt;  in  the  imperfect  indicative  it  becomes  e:  as,  tege- 
bam,  tege-bas,  etc. ;  in  the  future,  e :  as,  tege-s  (except  in  the  first  person 
singular,  tega-^n,  tega-r) ;  in  the  present  subjunctive,  a :  as,  tegft-n. 

Verbs  in  -id  lose  the  i  before  a  consonant  and  also  before  !,  i,  and  i 
(except  in  the  future,  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive). 
Thus,  —  capi-at,  capi-mit,  capi-ebat,  capi-es,  capi-et,  capi-ent;  but,  cap-it 
(not  fcapi-it),  cap-eret. 

2.  All  varieties  of  perfect  and  supine  stems  are  found  in  this  conjugar 
tion.  See  lists,  §  211.  The  perfect  is  not  formed  from  the  present  stem, 
but  from  the  root. 

<f .  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  i-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  audi-re.*  In  these  the  perfect  and 
supine  stems  regularly  add  v,  t,  to  the  verb-stem :  as,  audi-v-i,  audi- 
t-um.*  Endings  like  those  of  the  third  conjugation  are  added  in  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  present  (indicative  and  imperative),  in 
the  imperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  in  the  present  subjunctive  : 
as,  audi-unt,  audi-6bat,  audi-Stis,  audi-at,  the  i  being  regularly  short 
before  a  voweL 

6.  The  Present  Imperative  Active  (second  person  singular)  is  the 
same  as  the  present  stem :  as,  amS,  monS,  tegS,  au^  But  verbs  in  -15 
of  the' third  conjugation  omit  i :  as,  cap6  (not  fcapfe). 

/.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Active  voice  are  all  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  the  tense-endings  (given  in  §  166)  to  the 
perfect  stem :  as,  am&v-i,  amav^ram,  amav-er5,  amSv-erim,  amSv-issem, 
amav-isse. 

gr.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Passive  voice  are  formed 
by  adding  to  the  perfect  participle  the  corresponding  tenses  of  con- 
tinued action  of  the  verb  esse :  as,  perfect  am&tus  sum ;  pluperfect 
amfttus  eram,  etc. 

I  The  gerundive  varies  between  -endns  and  -undus. 

3  A  few  are  formed  from  noun-stems,  as  fini-re  (from  fini-6),  and  a  few  roots  perhaps 
end  in  i ;  but  these  are  not  distingnishable  in  form, 
s  For  exceptions,  see  §  212.  b. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Yeib 

180.  The  following  synopsis  shows  the  forms  of  the  verb  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  three  stems  (§  164).  Am(5,  a  regular  verb 
of  the  first  conjugation,  is  taken  as  a  type. 


Principal  Parts  :  Active,  am5,  amare,  amavi,  amatum. 
Passive,  amor,  amari,  amatus  sum. 


Pbbsbnt  stem  ama-          Perfect  stem  amSy-         Supine  stem  amftt- 

ACTIVB                                                       PASSIVE 
Present  stem^  amfi- 

Prbs. 
Impbrf. 

FUT. 

am6 

ama-bam 

ama-b5 

INDICATIVE 

amo-r  ' 

ama-bar 

ama-bor 

Prbs. 
Impbrf. 

ame-m 
ama-rem 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

ame-r 
ama-rer 

Pres. 

FuT.               I 

amt 
ama-to 

IMPEBATIVE 

ama-re 
ama-tor 

Prbs. 

amft-re 

mFINITIVE 

ama-xf 

Prbs. 

amt-na- 

PARTICIPLE 

Gerundiye  ama-ndaa 

GEETJND 

ama-ndl 

Perfect  stem,  amflv- 

Perf.                 amtv-i 
Pluperf.           amav-eram 
FuT.  Perf.       am&v-ero 

INDICATIVE 

Supine  stem,  amftt- 

amat-UB  Bum 
amat-uB  eram 
amat-ua  ero 

Pbrf. 
Plufbrf. 

am£v-erim 
amav-issem 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

amat-UB  aim 
amat-UB  easem 

Pbef; 

amav-isse 

INFINITIVE 

Supine  stem,  amftt- 

Perf. 

FUT. 

INFINITIVE 
amat-flruB  esse 

amat-UB  esse 
amat-um  irl 

Far. 

amat-uruB 

PARTICIPLE 

Perf.  amat-ua 

SUPINE    amat-um    amat-u 
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Pecoliaiities  of  Conjugation 

181.  In  tenses  formed  upon  the  Perfect  Stem,  v  between  two 
vowels  is  often  lost  and  contraction  takes  place. 

4U  Perfects  in  -evi,  -evi,  -5vi,  often  contract  the  two  vowels  into  &,  5,  5, 
respectiyely :  as,  amasse  for  amavisse ;  amarim  for  amayerim ;  amassem  for 
am&yiasem ;  c5nsa§rat  for  cSnsneyerat ;  flestis  for  fleyiatis ;  ndsse  for  ndyisse. 
So  in  perfects  in  -yi,  where  the  y  is  a  part  of  the  present  stem :  as,  commdrat 
for  commdyerat. 

NoTB. — The  first  person  of  the  perfect  indicatiye  (as,  amiyi)  is  never  contracted, 
the  third  very  rarely. 

b*  Perfects  in  -iyi  regularly  omit  y,  but  rarely  contract  the  vowels  ex- 
cept before  st  and  as,  and  very  rarely  in  the  third  person  perfect : — 

audietam  for  audiveram ;  aadisse  for  aodivisse ;  aadisti  for  audivisti ;  abUt  for 
aUvit;  aUSront  for  abivSmnt. 

NoTB  1. — The  forms  siris,  suit,  siritis,  strint,  for  tiveris  etc.  (from  tiveiO  or  Arerim), 
are  archaic. 

NoTB  2. — In  many  forms  from  the  perfect  stem  is,  iss,  sis,  are  lost  in  like  manner, 
when  8  would  be  repeated  if  they  were  retained:  as,  dixti  for  dixisti  (x  =  cs);  traxe 
for  txixisse ;  BwSaH  for  Svisisti ;  Yixet  for  vixisset ;  SrSps^mus  for  SrSpsissSmos  ,*  dScisse 
for  dScessisse.    These  forms  belong  to  archaic  and  colloquial  usage. 

182.  Four  verbs, — dic6,  duc5,  faci5,  fer5, — with  their  compounds, 
drop  the  vowel-termination  of  the  Imperative,  making  to,  dUc,  fSc, 
§STf  but  compounds  in  -ficis  retain  it,  as,  cOnfice. 

KOTB. — The  imperative  forms  dice,  ducc,  face  (never  fere),  occur  in  early  Latin. 

Om  For  the  imperative  of  sciS,  the  future  form  scit5  is  always  used  in  the 
singular,  and  sotSte  usually  in  the  plural. 

183.  The  following  ancient  forms  are  found  chiefly  in  poetry : 

1.  In  the  fourth  conjugation,  -ibam,  -ib5,  for  -iebam,  -iam  (future).  These 
forms  are  regular  in  eo,  go  (§  203). 

2.  In  the  present  subjunctive,  -im:  as  in  duim,  perduim,  retained  in 
religious  formulas  and  often  in  comedy.  This  form  is  regular  in  sum  and 
▼015  and  their  compounds  (§§  170,  199). 

3.  In  the  perfect  subjimctive  and  future  perfect  indicative,  -sim,  -sO :  as, 
faxim,  fax5,  iussS,  receps5  (=  fecerim  etc.)  ;  ausim  (=  ausus  sim). 

4.  In  the  passive  infinitive,  -ier :  as,  vocarier  for  vocari ;  agier  for  agL 

5.  A  form  in  -assS,  -assere  is  found  used  as  a  future  perfect :  as,  amassis, 
from  am5 ;  levassd,  from  levS  ;  impetrassere,  from  impetro ;  iudicassit,  from 
iidicd  (cf .  §  263.  2.  b.  n.). 
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FIRST  CONJUGATION  (a-STEMS)  —  ACTIVE  VOICE 

184.  The  First  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  a-  to 
the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with  a  few  whose  root  ends 
in  a-.     The  verb  am(5,  love^  is  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Principal  Parts  :  Present  Indicative  amo,  Present  Infinitive  amare. 
Perfect  Indicative  amavi,  Supine  amatom. 

Pbbbbnt  stem  ami-  Pbbfbct  stbm  amiv-  Supinb  stbm  amftt- 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVB 

Present 

am5,^  /  love,  am  loving,  do  love  amem  * 

am&B)  thou  lovest  (you  love)  am&i 

amaty  he  (she,  it)  loves  amet 

am&miui,  we  love  amfinms 

amatls,  you  love  amStia 

amant,  they  love  ament 

Imperfect 

amabam,  /  loved,  was  loving,  did^  love  amfirem 

am&b&B)  you  loved  amftrSa 

amSLbat,  he  loved  amlret 

am&b&mua,  we  loved  amarSmus 

amtbatiS)  you  loved  amSLrStiB 

amabanty  they  loved  amlrent 

Future 

amSLb5,  /  shall  love 
amftbiS)  you  will  love 
amAbit,  he  unll  love 

amftbimusy  we  shall  love 
amftbitiB,  you  will  love 
amSLbunt)  they  will  love 


1  The  stem-vowel  i-  Is  lost  before  -5,  and  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  becomes  6-. 
a  The  translation  of  the  Subjunctive  varies  widely  according  to  the  construction. 
Hence  no  translation  of  this  mood  is  given  in  the  paradigms. 
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indicativb  subjunctivb 
Pbrfbot 

amaTl,  /  lovedy  have  loved  amaverim 

amftvistl,  you  loved  amftverlB 

amavit,  he  loved  amftverit 

amaylmus,  we  loved  amaverimua 

am&yiBtlB,  you  loved  ainS.yeritifl 

amay6runt  (-Sre),  they  loved  amayerint 

Pluperfect 

amayeram,  /  had  loved  amayiBsem 

amayer&B,  you  had  loved  amayissSa 

amayerat,  he  had  loved  am&yiaset 

am§,yer&mu8,  we  had  loved  amayissSmus 

amayeratlB^  you  had  loved  am^yissetifl 

am^yerant,  tJiey  had  loved  am3.yi8aent 

Future  Perfect 
Singular  Plural 

am&yer5,  /  shall  have  loved  amayerimuay  we  shall  have  loved 

amayerla,  you  unll  have  loved  amayeritiB,  you  will  have  loved 

amayerit,  he  will  have  loved  amayerint,  they  will  have  loved 

IMPEBATIYE 
Present  amft,  love  thou  amSLte,  love  ye 

Future    amfttd,  thou  shalt  love         amSLtote,  ye  shall  love 
amSLt5,  he  shall  love  amanto,  they  shall  love 

INFINITIVE 
Present  amSre,  to  love 
Perfect  amayisse  or  amftsse,  to  have  loved 
Future    amattiruB  eaae,  to  be  about  to  love 

PABTICIPLES 
Present  amSLns,  -antda,  loving 
Future    amaturus,  -a,  -um,  cd>out  to  love 

GERUND 
GENiTiys  amandl,  of  loving  AccusAxiyE    amandum,  loving 

DATiys     amandd,  for  loving  ABLATiys       amando,  by  loving 

SUPINE 
amatum,  to  love     amatQ,  to  love 
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FIRST  CONJUGAa?lON  (O-STEMS)— PASSIVE  VOICE 

Principal  Farts  :  Present  Indicatiye  amor,  Present  Infinitiye  amari. 
Perfect  Indicatiye  amatus  som.^ 


Present  stem  amfi^ 


Supine  stem  amtt- 


INDICATIVE 


Present 


amor,'  /  am  loved,  being  loved 
amSLris  (-re),  you  are  loved 
amSLtur,  he  is  loved 

am&mur,  we  are  loved 
am&mini,  you  are  loved 
amantur,  they  are  loved 


SUBJUNOTTVB 

amer* 
amSrlB  (-re) 
amStur 

amSmur 
amSminl 
amentor 


Imperfect 

am&bar,  /  was  loved,  being  loved  am&rer 

amSLbaris  (-re),  you  were  loved  amar6riB  (-re) 

amabSLtur,  he  was  loved  amarStur 

amab&mnr,  we  were  loved  amfirSmur 

amSLbamini,  you  were  loved  amarSminl 

amSLbantur,  they  were  loved  amarentor 

Future 

amabor,  /  shall  be  loved 
amaberis  (-re),  you  will  be  loved 
amabitur,  he  will  be  loved 

amabimor,  we  shall  be  loved 
amabimii^  you  will  be  loved 
amabuntur,  they  will  be  loved 


1  Pa!,  foisti,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  sum,  es,  etc. ;  so  also  fueram  instead 
of  eram  and  fuero  instead  of  er5.  Similarly  in  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Snbjnnctiye 
fuerim,  fueris,  etc.  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  sim,  ^8,  etc.,  and  faissem  instead  of 
essem. 

2  The  stem-vowel  a-  is  lost  before  -or,  and  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  becomes  5-. 
*  The  translation  of  the  Subjunctive  varies  widely  according  to  the  construction 

Hence  no  translation  of  this  mood  is  given  in  the  paradigms. 
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indicativb  subjunctive 

Perfect 

amatiui  suin,^  /  was  loved  am&tua  edm  ^ 

amattis  es,  you  were  loved  amatus  ala 

amattiB  est,  he  was  loved  amatus  ait 

amatl  aumua,  we  were  loved  am&tl  simua 

am^tf  eatlB,  you  were  loved  am&tl  altia 

am&tl  Bunt,  they  were  loved  amatl  aint 

Pluperfect 

amatns  eram,^  /  Jiad  been  loved  amatus  eaaem  *  ^ 

ampins  er&a,  you  had  been  loved  am&tua  essSa 

amatuB  erat,  he- had  been  loved  am3,tua  esset 

am&tf  er&miui,  we  had  been  loved  am&ti  esaSmus 

am&tl  eratis,  you  had  been  loved  am&tl  essStifl 

amatl  erant,  they  had  been  loved  amatl  esaent 

Future  Perfect 
Singular  Plural 

amfttos  er5,^  /  shall  have  been  loved  amatl  erimus,  uje  shall  have,  etc 

amatiui  erla,  you  will  have,  etc.  amati  eritifl,  you  will  have,  etc. 

am&tiui  erit,  he  will  have^  etc.  am&tl  erunt,  they  wiU  have,  etc. 


IMPEBATIVE 

Pbbbent     amfire,  be  thou  loved  amftminl,  be  ye  loved 

Future      am&tor,  thou  shalt  be  loved  

amator,  he  shall  be  loved  amantor,  they  shall  be  loved 

INFINITIVE 

Present     amftrl,  to  be  loved 

Perfect     amatna  esae,  to  have  been  loved 

Future       amatum  Ixl,  to  be  about  to  be  loved 

PAKTICIPLES 

Perfect  am&tna,  -a,  -um,  loved  (beloved,  or  having  been  loved) 

Future  (Gerundite)    amandus,  -a,  -um,  to-be-loved  (lovely) 

1  See  page  94,  footnote  1. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 


[§186 


SECOND  CONJUGATION  (^-^TEMS) 

185.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  6- 
to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with  a  few  whose  root  ends 
in  6-. 

Principal  Farts  :  Active^  mone9,  monSre,  monul,  monitiim ; 
Passive,  moneor,  moneri,  monitus  som. 


Pbbsbnt  stem  monS- 


Pebfbct  stem  monu- 


SupiNB  STBH  monit- 


ACTIVE*  VOICE 
indicatrvb        subjunctive' 
Present 


moneS,  /  warn 

moneam^ 

mon6B,  you  warn 

mone&8 

monet,  he  warns 

moneat 

monSmoB 

mone&muB 

monStiB 

monefttiB 

monent 

moneant 

Imperfect 

monebam 

monSrem 

monSb&B 

monSrSB 

monSbat 

monSret 

moneb&mus  mon6r6iimB 

monSbatiB  monSrStiB 

monSbant  monSrent 


PASSIVE  VOICE 
INDIOATlVJS  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 


moneor 
monSriB  (-re) 
mon^tur 

monemur 
moneminl 
monenitur 


monear^ 
moneSLriB  (-re) 
monefttur 

moneamor 
moneftminl 
moneantur 


Imperfect 

monfibar  monSrer 

monebflrlB  (-re)  mon6r6riB  (-re) 
mon^batur  mon6rStar 

monfibamur  mon6r6inar 
monebaminl  mon6r6iniiiI 
monSbantor        monfirentnr 


Future 


Future 


mon6b5 
monSblB 
monSbit 

monebimtiB 

monSbitiB 

monSbunt 


monSbor 
monSberlB  (-re) 
monSbitar 

monSbimiir 
monebiminl 
monibuntar 


1  See  $179.  6.  L 
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Active  Voice 
indicative  subjuncnvb 

Perfect 
monul  monuerim 

monuistl  monueris 

monuit  monuerit 

monuimtiB  monuetimus 

monuistis  monueritiB 

monufimnt  (-re)    monuerlnt 

Pluperfect 

monuissem 

monuiBaes 

monnisset 


Passive  Voice 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCnVB 

Perfect 
monitiis  sum  ^     monitus  sim^ 


monitiift  6ft 
monitus  eat 
monitl  ftiuiiiui 
monitl  efttis 
monitl  sunt 


monitns  sXi 
monitus  sit 
monitl  simus 
monitl  sltiB 
monitl  sint 


Pluperfect 


monueram 

monuerfts 

monnerat 

monner&mus 

monueratis 

monuerant 


monnissSmus 

monuisaStlB 

monuisaent 


monitus  eram  ^ 
monitus  er&a 
monitus  erat 
monitl  erftmus 
monitl  erfttis 
monitl  erant 


monitus  essem  ^ 
monitus  esaSa 
monitus  esset 
monitl  esaSmus 
monitl  eaaetis 
monitl  essent 


Future  Perfect 
monnerd 
monneris 
monnerit 
monuerimus 
monueritis 
monuerint 


Future  Perfect 
monitus  er5  ^ 
monitus  eris 
monitus  erit 
monitl  erimus 
monitl  eritis 
monitl  erunt 


Smgylar 
Pbbsbmt    monS 
Futurs      monfit5 

monfit5 

Pbbsbht    monire 
Pbbfbct    monnisse 
FuTURB      monitfLms 


Prbsent    monfins,  -entis 
FuTURB      monitflrus,  -a,  -i 


IMPERATIVE 

Plural  Singular 

monfite  Pbbsbkt  monfire 

mon6t5te  Futubb  monitor 

monent5  monitor 

INFINITIVE 

monSiI 
monitus  esse 
monitum  XrX 


Plural 

mon&ninl 


monentor 


PARTICIPLES 

Pbbfbct 
Gbbundiyb 


monitus,  -a,  -um 
monendus,  -ay-um 


GERUND  SUPINE 

monendly  -d5,  -dum,  -d5     monitum,  monitil 

1  See  footnote  1  cm  page  94. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 


[5  186 


THIRD  CONJUGATION  (^-STEMS) 

186.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular, 
see  §  197)  which  add  6-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem,  with 
a  few  whose  root  ends  in  6-. 


Principal  Parts  :  Active^  teg5,  tegSre,  tSxi,  tectum ; 
Passive,  tegor,  tegi,  tectus  sum. 


Pbbsbnt  stem  tege- 


Pbrfbct  stem  t5z- 1 


SUPINB  STEM  t6ct- 


ACTIVE  VOICE 
INDIGATrVB  SUBJUNCTrTB 

Present 

teg6,'  /  cover  tegam  * 

tegia,  yow  cover       tegaa 
tegit,  he  covers        tegat 

tegimus  teg&mus 

tegitU  tegatis 

tegunt  tegant 

Imperfect 
tegSbam  tegerem 


tegSbfts 
tegSbat 


tegerSa 
tegeret 


tegSbamus  tegerSmna 

tegSbatlB  tegerStia 

tegSbant  tegerent 


Future 


tegam' 

teg6a 

teget 


tegCj 

tegetia 

tegent 


PASSIVE  VOICE 
INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCnVB 

Present 

tegor*  tegar* 

tegeria  (-re)         tegSria  (-re) 
tegltur  tegfttur 


tegimur 
tegiminl 
teguntor 


tegftmur 
teg&miiil 
tegantur 


iBfPERFBCT 

tegSbar  tegerer 

tegSbflria  (-re)  tegerSxia  (-re) 

tegSbatar  teger6tar 

tegSb&miu  tegeijmar 

tegebftminl  teger6miiil 

tegebantux  tegerentor 


' Future 


tegar* 
tegeria  (-re) 
tegetur 

tegSmor 
tegSminl 
tegentur 


1  The  perfect  stem  In  this  conjngation  is  always  formed  from  the  root;  tiz-  la  fot 
t»«-»-<8ee§15.9).  «See§179.  cl. 
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Active  Voice 
indicative        subjunctive 

Perfect 
texi                       texerim 
texis«                  texeris 
texit                     texerit 

Passive  Voice 
indicative        subjunctive 

Perfect 
tectus  sum  ^         tectus  sim  ^ 
tectus  es               tectus  sis 
tectus  est             tectus  sit 

teximus 
texistis 
tex6runt 

texerimus 
texeritis 
(-re)     texerint 

tecti  sumus 
tecti  estis 
tecti  sunt 

tecti  sTmus 
tecti  sitis 
tecti  sint 

Pluperfect 
tezeram              texissem 
texer&s                texiss6s 
texerat                texisset 

Pluperfect 
tectus  eram  ^        tectus  essem  ^ 
tectus  eras           tectus  essSs 
tectus  erat            tectus  esset 

texerAmus          texissSmus 
texeratis             texissStis 
texerant              texissent 

tecti  eramus 
tecti  eratis 
tecti  erant 

tecti  essSmuB 
tecU  essetis 
tecH  essent 

Future  Perfect 
texerd 
texeria 
texerit 

Future  Perfect 
tectus  ero  ^  ' 
tectus  eris 
tectus  erit 

texerimufl 

texeritis 

tezerlnt 

tecti  erimus 
tecti  eritis 
tecti  erunt 

Present 
Future 

Singular      Plural 
J^ege          tegite 
tegitS       tegitSte 
teglt5       tegunto 

imperative 

Singular 
tegere 
tegitor 
tegitor 

Plural 
tegimini 

teguntor 

Present 
Perfect 
Future 

tegere 
texisse 
tecttLrus  esse 

infinitive 
tegi 

tectus  esse 
tectum  iri 

Present 
Future 

tegemi,  -entis 
tgcttirus,  -a,  -um 

participles 

Perfect 
Gerundive 

t€ctus,  -a,  -um 
tegendus  (-undi] 

GEBUND 

tegendly  -d5,  -dum,  -d5 

supine 
tectum,  tgcta 

1  See  footnote  1  on  page  94. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 


[§187 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION  (i-STEMS) 

187.  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  i- 
to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem. 

Principal  Parts  :  Active,  aadi5,  andire,  andivi,  aa^tam; 
Passive,  audior,  andin,  anditns  sum. 


PaSSBNT  8TBM  EUdl- 


Fbbfbct  stem  aadly- 


SupiNB  STBH  audit- 


ACTIVE 

VOICE 

PASSIVE 

VOICE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

Present 

audiS,  /  hear 
audis,  you  hear 
audit,  he  hears 

audiam^ 

audi&B 

audiat 

audior 
audiris  (-re) 
auditor 

audiar* 
audiaris  (-re) 
audiator 

audimuB 

auditis 

audiant 

audiamuB 

audiatis 

audiant 

audfmor 
audlmini 
audiontor 

audiftmor 
audiSminl 
audiantor 

Imperfect 

audifibam  ^  audirem 

audiSbfis  audirSa 

audiSbat  audiret 

audiSbftmua  audlr6mu8 

audiSbatis  audlrStis 

audiSbant  audXrent 


Imperfect 

audiebar  ^  audlrer 

audiSbaris  (-re)    audXreris  (-re) 


audiSbator 


audlretor 


audiSb&mor  audJrSmor 
audiebftmini  audlrSminI 
audiSbantor         audirentor 


Future 


Future 


audiam^ 

audiSs 

audiet 

audiSmofl 

audiStis 

audient 


audiar^ 
audiSris  (-re) 
audiStor 

audiSmor 
audiSminI 
audientor 


iSee§179.d. 
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Active  Voice 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE  . 

Perfect 
audivl  audiverim 

audivistr  audiveris 

audivit  audiverit 

audiYimus  audiverimiui 

audiYistis  audiveritiB 

audivSrunt(-re)  audiverint 

Pluperfect 


Passive  Voice 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Perfect 
auditus  sum  ^      auditus  sixn  ^ 


auditus  ea 
auditus  est 

audiU  aiunuB 
audit!  estiB 
auditl  aunt 


auditus  sis 
auditus  sit 

auditl  simus 
audit!  s!tis 
auditl  sint 


Pluperfect 


audiveram 

audiver&s 

audiverat 

audiver&nius 

audiveratis 

audiverant 


audivissem 

audiylss6s 

audivisset 

audiyiss6mus 

audiYissStis 

audivissent 


Future  Perfect 
audiyer5 
audiveris 
audiverit 

audiverimoB 

audiveritis 

audiverint 


auditus  eram^ 
auditus  er§s 
auditus  erat 

audit!  er&mus 
audit!  eratis 
audit!  erant 

Future 
auditus  ero  ^ 
auditus  eris 
auditus  erit 

audiH  erimus 
audit!  eritis 
audit!  erunt 


auditus  essem  ^ 
auditus  essSs 
auditus  esset 

audit!  essSmus 
audiU  essStis 
audit!  essent 

Perfect 


Present 
Future 


Present 
Perfect 
Future  * 

Present 
Future 


IMPERATIVE 
Singvlar      Plural  Singular 

audi         audlte  audire 

audlto      aud!t5te  auditor 

audlto     audiunt5  auditor 


Plural 
audlmini 


audiuntor 


audire 

audivisse 

auditHrus 


INFINITIVE 

audM 

auditus  esse 
auditum  Iii 


PARTICIPLES 
audiShs,  -ientis  Perfect 

audittLrus,  -a,  -um  Gerundiyb 


auditus,  -a,  -um 
audiendUSy  -a,  -um 


GERUND 

audlendl,  -do,  -dum,  -do 


SUPINE 
auditum,  audita 

1  See  footnote  1,  p.  9i. 
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CONJUGATION   OF  THE  VERB 


[§188 


VERBS  m  'id  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION 

188.  Verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  in  -15  have  certain  forms 
of  the  present  stem  like  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  lose  the 
i  of  the  stem  before  a  consonant  and  also  before  i,  i,  and  6  (except 
in  the  future,  the  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  gerundive).^ 
Verbs  of  this  class  are  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Principal  Parts  :  Active,  capiS,  capSre,  cepi,  captnm; 
Passive,  capior,  capi,  captus  sum. 

Prbsbnt  stem  capie-  (cape-)        Pbbfbct  stbm  c§p-        SuPDf  b  stbm  capt- 


ACTIVE 

VOICE 

PASSIVE 

VOICE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

Present 

capi5,  /  take 

capiam 

capior 

capiar 

capiB,  you  take 

capi&B 

caperis  (-re) 

capiaris  (-re) 

capit,  he  takes 

capiat 

capitur 

capi&tur 

capimuB 

capiamuB 

capimur 

capiamnr 

capitis 

capi&tiB 

capimini 

>  capiaminl 

capiunt 

capiant 

capiuntur 

capiantur 

Imperfect 

Imperfect 

capiSbam 

caperem 

capiCbar 

caperer 

Future 

Future 

capiam 

capiar 

capiSs 

capiSris  (-re) 

capiet,  etc. 

capiStur,  etc. 

Perfect 
cSpI  ceperim 

Pluperfect 
ceperam  cepissem 

Future  Perfect 
ceperd 


Perfect 
captus  sum  captus  sim 

Pluperfect 
captus  eram        captus  essem 

Future  Perfect 
captus  ero 


1  This  is  a  practical  working  rule.    The  actual  explanation  of  the  forms  of  such 
yerbs  is  not  fully  understood. 
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DEPONENT 

VERBS 

* 

Active  Voice 

Passive  Voice 

TMPEBATIVE 

Present 

Present 

Singular     Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

cape     '   capite 

capere 

capixnini 

Future 

Future 

capito      capitote 

capitor 

capit5     capiunto 

capitor 

capiunto 

INFINITIVE 

Present      capere 

capl 

Perfect      ceplsse 

captus  esse 

Future       captums  esse 

captum  iri 

103 


Present      capiens,  -ientis 
Future        capturua,  -a,  -um 


PABTICIPLES 

Perfect  captus,  -a,  -um 

Gerundive      capiendus,  -a,  -um 


GERUND 
capiendl,  -do,  -dum,  -d5 


SUPINE 
captum,  -tH 


Parallel  Fonns 

189.  Many  verbs  have  more  than  one  set  of  forms,  of  which 
only  one  is  generally  found  in  classic  use :  — 

lavo,  layare  or  lavSre,  wash  (see  §  211.  c). 
seated,  scatere  or  scatSre,  gush  forth. 
ludifico,  -are,  or  ludificor,  -ari,  mock. 
fulgo,  fulgSre,  or  fulgeo,  fulgere,  shine. 


DEPONENT  VERBS 

190.  Deponent  Verbs  have  the  forms  of  the  Passive  Voice, 
with  an  active  or  reflexive  signification :  — 


Principal 
Parts 


'First  conjugation  :      miror,  mirari,  miratus,  admire. 
Second  conjugation  :  vereor,  vereri,  veritus,  fear. 
Third  conjugation :    sequor,  sequi,  secutus,  follow. 
Fourth  conjugation ;  partior,  partiri,  partitus,  share. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB 


[§190 


INDICATIVE- 


Fbes.  miror 

mlrSLris  (-re) 
mirfttur 

mlr&mur 

mirjJTininT 

mlrantur 

Impf.    mirSbar 
FuT.     mirabor 
Perf.  mlr9.tu8  sum 
Plup.  mirattis  eram 
F.  P.    mir3,tU8  er5 


vereor 
verSris  (-re) 
verfitur 

verSmur 
vergmini 
verentur 

yerSbar 
verSbor 
verituB  sum 
yeritus  eram 
veritus  er6 


sequor 
sequexiB  (-re) 
sequitur 

sequimiir 
sequiminl 
sequuntur 

sequSbar 
sequar 
secutus  sum 
secutUB  eram 
secutus  er5 


partior 
partiris  (-re) 
partitur 

partimur 
partlmini 
partiuntur 

partiSbar 
partiar 
partituB  Buxn 
partltuB  eram 
partltua  ero 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Prbs.  mirer 
Impf.    mirarer 
Perf.  miratus  aim 
Plup.  mlr&tus  essem 


yerear 
ver6rer 
yeritus  aim 
yeritus  essem 


sequar 
sequerer 
secutus  aim 
sectitus  essem 


partiar 
partirer 
partltus  aim 
partitus 


Pres.   mlrSLre 
FuT.     mirator 


IMPERATIVE 


yerSre 
yerStor 


sequere 
sequitor 


partire 
partJtor 


Prbs.  mirarl 
Perf.  mlrd,tus  esse 
FuT.     miratiirus  esse 


INFINITIVE 


yerCrl 
yeritus  esse 
yeriturus 


sequi 

secutus  esse 
secutOrus  esse 


partlrl 

partltus 

partiturus 


PARTICIPLES 


Pres. 

mlrans 

yerCns 

FUT. 

mlr9.t&ru8 

yeriturus 

Perf., 

miratus 

yeritus 

Gbr. 

mirandus 

yerendus 

sequCns 
secutflruB 
sectitus 
sequendus 


partiSns 
partiturus 
partltus 
parUendua 


GERUND 
mlran^,  -5,  etc.    yeren^,  etc.  sequendl,  etc.        partien^,  etc. 


SUPINE 
miratum,  -tu         yeritum,  -tfl         sectltum,  -tti  partltum,  -tfl 
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a.  Deponents  have  the  participles  of  both  voices :  — 

aeqaSna,  foUomng,  Btc^t^xna,  abotU  to  foUow. 

secatos,  having  followed.  seqaendus,  to  he  followed. 

6.  The  perfect  participle  generally  has  an  active  sense,  but  in  verbs 
otherwise  deponent  it  is  often  passive :  as,  mercatus,  bought ;  adeptus,  gained 
(or  having  gained), 

c.  The  future  infinitive  is  always  in  the  active  form :  thus,  sequor  has 
secuturus  (-a,  -am)  esse  (not  secutum  in). 

d.  The  gerundive,  being  passive  in  meaning,  is  found  only  in  transitive 
verbs,  or  intransitive  verbs  used  impersonally :  — 

hCc  cSnfitendom  est,  this  must  he  acknowledged. 
moriendam  est  omnibus,  aU  must  die. 

e.  Most  deponents  are  intransitive  or  reflexive  in  meaning,  correspond- 
ing to  what  in  Greek  is  called  the  Middle  Voice  (§  156.  a.  n.). 

/.  Some  deponents  are  occasionally  used  in  a  passive  sense :  as,  cnininor, 
/  accuse^  or  I  am  accused. 

g.  About  twenty  verbs  have  an  active  meaning  in  both  active  and 
passive  forms :  as,  mere5  or  mereor,  /  deserve. 

191.  More  than  half  of  all  deponents  are  of  the  First  Conju- 
gation, and  all  of  these  are  regular.  The  following  deponents 
are  irregular :  — 

adsentior,  -It!,  adsSnsus,  assent.  obliviscor,  -i,  oblitas,  forget. 

apiscor,  (-ip-),  -i,  aptas  (-eptus),  get.  opperioi,  -iri,  oppertus,  await. 

dSfeliscor,  -i,  -fessas,  faint.  5idior,  -iri,  5rsu8,  hegin. 

experglscor,  -I,  -perrectus,  rouse.  orior,  -W,  ortns  (oritfirus),  rise  (3d 
expeiior,  -iri,  expertus,  try.  conjugation  in  most  forms). 

fateor,  ^ri,  fassas,  confess.  paciscor,  -i,  pactas,  hargain. 

froor,  -i,  fractus  (froitus),  eiyoy.  patior  (-petior),  -i,  passus  (-pessus), 
fongor,  -i,  functus,  fuffil.  suffer. 

gradior  (-gredior),  -i,  gressus,  step.  -plectoi,  -i,  -plexus,  clasp. 

irftscor,  -i,  irStus,  he  angry.  proficiscoi,  -i,  profectus,  set  out 

ISbor,  -i,  ISpsus,  faU.  queror,  -i,  quettus,  complain. 

loquor,  -1,  locGtns,  speak.  reor,  rSri,  ratus,  think. 

mCtior,  -iri,  mensus,  mea;sure.         -  reverter,  -i,  reversus,  return. 

-miniscor,  -i,  -mentus,  thirik.  ringer,  -i,  rictus,  snaii. 

morier,  -i  (-in),  mortuus  (meritdrus),  die.  sequor,  -i,  secutus,  follow. 

nanciscor,  -i,  nactus  (nanctus),  j£nd.  tueor,  -Sri,  tuitus  (tutus),  defemd. 

niscor,  -i,  nitus,  he  horn.  uldscor,  -i,  ultus,  avenge. 

niter,  -i,  nisus  (nixus),  strive.  dter,  -i,  fisus,  use^  employ. 

NoTB. — The  deponent  comperior,  -Iri,  compertus,  is  rarely  found  for  comperi5,  -ire. 
Reverter,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  regularly  the  active  forms  in  the  perfect  sys- 
tem, reverri,  reverteram,  etc. 
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a*  The  following  deponents  have  no  supine  stem  :  — 
deyertor,  -ti,  turn  aside  (to  lodge).  medeor,  -eri,  Ileal, 

diffiteor,  -eri,  deny,  reminlscor,  -i,  caU  to  mind, 

fatiscor,  -i,  gape.  vescor,  -i,  feed  upon, 

liquor,  -i,  meU  (intrans.). 
Note. — Deponents  are  really  passive  (or  middle)  verbs  whose  active  voice  has 
disappeared.    There  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  show  signs  of  having  been  used  in 
the  active  at  some  period  of  the  language» 

Semi-Deponents 

192.  A  few  verbs  having  no  perfect  stem  are  regular  in  the 

present,  but  appear  in  the  tenses  of  completed  action  as  deponents. 

These  are  called  Semi-deponents.     They  are :  — 

audeo,  audere,  ausus,  dare,  gauded,  gaudere^  gavisus,  r^oice, 

fidS,  fidSre,  fisus,  trust.  soleo,  solere,  solitus,  he  wont, 

a*  From  audeo  there  is  an  old  perfect  subjunctive  ausim.  The  form  sodes 
(for  si  audes),  an  thou  wilt,  is  frequent  in  the  dramatists  and  rare  elsewhere. 

ft.  The  active  forms  vapulo,  vap"Ulare,  he  flogged,  and  vene5,  venire,  he  sold 
(contracted  from  venum  ire,  go  to  sale),  have  a  passive  meaning,  and  are 
sometimes  called  neutral  passives.  To  these  may  be  added  fieri,  to  he  made 
(§  204),  and  exsulare,  to  he  hanisked  (live  in  exile);  cf.  accedere,  to  he  added. 

NoTK. — The  following  verbs  are  sometimes  found  as  semi-deponents:  iur5,  iui&re, 
iuratus,  swear;  nub5,  nubere,  nupta,  marry;  placeo,  placSre,  placitus, p/ea«e. 

THE  PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATIONS 

193.  A  Periphrastic  form,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  "  roundabout  way  of  speak- 
ing." In  the  widest  sense,  all  verb-phrases  consisting  of  participles  and  sum  are  Peri- 
phrastic Forms.  The  Present  Participle  is,  however,  rarely  so  used,  and  the  Perfect 
Participle  with  sum  is  included  in  the  regular  conjugation  (amatus  sum,  erain,  etc.). 
Hence  the  term  Periphrastic  Conjugation  is  usually  restricted  to  verb-phrases  con- 
sisting of  the  Future  Active  Participle  or  the  Gerundive  with  sum. 

Note.  —  The  Future  Passive  Infinitive,  as  amatum  iri,  formed  from  the  infinitive 
passive  of  eo,  go^  used  impersonally  with  the  supine  in  -um,  may  also  be  classed  as  a 
periphrastic  form  (§203.  a), 

194.  There  are  two  Periphrastic  Conjugations,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  First  (or  Active)  and  the  Second  (or  Passive). 

a.  The  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation  combines  the  Future  Active 
Participle  with  the  forms  of  sum,  and  denotes  a,  future  or  intended  action. 

6.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation  combines  the  Gerundive  with 
the  forms  of  sum,  and  denotes  ohligation,  necessity,  or  propriety, 

€•  The  periphrastic  forms  are  inflected  regularly  throughout  the  Indica- 
tive and  Subjunctive  and  in  the  Present  and  Perfect  Infinitive. 
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195.  The  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — 


Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future  Perfect 

Present 
Imperfect 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 

Present 
Perfect 


INDICATIVE 
amaturus  sum,  1  am  about  to  love 
amaturus  eram,  /  was  about  to  love 
amaturus  ero,  /  shall  be  about  to  love 
amaturus  fui,  /  have  been,  was,  about  to  love 
amaturus  fueram,  /  had  been  about  to  love 
amaturus  f uero,  /  shall  have  been  about  to  love 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
amSlturus  sim 
amaturus  essem 
amaturus  fuerim 
amaturus  fuissem 

INFINITIVE 
amaturus  esse,  to  be  about  to  love 
amaturus  fuisse,  to  have  been  about  to  love 


So  in  the  other  conjugations :  — 

Second :  moniturus  sum,  I  am  about  to  advise. 
Third :  tectums  sum,  I  am  about  to  cover. 
Fourth :  auditurus  sum,  I  am  about  to  hear. 
Third  (in  -id) :  capturus  sum,  I  am  about  to  take. 

196.  The  Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — 


Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future  Perfect 

Present 
Imperfect 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 

Present 
Perfect 


INDICATIVE 
amandus  sum,  /  am  to  be,  must  be,  loved 
amandus  eram,  I  was  to  be,  had  to  be,  loved 
amandus  ero,  I  shall  have  to  be  loved 
amandus  fui,  /  was  to  be,  had  to  be,  loved 
amandus  fueram,  /  had  had  to  be*loved 
amandus  f uero,  /  shxill  have  had  to.  be  loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
amandus  sim 
amandus  essem 
amandus  fuerim 
amandus  fuissem 

INFINITIVE 
amandus  esse,  to  have  to  be  loved 
amandus  fuisse,  to  have  had  to  be  loved 
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So  in  the  other  conjugations :  — 

Second :  monendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  he,  advised. 
Third :  tegendus  sum,  I  am  to  he,  must  he,  covered. 
Fourth :  audiendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  be,  heard. 
Third  (in  -io) :  capiendus  sum,  I  am  to  be,  must  he,  taken. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS 

197.  Several  verbs  add  some  of  the  personal  endings  of  the 
present  system  directly  to  the  root,^  or  combine  two  verbs  in 
their  inflection.  These  are  called  Irregular  Verbs.  They  are 
sum,  YolO,  ferO,  edO,  dS,  ed,  qued,  fiO,  and  their  compounds. 

Sum  has  already  been  inflected  in  §  170. 

198.  Sum  is  compounded  without  any  change  of  inflection  with 
the  prepositions  ab,  ad,  dS,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae,  prO  (earlier  form  piM), 
sub,  super. 

a.  In  the  compound  prdsum  (help),  pr5  retains  its  original  d  before  e : 

Principal  Pabts  :  prosum,  prddesse,  profui,  profutfirus 


Prbsbkt 


Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Fut.  Pbrf. 


INDICATIVE 

Singular         Flwral 

prOsum  prOsumus 

prOdes  prOdestis 

prOdest  prSsunt 

prOderam  prOderSmus 

prOderO  pr6derimus 

prOfuI  prOfuimus 

prOfaeram  prOfuer&mus 

prOfuer5  prGfuerimus 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

Singular         Plural 

prOsim  prOsImus 

prOsIs  prOsItis 

prOsit  prOsint 

prOdessem  prOdessSmus 

prOfuerim  prOfaerimus 

prOfuissem  prOfuissemus 


IMPEBATTVB 
Present    prOdes,  prOdeste  Future    prOdestO,  prOdestOte 

INFINITIVB 

Present    prOdesse  Pbbfbot    prOfuisse 

Future    prOfuttLros  esse 

PARTICIPLE 
Future    prOfuttirus 


1  These  are  athematic  verbs,  see  §  174.  2. 
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6.  Sum  is  also  compounded  with  the  adjective  potis,  or  pole,  able,  making 
the  verb  possum  (be  able,  can).     Possum  is  inflected  as  follows :  —  i 

Principal  Parts  :  possum,  posse,  potui  ^ 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular* 

Plural 

PrB8 

iBNT 

possum 

potes 

potest 

possumus 

potestis 

possunt 

possim 
possis 
possit 

possimus 

possitis 

possint 

Imperfect 
Fdtuije 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Fut.  Pbbf. 

poteram 

poterO 

potui 

potueram 

potuerS 

poteramus 

poterimus 

potuimus 

potueramus 

potuerimus 

possem 

potuerim 
potuissem 

poss6mus 

potuerimus 
potuissfimus 

Prbs.    posse 

INFINITIVE 

Perf.     potuisse 

PARTICIPLE 


Pres.    potfins  (adjective),  powerful 


199.  volO,  nSlS,  malO 

Principal  f  ^®^^'  ^®"®'  ^^^""^ 
p  ^     \  n615,  n511e,  nolui, ,  be  unwilling,  unll  not 


[  mal5,  malle,  malui, 

Note.  — Nol5  and  malo  are  compounds  of  volo. 
▼016  from  mage-volo. 


be  vnlling,  will,  wish 
)e  unwilling,  will  not 
,  be  more  willing,  prefer 


Nolo  is  for  ne-volo,  and  malo  for  ma- 


Presbnt 


Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Put.  Perf. 


volo 

vis« 

vult  (volt) 

volumus 

vultis  (voltis) 

volunt 

volebam 

volam,  volSs,  etc. 

volui 

volueram' 

voluero 


INDICATIVE 

nolo 

non  vis 

non  vult 

nolumus 

non  vultis 

nolunt 

nolebam 

nolam,  noles,  etc. 

nolui 

nolueram 

noluero 


maJo 

mavis 

mavult 

malumus 

mavultis 

malunt 

malebam 

malam,  males,  etc. 

malui 

malueram 

maluero 


iThe  forms  potis  sum,  pote  sum,  etc.  occur  in  early  writers.  Other  early  forms  are 
potesse ;  possiem,  -€8,  -ct ;  poterint,  potisit  (for  possit) ;  potestur  and  possitur  (used  with 
a  passive  iuflnltive,  cf.  §  205.  a). 

*  Potui  is  from  an  obsolete  fpotSre.  <  Vis  is  from  a  different  root. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 

Presbnt 

velim,  -is,  -it, 

nOlim 

velimus,  -itis. 

-int 

Impebfeot 

vellem,^  -es,  -€ 

>t, 

nollem 

vellemus,  -etia 

1,  -ent 

Perfect 

voluerim 

noluerim 

Pluperfect 

voluissem 

noluissem 

1MPF.BATIVE 

Present 

noli,  nolite 

FUTUBB 

nollto,  etc. 

INFINITIVE 

Present 

veUei 

ii5lle 

Perfect 

voluisse 

noluisse 

PARTICIPLES 

Present 

volens,  -entis 

nolSns,  -entis 

mSlim 

mSJlem 

m^uerim 
mlllnisseni 


malle 
zn^uisse 


,  Note. — The  forms  sis  for  si  vis,  siiltis  for  si  vultis',  and  the  forms  n8vis  (nS-vIs)) 
nSyolt,  miyolS,  mftyolont,  miyelim,  mftyellem,  etc.,  occur  in  early  writers. 

200.  '     FerO,  bear,  carry,  endure  ^ 

Principal  Parts  :  fer5,  ferre,^  tuH,  latam 


Present  stem  fer-              Perfect  stem  tal- 

Supine  stem  Ut- 

ACTIVE 

PASSIVB 

INDICATIVE 

PRESBNT 

fero 

ferimus 

feror            ferimur 

fers 

fertis 

ferri8(-re)  ferimini 

fert 

femnt 

fertur           feruntur 

Imperfect 

ferebam 

ferebar 

Future 

feram 

\ 

ferar 

Perfect    . 

tuli 

latus  sum 

Pluperfect 

tuleram 

latus  eram 

Future  Perfect 

tulerS 

latus  ero 

1  Vellem  is  for  Irel-sSm,  and  yelle  for  fvcl-se  (of.  es-se),  the  s  being  assimilated  to 
the  1  preceding. 

a  Per5  has  two  independent  stems :  fer-  in  the  present  system,  and  tul-  (for  tol-)  in 
the  perfect  from  tol,  root  of  toll5.  The  perfect  tetuli  occurs  in  Plautus.  In  the  parti- 
ciple the  root  is  weakened  to  tl-,  l&tum  standing  for  ftlatum  (cf.  rXrirdi). 

8  Perre,  ferrem,  are  for  ffw-se,  ffer-sSm  (cf.  es-se,  es-sem),  s  being  assimilated  to  pre- 
ceding r;  or  ferre,  ferrem,  may  be  for  fferese,  fferesim  (see  §  15.  4). 
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Active 


Passive 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


Present    . 

feram 

ferar 

Imperfect 

f errem  ^ 

ferrer 

Perfect 

tulerim 

latus  sim 

Pluperfect 

tulissem 

IMPERATIVE 

latus  essem 

• 

Present 

fer 

ferte 

ferre            ferii 

Future 

ferto 

fertote 

fertor 

ferto 

fenmte 

INFINITIVE 

fertor           fern 

Present 

ferre 

ferrl 

Perfect 

tulisse 

latus  esse 

Future 

latiirusesse 

latum  iri 

PARTICIPLES 

Present 

ferSna,  -entis 

Perfect            latus 

Future 

laturus 

Gerundive        ferendus 

OEBUND 

SUPINE 

ferendi,  -do,  -duin,  -d6 

latum,  latu 

a*  The  compounds  of  fer5,  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb,  are  the 
following :  — 


ad- 

adferO 

adferre 

attull 

allatum 

ao-,  al>- 

auferO 

auferre 

abstull 

ablatum 

con- 

c6nfer0 

cOnferre 

contull 

collatum 

dia-,  di- 

differO 

differre 

distull 

dllatum 

ex-,«- 

efferS 

efEerre 

extull 

eiatum 

in- 

InferO 

Inferre 

intuU 

illatum 

ob- 

offerO 

offerre 

obtull 

oblatum 

re- 

referO 

referre 

rettull 

relatum 

•ub- 

sufferO 

sufEerre 

sustuU^ 

sublatum^ 

Note. — In  these  compounds  the  phonetic  changes  in  the  preposition  are  especially 
to  be  noted,    ab-  and  au-  are  two  distinct  prepositions  with  the  same  meaning. 


1  See  note  3,  page  110. 

3  Sustofi  and  nibUtum  also  supply  the  perfect  and  participle  of  the  verb  toll5. 
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201.  £dO,  edere,  Sdi,  Ssum,  eat^  is  regular  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, but  has  also  an  archaic  present  subjunctive  and  some  alter- 
native forms  directly  from  the  root  (ED),  without  the  thematic 
vowel.     These  are  in  full-faced  type. 


ACTIVE 

INDIOATIVE 

Present  ed5,  edis  (es^),  edit  (est) 

edimus,  editis  (estis),  eduni 
Imperfect       ed^bam,  edebas,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present  edam  (edim),  edas  (edis),  edat  (edit) 

edamus  (edimus),  edatis  (editis),  edant  (edist) 

Imperfect       ederem,  ederes  (esses),  ederet  (esset) 

ederemus  (essemus),  edergtis  (essetis),  ederent  (essent) 


IMPEBATIYE 


Present 
Future 


Singular 
ede  (Ss) 
edito  (estd) 
edito  (est5) 


Plural 
edite  (este) 
editote  (estOte) 
edunto 


INFINITIVE 

Present  edere  (esse) 

Perfect  §disse 

Future  Ssurus  esse 


PABTICIPLES 

Present      edens,  -entis 
Future       Ssurus  ^ 


GERUND 
edendi,  -do,  -duin,  -d6 


SUPINE 
gsum,  68U  * 

a.  In  the  Passive  the  following  irregular  forms  occur  in  the  third  per- 
son singular :  Present  Indicative  estor,  Imperfect  Subjunctive  SssStnr. 

1  In  Ss  etc.  the  e  is  long.    In  the  corresponding  forms  of  sum,  e  is  short.    The  diffep- 
enee  in  quantity  between  Sd5  and  Ss  etc.  depends  upon  inherited  vowel  variation  (}17.  a). 
>  Old  forms  are  Sssurut  and  supine  SMom. 
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202.  The  irregular  verb  d5,  give^  is  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Principal  Parts  :  do,  dllre,  dedi,  datum 
Fbbsbnt  Stem  dS-  Perfect  Stem  ded-  Supine  Stem  dat- 


ACnVE 

PASSIVE 

INDICATIVE 

Present 

do          damus 

damur 

das         datis 

daris  (-re)      damini 

dat         dant 

datur              dantur 

Imperfect 

dabam 

dabar 

Future 

dabo 

dabor 

Perfect 

dedi 

datns  sum 

Pluperfect 

dederam 

datus  eram 

Future  Perfect    dedero 

datus  ero 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

dem,  des,  det,  etc. 

,  deris  (-re),  det 

Imperfect 

darem 

darer 

Perfect 

dederim 

datus  sim 

Pluperfect 

dedissem 

IMPERATIVE 

datus  essem 

Present 

da           date 

dare          damini 

Future 

data        datote 

dator         

data        dantd 

datop        dantor 

INFINITIVB 

Present 

dare 

dari 

Perfect 

dedisse 

datus  esse 

Future 

daturufl  esse 

PARTICIPT,F.R 

datum  iri 

Present 

dfins,  dantis          Perfect 

datus 

FUTURB 

datiirus                  Gerundive    dandus 

GERUND 

dandi,  -do,  -dum,  -d5 

SUPINE 

datum,  datu 

For  oomponnds  of  d5,  see  §  209.  a,  is. 
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203. 

Preseni 

Imperfect 

Future 


E5,  go,"^    Principal  Parts  :  eo,  ire,  ii  (iyi),  ttum 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
earn,  eas,  eat 
eamiiB,  eatis,  eant 
Irem,  ires,  iret 
iremus,  iretis,  irent 


Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future  Perfect 


INDICATIVE 
eo,  is,  it 
imus,  itis,  eunt 
ibam,  ibas,  ibat 
ibamus,  ibatis,  ibant 
ibo.  Ibis,  ibit 
ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt 
ii  (ivi) 

ieram  (iveram) 
iero  (ivero) 

IMPERATIVE 
Present      i  Future 

ite 


ierim  (iverim) 
issem  (iyissein) 


Its,  itote 
its,  eunto 


INFINITIVE 
Present    ire  Perfect    isse  (ivisse)        Future     iturus  esse 

PARTICIPLES 
Present    iens,  gen,  euntis  Future    iturus         Gerundive    eunduni 

GERUND  eundi,  -do,  -dum,  -do  supine  itum,  itu 

a.  The  compounds  ade5,  approach,  ineo,  enter,  and  some  others,  are  tranr 
sitive.     They  are  inflected  as  follows  in  the  passive :  — 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pres. 


adeor 

Impf., 

.  adibar 

adiris 

FUT. 

adibor 

adltur 

Perf. 

aditus  sum 

adimur 

Plup. 

aditus  eram 

adiminl 
adeuntur 

'     F.  P. 

aditus  erO 

CfltVL V  1*1*  V  CCA 

INPm. 

adirl 

aditus  esse 

Pres.  adear 
Impf.   adlrer 
.Perf.  aditus sim 
Plup.  aditus  essem 


PART,  aditus    adeundus 


Thus  inflected,  the  forms  of  e5  are  used  impersonally  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  passive  :  as,  itum  est  (§  208.  d).  The  infinitive  iii  is  used  with 
the  supine  in  -um  to  make  the  future  infinitive  passive  (§  1 93.  n.).  The  verb 
vene5,  he  sold  (i.e.  ySnum  e5,  go  to  sale),  has  also  several  forms  in  the  passive. 

6.  In  the  perfect  system  of  e5  the  forms  with  v  are  very  rare  in  the  simple 
verb  and  unusual  in  the  compounds. 

€•  ii  before  s  is  regularly  contracted  to  i :  as,  isse. 

1  The  root  of  e5  is  ex  (weak  form  i).  This  ei  becomes  i  except  before  a,  o,  and  u, 
where  it  becomes  e  (of.  ed,  earn,  eunt).  The  strong  form  of  the  root,  i,  is  shortened 
before  a  vowel  or  final  -t ;  the  weak  form,  1,  appears  in  itum  and  itfirot. 
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d.  The  compound  ambio  is  inflected  regularly  like  a  verb  of  the  fourth 
conjugation.     But  it  has  also  ambibat  in  the  imperfect  indicative. 
€•  Pr5  with  e5  retains  its  original  d :  as,  pr0de5,  prSdis,  pr5dit 

204.  FaciO,  facere,  fSci,  factum,  mahe^  is  regular.  But  it  has  im- 
perative fac  in  the  active,  and,  besides  the  regular  forms,  the  future 
perfect  fax5,  perfect  subjunctive  fazim.    The  passive  of  faciO  is  — 

fid,  iiSri,  factos  stun,  he  made  or  become. 
The  present  system  of  fiO  is  regular  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
but  the  subjunctive  imperfect  is  fierem,  and  the  infinitive  fieri. 

NoTB. — The  forms  in  brackets  are  not  used  hi  good  prose. 

INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present  fio,  fis,  fit  fiam,  fias,  fiat 

[fimus],  [fitis],  fiunt  fi&mus,  fi&tis,  fiant 

Imperfect  fiebam,  flebas,  etc. 

Future  flam,  fies,  etc. 

Perfect  factus  sum 

Pluperfect  factus  eram 

Future  Perfect         factus  ero 

IMPERATIVE 

[fi,  fite,  fito, ]  1 

INFINITIVE 
Perfect     factus 


fierem,  fierSs,  etc. 

factus  sim 
factus  essem 


Present     fieri 


Future    factum  !ri 


PARTICIPLES 
Perfect     factus  Gerundiyb     faciendus 

a.  Most  compounds  of  faci5  with  prepositions  weaken  X  to  !  in  the  present 
stem  and  to  S  in  the  supine  stem,  and  are  inflected  regularly  like  verbs  in -15 :  — 
cSnflcid,  conficSre,  confSci,  conf ectum,  ^ntaA. 
cdnfidor,  conficl,  cSnfectus. 

6.  Other  compounds  retain  a,  and  have  -fio  in  the  passive :  as,  benefaci5, 
-faoere,  -f5d,  -factum ;  passive  benefiS,  -fieri,  -factus,  benefit.  These  retain  the 
accent  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  bene-fil'^cls  (§  12.  a,  Exc), 

€•  A  few  isolated  forms  of  fio  occur  in  other  compounds :  — 

cSnflt,  it  fiappenSy  confiunt ;  cdnfiat ;  confleret,  cSnflerent ;  cSnflexL 

dSilt,  U  lacks,  defiant;  dSfiet;  dSfiat;  dSfieiL 

effleii,  to  be  ^ected. 

Infid,  begin  (to  speak),  infit. 

loteifiat,  let  him  perish  ;  interfiexl,  to  periah. 

eoperflt,  ii  remains  over;  superfiat,  soperfleri. 

1  The  imperative  is  rarely  found,  and  then  only  in  early  writers. 
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DEFECTIVE  VERBS 

205.  Some  verbs  have  lost  the  Present  System,  and  use  only 
tenses  of  the  Perfect,  in  which  they  are  inflected  regularly. 
These  are  — 


coepi/  I  began 


Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future  Perfect      coepero 


5di,«  /  liate 

INDICATIVE 

coepi  odi 

coeperam  oderam 


memin!,'  /  remember 


6der6 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
Perfect  coeperim  oderim 

Plupbrfbot  coepissem  ddissem 

IMPERATIVE 


memini 

memineram 

meminerd 


meminenm 
meminissem 

mementa 
mementdte 


Perfect 
Future 


Perfect 
Future 


INFINITIVE 


coepisse 
coepturus  esse 


odisse 
osurus  esse 


meminisse 


PARTICIPLES 
coeptus,  begun  osus,  haling  or  hated 

coepturus  osurus,  likely  to  hate 


a.  The  passive  of  coepi  is  often  used  with  the  passive  infinitive :  as, 
coeptus  sum  vocari,  /  began  to  be  called,  but  coepi  vocare,  I  began  to  call. 
For  the  present  system  incipid  is  used. 

Note.  — Early  and  rare  forms  are  coepiS,  coepiam,  coeperet,  coepere. 

6.  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future.  Perfect  of  5di  and  memini  have 

the  meanings  of  a  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  respectively :  — 
5di,  I  hate;  Sderam,  I  hated  (was  hating) ;  oderO,  I  shall  hate. 

Note  1.  —  A  present  participle  meminSns  is  early  and  late. 

Note  2.  — W5vi  and  cSnsuSvi  (usually  referred  to  n5«c6  and  oSdsuSsoS)  are  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  I  know  (have  learned)  and  I  am  accustomed  (have  become  aocnstomed) 
as  preteritiye  verbs.  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  (see 
476.  N.). 


1  Root  AP  (as  in  apiscor)  with  co(ii-). 
>  Root  OD,  as  in  5diam. 


s  Boot  MBN,  as  in 
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206.  Many  verbs  are  found  only  in  the  Present  System.  Such 
are  maereO,  -6re,  be  sorrowful  (cf .  maestus,  sad) ;  feriO,  -ire,  strike. 

In  many  the  simple  verb  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  parts 
occur  in  its  compounds :  as,  vfidO,  vfidere,  in-vasi,  in-vasum. 

Some  verbs  occur  very  commonly,  but  only  in  a  few  forms :  — 

a.  Aio,  /  say :  — 

mDic.     Prbs.  aio,  aiSji  ait ;  ,  —. — ,  aiunt 

Impf.  S,i6bam,2  S,i6bas,  etc. 

gUBJV.     Pbes.  ,  aiaa,  S-iat ;  , ,  Siant 

IMFEB.  ai  (rare) 

PABT.  d,iens 

The  vowels  a  and  i  are  pronounced  separately  (a-is,  a-it)  except  some- 
times in  old  or  colloquial  Latin.  Before  a  vowel,  one  i  stands  for  two  (see 
§  6.  c) :  —  thus  &i5  was  pronounced  ai-y6  and  was  sometimes  written  aii5. 

6.  Inquam,  I  say,  except  in  poetry,  is  used  only  in  direct  quotations 
(cf.  the  English  quoth), 

iNDic.      Pres.    inquam,  inquis,  inquit ;  inquimus,  inquitis  (late),  inquiunt 

Impf.    , ,  inquiebat  j  , , 

FuT.     ,  inquigs,  inquiet ;  , , 

Pebf.  inquii,  inqulsti,  ; , , 

IMFEB.     Prbs.   inque 
FuT.      inquitO 

The  only  common  forms  are  inquam,  inquis,  inquit,  inquiunt,  and  the 
future  inquies,  inquiet. 

€•  The  deponent  fan,  to  speak,  has  the  following  forms :  — 

INDIC.     Prbs.    , ,  f atur ;  , ,  f antur 

Fdt.     fabor, ,  fabitur ;  , , 

Pbrf.  , ,  f atus  est ;  , ,  f ati  sunt 

Pluf.  f atus  eram, ,  f  atus  erat ;  , , 

IMFEB.     Prbs.  fare 

iNFm.      Prbs.  fari 

PABT.      Prbs.  fans,  fantis,  etc.  (in  sliigular) 
Pbrf.  fatus  (Jiaving  spoken) 
Gbr.    fandus  {to  he  spoken  of) 

OEBT7ND,  gen.     fandi,  aU.  fandO  supine       fatu 

Several  forms  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ex,  prae,  pr5,  inter, 
occur :  as,  praefatur,  praefamur,  affari,  pr5fatus,  interfatur,  etc.  The  com- 
pound infans  is  regularly  used  as  a  noun  (child).  Infandus,  nefandus,  are 
used  as  adjectives,  unspeakable,  abominahle. 

1  The  second  singular  ait  with  the  interrogative  -ne  is  often  written  ain. 
3  An  old  imperfect  aibam,  adhSLS,  etc.  (dissyllabic)  is  sometimes  found. 
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d*  Qued,  /  can,  nequeS,  /  cannot^  are  conjugated  like  e5.  They  are  rarely 
used  except  in  the  present.  Que5  is  regularly  accompanied  by  a  negative. 
The  forms  given  below  occur,  those  in  full-faced  type  in  classic  prose. 
The  Imperative,  Gerund,  and  Supine  are  wanting. 


INDICATIVE       SUBJUNCTIVE 
Fbesent 


qned 
quis 
quit 

ill 

quTmus 

quitis 

qaeant 

qaeAmas 
qaeant 

Imperfect 

quibam 
quibat 

qairet 
quirent 

Future 


quibO 
quibunt 


Perfect 


quivl 


qaivit 
qaivSront  (-^re) 


quiverit  (-ierit) 
quierint 


INDICATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Present 

neqaeo  (non  qaeo) 

nequls 

nequit 

neqae&mas 


neqaeam 
neqae&s 
nequeat 


nequlmus 

neqoitis 

neqaeant 


neqaeant 


Imperfect 


nequibat 
nequlbant 


nequlbit 
nequJbunt 


neqairem 
neqairet 
nequlrent 


Future 


Perfect 


nequivl 
nequisti 

nequlvit  (nequiit) 
nequlv6runt  (-qui6re) 


neqaiveiim 

neqalyexit 
neqalvexint 


Pluperfect 

quivissent 


Pluperfect 

neqaiverat  (-lerat)  neqaivisset  (-qoisset) 

neqaiverant  (-ierant)       nequlssent 


quire 


INFINITIVE 
neqaire 


neqaivisse  (-qolsse) 


quiSns 


PARTICIPLES 
neqaiens,  neqaeantSs 


Note. — A  few  passive  forms  are  used  with  passive  infinitives :  as,  qnltor,  qnenntar, 
qnitvs  •iim,qiieitur,queantur,nequitur,nequituni ;  but  none  of  theseoccurs  in  classic  prose. 
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€•  Quaeso,  /  ask,  beg  (original  form  of  quaer5),  has — 

mDic.       Prbs.         quaes5,  quaesiimufl 

NoTB.  —  Other  forms  of  quaeso  are  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin.    For  the  per- 
fect system  (quaesivi,  etc),  see  quaero  (§  211.  d). 

/.  Ovare,  to  triumph,  has  the  following :  — 
mDic.     Pres.  ovSs,  ovat 
SUBJV.     Prbs.  ovet 

Impf.  ovaret 
PART.  ovans,  ovattirus,  ovatus 

QEB.  ovancU 

g»  A  few  verbs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Imperative :  — 

Pres.  singular  8alv§,  plural  salvete,  Fut.  salveto,  hail  I  (from  sal- 
VU8,  safe  and  sound).  An  infinitive  salvere  and  the  indica- 
tive forms  salved,  salvetis,  salvebis,  are  rare. 

Prbs.  singular  ave  (or  have),  plural  avete,  Fdt.  aveto,  hail  oi  fare- 
well.    An  infinitive  avere  also  occurs. 

Pres.  singular  cSdo,  plural  cSdite  (cette),  give,  tell. 

Prbs.  singular  apage,  begone  (properly  a  Greek  word). 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS 


207.  Many  verbs,  from  their  meaning,  appear  only  in  the  third 
pevBon  singular^  the  infinitive^  and  the  gerund.  These  are  called 
Impersonal  Verbs,  as  having  no  personal  subject.^  The  passive 
of  many  intransitive  verbs  is  used  in  the  same  way. 


CONJ.  I 

TI 

in 

IV 

Pass.  Conj.  i 

UU  plain 

it  is  allowed 

it  chances 

it  results 

it  is  fought 

constat 

licet 

accidit 

6venit 

pugnatur 

cOnstabat 

licebat 

accidebat 

gveniebat 

pugnabatur 

cOnstabit 

licebit 

accidet 

eveniet 

ptignabitur 

cOnstitit 

licuit,  -itum  est 

accidit 

6v6nit 

pGgnatum  est 

etostiterat 

licuerat 

acciderat 

6v6nerat 

ptignatum  erat 

cOnstiterit 

licuerit 

acciderit 

6v6nerit 

pugnatum  erit 

cOnstet 

liceat 

accidat 

eveniat 

pOgnetur 

cOnstaret 

lic6ret 

accideret 

evenlret 

pOgnaretur 

cOnstiterit 

licuerit 

acciderit 

6v6nerit 

pOgnatum  sit 

cOnstitisset 

licuisset 

accidisset 

6v6nisset 

pugnatum  esset 

Uc6re 

accidgre 

evenire 

pugnarl 

cOnstitisse 

licuisse 

accidisse 

6v6nisse 

pOgnatum  esse 

-statOrum  esse 

4turum  esse 

-tGrum  esse 

pugnatum  iri 

1  With  impersonal  verbs  the  word  it  is  used  in  English,  having  usually  no  repre- 
sentative in  Latin,  though  id,  h5c,  iUud,  are  often  used  nearly  in  the  same  way. 
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208.  Impersonal  Verbs  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 
a»  Verbs  expressing  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  time  of  day :  — 

vesperascit  (inceptive,  §  263.  1),  it  grows  late,  ningit,  it  snows. 

liiciscit  h5c,  it  is  getting  light.  falgurat,  it  lightens. 

grandinat,  it  hails.  tonat,  U  thunders. 

pluit,  it  rains.  rorat,  the  dewfaUs, 

NoTB. — In  these  no  subject  is  distinctly  thought  of.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb 
is  used  personally  with  the  name  of  a  divinity  as  the  subject :  as,  luppiter  tonat,  Jupiter 
thunders.  In  poetry  other  subjects  are  occasionally  used:  as,  fundae  saxa  plnunt,  tTiib 
slings  rain  stones. 

&•  Verbs  of  feeling,  where  the  person  who  is  the  proper  subject  becomes 
the  object,  as  being  himself  affected  by  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  verb 
(§364.6):  — 

miseret,  it  grieves.  paenitet  (poenitet),  it  repents, 

piget,  it  disgusts.  pudet,  it  shames, 

taedet,  it  wearies. 

miseret  m§,  I  pity  (it  distresses  me)  ;  padet  mS,  I  am  ashamed.     ' 

NoTB.  —  Such  verbs  often  have  also  a  passive  form :  as,  misereor,  I  pity  (am  moved 
to  pity) ;  and  occasionally  other  parts:  as,  paenitoms  (as  from  fpaenio),  paenitendos, 
pudendus,  pertaesum  est,  pigitom  est. 

c.  Verbs  which  have  a  phrase  or  clause  as  their  subject  (of.  §§  454, 
669.2):  — 

acddit,  contingit,  Svenit,  obtingit,  obvenit,  fit,  it  happens, 

libet,  it  pleases,  delectat,  iuvat,  it  delights, 

licet,  it  is  permitted.  oportet,  it  is  fitting,  ought. 

certum  est,  it  is  resolved.  necesse  est,  it  is  needful, 

cdnstat,  it  is  clear,  praestat,  it  is  better. 

placet,  it  seems  good  (pleases).  interest,  refert,  it  concerns. 

yidetur,  it  seems,  seems  good.  yacat,  there  is  leisure. 

decet,  it  is  becoming.  restat,  superest,  it  remaira, 

NoTB. — Many  of  these  verbs  may  be  used  personally;  as,  vac5,  I  have  leisure. 
Libet  and  licet  have  also  the  passive  forms  libitum  (Ucitom)  est  etc.  The  participles 
libtos  and  UcCiis  are  used  as  adjectives. 

c2«  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  very  often  used  impersonally  (see 
synopsis  in  §  207) :  — 

ventum  est,  they  came  (there  was  coming). 

pfignatur,  there  is  fighting  (it  is  fought). 

itur,  some  one  goes  (it  is  gone). 

parcitur  mihi,  I  am  spared  (it  is  spared  to  me,  see  §  872). 

NoTB.  —The  impersonal  use  of  the  passive  proceeds  from  its  original  reflexive  (or 
middle)  meaning,  the  action  being  regarded  as  accomplishing  itse^  (compare  the 
French  oela  sefait). 
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Classified  Lists  of  Vbbbs 
First  Conjugation 

209.  There  are  about  360  simple  verbs  of  the  First  Conjuga- 
tion, most  of  them  formed  directly  on  a  noun-  or  adjectivenstem : 

armd,  arm  (anna,  arvM) ;  caeco,  to  blind  (caecus,  blind) ;  exsold,  he  an  exile 
(exsol,  an  exile)  (§  259). 

Their  conjugation  is  usually  regular,  like  amo ;  though  of  many  only  a  few 
forms  are  found  in  use. 

a.  The  following  verbs  form  their  Perfect  and  Supine  stems  irregularly. 
Those  marked  ♦  have  also  regular  forms. 

ciepd,  ciepai  (-crepAyi),  -crepit-,  resound,  plied,  *-plicai,  *-plicit-,  fold, 

cabd,  *cabai,  -cubit-,  lie  down.  p5t5,  pdtiyi,  *pdt-,  drink. 

45,  dSre,  dedi,  dftt-,  giJoe  (da).  ,  seed,  secui,  sect-,  cut. 

domo,  domui,  domit-,  subdue.  sono,  sonul,  sonit-,^  90und. 

frico,  fricui,  ♦frict-,  rvb.  sto,  steti,  -stat-  (-stit-),  stand. 

iuv6  (ad-iuv6),  ifivi,  iat-,i  help.  tone,  tonui,  ♦-tonit-,  thunder. 

micd,  micui, ,  gliUer.  veto,  vetui,  vetit-,  forbid. 

neco,  ♦necui,  nec&t-  (-nect-),  kill.^ 

NoTJB. — Compounds  of  these  verbs  have  the  following  forms :  — 

crep5 :  con-crcpwi,  dis-crepul  or  -crepdvi ;  in-crepui  or  -crepdvl. 

d5 :  drcum-f  inter-f  peasum-j  satis- ^  super-,  venum-do,  -dedi,  -dat-,  of  the  first  con- 
jugation. Other  compounds  belong  to  the  root  dha,  p%U,  and  are  of  the  third 
conjugation:  as,  oondo,  oondSre,  condidi,  conditum. 

inic5:  (H-micavt, -mtca^;  e-micui, -micdt-. 

plic6:  re-,  sub-  (sup-),  mvlti-plico,  -plicdvl,  -plicdt-;  ex^lico  (unfold),  -ui,  -it-; 
(explain),  -dvi,  -at-;  imr-plico,  -dvi  (-ui),  -dtum  {-itum). 

st5:  conrsto,  -stiti,  (stdturus) ;  ad-,  re-sto,  -stiti, ;  ante-  (anti-),  inter-,  super- 

sto,  -steti, ;  circumrsto,  steti  (stiti), ;  praesto,  stiti,  stit-  (stdt); 

disto,  exsto,  no  perfect  or  supine  (future  participle  exstdtHrus), 

Second  Conjugation 

210.  There  are  nearly  120  simple  verbs  of  the  Second  Conju- 
gation, most  of  them  denominative  verbs  of  condition,  having  a 
corresponding  noun  and  adjective  from  the  same  root,  and  an 
inceptive  in  -scO  (§  263.  1):  — 

cale5,  he  warm;  calor,  warmth;  calidus,  warm;  cal^scd,  grow  warm. 
timed, /ear;  timor, /ear;  timidus,  timid;  per-timSsco,  totakefrighL 

1  Future  Participle  also  in  -fttflrus  (either  in  the  simple  verb  or  in  composition), 
s  Veo5  has  regularly  nec&vi,  nec&tam,  except  in  composition. 
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a.  Most  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  ai%  inflected  like  mone9,  but 
many  lack  the  supine  (as,  arce(),  ward  off;  care5,  lack;  eg^,  need;  HmM, 
fear),  ftnd  a  number  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine  (as,  maereS,  he  sad). 
&•  The  following  keep  e  in  all  the  systems :  — 
d$led,  destroy  delete  d^levl  deietnm 

fled,  weep  flere  fl$yi  fletom 

ned,  sew  nSre  nSvI  [nStam] 

vie5,  plait  viSre  [viSvi]  'viStiim 

com-pleo,  fill  up  i  -plSre  -pl$yi  -pletom 

Cm  The  following  show  special  irregularities :  — 

alged,  alsi,  he  cold.  mulceo,  mulsi,  mals-,  soothe, 

ftrded,  arsi,  arsurus,  hum.  mulgeo,  mulsi,  muls-,  milk, 

auded,  ausus  sum,  dare.  (c5)iiiveo,  -nivi  (-nixi),  * ,  wiTik, 

augeo,  aozi,  aact-,  increa^,  (ab)oleo,  -olSvi,  -olit-,  destroy, 

caved,  c&vi,  caut-,  care.  pendeo,  pependi,  -pSns-,  ?iang. 

censeo,  cdnsui,  cens-,  vaZue.  prandeo,  piandi,  prflns-,  dine, 

cied,  civi,  cit-,  excite.  rideo*  risi,  -ris-,  laugh. 

doced,  docui,  doct-,  teach.  sedeo,  8§di,  sess-,  sit. 

faved,  f&yi,  faut-,  favor,  soled,  solitus  sum,  he  vxmt, 

ferveo,  fervi  (ferbui), ,  glow,  sorbed,  sorbui  (sorpsi), ,  suck, 

loved,  fd^,  fdt-,  cherish.  sponded,  spopondi,  spdns-,  pledge. 

fulged,  falsi, ,  shine.  strided,  stiidi, ,  whiz. 

gauded,  g&yisus  sum,  r^oice.  suftded,  suftsi,  sn&s-,  urge. 

haexed,  haesi,  haes-,  cling.  tened  (-tined),  tenui,  -tent-,  field, 

indulged,  indnlsi,  indult-,  indulge,  terged,  tersi,  ters-,  ujipe, 

inbed,  iussi,  inss-,  order.  tonded,  -totondi  (-tondi),  tdns-,  shear, 

liqned,  licui  (liqui), ,  melt,  toiqued,  torsi,^  tort-,  twisL 

Iflced,  lfi», ,  shine.  toned,  toirui,  tost-,  roast. 

Iflged,  Ifixi, ,  mourn.  turged,  tursi, ,  sweU. 

maned,  m&nsi,  m&ns-,  wait.  urged,  ursi, ,  urge, 

misced,  -cui,  mixt-  (mist-),. mix.  vided,  vidi,  vis-,  see. 

morded,  momordi,  mors-,  hite,  voved,  vdn,  vdt-,  vow, 
moved,  mdyi,  mdt-,  move. 

Third  Conjugation 

211.  The  following  lists  include  most  simple  verba  of  the 
Third  Conjugation,  classed  according  to  the  formation  of  the  Per^ 
feet  Stem :  — 

a.  Forming  the  perfect  stem  in  s  (x)  (§  177.  h  and  note):  — 

angd,  ftnxi, ,  choke.  claudd,  clausi,  claus-,  shut. 

carpd,  carpsi,  carpt-,  pluxik.  cdmd,  cdmpsi,  cdmpt-,  comb^  deck, 

cddd,  cessi,  cess-,  yield.  coqud,  cori,  coct-,  cook. 

dngd,  ciiud,  cinct-,  hind.  -cutid,  -cussi,  -cuss-,  shake, 

^  And  other  compounds  of  -pled. 
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demS,  dSmptI,  dSmpt-,  take  away, 

died,  dm,  diet-,  «a^. 

diTido,  diTiM,  diTis-,  divide. 

dflcd,  daid,  dact-,  guide, 

§mang5,  -mflnxi,  -manct-,  cUan  out. 

figd,  fi^,  fix-,^. 

fingd  [fig],  finxi,  Act-, /os^ion. 

flecto,  flexi,  flex-,  hemjd. 

-fligd,  -flixi,  -flict-, ,  smUe. 

find,  fl&zi,  flux-,  Jlow. 

trends, ,  fres-  (frees-),  gnasli. 

trigo,  fitd,  frict-,  fry. 

gero,  gessi,  gest-,  carry, 

iongd,  ifliud,  ianct-,  join. 

laedo,  laesi,  laes-,  hurt. 

-lido,  -lexi,  -lect-,  entice  (Slicai,  -licit-). 

Ifldo,  Iflsi,  las-,  play. 

mergS,  mersi,  mers-,  plunge. 

mittd,  Dusi,  miss-,  send. 

nectd  [mbc],  ne:d  (nexui),  nex-,  weave. 

nflbd,  nfipsi,  nfipt-,  marry. 

pectd,  pexi,  pex-,  comb. 

pergo,  perrSxi,  perrSct-,  go  on. 

pingd  [pig],  plnxi,  pict-,  paint. 

plangS  [pLAo],  pl&nxi,  pUnct-,  heat. 

plaadS,  plaasi,  plaus-,  applaud. 

plectd,  ple:d,  plex-,  braid. 

premS,  press!,  press-,  press. 

prSmd,  -mpsl,  -mpt-,  bring  out. 

b*  Reduplicated  in  the  perfect  (§ 

cadd,  cecldi,  c&s-,  faU. 
caedd,  ceci^  caes-,  cut 

cand,  cedni, ,  sing. 

corrd,  eacarxi,  curs-,  run. 

discs  [dic],  didici, ,  learn. 

-dS  [dha],  -didi,  -dit-  (as  in  ab-dS,  etc., 

with  crSdS,  ySndd),  put. 
fans,  fefein,  tals-,  deceive. 
pangS  [PAo],  pepi^(-pSgi),  pftct-,/a«ten, 

JlXj  bargain. 
pares,  peperci  (parsi),  (parsfirus),  spare. 


qaatiS,  (-cassi),  qaass-,  shake, 
r&do,  risi,  ras-,  scrape, 
regS,  rSxi,  rSct-,  rule. 

repS,  rSpsi, ,  creep. 

rods,  rosi,  ros-,  gnaw. 
scalps,  scalps!,  scalpt-,  scrape, 
scribo,  scrips!,  script-,  write. 
sculps,  scalps!,  sculpt-,  carve, 
serpS,  serps!,  -^^ — ,  crawl. 
sparge,  spars!,  spars-,  scatter, 
-spiciS,  -spex!,  -spect-,  view, 
-stinguS,  -stiiuu,  -stinct-,  quench, 
strings,  strinx!,  strict-,  bind. 
struS,  strux!,  struct-,  build. 
sugS,  sfix!,  sQct-,  suck. 
sQmS,  sQmps!,  sumpt-,  take. 
surgS,  surrex!,  surrSct-,  rise. 
tegS,  texi,  tSct-,  shelter. 
temnS,  -temps!,  -tempt-,  despise. 
tejgS,  ters!,  ters-,  uyipe. 
tingS,  t!nx!,  tinct-,  stain. 
trahS,  trSxl,  tract-,  drag. 
trfidS,  trfis!,  trus-,  thrust. 
unguS  (ungS),  Qnx!,  unct-,  anoint. 
firS,  uss!,  ust-,  bum. 
yftdS,  -vfts!,  -vfts-,  go. 
yehS,  vSx!,  vect-,  draw, 
vivS,  v!x!,  yict-,  live, 

177.  c):  — 

pariS,   peperi,  part-  (paritfirus),  bring 

forth. 
pellS,  pepuU,  puis-,  drive, 
pendS,  pepend!,  pens-,  weigTL 

poscS,  poposc!, ,  demand. 

pungS  [pug],  pupugi  (-pfin^),  pfinct-, 

prick. 
sistS  [sta],  stiti,  Stat-,  stop. 
tangS  [tag],  tetigi,  tict-,  touch. 
tends  [ten]  ,tetend!  (-tend!),tent-,  stretch. 
tundS  [tud],  tutud!,  tdns-  (-tfls-),  beat. 


€•  Adding  u  (v)  to  the  verb-root  (§  177.  a)  :  — 

alS,  alnl,  alt-  (alit-),  nourish.  compescS,  compescu!, ,  reiftrain, 

cemS,  cr^yi,  -crSt-,  decree.  cSnsulS,  -In!,  cSnsult-,  consult, 

colS,  coloi,  colt-,  dioeZZ,  till.  crSscS,  crSv!,  cret-,  iTicrease. 
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-cttmbS  [cub],  -cabal,  -cabit-,  lie  down. 
depso,  depsai,  depst-,  i(mead. 

fremS,  fremui, ,  roar. 

gemd,  gemui, ,  groan. 

gign5  [gen],  genui,  genit-,  beget. 
meto,  messai,  -mess-,  reap. 
mold,  molui,  molit-,  grind. 
occold,  occalai,  occalt-,  hide. 
(ad)ole8c5,  -evi,  -ult-,  grow  up. 
p&sco,  pavi,  p&st-,  feed. 
percellS,  -culi,  -culs-,  upset. 
pond  [pos],  posui,  posit-,  put. 
qaiesco,  quievi,  quiSt-,  rest. 

d»  Adding  iv  to  the  verb-root  i 
arcesso,^  -m,  arcessit-,  summon. 

capesso,  capessi^, ,  undertake. 

cupid,  cupivi,  cupit-,  desire. 

incesso,  incessivi, ,  attack. 

lacessS,  lacessm,  lacessit-,  provoke. 

6.  Lengthening  the  vowel  of  the 
ago,  egi,  let-,  drive. 
capio,  cSpi,  capt-,  take. 
edd,  edi,  dsum,  eat  (see  §  201). 
em5,  Smi,  empt-,  hay. 
facio,  fSci,  fact-,  make  (see  §  204). 
fodio,  fddi,  foss-,  dig. 
frango  [frag],  fregi,  fract-,  break. 
fugld,  fagi,  (fugitarus),./lee. 
fundo  [fud],  fudi,  ffls-,  pour. 
iacio,  ieci,  iact-,  throw  (-icio,  -iect-). 

/.  Retaining  the  present  stem  or 
acao,  -ai,  -fit-,  sharpen. 
arguo,  -ai,  -dt-,  ac(mse. 
bibo,  bibi,  (potas),  drink. 
-cend5,  -cendi,  -cens-,  kindle. 

(con)grao,  -ai, ,  a^/ree. 

cfido,  -cfidi,  -cfls-,  forge. 

facessd,  -ii  (facessi),  facessit-,  execute. 

-fendd,  -fendi,  -fens-,  ward  off. 

flndd  [fid],  fidi,B  fiss-,  split. 

ic5,  ici,  ict-,  hit. 

1  Sometimes  accerso,  etc. 

^  The  following  compounds  of  legS  have  -ISx! :  diligo,  inteUegS,  neglegS. 
8  In  this  the  perfect  stem  is  the  same  as  tlie  verb-root,  having  lost  the  rednplici^ 
tion  (§  177.  c.  N.). 


rapid,  rapai,  rapt-,  seize. 
seised,  scivi,  scit-,  decree. 
serd,  sevi,  sat-,  sow. 
serd,  serui,  sert-,  entwine. 
sind,  sivi,  sit-,  permit. 
spemd,  sprevi,  spret-,  scorn. 
stemd,  stravf,  strat-,  strew. 

stertd,  -stertui, ,  snore. 

strepd,  strepui, ,  sound. 

suesed,  suevi,  suet-,  be  wont. 
texd,  tezui,  text-,  weave. 

tremd,  tremui, ,  tren^ble. 

vomd,  vomui, ,  vomit. 

m.f):- 

petd,  petivi,  petit-,  seek. 
quaerd,  quaesivi,  quaesit-,  seek. 

rudd,  rudi^, ,  bray. 

sapid,  saplvi, ,  be  wise, 

terd,  trivi,  trit-,  rub. 

root  (cf.  §177.  rf):  — 

lavd,  lavi,  Idt-  (laut-),  wash  (also  rega- 

lar  of  first  conjugation). 
legd,2  lggi,.15et-,  gather. 
lind  [li],  ISvi  (livi),  lit-,  smear. 
linqud  [lic],  -liqui,  -lict-,  leave. 
ndsed  [gno],  ndvi,  ndt-  (cd-gnit-,  H-gnit-, 

ad-gnit-),  knxm. 
rumpd  [rup],  rflpi,  rupt-,  burst. 

scabd,  scabi, ,  scratch. 

vined  [vie],  viei,  viet-,  conquer. 

verb-root  (cf.  §  177.  e):  — 
imbud,  -ui,  -fit-,  give  a  taste  of. 
lud,  lul,  -Ifit-,  wa^h. 
mandd,  mandi,  mans-,  chew. 
metad,  -ui,  -fit-,  fear. 
minud,  -ui,  -fit-,  lessen. 

-nud,  -nui, ,  nx)d. 

pandd,  pandi,  pans-  (pass-),  open. 
pinsd,  -si,  pins-  (pinst-,  pist-),  bruise. 
prehendd,  -hendi,  -hens-,  seize. 
rud,  rui,  rut-  (ruitfirus),  faU. 
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scandd,  -scendi,  -^census,  clinib, 
scindo  [scid],  8cidi,i  sciss-,  tear, 
Biddy  sidi  (-sedi),  -sess-,  settle. 
8oly5,  solvi,  solut-,  loose,  pay. 

spuo,  -ui, ,  spit. 

statuo,  -ul,  -ut-,  establish. 

9temtto,  -ui, ,  sneeze. 

strido,  strid!, ,  whiz. 


anby  8ui,  silt-,  sew. 
(ex)u5,  -ui,  -ut-,  put  off. 
tribuo,  -ui,  -at-,  assigru 
vell5,  velli  (-vulsi),  vnls-,  pluck. 
verro,  -verri,  vers-,  sweep, 
verto,  verti,  vers-,  turn, 
mso  [vid],  visl,  vis-,  visit. 
volv5,  volvi,  volfit-,  turn. 


Note.  —  Several  have  no  perfect  or  supine:  as,  claud5,  limp;  fatiscS,  gape;  Iii8c5, 
yawn;  toll5  (sustuli,  sublatum,  supplied  from  sofTerS),  raise;  veri:d,  indine. 

Fourth  Conjugation 

212.  There  are  —  besides  a  few  deponents  and  some  regular 
derivatives  in  -iiriS,  as,  ^suriS,  he  hungry  (of.  §  263.  4)  —  about 
60  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
descriptive  verbs :  like  — 

ciocio,  croak;  mugio,  bellow;  tinnio,  tinkle. 

a.  Most  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  conjugated  regularly,  like 
audid,  though  a  number  lack  the  supine. 

&•  The  following  verbs  show  special  peculiarities :  — 


amicio,  amixi  (-cui),  amict-,  clothe. 
aperio,  aperui,  apart-,  open. 
comperio,  -peri,  compert-,  ^nd . 
farcio,  farsi,  fartum,  stuff. 

ferio,  — ^, ,  strike. 

fulcio,  fulsi,  fttlt-,  prop. 

hauriS,  hausi,  haust-  (hausfims),  drain. 

operio,  opera!,  opert-,  c&cer. 

reperiS,  reppezi,  repert-,  ^Tui. 


saepio,  saepsi,  saept-,  hedge  in, 

salid  (-silio),  salui  (salii),  [salt-  (-suit-)], 

leap. 
sancid  [sac],  sSnzi,  sSnct-,  sanction. 
sarciS,  sarsi,  sart-,  patch. 
sentid,  sens!,  sens-, /eeZ. 
sepelid,  sepelivi,  sepult-,  bury. 
yeniS,  vSni,  vent-,  come, 
yincid,  vinzi,  vinct-,  bind,  ' 


For  Index  of  Verbs,  see  pp.  436  ff. 

I  See  footnote  8,  page  124. 
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PARTICLES 

213.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections 
are  called  Particles. 

In  their  origin  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions  are 
either  (1)  caae-formB^  actual  or  extinct,  or  (2)  compounds  and 
phrases. 

Particles  cannot  always  be  distinctly  classified,  for  many  adverbs  are 
used  also  as  prepositions  and  many  as  conjunctions  (§§  219  and  222). 

ADVERBS 

Derivation  op  Adverbs 

214.  Adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  Adjectives  as  follows : 

a.  From  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  by  changing  the 
characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -e :  as,  care,  dearly,  from  cams,  dear  (stem 
caro-) ;  amice,  like  a  friend,  from  amicus, /n'enJ/y  (stem  amico-). 

Note. — The  ending  -5  is  a  relic  of  an  old  ablative  in  -W  (of.  §  43.  n.  1). 

h»  From  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  by  adding  -ter  to  the  stem. 
Stems  in  nt-  (nom.  -ns)  lose  the  t-.     All  others  are  treated  as  i-stems  :  — 

fortiter,  bravely,  from  fortis  (stem  forti-),  brave, 
ftcriter,  eagerly,  from  ftcer  (stem  acri-),  eager, 
vigilanter,  watchfvUy,  from  vigilans  (stem  vigilant-), 
prfidenter,  prudently,  from  prudens  (stem  prddent-). 
aliter,  otherwise,  from  alius  (old  stem  ali-). 

NoTB. — This  suffix  is  perhaps  the  same  as  -ter  in  the  Greek  -repos  and  in  uter,  alter. 
If  so,these  adverbs  are  in  origin  either  neater  accusatives  (cLd)  or  masculine  nominatives. 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  adverbs  of 
both  forms  (-e  and  -ter).  Thus  durus,  hard,  has  both  dure  and  duriter; 
miser,  wretched,  has  both  misere  and  miseriter. 

d»  The  neuter  accusative  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  often  used  as  an 
adverb :  as,  multum,  much ;  facilS,  easily  ;  quid,  why. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  ending  -ius  in  the  comparative  degree  of  ad- 
verbs (§218):  as,  acrius,  more  keenly  (positive  acriter);  facilius,  more  easily 
(positive  facilS). 

Note.  — These  adverbs  are  strictly  cognate  accusatives  (§  390). 

«.  The  ablative  singular  neuter  or  (less  commonly)  feminine  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  nouns  may  be  used  adverbially :  as,  falsd,  falsely ;  dttf, 
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quickly  (with  shortened  o);  recta  (via),  straight  (straightway);   crebr5,  fre- 
quently; YOlgd,  commonly ;  fortS,  by  chance;  spont^,  of  one's  oum  accord, 

NoTB.  —  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  not  in  use :  as,  abondS,  plenti- 
fully (as  if  from  fabundus ;  cf .  abaiid5»  abound) ;  saepS,  often  (as  if  from  fsaepis,  dense, 
close-packed;  cf.  saepSs,  fiedge,  and  saepio,  hedge  in). 

215.  Further  examples  of  Adverbs  and  other  Particles  which 
are  in  origin  case-forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns  are  given  below. 
In  some  the  case  is  not  obvious,  and  in  some  it  is  doubtful. 

1.  Neuter  Accusative  forms:  n5n  (for  nS-oinom,  later  finum),  not;  itemm  (compara- 
tive of  i-,  stem  of  1§),  a  second  time;  d6mum  (superlative  of  dS,  down),  at  last. 

2.  Feminine  Accusatives:  partim,  partly.    So  statim,  on  the  spot;  saltim,  at  least 
(generally  saltern),  from  lost  nouns  in  -tis  (genitive  -tis).    Thus  -tim  became  a  regular  4 
adverbial  termination ;  and  by  means  of  it  adverbs  were  made  from  many  noun-  and 

•  verb-stems  inmiediately,  without  the  intervention  of  any  form  which  could  have  an 
accusative  in  -tim :  as,  sSpaiitim,  separately,  from  sSpax&tus,  separate.  Some  adverbs 
that  appear  io  be  feminine  accusative  are  possibly  instrumental:  as,  palam,  openly; 
peipexam,  wrongly;  tam,  so;  quam,  cm. 

3.  Plural  Accusatives:  as,  alias,  elsewhere ;  for&s,  out  of  doors  (as  end  of  motion). 
So  i>erhaps  quia,  becau>se. 

4.  Ablative  or  Instrumental  forms:  qu&,  where;  intri,  within;  extrl,  outside;  qui, 
how;  aliqui,  somehow;  foris,  out  of  doors;  quo,  whither;  adc6,  to  that  degree;  ultrS, 
beyond;  citr5,  this  side  (as  end  of  motion) ;  retro,  back;  illoc  (for  till5-ce),  weakened  to 
illuc,  thither.    Those  in  -tr5  are  from  comparative  stems  (cf.  fils,  cis,  re-). 

5.  Locative  forms :  ibi,  there ;  ubi,  where ;  illi,  illi-c,  there ;  peregri  (peregi^,  abroad; 
hic  (for  fhi-ce),  here.  Also  the  compounds  hodiS  (probably  for  fhddiS) ,  to-day  ;  perendiS, 
day  after  to-morrow. 

6.  Of  uncertain  formation:  (1)  those  in  -tus  (usually  preceded  by  i),  with  an  abla- 
tive meaning:  as,  funditus, /rom  the  bottom,  utterly;  divinitus,  from  above,  provi- 
dentially; Intus,  within;  penitus,  within;  (2)  those  in  -dem,  -dam,  -d5:  as,  quidem, 
indeed;  qjiondam,  once;  qnandS  (cf.  d5nec),  when;  (3)  dum  (probably  accusative  of 
time),  while;  iam,  now. 

216.  A  phrase  or  short  sentence  has  sometimes  grown  together 

into  an  adverb  (cf .  notwithstanding^  nevertheless^  besides) :  — 

postmodo,  presently  (a  short  time  after). 
d$nti5  (for  de  nov5),  anew. 
videlicet  (for  vid«  licet),  to  vnt  (see,  you  may). 
nihilSminns,  neverthdesa  (by  nothing  the  less). 

Note.— Other  examples  are:— antei,  old  antideft,  before  (ante  eft,  probably  abla- 
tive or  instrumental) ;  ilic6  (in  loc5),  on  the  spot,  immediately;  prorsus,  absolutely  (pro 
Torsos,  straight  ahead) ;  rursus  (re-vorsus),  again;  quotannis,  yearly  (quotannis,  as  many 
years  as  there  are) ;  quam-ob-rem,  wherefore ;  cominus,  hand  to  hand  (con  manus) ;  Sminus, 
at  long  range  (ex  manus) ;  nimirum,  without  doubt  (ni  mirum) ;  ob-viam  (as  in  ire  obviam, 
to  go  to  meet) ;  pndem  (cf.  prae  and  -dem  in  i-dem), /or  some  time;  f organ  (fors  an),  per- 
haps (it's  a  chance  whether);  forsitan  (fors  sit  an),  perhaps  (it  would  be  a  chance 
whether) ;  sdlicet  (fsci, licet), ^Aa<  is  to  say  (know,  you  may;  cf.  i-licet,  you  may  go) ; 
ictitum  (ictii,  on  the  act,  and  turn,  then). 
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Classification  op  Adverbs 
217.  The  classes  of  Adverbs,  with  examples,  are  as  follows :  — 


a.  Adverbs  of  Place  ^ 


hie,  here. 
ibi,  there. 
istic,  there, 
illic,  there. 
ubi,  where. 
alicubi,  somewhere. 

iUdem,  in  the  same 

place. 
alibi,  eUexohere^  in 

another  place. 
abiabi,  wherever. 

abiyis,     anywhere^ 

where  you  wiU. 
sicabi,  if  anywhere. 

nScabi,     lest    any- 
where. 


hilc,  hither. 
ed,  thither. 
istflc,  thither. 
iliac,  thither. 
quS,  whither. 
aliqad,  somewhither^ 

{to)  somewhere. 
eddem,  to  the  same 

place. 
alid,   elsewhere,    to 

another  place. 
qudqud,    whitherso- 
ever. 
qudvis,    anywhere, 

whither  you  will. 
Biqud,  if  anywhere 

(anywhither). 
nSquo,     lest     any- 

whither. 


hinc,  Acxice. 

inde,  thence. 

istinc,  thence. 

illinc,  thence. 

unde,  whence. 

alicunde,/rom  soTne- 
where. 

indidem,  from    the 
same  place. 

aliunde,   from  an- 
other place. 

undecanque,  whervce- 
soever. 

undique, /rom  every 
quarter. 

sicunde,  if  from  any- 
where. 

nScunde,   lest  from 
anywhere. 


hAc,  by  this  way. 
e&,  by  that  way. 
lata,  by  thai  way. 

ma  (iliac), "    " 

qua,  by  what  way. 
aliqua,  by  someway. 

eadem,  by  the  earns 

way. 
alia,     in     anjother 

way. 
qaaqaa,  in  whatever 

way. 
qua^s,  by  whatever 

way. 
siqua,  if  anywhere. 

neqaa,     lest    any- 
where. 


NoTJB.  —  The  demonstrative  adverbs  hie,  ibi,  istic,  ilH,  ilHc,  and  their  correlatives, 
correspond  in  signification  with  the  pronouns  hic,  is,  iste,  ille  (see  §  146),  and  are  often 
equivalent  tb  these  pronouns  with  a  preposition :  as,  inde  *-  ab  e5,  etc.  So  the  relative  or 
interrogative  ubi  corresponds  with  qui  (qois),  ali-cubi  with  aliquis,  ubiubi  wilji  quisquis, 
n-cubi  with  siqois  (see  §§  147-151,  with  the  table  of  correlatives  in  §  152). 

fisque,  aU  the  way  to;  usquam,  anywhere;  nasquam,  nowhere;  citr5,  to  this  side; 
intro,  inwardly;  ultr5,  beyond  (or  freely,  i.e.  beyond  what  is  required); 
poii5,  further  on. 

quSrsom  (for  qud  yorsom,  whither  turned f),  to  what  end?  hbnnm,  this  way; 
prorsum,  forward  (prorsus,  utterly);  intrdrsum,  inwardly;  retrorsom,  back- 
ward; sjirsum,  upward;  deorsum,  downward;  seorsum,  apart;  alidrsom, 
another  toay. 

b.  Adverbs  of  Time 

qoando,  when?  (interrogative);  cum  (qnom),  when  (relative);  ut,  when,  as;  nunc, 
now;  tunc  (tum),  tfien;  mox,  presently;  iam,  already;  dum,  whUe;  ism  did, 
iam  dfidum,  iam  pridem,  long  ago,  long  since. 

1  All  these  adverbs  were  originally  case-forms  of  pronouns.  The  forms  in  -bi  and 
-ic  are  locative,  those  in  -5  and  -uc,  -a  and  -ac,  ablative  (see  §  215) ;  those  in  -inc  are 
from  -im  (of  uncertain  origin)  with  the  particle  -ce  added  (thus  illim,  illin-c). 
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pximttm  {ptimJo),  first;  deinde  (posteA),  next  after;  postrSmum  (pottrtaiS), ^noZZy ; 

poate&qoam,  postqoam,  wJien  {after  thaty  aa  soon  as). 
tunqnam  (unqoam),  ever;  numquam  (nanqoam),  neoer ;  semper,  always, 
aliquandd,  aJt  some  time,  at  length;  quanddqae  (qaanddcoinqae),  wJiCTiever;  dSnique, 

at  last. 
qaotiSns  (quotiSs),  ?iow  often;  totiens,  so  often;  aliqaotiSns,  a  number  of  times. 
cotidie,  enery  day;  hodie,  to-day ;  heri,  yesterday ;  cr&s,  to-morrow;  piidie,  the  day 

before;  postridiS,  the  day  after;  in  dies,  from  day  to  day, 
nSndain,  not  yet ;  necdum,  n/)r  yet ;  yizdom,  scarce  yet ;  quam  pnmttm,  od  soon  as 

possible;  saepe,  often;  ci^htOy  frequently ;  iam  n5n,  no  longer, 

€•  Adverbs  of  Manner,  Degree,  or  Cause 

quam,  h>0Wy  as;  tam,  so;  qnamyfs,  h/ywever  much,  although;  paene,  almost;  magis, 

more;  valdS,  greaUy;  vix,  hardly, 
cfir,  qa&r$,  why ;  ideo,  idcircd,  proptere&,  on  this  account,  because;  e5,  therrfore; 

ergS,  itaque,  igitur,  ther^ore. 
ita,  sic,  so;  at  (ata),  as,  how;  atut,  atcumque,  howener. 

d.  Interrogative  Particles 

an,  -ne,  anne,  ntrnm,  ntrnmne,  nam,  whether, 
nonne,  anndn,  whether  not;  namquid,  ecqaid,  wheOier  at  aU, 
On  the  use  of  the  Interrogative  Particles,  see  §§  332,  336. 

e.  Negative  Particles 

ndn,  not  (in  simple  denial) ;  hand,  minime,  not  (in  contradiction)  ;  nS,  not  (in  pro- 
hibition) ;  nSve,  nea,  nor;  n§dam,  much  less. 

n8,  lest;  neqae,  nee,  nor;  nS  .  .  .  qaidem,  not  even. 

ndn  modo  .  .  .  vSram  (sed)  etiam,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

n5n  modo  .  .  .  sed  n§  .  .  .  qaidem,  not  only  not  ,  ,  ,  but  not  even, 

si  minas,  if  not;  qao  minas  (qadminas),  so  as  not. 

qoin  (relative),  but  that;  (interrogative),  why  not? 

n8,  nee  (in  composition),  not;  so  in  nescid,  I  know  not;  nego,  /  say  no  (aid,  I  say 
yes) ;  negdtinm,  business  (tnec-5tium) ;  nSmd  (ne-  and  hemd,  old  form  of  homo), 
no  one;  nS  qais,  lest  any  one;  neqae  enim,  for  .  .  .  not. 

For  the  ose  of  Negative  Particles,  see  §  325  ff . 

For  the  Syntax  and  Peculiar  uses  of  Adverbs,  see  §  320  fif. 

Comparison  of  Adverbs 

218.  The  Comparative  of  Adverbs  is  the  neuter  accusative  of 
the  comparative  of  the  corresponding  adjective ;  the  Superlative 
is  the  Adverb  in  -6  formed  regularly  from  the  superlative  of  the 
Adjective :  — 
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cftri,  dearly  (from  c&rus,  dear) ;  cftrius,  c&rlsBime. 

misere  (miseriter),  wretchedly  (from  miser,  wretched) ;  miserius,  miserrime. 

leviter  (from  levis,  lighC) ;  leviiui,  levissime. 

aud9<;ter  (audS^iter)  (from  aud&x,  hold) ;  audS^ius,  audScieeim^. 

ben8,  well  (from  bonus,  good) ;  meUiis,  optime. 

malS,  ill  (from  mains,  had) ;  pMus,  pesaimS. 

a.  The  following  are  irregular  or  defective :  — 
diu,  long  (in  time) ;  diHtius,  ditltisfdme. 
potiuB,  rather;  poti8flimum,^rsi  of  all,  in  preference  to  aU. 
saepe,  often;  saepius,  oftener,  again;  saepisaime. 
satis,  enough;  satins,  pr^erdble. 
B9cua,  otJierwiae ;  setius,  worse. 
maltum  (moltd),  magis,  mazime,  much,  more,  most. 
panun,  not  enough;  minus,  less;  minime,  Zeosf. 
nuper,  newly ;  nuperrime. 
tempere,  seasonably ;  temperius. 

NoTB. — In  poetry  the  comparatiye  mage  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  macis. 

PREPOSITIONS 

2 19.  Prepositions  were  not  originally  distinguished  f^om  Adverbs  in  form  or  mean- 
ing, but  have  become  specialized  in  use.  They  developed  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  language.  In  the  early  stages  of  language  development  the  cases  alone 
were  sufficient  to  indicate  the  sense,  but,  as  the  force  of  the  case-endings  weakened, 
adverbs  were  used  for  greater  precision  (cf .  §  338) .  These  adverbs,  from  their  habitual 
association  with  particular  cases,  became  Prepositions ;  but  many  retained  also  their 
independent  function  as  adverbs. 

Most  prepositions  are  true  case-forms :  as,  the  comparative  ablatives  extri,  infift,  saprft 
(for  fextcra,  flnfcra,  fsupera),  and  the  accusatives  circum,  c5ram,  cum  (cf .  §  216) .  Circiter 
is  an  adverbial  formation  from  circum  (cf.  §  214.  &.  k.)  ;  praeter  is  the  comparative  of 
prae,  propter  of  prope.i  Of  the  remainder,  versus  is  a  petrified  nominative  (participle 
of  verto) ;  adversus  is  a  compound  of  versus ;  trims  is  probably  an  old  present  participle 
(cf .  in-tril-re) ;  while  the  origin  of  the  brief  forms  ab,  ad,  dS,  ex,  ob,  is  obscme  and 
doubtful. 

220.  Prepositions  are  regularly  used  either  with  the  Accusa- 
tive or  with  the  Ablative. 

a»  The  following  prepositions  are  used  with  the  Accusative :  — 

ad,  to,  diciter,  about,  intrH,  inside, 

adversus,  against.  cis,  citrft,  this  side,  iQxt&,  near, 

adversum,  towards,  contrft,  againsL  ob,  on  accoujii  of, 

ante,  h^ore.  erg2,  towards,  penes,  in  the  power  nf. 

apud,  at,  Tuear,  extra,  outside.  per,  through, 

ciTC&,  around.  infra,  helow.  p5ne,  hehind. 

dxcum,  around,  inter,  among,  post,  after. 

1  The  case-form  of  these  prepositions  in  -ter  is  doubtfoL 
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pxaeter,  beyond,  secandum,  next  to.        ultrft,  on  the  further  aide, 

prope,  near,  saprft,  above,  yersas^  towards, 

propter,  on  account  of.       trans,  across, 

5.  The  following  prepositions  are  used  with  the  Ablative :  —  * 

a,  &b,  abs,  away  from,  by.  §,  ex,  out  of, 

absque,  V)it?iout,  but  for,  ^         prae,  in  comparison  with, 
coram,  in  presence  of,  pr5,  in  front  of,  for, 

com,  with,  sine,  without, 

6»,from,  tenus,  up  to,  as  far  as, 

e.  The  following  may  be  used  with  either  the  Accusative  or  the  Abla- 
tive, but  with  a  difference  in  meaning :  — 

in,  into,  in.  sub,  um/der. 

'subter,  benjeaih,  super,  above. 

In  and  sub,  when  followed  by  the  accusative,  indicate  motion  to,  when  by 
the  ablative,  rest  in,  a  place : 

vSnit  in  aedis,  he  came  into  the  house;  erat  in  aedibus,  he  was  in  the  house. 
dificipUna  in  Britannil  reperta  atque  inde  in  Galliam  tr^nslata  esse  exlsti- 
m&tur,  the  system  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain  and 
thence  brought  over  to  Gaul, 
sab  nice  cdnsSderat,  he  had  seated  him,seff  under  an  ilex, 
sub  ISgSs  mittere  orbem,  to  subject  the  world  to  laws  (to  send  the  world  under 
laws). 

221.  The  uses  of  the  Prepositions  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  A,  ab,  away  from,^  from,  off  from,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  ab  urbe  profectus  est,  he  set  out  from  the  city, 

b.  Of  time :  (1)  from:  as,  —  ab  hOra  tertia  ad  vfesperam,  from  the  third  hour 
till  evening;  (2)  just  after :  as,  —  ab  eO  magistrata,  after  [holding]  that  office, 

c.  Idiomatic  uses :  a  reliquls  differunt,  they  differ  from  the  others;  a  parvulis, 
from  early  childhood ;  prope  ab  urbe,  near  (not  far  from)  the  city ;  liberare  ab, 
to  set  free  from;  occlsus  ab  hoste  (periit  ab  hoste),  slain  by  an  enemy;  ab  hac 
parte,  <m  this  side;  ab  r6  §ius,  to  his  advantage;  a  r6  ptiblica, /or  the  interest  of 
the  state, 

2.  Ad,  ^0,  towards,  at,  near,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  in,  into). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  ad  urbem  vSnit,  he  came  to  the  city ;  ad  meridiem,  towards 
the  south;  ad  exercitum,  to  the  army ;  ad  hostem,  toward  the  enemy;  ad  urbem, 
near  the  dty. 
■    b.  Of  time :  as, — ad  nOnam  hOram,  tiU  the  ninth  hxrir, 

c.  With  persons:  as,  —  ad  eum  v6nit,  he  came  to  him, 

1  For  palam  etc.,  see  §  432. 

3  Ab  signifies  direction /rom  the  object,  but  often  towards  the  speaker ;  compare  dS, 
down  from,  and  ex,  out  of. 
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d.  Idiomatic  uses:  ad  supplicia  descendunt,  they  resort  to  punishment;  ad 
haec  respondit,  to  this  he  answered;  ad  tempos,  ai  the  [fit]  time;  adire  ad  rem 
ptiblicam,  to  go  into  public  life;  ad  petendam  pftcem,  to  seek  peace;  ad  latent, 
on  the  flank;  ad  arma,  to  arms;  ad  hunc  modum,  in  this  way  ;  quern  ad  modum, 
h>ow,  03;  ad  centum,  nearly  a  hundred;  ad  hOc,  besides;  omnSs  ad  tLnom,  aU  to 
a  man;  ad  diem,  on  the  day, 

3.  Ante,  in,  front  0/,  before,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  post,  after). 

a.  Of  place :  as, — ante  portam,  in  front  of  the  gate  ;  ante  exercitum,  in  adioance 
of  the  army. 

b.  Of  time :  as, — ante  bellum,  b^ore  the  war, 

c.  Idiomatic  uses :  ante  urbem  captam,  before  the  dty  was  taken  ;  ante  diem 
quintum  (a.d.v.)  Kal.,  the  fifth  day  before  the  Calends;  ante  quadriennium, /our 
years  b^ore  or  ago ;  ante  tempus,  too  soon  (before  the  time). 

4.  ^pud,  atj  by,  among,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  (rare  and  archaic) :  as,  —  apud  forum,  at  the  forum  (in  the  market- 
place). 

b.  With  reference  to  persons  or  communities :  as,  —  apud  Hely6tiOs,  amxmg 
the  Helvetians;  apud  populum,  before  the  people  ;  apud  aliquem,  ai  one^s  house; 
apud  83,  at  home  or  in  his  senses;  apud  CicerOnem,  in  [the  works  of]  Cicero, 

5.  Grcft,  about,  around,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  dicam,  drdter). 

a.  Of  place :  templa  circa,  forum,  the  temples  about  the  forum;  circft  86  habet, 
he  has  vyith  him  (of  persons). 

6.  Of  time  or  number  (in  poetry  and  later  writers) :  circ&  eandem  hOram, 
about  the  same  hour;  circa  idtls  OctObrls,  about  the  fifteenth  of  October;  circa 
decem  milia,  about  ten  thousand, 

c.  Figuratively  (in  later  writers),  about,  in  regard  to  (cf.  d§) :  circa  quern 
pagna  est,  with  regard  to  whom^  etc. ;  circa  deOs  neglegentior,  rather  neglectful  of 
(i.e.  in  worshipping)  thA  gods, 

6.  Circiter,  about,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  time  or  number :  circiter  Idt!U(  Novembrls,  about  the  thirteenth  cf  Novem- 
ber; circiter  meridiem,  about  noon, 

7.  Circum,  aI>out,  around,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place:  circum  haec  loca,  ?iereabout;  circum  Capoam,  round  Capua; 
circum  ilium,  with  him;  IfigatiO  circum  Insulas  missa,  an  embassy  sent  to  the 
islands  round  about;  circum  amicus,  to  his  friends  round  about 

8.  Contra,  opposite,  against,  with  the  accusative. 

contra  italiam,  over  against  Italy  ;  contra  haec,  in  answer  to  this. 

a.  Often  as  adverb :  as,  — haec  contra,  this  in  reply;  contra  autem,  but  on 
the  other  hand;  quod  contra,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand. 

9.  Cum,  with,  together  with,  with  the  ablative. 
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a.  Of  place:  as, — vftde  mScum,  go  wUh  me;  cum  omnibus  impedlmentis, 
with  aU  [their]  baggage. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  —  prima  cum  Iftce,  at  early  dawn  (with  first  light). 

c.  Idiomatic  uses:  mSgnO  cum  dolore,  with  great  sorrow;  commtinicare  ali- 
quid  cum  aliquO,  share  something  with  some  one;  cum  malO  su5,  to  his  own  hurt; 
c5nfllgere  cum  hoste,  to  fight  with  the  enemy;  esse  cum  t6l5,  to  go  armed;  cum 
silenti5,  in  silence. 

10.  D6,  down  from^  from^  with  the  ablative  (cf.  ab,  away  from; 
ex,  out  of). 

a.  Of  place:  as, — d6  caelO  d@missus,  sent  down  from  heaven;  de  navibus 
desilire,  to  jump  down  from  the  ships. 

b.  Figuratively,  concerning,  aJboui,  of:^  as,  —  c6gn6scit  d6  ClOdi  caede,  he 
learns  cf  the  murder  of  Clodivs  ;  cOnsilia  d3  bellO,  plans  of  war. 

c.  In  a  partitive  sense  (compare  ex),  out  of  of:  as,  —  Onus  d6  plebe,  one  of  the 
people. 

d.  Idiomatic  uses:  multls  d6  causis,  for  many  reasons;  qua  d6  causa,  for 
which  reason;  d€  imprOvl8<3,  of  a  sudden;  d3  industria,  on  purpose;  de  integrO, 
anew;  de  tertia  vigilia,  just  at  midnight  (starting  at  the  third  watch) ;  de  mSnse 
DecembrI  navigare,  to  sail  as  early  as  December. 

11.  Ex,  ^,from  (the  midst,  opposed  to  in),  out  of,  with  the  abla- 
tive (cf.  ab  and  d6). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  — ex  omnibus  partibus  silvae  6volaverunt,  they  flew  out  from 
all  parts  ofthefore^;  ex  Hispania,  [a  man] /rom  Spain. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  —  ex  eO  die  quintus,  iM fifth  day  from  that  (four  days  after) ; 
ex  hoc  die,  from  this  day  forth. 

c.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly :  ex  cOnsulatii,  rigJit  after  his  consulship ; 
ex  6ius  sententia,  according  to  his  opinion;  ex  aeqiiO,  justly ;  ex  impr0vls5, 
unexpectedly;  ex  tuarg,  to  your  advantage;  magna  ex  parte,  in  a  great  degree; 
ex  equO  ptignare,  to  fight  on  horseback;  ex  Gsu,  expedient;  6  regiOne,  opposite; 
quaerere  ex  aliquO,  to  ask  of  some  one;  ex  senattls  cOnsultO,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate;  ex  fuga,  in  [their]  ^igrW  (proceeding  immediately  from  it) ; 
fLnus  6  fllils,  one  of  the  sons. 

12.  In,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1.  With  the  accusative,  into  (opposed  to  ex).  i 

a.  Of  place :  as,  —  in  Italiam  contendit,  h£  Jiastens  into  Italy, 

b.  Of  time,  tUl,  until :  as,  —  in  Iticem,  tiU  daylight. 

c.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly:  in  meridiem,  towards  the  south;  amor  in 
(erga,  adversus)  patrem,  love  for  his  father ;  in  aram  cOnfllgit,  he  fled  to  the  altar 
(on  the  steps,  or  merely  to) ;  in  dies,  from  day  to  day;  in  longitHdinem,  length- 
wise; in  latitMinem  patebat,  extended  in  width;  in  haec  verba  itirare,  to  swear 
to  these  words;  hunc  in  modum,  in  this  way  ;  OratiO  in  Catillnam,  a  speech  against 

1  Cy  originally  meant /rom  (cf.  qf). 
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Catiline;  in  perpetuum,  forever;  in  p^ius, /or  t?ie  worse;  in  diem  vlvere,  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  (for  the  day). 

2.  With  the  ablative,  in,  on,  among. 

In  very  various  connections :  as,  —  in  castrls,  in  the  camp  (cf .  ad  castra,  to,  at^ 
or  near  the  camp) ;  in  mari,  on  the  sea;  in  urbe  esse,  to  be  in  town;  in  tempore, 
in  season ;  in  scribendO,  while  writing  ;  est  mihi  in  animO,  I  have  it  in  mind,  1 
intend;  in  ancorls,  at  anchor;  in  hOc  homine,  in  the  case  of  this  man;  in  dubiO 
esse,  to  be  in  doubt. 

13.  Infrft,  below,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place :  as,  — ad  mare  InfrS,  oppidum,  by  the  sea  below  the  town;  Infrft 
caelum,  under  the  sky. 

b.  Figuratively  or  less  exactly:  as, — Infra  Hom6rum,  later  than  Homer; 
Infra  tr&3  pedSs,  less  than  three  feet;  Infrft  elephantOs,  smaller  than  elephants; 
Infra  InfimOs  omnis,  Ui/e  lowest  of  the  low. 

14.  Inter,  between,  among,  with  the  accusativa 

inter  m3  et  ScIpiOnem,  between  myself  on%d  Scipio  ;  inter  Ss  et  offam,  between 
th^  cup  and  the  lip  (the  mouth  and  the  morsel) ;  ii;iLter  hostium  tela,  amid 
th^  weapons  of  the  enemy  ;  inter  omnis  primus, ^r«<  of  all;  inter  biben- 
dum,  while  drinking ;  inter  s6  loquuntur,  they  taXk  together, 

15.  Ob,  towards,  on  account  of,  with  the  accusative. 

o.  Literally :  (1)  of  motion  (archaic) :  as,  —  ob  ROmam,  towards  Borne 
(Ennius) ;  ob  viam,  to  the  road  (preserved  as  adverb,  in  the  way  of).  (2)  Of  place 
in  which,  brfore,  in  a  few  phrases :  as,  —  ob  oculOs,  before  the  eyes. 

b.  Figuratively,  in  return  for  (mostly  archaic,  probably  a  word  of  account, 
balancing  one  thing  against  another) :  as,  —  ob  mulierem,  in  pay  for  the  woman  ; 
ob  rem,  for  gain.  Hence  applied  to  reason,  cause,  and  the  like,  on  account  of 
(a  similar  mercantile  idea),  for :  as, — ob  eam  causam, /or  that  reason;  quam  ob 
rem  (quamobrem),  wherefore,  why. 

16.  Per,  through,  over,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion:  as, — per  urbem Ire,  to  go  through  the  dty;  per  mtbrOs,  oi>er 
thewaUs. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  — per  hiemem,  throughout  the  winter. 

c.  Figuratively,  of  persons  as  means  or  instruments :  as,  — per  homines  id5- 
neOs,  through  the  instrumentality  of  suitable  persons ;  licet  per  m6,  you  (etc.)  may 
for  all  me.  Hence,  stat  per  m6,  it  is  through  my  instrumentality  ;  so,  per  86,  in 
and  of  itself, 

d.  Weakened,  in  many  adverbial  expressions :  as, — per  locum,  in  jest;  per 
speciem,  in  show,  ostentatiouMy. 

17.  Prae,  in  front  of,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Literally,  of  place  (in  a  few  connections) :  as,  — prae  s6  portare,  to  carry 
in  one'^s  arms;  prae  s6  ferre,  to  carry  b^ore  one,  (hence  figuratively)  exhibit, pro^ 
claim  ostentatiously,  make  known. 
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h.  Figoratiyely,  of  hindrance,  as  by  an  obstacle  in  front  (compare  English 
for) :  as,  — prae  gaudiO  conticuit,  Jie  was  silent  for  joy, 

c.  Of  comparison :  as,  — prae  magnittidine  corporum  suOnim,  in  comparison 
with  their  own  great  size, 

18.  Praeter,  along  by,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally :  as,  —  praeter  castra,  by  the  camp  (along  by,  in  front  of) ;  praeter 
oculOs,  h^ore  the  eyes, 

h.  Figuratiyely,  beyond^  besides^  more  than,  in  addition  to,  except :  as,  — praeter 
spem,  beyond  hope;  praeter  aliCs,  mx)re  than  others;  praeter  paucOs,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  a  few. 

19.  PrC,  in  front  ofj  with  the  ablative. 

sedens  pr5  aede  Castoris,  sitting  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor  ;  prO  populO, 

in  presence  of  the  people.    So  prO  rOstris,  on  [the  front  of]  the  rostra; 

pro  contiCne,  brfore  the  assembly  (in  a  speech). 

a.  In  various  idiomatic  uses:  prO  I6ge,  in  defence  of  the  law;  pr6  vitulft, 

instead  of  a  heifer;  prO  centum  mllibus,  as  good  as  a  hundred  thousand;  prO 

rata  parte,  in  due  proportion ;  prO  hac  vice,  for  this  once  ;  pr5  cOnsule,  in  place 

of  consul;  pr5  viribus,  considering  his  strength;  pr5  virili  parte,  to  the  best  of 

one's  ability;  prO  tua  prCLdentia,  in  accordance  toith  your  wisdom. 

20.  Propter,  neavy  by,  with  the  accusative. 

propter  t€  sedet,  he  sits  next  you.    Hence,  on  account  of  (cf.  aU  along  of) : 
as, — propter  metum,  through  fear. 

21.  Secnndum^^yt^^  behind,  follovnng,  with  the  accusative^ 

a.  Literally:  as,  — Ite  secundum  m6  (Plaut.),  go  behind  me;  secundum  lltus, 
near  the  shore;  secundum  flflmen,  along  the  stream  (cf.  secundO  fl&mine,  down 


b.  Eignratively,  a/xordingto:  as, — secundum  n^turam,  according  to  nature. 

22.  Sub,  under y  up  to,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1.  Of  motion,  with  the  accusative :  as,  — sub  montem  succSdere,  to  come  close 
tothehUl. 

a.  Idiomatically:  sub  noctem,  towards  night;  sub  lAcem,  near  daylight;  sub 
haec  dicta,  at  (following)  these  words. 

2.  Of  rest,  with  the  ablative :  as,  — sub  love,  in  the  open  air  (under  the  heaven, 
personified  as  Jove) ;  sub  monte,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

a.  Idiomatically :  sub  eOdem  tempore,  about  the  same  time  (just  after  it). 

23.  Subter,  under,  below,  with  the  accusative  (sometimes,  in  poetry, 
the  ablative). 

subter  togam  (Liv.),  under  his  mantle;  but,  —  subter  Utore  (Catull.),  below 
the  shore. 

24.  Super,*  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

1  Old  participle  of  sequor.  >  Comparative  of  tab. 
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1.  With  the  accusative,  above,  over,  on,  beyond,  upon, 

a.  Of  place :  super  vSllum  praecipitarl  (lug.  58),  to  6e  hurled  over  the  ram- 
part; super  latergs  coria  indiicuntur  (B.C.  ii.  10),  hides  are  drawn  over  the  bricks; 
super  terrae  tumulum  statu!  (Legg.  ii.  65),  to  be  placed  on  the  mound  of  earth; 
super  Numidiam  (lug.  19),  beyond  Numidia. 

b.  Idiomatically  or  less  exactly:  vulnus  super  vulnus,  wound  upon  wound; 
super  vinum  (Q.  C.  viii.  4),  over  his  wine, 

2.  With  the  ablative,  concerning,  about  (the  only  use  "with  this  case  in 
prose). 

hac  super  r6,  concerning  this  thing;  super  talirg,  aJbixui  such  an  affair;  lit- 
teras  super  tanta  r6  exspectftre,  to  wait  for  a  letter  in  a  matter  of  each 
importance, 

a.  Poetically,  in  other  senses :  llgna  super  foc5  large  rep0n6ns  (Hor.  Od.  1. 
9.  5),  piling  logs  generously  on  the  fire;  nocte  super  medift  (Aen.  ix.  61),  after 
midnight, 

25.  Supra,  on  top  of,  above,  with  the  accusative. 

suprft  terram,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  also  figuratively :  as,  —  supra 
hanc  memoriam,  before  our  remembram^;  supr&  mOrem,  more  than 
usual ;  supra  quod,  besides, 

26.  Tenus  (postpositive),  as  far  as,  up  to,  regularly  with  the  abla- 
tive, sometimes  with  the  genitive  (cf.  §  359.  b). 

1.  With  the  ablative :  TaurO  tenus,  as  far  as  Taurus;  capulO  tenus,  up  to  the 
hitt. 

2.  With  the  genitive  :  Cumarum  tenus  (Fam.  viii.  1.  2),  as  far  as  Cumae, 

Note  1 . — Tenus  is  frequently  connected  with  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  pronoun, 
making  an  adverbial  phrase:  as,  bactenus,  hitherto;  quitenus,  so  far  as;  d8  blc  rS 
h&ctenus,  so  much  for  that  (about  this  matter  so  far). 

NoTB  2. —Tenus  was  originally  a  neuter  noun,  meaning  line  or  extent.  In  its  use 
with  the  genitive  (mostly  poetical)  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  adverbial  accusative 
(§397.  a).  ^ 

27.  Trans,  across,  over,  through,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion:  as,  —  trSns  mare  currunt,  they  run  across  the  sea;  trftns  fltl- 
men  ferre,  to  carry  over  a  river  ;  tr&ns  aethera,  through  the  sky  ;  trans  caput  iace, 
throw  over  your  head, 

b.  Of  rest :  as,  —  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  tJiey  live  across  the  Rhine. 

28.  Ultra,  beyond  (on  the  further  side),  with  the  accusative. 

cis  Fadum  ultraque,  on  this  side. of  the  Po  and  beyond;  ultra  eum  numerom, 
more  than  that  number;  ultra  fidem,  incredible;  ultra  modum,  immod- 
erate. 

Note.  —  Some  adverbs  api>ear  as  prepositions :  as,  intus,  insuper  (see  §  219). 
For  Prepositions  in  Compounds,  see  §  267. 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

222»  Conjunctions,  like  prepositions  (cf .  §  219),  are  closely  related  to  adverbs,  and 
are  either  petrified  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  or  obscured  phrases :  as, 
oaod,  an  old  accusative;  dam,  probably  an  old  accusative  (cf.  torn,  cam) ;  v8r5,  an  old 
neuter  ablative  of  vCras;  nihilominas,  none  the  leas;  pioinde,  lit. /oncard/rom  there. 
Most  conjunctions  are  connected  with  pronominal  adverbs,  which  cannot  always  be  re- 
ferred to  their  original  case-forms. 

223.  Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or  sentences.  They 
are  of  two  classes,  Coordinate  and  Subordinate :  — 

,  aT  Codrdinate,  connecting  coordinate  or  similar  constmctions  (see  §  278. 
2 .  a) .     These  are :  — 

1.  Copulative  or  disjunctive,  implying  a  connection  or  separation  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  words :  as,  et,  and;  aut,  or;  neque,  nor, 

2.  Adversative,  implying  a  connection  of  words,  but  a  contrast  in  thought : 
as,  sed,  M- 

8.  Causal,  introducing  a  cause  or  reason :  as,  nam,  for. 
4.  Illative,  denoting  an  inference :  as,  igitor,  therefore. 

&•  Subordinate,  connecting  a  subordinate  or  independent  clause  with 
that  on  which  it  depends  (see  §  278.  2.  b).     These  are :  — 

1.  Conditional,  denoting  a  condition  or  hypothesis :  as,  si,  if;  nisi,  unless. 

2.  Comparative,  implying  comparison  as  well  as  condition :  as,  ac  si,  as  if 
8.  Concessive,  denoting  a  concession  or  admission :  as,  quamquam,  although 

(lit.  hovoeoer  much  it  may  be  true  that,  etc.). 
4.  Temporal :  as,  postqoam,  after. 
6.  Consecutive,  expressing  result:  as,  ut,  so  that. 

6.  Final,  expressing  purpose :  as,  ut,  in  order  that;  n€,  that  not, 

7.  Causal,  expressing  cause :  as,  quia,  because, 

224.  Conjunctions  are  more  numerous  and  more  accurately 
distinguished  in  Latin  than  in  English.  The  following  list 
includes  the  common  conjunctions  *  and  conjunctive  phrases  :  — 

CoOedinatb 

a.  C^ulatiye  and  Disjnnctiye 

et,  -que,  atque  (ac),  and, 

et .  .  .  et;  et .  .  .  -que  (atque);  -que  .  .  .  et;  -que  .  .  .  -que  (poetical),  both  .  .  .  and, 

etiam,  quoque,  neque  ndn  (necnon),  quin  etiam,  itidem  (item),  also. 

cum .  .  .  tum ;  tum  .  .  .  tum,  both  .  .  .  and;  not  only  ,  ,  ,but  also, 

1  Some  of  these  have  been  included  in  the  classification  of  adverbs.  See  also  list 
of  Correlatives,  §  152. 
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qii&  .  .  .  qii&,  on  ike  one  hamd  .  .  ,  onthe  other  Jiand, 

modo .  .  .  modo,  now  .  .  .  now, 

aut .  .  .  ant;  yel .  .  .  vel  (-ve),  either ,  .  ,  or. 

siye  (seu)  .  .  .  siye,  whether .  .  ,  or. 

nee  (neqae) .  .  .  nee  (neqae);  neque  .  .  .  nee ;  nee  .  .  .  neqne  (rare),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 

et .  .  .  neqae,  both  .  .  .  and  not. 

nee  .  .  .  et ;  nee  (neqae)  .  .  .  -qae,  neither  (both  not)  .  .  .  and. 

&•  Adversatiye 

sed,  patent,  ySram,  ySr5,  at,  atqal,  hvi. 

tamen,  attamen,  sed  tamen,  ySrum  tamen,  but  yet^  nevertheless. 

nihilominas,  none  the  less.  * 

at  yero,  but  in  truth;  enimyero,  for  in  truth. 

ceteram,  on  the  other  hand,  but. 

c.  Causal 
nam,  namqae,  enim,  etenim,  for. 

qa&propter,  qa&r6,  qaamobrem,  qaoeirci,  onde,  wherefore^  wJience. 

d.  niative 

^g^i  igitar,  itaqae,  ided,  ideireo,  inde,  proinde,  therefore^  accordingly. 


Subordinate 

a.  Conditional 

si,  if;  sin,  but  if;  nisi  (ni),  unless^  if  not;  qaod  si,  but  if. 
modo,  dam,  dammodo,  si  modo,  if  only,  provided. 
dammodo  ne  (dam  ne,  modo  n$),  promded  only  tmL 

b.  Comparative 

at,  ad,  ideat,  Jtut  as;  yelat,  as,  so  as;  proat,  praeat,  cea,  like  as,  according  as. 
tamqaam  (tanqaam),  qaasi,  at  si,  ae  si,  yelat,  yelati,  yelat  si,  as  if. 
qaam,  atqae  (ae),  as,  than. 

c.  Concessive 

etsi,  etiamsl,  tametsi,  even  if;  qaamqaam  (qaanqaam),  although. 
qaamyis,  qaantumids,  quamlibet,  qaantamlibet,  hx)wever  much. 
lieet  (properly  a  yerb),  at,  eam  (qaom),  though,  suppose,  whereas. 

d.  Teikiporal 

cam  (qttom),  qaandd,  when;  abi,  at,  w?ien,  as;  eam  pilmam,  at  piimom,  abi piimom, 

simal,  simal  ae,  simul  atqae,  as  soon  as;  postqaam  (poste&qaam),  after. 
prios  .  •  .  qaam,  ante  .  .  .  qaam,  brfore;  non  ante  .  .  .  qaam,  not .  .  .  until 
dam,  flsqae  dam,  ddnee,  qaoad,  untU,  as  long  as,  while. 
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e.  Consecative  and  Final 

nt  (ati),  qa5,  so  thatf  in  order  that, 

nS,  ut  ii§,  lest  {that .  .  .  not,  in  order  that  not) ;  n§ye  (nea),  that  noty  nor, 

qnin  (after  negatives),  qa&ninus,  bviJt  that  (so  as  to  prevent),  that  not 

f.  Causal 

quia,  quod,  quoniam  (fqnom-iam),  quando,  because, 

com  (qnom),  since. 

qoandoquidem,  si  quidem,  quippe,  ut  pote,  since  indeed,  inasmixh  as, 

propterei  .  .  .  quod,  for  this  reason  ,  ,  ,  i^iat,  ^ 

On  the  use  of  Ck>njanctioiis,  see  §§  323,  321. 


INTERJECTIONS 

Some  Interjections  are  mere  natural  exclamations  of  feeling;  others  are 
derived  from  inflected  parts  of  speech,  e.g.  the  imperatives  em,  lo  (probably  for  eme, 
take);  age,  come,  etc.  Names  of  deities  occur  in  herclS,  pol  (from  PoUuz),  etc.  Many 
Latin  interjections  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  eage,  enhoe,  etc. 

226.  The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  Interjections  in 

common  use :  — 

5,  Sn,  ecce,  ehem,  papae,  vah  (of  astonishment), 

15,  €yae,  Syce,  enhoe  (of  joy), 

heu,  Iheu,  yae,  dUis  (of  sorrow). 

hens,  eho,  ehodnm,  hi>  (of  calling) ;  st,  hist, 

dia,  euge  (of  praise), 

pxS  (of  attestation):  as,  pro  pudor,  shams! 
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FORMATION  OF  WORDS 

All  formation  of  words  is  originally  a  process  of  composition.  An  element 
significant  in  itself  is  added  to  another  significant  element,  and  thns  the  meaning  of 
the  two  is  combined.  No  other  combination  is  possible  for  the  formation  either  of 
inflections  or  of  stems.  Thus,  in  fact,  words  (since  roots  and  stems  are  significant 
elements,  and  so  words)  are  first  placed  side  by  side,  then  brought  under  one  accent, 
and  finally  felt  as  one  word.  The  gradual  process  is  seen  in  sea  voyage,  searnymph, 
seaside.  But  as  all  derivation,  properly  so  called,  appears  as  a  combination  of  unin- 
fleeted  stems,  every  type  of  formation  in  use  must  antedate  inflection.  Hence  words 
were  not  in  strictness  derived  either  from  nouns  or  from  verbs,  but  from  stems  which 
were  neither,  because  they  were  in  fact  both;  for  the  distinction  between  noun-stems 
and  verb^stems  had  not  yet  been  made. 

After  the  development  of  Inflection,  however,  that  one  of  several  kindred  words 
which  seemed  the  simplest  was  regarded  as  the  primitive  form,  and  from  this  the  other 
words  of  the  group  were  thought  to  be  derived.  Such  supposed  processes  of  formation 
were  then  imitated,  often  erroneously,  and  in  this  way  new  modes  of  derivation  arose. 
Thus  new  adjectives  were  formed  from  nouns,  new  nouns  from  adjectives,  new  adjec- 
tives from  verbs,  and  new  verbs  from  adjectives  and  nouns. 

In  course  of  time  the  real  or  apparent  relations  of  many  words  became  confused, 
so  that  nouns  and  adjectives  once  supposed  to  come  from  noons  were  often  assigned 
to  verbs,  and  others  once  supposed  to  come  from  verbs  were  assigned  to  nouns. 

Further,  since  the  language  was  constantly  changing,  many  words  went  out  of  nse, 
and  do  not  occur  in  the  literature  as  we  have  it.  Thus  many  Derivatives  survive  of 
which  the  Primitive  is  lost. 

Finally,  since  all  conscious  word-formation  is  imitative,  intermediate  steps  in  deriva- 
tion were  sometimes  omitted,  and  occasionally  apparent  Derivatives  occur  for  whicb 
no  proper  Primitive  ever  existed. 

.    ROOTS  AND  STEMS 

228.  Roots  ^  are  of  two  kinds :  — 

1.  Verbal,  expressing  ideas  of  action  or  condition  (sensible  phenomena). 

2.  Pronominal,  expressing  ideas  of  position  and  direction. 

From  verbal  roots  come  all  parts  of  speech  except  pronouns  and  certain 
particles  derived  from  pronominal  roots. 

229.  Stems  are  either  identical  with  roots  or  derived  from  them. 
They  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  Noun-stems  (including  Adjective- 
stems)  and  (2)  Verb-stems. 

NoTB. — Noun-Stems  and  verb-stems  were  not  originally  different  (see  p.  163),  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Romans  were  often  confounded ;  but  in  general  they  were 
treated  as  distinct. 

230.  Words  are  formed  by  inflection :  (1)  from  roots  inflected 
as  stems ;  (2)  from  derived  stems  (see  §  232). 

1  For  the  distinction  between  Boots  and  Stems,  see  §§  24,  25. 
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231.  A  root  used  as  a  stem  may  appear  — 

a.  With  a  short  vowel :  as,  due-is  (dux),  duc  ;  nec-is  (nez);  i-s,  i-d.  So 
in  verbs :  as,  es-t,  fer-t  (cf .  §  174.  2). 

6.  With  a  long  vowel  * :  as,  luc-is  (Iflx),  luc  ;  pac^s  (pax).  So  in  verbs : 
dtto5,  i-8  for  f eis,  from  eO,  ire ;  filinr  from  f&rl. 

c.  With  reduplication :  as,  fur-fur,  mar-mor,  mur-mnr.  So  in  verbs :  as, 
gi-gnO  (root  gen),  si-st5  (root  sta). 

DERIVED  STEMS  AND  SUFFIXES 

232.  Derived  Stems  are  formed  from  roots  or  from  other  stems 
by  means  of  suffixed.     These  are :  — 

1.  Primary :  added  to  the  root,  or  (in  later  times  by  analogy)  to  verb- 
stems. 

2.  Secondary :  added  to  a  noun-stem  or  an  adjective-stem. 

fioth  primary  and  secondary  suffixes  are  for  the  most  part  pronominal 
roots  (§  228.  2),  but  a  few  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

NoTB  1. — The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  not  being  orig- 
inal (see  §  227) ,  is  continually  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  a  language.  Suffixes 
once  primary  are  used  as  secondary,  and  those  once  secondary  are  used  as  primary. 
Thus  in  hostictts  (hosti  +  cus)  the  suffix  -ctts,  originally  ko-  (see  §  234.  II.  12)  primary,  as 
in  pancns,  has  become  secondary,  and  is  thus  regularly  used  to  form  derivatives ;  but 
in  padictts,  apneas,  it  is  treated  as  primary  again,  because  these  words  were  really  or 
api>arently  connected  with  verbs.  So  in  English  -able  was  borrowed  as  a  primary 
suffix  {tolerable^  eatable) y  but  also  makes  forms  like  dubbablBi  salable;  some  is  proi>- 
erly  a  secondary  suffix,  as  in  toilaomej  hnesomef  but  makes  also  such  words  as  meddle- 
some,  ventureaome, 

NoTB  2.— It  is  the  stem  of  the  word,  not  the  nominative,  that  is  formed  by  the 
derivative  suffix.    For  convenience,  however,  the  nominative  will  usually  be  given. 

Primary.  Suffixes 

233.  The  words  in  Latin  formed  immediately  from  the  root  by 
means  of  Primary  Suffixes,  are  few.     For  — 

1.  Inherited  words  so  formed  were  mostly  further  developed  by  the 
addition  of  other  suffiixes,  as  we  might  make  an  adjective  lone-ly-^ome-ish^ 
meaning  nothing  more  than  lone,  lonely,  or  lonesome, 

2.  By  such  accumulation  of  suffixes,  new  compound  suffixes  were  formed 
which  crowded  out  even  the  old  types  of  derivation.     Thus,  — 

1  The  difference  in  vowel-quantity  in  the  same  root  (as  nftc)  depends  on  inherited 
variations  (see  §  17.  a). 
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A  word  like  mens,  mentis,  by  the  suffix  5n-  (nom.  hS),  gave  mentio,  and  this, 
being  divided  into  men  +  tio,  gave  rise  to  a  new  type  of  abstract  nouns  in  -tio: 
as,  l$g&-tid,  embassy, 

A  word  like  auditor,  by  the  suffix  io-  (nom.  -ius),  gave  rise  to  adjectiyes  like 
auditdr-iu8,  of  which  the  neuter  (auditorium)  is  used  to  denote  the  pUice  where 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed.  Hence  torio-  (nom.  -toriam),  n.,  becomes  a 
regular  noun-suffix  (§  250.  a). 

So  in  English  such  a  word  as  suffocation  gives  a  suffix  -ation,  and  with  this  is 
made  starvation,  though  there  is  no  such  word  as  starvate, 

234.  Examples  of  primary  stem-suffixes  are :  — 

I.  Vowel  suffixes :  — 

1.  0-  (m.,  n.).  Si-  (f.),  found  in  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  first  two  declen- 
sions :  as,  sonus,  ludus,  vagus,  toga  (root  teg). 

2.  !-,  as  in  ovis,  avis ;  in  Latin  frequently  changed,  as  in  rfipes,  or  lost,  as  in 
scobs  (scobis,  root  scab). 

3.  a-,  disguised  in  most  adjectives  by  an  additional  i,  as  in  sui-vis  (for  fsuid- 
vis,  instead  of  tsua-dus,  cf.  ijSAs),  ten-uis  (root  ten  in  tendo),  and  remaining  alone 
only  in  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension,  as  acus  (root  ak,  sharp,  in  &cer,  ades, 
itfid^s),  pecQ,  genfl.      x 

n.  Suffixes  with  a  consonant :  — 

1.  to-  (m.,  N.),  ts-  (f.),  in  the  regular  perfect  passive  participle,  as  tSctns, 
tSctnm ;  sometimes  with  an  active  sense,  as  in  potus,  pransus ;  and  found  in  a 
few  words  not  recognized  as  participles,  as  putus  (cf.  pQrus),  altus  (aid). 

2.  ti-  in  abstracts  and  rarely  in  nouns  of  agency,  as  messis,  vestis,  pars, 
mSns.    But  in  many  the  i  is  lost 

3.  tu-  in  abstracts  (including  supines),  sometimes  becoming  concretes,  as 
&CtU8,  Ifictus. 

4.  no-  (m.,  n.),  nl-  (f.),  forming  perfect  participles  in  other  languages,  and  in 
Latin  making  adjectives  of  like  participial  meaning,  which  often  become  nouns, 
as  mflgnus,  plenus,  rSgnum. 

6.  ni-,  in  nouns  of  agency  and  adjectives,  as  ignis,  sSgnis. 

6.  nu-,  rare,  as  in  mantis,  pinus,  com&. 

7.  mo-  (mft-),  with  various  meanings,  as  in  animus,  almus,  finnas,  forma. 

8.  vo-  (vi-)  (commonly  uo-,  ua-),  with  an  active  or  passive  meaning,  as  in 
equus  (equos),  arvum,  cdnspicuus,  eziguus,  vaclvus  (vacuus). 

9.  ro-  (r&-),  as  in  ager  (stem  ag-ro-),  integer  (cf.  intflctus),  sacer,  plSri-que  (cf. 
planus,  plStus). 

10.  lo-  (UI-),  as  in  caelum  (for  tcaed-lum),  chisd^  ezemplum,  sella  (for  fsedla). 

II.  yo-  (y4-)»  forming  gerundives  in  other  languages,  and  in  Latin  making 
adjectives  and  abstracts,  including  many  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions,  as 
ezimius,  aud&da,  Fldrentia,  pemidSs. 

12.  ko-  (ka-),  sometimes  primary,  as  in  paud  (cf.  iraO/wj),  locus  (for  stlocus). 
In  many  oases  the  vowel  of  this  termination  is  lost,  leaving  a  consonant  stem : 
as,  apex,  cortex,  loquAx. 
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13.  en-  (on-,  Sn-,  9n-),  in  nouns  of  ^igency  and  abstracts :  as,  aspergS,  compftgd 
(-inis),  gero  (-dnis). 

14.  men-,  expressing  means,  often  passing  into  the  action  itself:  as,  agmen, 
flomen,  falmen. 

15.  ter-  (tor-,  ter-,  tor-,  tr-),  forming  nouns  of  agency :  as,  pater  (i.e.  protector), 
fr&ter  (i.e.  supporter),  orator.  , 

16.  tro-,  forming  nouns  of  mean^ :  as,  claustnim  (claud),  molctrom  (mulo). 

17.  es-  (o8-),  forming  names  of  actions,  passing  into  concretes :  as,  genus 
(generis),  tempas  (see  §  15. 4).  The  infinitiye  in  -ere  (as  in  reg-eie)  is  a  locative  of 
this  stem  (-er-e  for  t-es-i). 

18.  nt-  (ont-,  ent-),  forming  present  active  participles :  as,  legSns,  v^ith  ^some 
adjectives  from  roots  unknovm :  as,  frequens,  recens. 

The  above,  with  some  suffixes  given  below,  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
parent  speech,  and  most  of  them  were  not  felt  as  living  formations  in  the 
Latin. 

Significant  Endings 

235.  Both  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  especially  in  the 
form  of  compound  suffixes,  were  used  in  Latin  with  more  or  less 
consciousness  of  their  meaning.  They  may  therefore  be  called 
Significant  Endings. 

They  form :  (1)  Nouns  of  Agency ;  (2)  Abstract  Nouns  (in- 
cluding Names  of  Actions) ;  (3)  Adjectives  (active  or  passive). 

Note. — There  is  really  no  difference  in  etymology  between  an  adjective  and  a 
noon,  except  that  some  formations  are  habitually  used  as  adjectives  and  others  as 
nonns  (§  20.  b,  n.  2). 

DSRIVATION  OF  NOUNS 
Nouns  of  Agency 

236.  Nouns  of  Agency  properly  denote  the  agent  or  doer  of  an 
action.  But  they  include  many  words  in  which  the  idea  of  agency 
has  entirely  faded  out,  and  also  many  words  used  as  adjectives. 

a*  Nonns  denoting  the  agent  or  doer  of  an  action  are  formed  from  roots 
or  verb-stems  by  means  of  the  sufl^es  — 

-tor  (-sor),  M. ;  -trix,  f. 

can-tor,  can-tiix,  singer;  can-ere  (root  can),  to  sing. 

Tic-tor,  vic-trix,  conqueror  (victorioiis)  ;  vinc-ere  (vie),  to  conquer, 
t5n-8or  (for  ftond-tor),   tons-trix    (for 

ttond-triz),  Tuiir-cvtter  ;  tond-8re  (tond  as  root),  to  shear. 

peti-tor,  carididate  ;  pet-Sre  (fbt  ;  peti-  as  stem),  to  seek. 
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By  analogy  -tor  is  sometimes  added  to  noun-stems,  but  these  may  be  stems 
of  lost  verbs :  as,  via-tor,  traveller,  from  via,  way  (but  cf .  the  verb  invid). 

Note  1. — The  termination  -tor  (-sor)  has  the  same  phonetic  change  as  the  supine 
ending  -tom  (-sum),  and  is  added  to  the  same  form  of  root  or  verb-stem  as  that  ending. 
The  stem-ending  is  t5r-  (§  234.  II.  15),  which  is  shortened  in  the  nominative. 

Note  2. — The  feminine  form  is  always  -trix.  Maseulines  in  -eot  lack  the  feminine, 
except  ezpulsor  (expultriz)  and  tdnior  (tSnstiix). 

&•  t-,  M.  or  p.,  added  to  verb-stems  makes  nouns  in  -es  (-itis,  -ctis ;  stem 
it-,  et-)  descriptive  of  a  character  :  — 

prae-stes,  Hstitis,  (verb-stem  from  root  stjl,  stare,  stand),  guardian. 
teges,  -etis  (verb-stem  tege-,  cf.  teg5,  cover),  a  coverer,  a  mai, 
pedes,  -itis  ^s,  ped-is,  foot,  and  i,  root  of  ire,  go),  foot-soldier. 

c.  -5  (genitive  -5nis,  stem  On-),  m.,  added  to  verb-stems^  indicates  a  person 
employed  in  some  specific  art  or  trade :  — 

com-bihd  (bib  as  root  in  bibo,  bibere,  drink),  a  pot-companion. 
gero,  -^nis  (ges  in  gerd,  gerere,  carry),  a  carrier. 

Note. — This  termination  is  also  used  to  form  many  nouns  descriptive  of  personal 
characteristics  (cf.  §255). 

Names  of  Actions  and  Absttact  Nouns 

237.  Names  of  Actions  axe  confused,  through  their  termina- 
tions, with  real  abstract  nouns  (names  of  qualities)^  and  with  con- 
crete nouns  denoting  means  and  instrument. 

They  are  also  used  to  express  the  concrete  resvlt  of  an  action 

(as  often  in  English). 

Thus  legid  is  literally  the  act  of  collecting,  but  comes  to  mean  legion  (the  body 
of  soldiers  collected) ;  cf .  tety  in  English. 

238.  Abstract  Nouns  and  Names  of  Actions  are  formed  from 
roots  and  verb-stems  by  means  of  the  endings  — 

a»  Added  to  roots  or  forms  conceived  as  roots  — 

NoM.     -or,  M.  -6s,  F.  -us,  N. 

Gen.     -6ris  -is  -eria  or  -oris 

Stem     or-  (earlier  6s-)       i-  er-  (earlier  •/<)■-) 

tim-or,  fear ;  timSre,  to  fear. 

am-or,  Uyoe  ;  am&re,  to  love. 

sSd-Ss,  seat ;  sedere,  to  sit. 

caed-es,  slaughter;  caedere,  to  kiU. 

genus,  birth,  race;  obn,  to  he  bom  (root  of  gignd,  bear). 

1  So  conceived,  but  perhaps  this  termination  was  originally  added  to  noun-stems. 
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NoTB.— Many  nonns  of  this  class  are  fonned  by  analogy  from  imaginary  roots: 
as  facintts  from  a  sapposed  root  facik. 

bm  Apparently  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  — 

NoM.     -16,  p.  -tio  (-8i6),  p.  -tfLra  (-s^a),  p.       -tus,  m. 

Gen.     -i6niB  -ti6niB  (-siSnis)  -tflrae  (-sfirae)        -ttls  (-sfUi) 

Stem     ion-  ti5n-(si5n-)  tiir&- (8iir&-)  ta-(sn-) 

leg-io,  a  collecting  (leoy),  a  legion;  legere,  to  collect, 

reg-id,  a  direction,  a  region;  regere,  to  direct, 

▼oca-ti5,  a  calling;  voc&re,  to  caU. 

moli-tio,  a  toiling;  mdIM,  to  toil, 

scrip-tfixa,  a  writing;  scribere,  to  write, 

sSn-sos  (for  fsent-tus),  feeling;  sentire,  to  feel. 

Note  1. — 'ti5,  -tfira,  -tus  are  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  precisely  as -tor,  with  the 
same  phonetic  change  (cf .  §  236.  a,  n.  ^).  Hence  they  are  conveniently  associated  with 
the  snpine  stem  (see  §  178).  They  sometimes  form  nonns  when  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing verb  in  nse:  as,  sen&tns,  senate  (cf.  senez) ;  mentid,  mention  (cf.  mins) ;  fetfira,  off- 
spring (cf.  fStas);  lltteifttfiia,  literature  (cf.  litterae) ;  cdnsalltas,  consulship  (cf.  oOnsttl). 

Note  2. — Of  these  endings,  -tas  was  originally  primary  (cf .  §  234.  II.  3.) ;  -15  is  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  5n-,to  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel  (originally  i) :  as,  dlci9  (cf. 
-dictts  and  dicis) ;  -ti5  is  a  compound  formed  by  adding  dn-  to  stems  in  ti-:  as,  gradlti9 
(cf.  giad&tim) ;  -tura  is  formed  by  adding  ^a,  feminine  of  -rus,  to  stems  in  tu-:  as, 
nitfiia  from  n&tus ;  statnra  from  status  (cf .  flgura,  of  like  meaning,  from  a  simple  u- 
stem,  fflgtt-s;  and  m&tfirns,  KQltuta). 

239.  Nouns  denoting  acts^  or  means  and  restdts  of  acts,  are 
formed  from  roots  or  verbHstems  by  the  use  of  the  suffixes  — 

-men,  n.;  -mentam,  n.;  -m5nium,  n.  ;  -mSnia,  p. 

ag-men,  line  of  march,  band  ;  ao,  root  of  agere,  to  lead. 

"^^^Lae;  }  r.gi.{rege),Btemof  r.gere,to<Jfr«fe 

certa-men,  contest,  battle;  cert&-,  stem  of  certftre,  to  contend. 
So  cola-men,  pillar;  m5-men,  movement;  n5-men,  name;  flfi-men,  stream, 

testi-mdniom,  testimony  ;  testflrl,  to  witness, 

queri-mdnia,  complaint;  queri,  to  complain, 

-mOnium  and  -mSnia  are  also  used  as  secondary,  forming  nonns  from  other 
nouns  and  from  adjectives:  as,  sancti-mSnia,  sanctity  (sanctns,  holy);  matri- 
mSninm,  marriage  (mater,  mother). 

Note.  —  Of  these  endings,  -men  is  primary  (cf .  §  234. 11. 14) ;  -mentum  is  a  compound 
of  men-  and  to-,  and  appears  for  the  most  part  later  in  the  language  than  -men :  as, 
m5men,  movement  (Lucr.) ;  momentum  (later).  So  elementum  is  a  development  from 
L-M-N-a,  l-mrn*s  (letters  of  the  alphabet),  changed  to  elementa  along  with  other  nouns 
in  -men.  -mdnium  and  -m5nia  were  originally  compound  secondary  suffixes  formed 
from  mSft-  (a  by-form  of  men-),  which  was  early  associated  with  nu>-.    Thus  almus 
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(stem  almo'),  fostering;  Almdn,  a  river  near  Rome;  alimSnia,  support.  But  the  last 
was  formed  directly  from  aid  when  -mdnia  had  become  established  as  a  supposed 
primary  suffix. 

240.  Nouns  denoting  means  or  instrument  are  formed  from  roots 

and  verb-stems  (rarely  from  noun-stems)  by  means  of  the  neuter 

suffixes  — 

-bulum,  -ciilum,  -brum,  -onim,  -tmm 

pi-bulum, /odder;  pascere,  to/eei. 

sta-bulum,  stall ;  st&re,  to  stand, 

yehi-culom,  wagon  ;  vehere,  to  carry, 

candeia-brum,  candlestick  ;  candSla,  candle  (a  secondary  formation). 

sepul-cnun,  tomb  ;  sepelire,  to  bury, 

claas-trum  (tclaad-tmm),  bar  ;  claadere,  to  shvt, 

aik'trum,  plough ;  aiaie,  to  ploughs 

Note. — ^tnun  (stem  tro-)  was  an  old  formation  from  tor-  (§234.  n.  15),  with  the 
stem  suffix  o-,  and  -clam  (stem  clo-  for  tlo-)  appears  to  be  related ;  -colum  is  the  same 
as  -clttm ;  -bulum  contains  lo-  (§  234.  II.  9,  10)  and  -brum  is  closely  related. 

a.  A  few  masculines  and  f eminines  of  the  same  formation  occur  as  nouns 
and  adjectives :  — 

fa-bola,  tale;  firl,  to  speak. 

lidi-culus,  laughable;  rid^re,  to  laugh. 

fa-ber,  smith;  facere,  to  make. 

late-bra,  hiding-place;  latSre,  to  hide. 

tere-bra,  auger;  terere,  to  bore. 

mulc-tra,  milh-paU;  mulgSre,  to  milk. 

241.  Abstract  Nouns,  mostly  from  adjective-stems,  rarely  from 
noun-stems,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  secondary  feminine  suf- 
fixes— 

-ia  (-168),  -tia  (-tdSs),  -tSs,  -ttls,  -tfldd 

and&c-ia,  boldness;  audax,  bold, 

yau^i-ies,  poverty  ;  pauper,  poor, 

txisti-tia,  sadness;  tristis,  sad. 

sSgni-ti^s,  laziness;  segnis,  lazy. 

boni-t&s,  goodness;  bonus,  good. 

senec-tus,  o^e;  senez,  old. 

mflgni-tudo,  greatiness;  mflgnus,  great. 

1..  In  stems  ending  in  o-  or  a- the  stem-vowel  is  lost  before  -ia  (as  superb-ia) 
and  appears  as  i  hefore  -tas,  -tiis,  -tia  (as  in  boni-tas,  ahove). 

2.  Consonant  stems  often  insert  i  before  -tas :  as,  loquix  (stem  loquac-), 
loqnlci-tas ;  hut  hones-t&s,  m&ies-tas  (as  if  from  old  adjectives  in  -es),  iiber-tas, 
YOlup-tas.  0  after  i  is  changed  to  e :  as,  plus  (stem  pio-),  pie-tas ;  socius,  sode-tas. 
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am  In  like  manner  -do  and  -go  (f.)  form  abstract  nouns,  but  are  asso- 
ciated with  verbs  and  apparently  added  to  verb-stems :  — 

cnpi-do,  desire^  from  cupere,  to  desire  (as  if  from  stem  cup!-). 

dalci-do,  moeetnesa  (cf.  dulcis,  sweet)  ^  as  if  from  a  stem  dalce-,  cf.  dolce-scd. 

Itimbi-gd,  lumbago  (cf.  lumbus,  hin),  as  if  from  flumbo,  -are. 

Note. —Of  these,  -la  is  inherited  as  secondary  (cf.  §  234.  II.  11).  -tia  is  formed  by 
adding  -ia  to  stems  with  a  t-suffiz :  as,  militia,  from  miles  (stem  milit-) ;  molestia 
from  molestns;  clSmentia  from  clgmgns;  whence  by  analogy,  mali-tia,  avari-tia.  -tas 
is  inherited,  bat  its  component  parts,  t&-  +  ti-,  are  f omid  as  suffixes  in  the  same  sense  : 
as,  senecta  from  senex ;  sSmen-tis  from  sSmen.  -tns  is  tu-  +  ti-,  cf.  servita-dS.  -d5  and 
-gd  appear  only  with  long  vowels,  as  from  verb-stems,  by  a  false  analogy ;  but  -d5  is 
do-  +  dii-:  as,  cupidas,  cupidd;  gxavidas,  gxavCdd  (cf.  gravS-sco);  albidas,  alb^d  (cf.  al- 
MscS) ;  fonnidus,  Aoe,  formidS  (cf.  formidulSsus),  {hot  flash?)  fear;  -g5  is  possibly  co-  + 
8n-;  cf.  vorSx,  vor^gS,  but  cf.  CethCgus.  -tud5  is  compounded  of  -d5  with  tu-stems, 
which  acquire  a  long  vowel  from  association  with  verb-stems  in  a-  (cf .  volnmen,  from 
▼olvd) :  as,  cSnsuitu-dd,  valSta-d5,  habita-do,  sollicitu-dd ;  whence  servitddd  (cf .  servitus, 
^tis). 

6.  Neuter  Abstracts,  which  easily  pass  into  concretes  denoting  offices 
and  groupSf  are  formed  from  noun-stems  and  perhaps  from  verb-stems  by 
means  of  the  suffixes — 

-ium,  -tium 


hospit-iom,  hospitaXvtiy^  an  inn ;  ^ 
collSg-iam,  coUeagueship^  a  college; 
anspic-iom,  soothsaying^  an  omen; 
gaud-iom,  joy  ; 
effug-iom,  escape; 
benefic-iom,  a  kindness  ; 
d€8!der-iom,  longing; 

adverb-ium,  adverb; 
interldn-iom,  time  of  new  moon  ; 
r5gifog-ium,  flight  of  the  kings  ; 
servi-tinm,  slavery^  the  slave  class; 


hospes  (gen.  hospit-is),  a  guest. 

collega,  a  colleague, 

auspez  (gen.  auspic-is),  a  soothsayer, 

gaudSre,  to  rejoice, 

effugere,  to  escape. 

benefaicere,  to  benefit ;  cf .  beneflcns. 

dSsiderare,  to  miss,  from  tde-8!d§8,  out 

ofpla/ce,  of  missing  soldiers. 
ad  verbum,  [added]  to  a  verb. 
inter  IdnHs,  between  moons. 
regis  fuga,  fl>ight  of  a  king. 
servtts,  a  slave. 


Vowel  stems  lose  their  vowel  before  -ium  :  as,  colleg-ium,  from  collSga. 

Note.  — ^lum  is  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  suffix  -lua.  It  is  an  inherited  primary 
suffix,  but  is  used  with  great  freedom  as  secondary,  -tium  is  formed  like  -tia,  by  add- 
ing -ium  to  stems  with  t :  as,  exit-ium,  equit-ium  (cf .  exitus,  equitSs) ;  so,  by  analogy, 
calvitium,  servitium  (from  calvus,  senrus). 

Cm  Less  commonly,  abstract  nouns  (which  usually  become  concrete)  are 
formed  from  noun-stems  (confused  with  verb-stems)  by  means  of  the 
suffixes — 


1^  The  abstract  meaning  is  put  first 
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-nia,  F. ;  -nium,  -lium,  -olnium,  N. 

peca-nia,  money  (cJiattels) ;  peca,  cattle, 

contici-nittm,  the  hush  of  night;  conticescere,  to  become  8tUL 

Auxi-lituii,  hdp;  aogSre,  to  increctse, 

latrd-cinium,  robbery;  latrS,  robber  (cf.  latr6ci]ior,  rob^  im- 

plying an  adjective  flatrddnas). 

For  Diminutives  and  Patronymics^  see  §§  243,  244. 

DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES 

242.  Derivative  Adjectives,  which  often  become  nouns,  are 
either  Nominal  (from  nouns  or  adjectives)  or  Verbal  (as  from  roots 
or  verb-stems). 

Nominal  Adjectives 

243.  Diminutive  Adjectives  are  usually  confined  to  one  gen- 
der, that  of  the  primitive,  and  are  used  as  Diminutive  Nouns. 

They  are  formed  by  means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-ulus  (-a,  -um),  -olus  (after  a  vowel),  -cuius,  -ellos,  -illos 

riv-ulus,  a  streamlet;  livas,  a  brook. 

gladi-olus,  a  srnaU  sword;  gladius,  a  sword, 

fHi-olus,  a  little  son ;  filius,  a  son, 

fili-ola,  a  little  daughter  ;  filia,  a  daughter, 

itri-olam,  a  little  hall;  atrium,  a  halL 

homon-culus,  a  dwarf;  homo,  a  man. 

aurl-cula,  a  little  ear  ;  amis,  an  ear, 

manns-culum,  a  little  gift;  mfinus,  n.,  a  gift, 

codic-iUi,  U)riting4ablets ;  c5dez,  a  block, 

mis-ellus,  rather  wretched;  miser,  wretched, 

lib-ellus,  a  little  book;  liber,  a  book, 

aore-olus  (-a,  -um),  golden;  aureus  (-a,  -um),  golden, 
parv-olus  (later  parv-ulus),  very  small;  parvus  (-a,  -um),  little, 

maius-culus,  somewhat  larger;  maior  (old  maids),  greater. 

Note  1.  —These  diminutiye  endings  are  all  formed  by  adding  -lus  to  various  stems. 
The  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  -alas  in  §  251.  But  these  words  became  set- 
tled as  diminutives,  and  retained  their  connection  with  nouns.  So  in  English  the 
diminutives  whitish^  reddish^  are  of  the  same  formation  as  bookish  and  snappish, 
-colas  comes  from  -lus  added  to  adjectives  in  -cus  formed  from  stems  in  n-  and  s- :  as, 
iuven-cus,  Aurun-cus  (cf.  Auruncul^ius),  pr!s-cu8,  whence  the  cu  becomes  a  part  of  the 
termination,  and  the  whole  ending  (-calns)  is  used  elsewhere,  but  mostly  with  n-  and  s- 
stems,  in  accordance  with  its  origin. 

NoTB  2. — Diminutives  are  often  used  to  express  affection,  pity,  or  contempt:  as, 
dSliciolae,  lUtlepet;  moliercola,  a  poor  (weak)  woman;  Oraeculus,  a  miserable  Greek, 
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«•  -ci5,  added  to  stems  in  n-,  has  the  same  diminutive  force,  but  is  used 
with  masculines  only :  as,  homun-cio,  a  dwarf  (from  homO,  a  man). 

244.  Patron3rmics,  indicating  descent  or  relationship^  are  formed 
by  adding  to  proper  names  the  suffixes  — 

-adSs,  -idSs,  -IdSs,  -eua,  m.  ;  -Ss,  -is,  -Sis,  F. 

These  words,  originally  Greek  adjectives,  have  almost  all  become  nouns 
in  Latin :  — 

Atlas:  Atlanti-adSs,  Mercury;  Atlant-idSs  (Gr.  plur.),  the  Pleiads. 

Sdpi5 :  Scipi-ad§8,  son  of  Scipio. 

Tyndareus:  Tyndar-ides;  Castor  or  Pollux^  son  of   Tyndarus;  Tyndar-is, 

Hdeuy  daughter  of  Tyndarus. 
AnchisSs :  Anchisi-adSs,  ^necM,  son  of  Anchises. 
ThSseiis :  Thes-idSs,  son  of  Theseus. 
T^deus :  Tyd-ides,  JHomedes^  son  of  Tydeus. 
(Hleus :  Ai&x  (Hl-eus,  son  of  Oileus. 
Cisseas :  CissS-is,  Hecuba,  daughter  of  Cisseus. 
Thaom&s :  Thamnaiit-Us,  Iris,  daughter  of  Thaumas. 
Hespenss :  Hesper-ides  (from  Hesper-is,  -idis),  plur.,  the  daughters  of  Hesperus, 

the  Hesperides. 

245.  Adjectives  meaning/wK  qf^  prone  to^  are  formed  from  noun- 
stems  with  the  suffixes  — 

-dsuB,  -ISns,  -lentus 

flncta-dsns,  biUovoy;  fluctus,  a  bUlow. 

form-dsiis,  beautiful  y  forma,  beauty. 

peticnl-^us,  dangerous;  peiicolom,  danger. 

pesti-lSna,  pesti-lentas,  pestilent;  pestis,  pest. 

vino-lentus,  viiihSsus,  given  to  drink  ;  viiiam,  wine. 

246.  Adjectives  meaning  provided  with  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  means  of  the  regular  participial  endings  — 

-tos,  -&tas,  -Itos,  -fltas 

fOnes-tus,  deadly;  fflnus  (st.  fdner-,  older  faii%8-),  death. 

hones-tus,  honorable;  honor,  honor. 

faas-tas  (for  tfaves-tus),  favorable  ;  favor,  favor. 

barb-fttns,  bearded ;  barba,  a  beard. 

turr-itiis,  turreted ;  turris,  a  tower. 

corn-fltas,  homed ;  comfl,  a  horn.  i 

Note.  — itus,  -itus,  -fitus,  imply  reference  to  an  imaginary  verb-stem ;  -tus  is  addei 
directly  to  nouns  without  any  such  reference. 
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247.  Adjectives  of  various  meanings,  but  signifying  in  gen- 
eral made  of  or  belonging  to^  are  formed  from  nouns  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  — 

-eus,  -ius,  -ftoeus,  -loins,  -ftneua  (-neus),  -tioaa 

aur-eus,  golden;  aorum,  gold, 

^tr-ina,  paternal ;  pater,  a /ot^. 

nzor-ias,  uxoriovs;  uxor,  aw\fe, 

ro8-aceu8,  of  roses  ;  rosa,  a  rose, 

latei'lduaf  of  brick  ;  l&tei,  a  brick, 

praesent-Sneus,  operating  instantty  ;  praesens,  present, 

extr-Aneas,  external;  extra,  voithmit. 

sabterr-Aneus,  subterranean;  sub  terra,  underground, 

salig-neus,  of  willow;  •  salix,  willow, 

Yoia-ticas,  winged  (volatus,  a  flight) ;  yolare,  to  fly, 

domes-ticus,  of  the  house^  domestic  ;  domus,  a  house, 

sflvA-ticas,  sylvan;  silva,  a  wood, 

NoTB. — ^iu8  is  originally  primitive  (§  234. 11. 11) ;  -eus  corresponds  to  Greek  -etoi, 
-eoj,  and  has  lost  a  y-sound  (cf .  yo-,  §  234.  II.  11) ;  -icius  and  4lceas  are  formed  by  add- 
ing -las  and  -eus  to  stems  in  i-o^,  A-o-  (suffix  ko-,  §234.  II.  12);  -neus  is  no- + -ens 
(§  234.  II.  4) ;  -&neu8  is  formed  by  adding  -neus  to  a-stems ;  -ticus  is  a  formation  with 
-CUB  (cf.  hosti-cus  with  silvA-ticus),  and  has  been  affected  by  the  analogy  of  participial 
stems  in  to-  (nominatiye  -tus). 

248.  Adjectives  denoting  pertaining  to  are  formed  from  noun- 
stems  with  the  suffixes  — 

-alia,  -Oris,  -filis,  -His,  -OUb 
n&tfir-aiis,  Tuxturdl;  n&tfira,  nature, 

^^vl'ixiajfeUow-courvtryman;  populus,  a  people, 

patru-f lis,  cousin;  patruus,  tiTicZe. 

host-ilis,  hostile;  hostis,  an  enemy, 

cur-ulis,  curule;  currus,  a  chariot. 

Note.  — The  suffixes  arise  from  adding -lis  (stem  li-)  to  various  vowel  stems.  The 
long  vowels  are  due  partly  to  confusion  between  stem  and  suffix  (cf .  vitft-lis,  from 
vitil-,  with  r6g-ftli8),  partly  to  confusion  with  verb-stems:  cf.  Apxflis  (aperire),  edulis 
(edere),  with  seniliB  (senex).  -ris  is  an  inherited  suffix,  but  in  most  of  these  formations 
^irifl  arises  by  differentiation  for  ^lis  in  words  containing  an  1  (as  mHitiiris). 

249.  Adjectives  with  the  sense  of  belonging  to  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  suffixes  — 

-ftnaa,  -Snus,  -laus;  -fts,  -Snsia;  -oas,  -aoaa  (-ftoiis),  -ious;  -ens, 
-eiuB,  -ioiuB 
1.  So  from  common  nomis :  — 

mont-Anus,  of  the  mountains;  mSns  (stem  monti-),  mouvJtain, 

veter-&na8,  veteran;  vetus  (stem  veter-),  old. 

antelfic-Anus,  b^ore  daylight;  ante  lacem,  btfore  light. 
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terr-Snus,  earthly; 

8er-enu8,  calm  (of  evening  stillness) ; 

coU-Inus,  of  a  hill ; 

^y-inus,  divine; 

libert-inus,  oftJie  class  offreedmen; 

cdl-fis,  of  what  country  f 

Infim-as,  of  the  lowest  rank; 


terra,  earth. 

sSrus,  late. 

coUis,  hill. 

^Yus,  god. 

libertus,  one^sfreedman. 

quis,  who  f 

!nfimu8,  lowest. 


for-Snsis,  of  a  market-place,  or  the  Forum  ;  f orom,  a  market-plaice. 


dyi-cu8,  civic,  of  a  citizen; 

fullon-icus,  of  a  fuller; 

mer-Actts,  pure; 

femin-eas,  of  a  woman,  feminine; 

lact-eus,  milky; 

pl§b-diu8,  of  the  commons,  plebeian; 

patr-idus,  patrician; 


civis,  a  citizen. 
fullo,  afuUer. 
merum,  pure  wine. 
femina,  a  womnn. 
lac,  mUk  (stem  lacti-). 
plSbSs,  the  commons. 
pater,  father. 


2.  But  especially  from  proper  nouns  to  denote  belonging  to  or  coming  from  : 

RSm-ftnus,  Roman;  Roma,  Rome. 

SQll-Anl,  Sulla^s  veterans  ;  Sulla. 

Cyzic-Snl,  Cyzicenes,  people  of  Cyzicus ;  Cyzicus. 

Lignr-inus,  of  Liguria;  Ligoria. 

Arpin-as,  ofArpinum  ;  Arpinum. 

Sidli-Snsis,  Sicilian;  Sicilia,  Sicily. 

lu-acns,  Trojan  (a  Greek  form) ;  Ilium,  Tr<yy. 

Plat5n-icu8,  Platonic;  Plato. 
Aqnil-diu8,  a  Roman  name ; ) 

Aquil-eia,  a  town  in  Italy  ;    i  ^^"*^ 

a*  Many  derivative  adjectives  v^ith  these  endings  have  by  usage  become 
nouns :  — 

Silv-ftnua,  m.,  a  god  of  the  woods;  silva,  a  wood. 

membr-ftna,  f.,  skin;  membrum,  limh. 

Aemili-inus,  m.,  name  of  Scipio  Africanus  ;  Aemilia  (gens). 


lanius,  butcfier. 
fAufidius  (Aufidus). 
incola,  an  inhabitant. 
caecus,  Uind. 

ru5,  fall  (no  noun  existing), 
doctor,  teac?ier. 


lani-Sna,  f.,  a  butcher'' s  stall; 

Aufldi-^nus,  m.,  a  Roman  name ; 

inqnil-inus,  m.,  a  lodger; 

Caec-ina,  used  as  m.,  a  Roman  name ; 

m-ina,  p.,  a  fall; 

doctr-ina,  p.,  learning; 

NoTB. — Of  these  terminations,  -ftnus,  -€na8,  -inus  are  compounded  from  -nus  added 
to  a  stem-vowel :  as,  area,  arcHnus ;  coUis,  coUinus.  The  long  vowels  come  from  a  con- 
fusion with  verb-stems  (as  in  pl6-nuB,  fini-tus,  tribu-tus),  and  from  the  noun-stem  in  a- : 
as,  arc&nus.  A  few  nouns  occur  of  similar  formation,  as  if  from  verb-stems  in  5-  and 
fi-:  as,  col9ntt8  (col9,  cf.  incola),  patrSnus  (cf.  patr5,  -&re),  tribilntts  (cf.  triba9,  tribus), 
Portonus  (cf.  portns),  Vaciina  (cf.  vac5,  vacuus). 

250.  Other  adjectives  meaning  in  a  general  way  lelonging  to 
(especially  oi  places  and  times)  are  formed  with  the  suffixes — 
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-ter  (-tris),  -ester  (-estrifl),  -timus,  -nua,  -ernus,  -umus,  -ternus  (-tamua) 

paliis-ter,  of  the  marshes  ;  palfis,  a  marsh, 

pedes-ter,  of  the  foot-soldiers  ;  pedes,  a  footman, 

s^mSs-tris,  lasting  six  months ;  sex  mSnsgs,  six  m(yniih». 

sily-ester,  sily-estris,  woody  ;  silya,  a  wood. 

fini-timus,  neighboring^  on  the  borders;  finis,  an  end, 

mari-timus,  of  the  sea;  mare,  sea. 

ygr-nus,  vernal;  yer,  spring. 

hodi-emus,  of  to-day  ;  hodie,  to-day. 

di-umus,  daily;  dies,  day. 

hes-temus,  of  yesterday;  heri  (old  hesi),  yesterday. 

dia-tornus,  lasting;  did,  long  (in  time). 

NoTB.  —  Of  these,  -est^r  is  formed  by  adding  tri-  (cf .  tro-,  §  234.  U.  16)  to  stems  in 
t-  or  d-.  Thus  fpedet-tri-  becomes  pedestri-,  and  others  follow  the  analogy,  -nns  is  an 
inherited  suffix  (§  234.  II.  4).  -ernus  and  -umus  are  formed  by  adding  -nus  to  »-«tems: 
as,  diur-nus  (for  fdius-nus),  and  hence,  by  analogy,  hodiemus  (hodiS).  By  an  extension 
of  the  same  principle  were  formed  the  suffixes  -temus  and  -"tumus  from  words  like 
patemos  and  noctumus. 

a*  Adjectives  meaning  belonging  to  are  formed  from  nouns  by  means  of 
the  suffixes — 

-&riu8,  -tortus  (-s5rius) 

Srdin-arius,  regular;  ordo,  rank,  order. 

argent-ftrius,  of  silver  or  money;  argentum,  silver. 

extr-Arius,  stranger;  extra,  outside. 

meri-torius,  profitable;  meritus,  earned. 

d§yor-65riu8,  of  an  inn  (cf .  §  264.  6) ;  dSyorsas,  turned  aside. 

NoTB  1.  — Here  -ius  (§  234.  n.  11)  is  added  to  shorter  forms  in  4W8  and  -or :  as,  pectt- 
li&ritts  (from  peculi&ris),  belUtSrius  (from  belUtor). 

Note  2. — These  adjectives  are  often  fixed  as  nouns  (see  §  254). 

Verbal  Ad jectiyes 

251.  Adjectives  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb  as  a  quality 
or  tendency  are  formed  from  real  or  apparent  verb-stems  with  the 
suffixes  — 

-Az,  -idus,  -olus,  -V118  (-uus,  -Ivus,  -Uvus) 

4bc  denotes  &  faulty  or  aggressive  tendency;  -tlvus  is  oftener  passive. 

^figDrix,  pugrMcious  ;  ^^gnsae,  to  fight. 

aud-&x,  bold  ;  audSre,  to  dare. 

cup-idus,  eager;  cupere,  to  desire. 

bib-ulus,  thirsty  (as  diy  earth  etc.) ;  bibere,  to  drink. 

proter-yus,  violent,  wanton;  prdterere,  to  trample. 
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noc-oot  (noc-lTOt),  hur^ftd^  injurious;  nocfee,  to  do  harm. 

recid-ivas,  restored  ;  recidere,  to  fall  hack. 

cap-tiYUS,  captive;  m. ,  a  prisoner  of  war  ;         capere,  to  take. 

Note. — Of  these,  -ax  is  a  reduction  of  -&ctt8  (stem-yowel  i'+nms),  become  kide- 
pendent  and  used  with  verbHitems.  Similar  forms  in  -Cx,  -ox,  -ix,  and  -&x  are  found 
or  employed  in  derivatives:  as,  imbrex,  m.,  a  rain-tile  (from  imber);  senex,  old  (from 
seni-s) ;  fer5x,  /ierce  (from  ferus) ;  atr5x,  savage  (from  iter,  black) ;  celox,  f.,  a  yacht 
(cf .  cells) ;  fglix,  happy ^  originally  fertile  (cf .  f616,  suck ) ;  fiducia,  f.,  coirfidence  (as 
from  ffidflx) ;  cf.  also  victrix  (from  victor).    So  manducus,  chewing  (from  mand5). 

-idas  is  no  doubt  denominative,  as  in  herbidus,  grassy  (from  herba,  fierh) ;  tumidus, 
swollen  (cf.  tumu-lus,  hUl;  tumul-tus,  uproar);  callidus,  toughf  cunning  (cf.  callom, 
tough  flesh) ;  miicidas,  slimy  (cf .  mucus,  slime) ;  t&bidus,  wasting  (cf.  tftbSs,  wasting 
disease).    But  later  it  was  used  to  form  adjectives  directly  from  verb-stems. 

Hiltts  is  the  same  suffix  as  in  diminutives,  but  attached  to  verb-stems.  Cf .  aemulus, 
rivalling  (cf .  imitor  and  imago) ;  sSdulus,  sitting  by,  attentive  (cf .  domi-seda,  Tiome- 
staying^  and  sSdd,  set^  settle^  hence  calm) ;  pendulus,  hanging  (cf .  pond5,  ablative,  in 
weight;  perpendiculum,  a  plummet;  appendix,  an  addition);  strJlgulus,  covering  (cf. 
Btriggs) ;  legnlus,  a  picker  (cf.  sacri-legns,  a  picker  up  of  things  sacred). 

-VU8  seems  originally  primary  (cf.  §  234.  II.  8),  but  -ivus  and  -tivus  have  become 
secondary  and  are  used  with  nouns:  as,  aestivus,  of  summer  (from  aestus,  heat); 
tempestivns,  timely  (from  tempus) ;  cf.  domes-ticus  (from  domus). 

252.  Adjectives  expressing  passive  qualities^  but  occasionally 
active,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  suffixes  — 

.Uis,  -bilis,  -iuB,  -tUis  (-silis) 

frag-ilis,  frail ;  frangere  (frag),  to  break. 

no-bills,  well  knormi,  famous ;  ndscere  (gno),  to  know. 

ezim-iu8,  choice^  rare  (cf.  S-greg-ius) ;  ezimere,  to  take  out,  selecL 

ag-ilis,  active;  agere,  to  drive. 

hab-ilis,  ^ndy;  habBie,  to  hold. 

al-tilis,  fattened  (see  note) ;  alere,  to  nourish. 

NoTB. — Of  these,  -ius  is  primary,  but  is  also  used  as  secondary  (cf .  §  241.  b.  n.)  .  -ills 
is  both  primary  (as  in  agilis,  fragilis)  and  secondary  (as  in  similis,  like,  cf .  ^/xos,  o/uxXos, 
English  same)  ;  -bills  is  in  some  way  related  to  -bulum  and  -brum  (§  240.  n.)  ;  in  -tills 
and  -silis,  -lis  is  added  to  to-  (so-),  stem  of  the  perfect  participle:  as,  fossilis,  dug  up 
(from  fossus,  dug) ;  volatilis,  winged  (from  voUltus,  ^igr^). 

253.  Verbal  Adjectives  that  are  Participial  in  meaning  are 
formed  with  the  suffixes  — 

-nduB,  -bunduB,  -cundus 
a*  -ndns  (the  same  as  the  gerundive  ending)  forms  a  few  active  or  reflex- 
ive adjectives :  — 

seca-ndus,  second  (the  following),  favorable  ;     seqol,  to  follow. 
rotu-ndus,  round  (whirling)  ^  ;  rotare,  to  whirl. 

1  Cf.  volvendis mSnsibus  (Aen.  1. 269),  in  the  revolving  months;  cf.  oriundi  ab  Sablnik 
(Liv.  i.  17),  sprung  from  the  Sabines,  where  oriundi =orti. 
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b»  -bundus,  -cundus,  denote  a  continuance  of  the  act  or  quality  expressed 
by  the  verb :  — 

vit&-bandus,  avoiding  ;  vitare,  to  shun, 

treme-bondus,  trembling  ;  tremere,  to  tremble, 

mori-bondas,  dying,  at  the  point  of  death;  monri,  to  die. 

fSi-cimdua,  eloqu,ent ;  fBn,  to  speak. 

fe-cundus,  fruitful ;  root  fe,  nxmrish. 

ira-cundus,  irascible;  cf.  irasci,  to  be  angry. 

Note.  —  These  must  have  been  originally  nominal:  as  in  the  series,  rubos,  red 
bush;  rubidus  (but  no  frubicus),  ruddy;  Rubicdn,  Red  River  (cf.  Minis,  a  river  of 
Etruria;  SUnius,  a  river  of  Lusitania);  rabicondus  (as  in  avernmcus,  homun-colas). 
So  turba,  commotion;  twrbS,  a  top;  turbidue,  roily ^  etc.  Cf.  apexabo,  longabS,  giavSdS, 
dttlcSdd. 

€•  Here  belong  also  the  participial  suffixes  -minus,  -mnns  (cf.  Greek 
-/uvos),  from  which  are  formed  a  few  nouns  in  which  the  participial  force  is 
still  discernible :  —  ^ 

fe-mina,  woman  (the  nourisher) ;  root  fe,  nourish, 

alu-mnus,  a  foster-child,  nursling;  alere,  to  nourish, 

Nouns  with  Adjective  Suffixes 

254.  Many  fixed  forms  of  the  Nominal  Adjective  suffixes  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sections,  make  Nouns  more  or  less  regu- 
larly used  in  particulw  senses :  — 

1.  -arius,  person  employed  about  anything :  — 
argent-arius,  m.,  silversmith,  broker,  from.argentum,  silver. 
Corinthi-arius,  m.  ,  worker  in  Corinthian  bronze  (sarcastic  nickname  of  Augustas), 

ffrom  (aes)  Corinthiom,  Corinthian  bronze. 
centdn-Srius,  m.,  ragman,  from  cento,  paJtchvoork, 

2.  -aria,  thing  connected  toith  something :  — 
argent-Sria,  f.,  bank,  from  argentom,  silver, 
arSn-ftriae,  f.  plural,  sandpits,  from  arena,  sand, 
Asin-aria,  f.,  name  of  a  play,  from  asinus,  o^.^ 

3.  -arium,  place  of  a.  thing  (with  a  few  of  more  general  meaning):  — 
aer-ariom,  v.,  treasury,  from  aes,  copper, 

tepid-aritun,  n.,  warm  bath,  from  tepidus,  warm, 
sdd-ariom,  n.,  a  towel,  cf.  8ud5,  -ftre,  sweat. 
sal-aiitun,  n.,  salt  money,  salary,  from  sal,  sdU. 
calend-ariom,  v.,  a  note^ook^  from  calendae,  calends, 

1  Cf .  §  163.  footnote  1. 

2  Probably  an  adjective  with  fibala,  play,  understood. 
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4.  45ria  (-fl5ria) :  — 

Agit&-t5ria,  f.,  a  play  of  Plautus,  The  Carter^  from  agitfttor. 
▼oTHiQria,  f.,  a  tack  (nautical),  from  vorsas,  a  turn. 

5.  -tOriimi  (-s5riato),  place  of  action  (with  a  few  of  more  general  meaning)  : 
dSyoTHiQriitm,  n.,  an  inn^  as  from  dSyorto,  turn  aside, 

andi-tdriiim,  n.,  a  lecture-room^  as  from  audio,  hear, 
ten-tSritun,  k.,  a  tent,  as  from  tendd,  stretch.  • 
tSc-tSriom,  n.,  pUister,  as  from  tego,  tectus,  cover, 
por-tdriom,  n.,  toll,  cf.  portd,  carry,  and  portus,  harbor. 

6.  -De,  animal'Stall :  — 

boy-He,  n.,  cattle-stall,  from  bos,  bSvis,  ox,  cow, 
OT-ne,  N.,  iiheepfold,  from  ovis,  stem  oyi-,  sheep, 

7.  -al  for  -ale,  thing  connected  toith  the  primitive :  — 

capit-al,  N.,  headdress,  capital  crime,  from  caput,  head, 
penetr-Ue  (especially  in  plural),  n.,  inner  apartment,  cf.  penetro,  enter, 
Sitnm-&lia,  n.  plural  (the  regular  form  for  nximes  of  festivals)^  feast  of  Sat- 
urn, from  Sfttnmus. 

8.  -€tiim,  N.  (cf.  -atus,  -utus,  see  §  246.  n.),  -txim,  place  o/b,  thing,  especially 
with  names  of  trees  and  plants  to  designate  where  these  grow :  — 

qnerc-Stnm,  n.,  oak  grove,  from  quercus,  oak, 
oliy-Stum,  n.,  olive  grove,  from  oliya,  an  olive  tree, 
•alic-tnm,  k.,  a  willow  thicket,  from  salix,  a  willow  tree. 
ArgiMtum,  k..  The  Clay  Pit,  from  argilla,  clay, 

9.  -cos  (sometimes  with  inserted  i,  -icus),  -feus,  in  any  one  of  the  gen. 
derSy  with  various  meanings :  — 

yOi-cos,  M.,  a  steward,  vili-ca,  f.,  a  stewardess,  from  yUla,,  farm-house. 

fabr-ica,  f.,  a  workshop,  from  faber,  workman, 

am-icus,  m.,  am-ica,  y,,  friend,  cf.  am&re,  to  love. 

bflbul-cus,  M.,  oz4ender,  from  bfib-ulua,  diminutive,  cf.  bSs,  oz. 

cant-icum,  n.,  song,  from  cantus,  act  of  singing, 

mbr-ica,  f.,  redpaird,  from  ruber,  red, 

10.  -eus,  -ea,  -eum,  with  various  meanings :  — 

aly-eot,  m.,  a  trough,  from  alvus,  the  belly, 

capr-ea,  f.,  a  wild  she-goat,  from  caper,  he-goai, 

flamm-eum,  n.,  a  bridal  veil,  from  flamma,  flxime,  from  its  color. 

11.  -ter  (stem  tri-),  -aster,  -ester:  — 

eqoes-ter,  m.,  knight,  for  tequet-ter. 

•equ-ester,  m.,  a  stake-holder,  from  derivative  of  sequor, /oUoto. 

ole-atter,  m.,  wUd  olive,  from  olea,  an  olive  tree. 
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IRRBGULAR  DERIVATIVBS 

255.  The  suffix  -6  (genitive  -dnis,  stem  to-),  usually  added  to 
verb-stems  (see  §  236.  <?),  is  sometimes  used  with  noun-stems  to 
form  nouns  denoting  possessed  of.  These  were  originally  adjec- 
tives expressing  quality  or  character^  and  hence  often  appear  as 
proper  names :  — 

epulae,  a  feast;  epul-o,  afeasster. 

nHsus,  a  nose;  nSs-o,  with  a  large  nose  (also  as  a  proper  name), 
volus  (in  bene-volus),  wishing ;  vol-ones  (plural),  voluvteers, 
frons,  forehead;  front-6,  big-head  (also  as  a  proper  name), 
curia,  a  curia  ;  cfiri-o,  h^ad  of  a  curia  (also  as  a  proper  name), 
restis,  a  rope;  resti-d,  a  rope-maker, 

a*  Rarely  suffixes  are  added  to  compound  stems  imagined,  but  not  used 
in  their  compound  form :  — 

ad-yerb-iom,  adverb;  ad,  to,  and  Tertmin,  verb,  but  without  the  interyening 

tadverbus. 
Iftti-fand-iam,  large  estate;  latus,  wide,  fundus,  estate,  but  without  the  inter- 
yening tl&tifundus. 
su-oye-taur-nia,  a  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull;  sjis,  swine,  oyis, 
sheep,  taurus,  bull,  where  the  primitiye  would  be  impossible  in  Latin, 
though  such  formations  are  common  in  Sanskrit. 

DERIVATION  OF  VERBS 

256.  Verbs  may  be  classed  as  Primitive  or  Derivative. 

1.  Primitive  Verbs  are  those  inherited  by  the  Latin  from  the  parent  speech. 

2.  Derivatiye  Verbs  are  those  formed  in  the  development  of  the  Latin 
as  a  separate  language. 

257.  Derivative  Verbs  are  of  two  main  classes :  — 

1.  Denominative  Verbs,  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives. 

2.  Verbs  apparently  derived  from  the  stems  of  other  verbs. 

Denominative  Verba 

258.  Verbs  were  formed  in  Latin  from  almost  every  form  of 
noun-stem  and  adjective-stem. 

259.  1.  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  directly 
from  ft-stems,  regularly  with  a  transitive  meaning:  as,  fagat 
flight ;  fogSie,  put  to  flight. 
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2.  Many  verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  from  o- 
stems,  changing  the  o-  into  a-.  These  are  more  commonly  tran- 
sitive:— , 

8timal5,  -ftre,  to  incite,  from  stimulus,  a  goad  (stem  stimulo-). 

aequo,  -Sue,  to  make  even,  from  aequus,  even  (stem  aequo-). 

hibemS,  -&re,  to  pass  the  winter,  from  hibemus,  of  the  winter  (stem  hibeno-). 

albo,  -are,  to  whiten,  from  albus,  white  (stem  albo-). 

pio,  -are,  to  expiate,  from  plus,  pure  (stem  pio-). 

noyS,  -Sre,  to  renew,  from  noTUS,  new  (stem  novo-). 

aimo,  -are,  to  arm,  from  arma,  arms  (stem  armo-). 

damno,  -Axe,  to  injure,  from  damnum,  injury  (stem  damno-). 

3.  A  few  verbs,  generally  intransitive,  are  formed  by  analogy 

from  consonant  and  i-  or  u-stems,  adding  a  to  the  stem :  —  ^ 

yigild,  -are,  to  watch,  from  yigil,  awake. 

ezsulo,  -are,  to  he  in  exile,  from  ezsul,  an  exile. 

auspicor,  -ari,  to  take  the  auspices,  from  auspez  (stem  auspic-),  augur, 

pulveiG,  -are,  to  turn  (anything)  to  dust,  from  pulyis  (stem  pulver-for  pulyis-), 

dust. 
aestuS,  -are,  to  surge,  boil,  from  aestns  (stem  aestu-),  tide,  seething, 
ley5,  -are,  to  lighten,  from  levis  (stem  levi-),  light, 

260.  A  few  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  (generally  in- 
transitive) are  recognizable  as  formed  from  noim-stems ;  but  most 
are  inherited,  or  the  primitive  noun-stem  is  lost:  — 

albeo,  -Sre,  to  be  white,  from  albus  (stem  alb%-)t  white. 
caneo,  -fee,  to  be  hoary,  from  canus  (stem  da^-),  hoary, 
ciaie9,  -Sre,  to  shine,  from  ciarus,  bright. 
claudeo,  -Sre,  to  be  lame,  from  claudus,  lame, 
algeo,  -ixe,  to  be  cold,  cf.  algidus,  cold. 

261.  Some  verbsof  the  Third  Conjugation  in-ii5,-aere,  are  formed 

from  noun-stems  in  u-  and  have  lost  a  consonant  i :  — 

statud  (for  tstatu-yo),  -ere,  to  set  up,  from  status,  position, 

metu5,  -«re,  to  fear,  from  metus,  fear. 

acu5,  -ere,  to  sharpen,  from  acus,  needle. 

argud,  -ere,  to  clear  up,  from  inherited  stem  targu-,  bright  (cf.  Apyvpos). 

NoTB. — Many  verbs  in  u  are  inherited,  being  formed  from  roots  in  u:  as,  flu5, 
fluere,  flow  ;  so-lv5  (for  fsS-luS,  cf.  X«J«),  solvere,  dissolve.  Some  roots  have  a  parasitic 
a:  as,  loqaor,  locutus,  speak. 

1  The  type  of  all  or  most  of  the  denominative  formations  in  §§  269-262  was  inherited, 
bat  the  process  went  on  in  the  development  of  Latin  as  a  separate  language. 
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262.  Many  i-verbs  or  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are 
formed  from  i-stems :  — 

mdlior,  >iri,  to  toU,  from  m51§s  (-is),  mass. 
finio,  -ire,  to  bound,  from  finis,  end. 
sitid,  -ire,  to  thirst,  from  sitis,  thirst. 
stabilid,  -ire,  to  establish,  from  stabilis,  stable. 

a.  Some  arise  by  confusion  from  other  stems  treated  as  i-stems :  — 
bullio,  -ire,  to  boil,  from  bulla  (stem  bulla-),  bvJbble. 
condio,  -ire,  to  preseroe,  from  condus  (stem  condo-),  storekeeper. 
insSnio,  -ire,  to  rave,  from  insanus  (stem  ins&no-),  mad, 
gestio,  -ire,  to  show  wild  longing,  from  gestus  (stem  gestn-),  gesture. 

NoTB.  —  Some  of  this  form  are  of  doubtful  origin :  as,  drdior,  begin,  cf .  Srd5  and 
exSrdiam.  The  formation  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  verbs  in  -19  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion (p.  102). 

6.  Some  are  formed  with  -15  from  consonant  stems :  — 
cfistddid,  -ire,  to  guard,  from  cfistos  (stem  cfistod-),  guardian. 
fulguiid,  -ire,  to  lighten,  from  fulgur,  lightning. 

NoTB. — Here  probably  belong  the  so-called  desiderativesin-^uHi  (see  §  263. 4.  n.). 

Verbs  from  Other  Verbs 

263.  The  following  four  classes  of  verbs  regularly  derived 
from  other  verbs  have  special  meanings  connected  with  their 
terminations. 

NoTB.  —  These  classes  are  all  really  denominative  in  their  origin,  but  the  forma- 
tions had  become  so  associated  with  actual  verbs  that  new  derivatives  were  often 
formed  directly  from  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  a  noun-stem. 

1.  Inceptives  or  Inchoatives  add  -8C(J  ^  to  the  present  stem  of  verbs. 
They  denote  the  beginning  of  an  action  and  are  of  the  Third  Conjugar 
tion.     Of  some  there  is  no  simple  verb  in  existence :  — 

calg-8c5,  grow  warm,  from  caleo,  be  warm. 

labi-8co,  begin  to  totter,  from  labo,  totter. 

8d-8co,  determine,  from  solo,  know. 

con-cupi-scd,  conceive  a  desire  for,  from  cupiS,  desire, 

al6-8c5,  grow,  from  aid,  feed. 

So  ira-scor,  get  angry  ;  cf .  ira-tus. 

iuyene-8c5,  grow  young ;  cf .  iuvenis,  yonnjg  man.  , 

mitS-8c5,  grow  mild ;  cf .  mitis,  mild. 

vesperi-scit,  it  is  getting  late;  cf.  vesper,  eoening. 

1  For  -tcS  in  primary  formation,  see  §  176.  b.  1. 
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Note. — Inceptives  properly  have  only  the  present  stem,  hut  many  use  the  perfect 
and  supine  systems  of  simple  verhs:  as,  calSscd,  grow  warm,  calai;  irdSsco,  blaze 
forth,  ir^ ;  proflidscor,  set  out,  profectus. 

2.  Intensives  or  Iteratives  are  formed  from  the  Supine  stem  and  end 
in -to  or  -itO  (rarely  -85).  They  denote  b,  forcible  or  repeated  action,  but 
this  special  sense  often  disappears.  Those  derived  from  verl^  of 
the  First  Conjugation  end  in  -itO  (not  -atO). 

iac-to,  hurlj  from  iacio,  throw. 
dormi-to,  be  sleepy,  from  donnio,  sleep, 
▼ol-ito,  flUf  from  volo,  fly, 
y6iidi-t5,  try  to  sell,  from  ygndo,  sell, 
qoas-so,  shatter,  from  qoatiS,  shake. 

They  are  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  properly  denominative. 

a*  Componnd  suffixes  -tit5,  -slid,  are  formed  with  a  few  verbs.  These 
are  probably  derived  from  other  Iteratives ;  thus,  cantitd  may  come  from 
canto,  iterative  of  canO,  sing, 

6.  Another  form  of  Intensives  —  sometimes  called  Meditatives,  or  verbs 
of  practice — ends  in  -essO  (rarely  -issd).     These  denote  a  certain  energy  or 
eagerness  of  action  rather  than  its  repetition :  — >- 
cap-essS,  lay  hold  on,  from  capio,  take, 
fac-e885,  do  (with  energy),  from  facio,  do, 
pet-esao,  pet-isso,  seek  (eagerly),  from  peto,  seek. 
These  are  of  the  third  conjugation,  usually  having  the  perfect  and 
supine  of  the  fourth :  — 

arceasd,  aicessSre,  arcessM,  arcessitum,  summon. 
lacesad,  lacessSre,  lacessM,  lacessltom,  prowke. 
NoTB.  —  The  verhs  in  -essS,  -issS,  show  the  same  formation  as  levl885,  impetiftssere, 
llidicissit,  etc.  (§  183.  5),  hut  its  origin  is  not  fully  explained. 

3.  Diminutives  end  in  -1110,  and  denote  a  feeble  or  petty  action :  — 
cav-lllor,  jesA,  cf .  cavilla,  raillery. 

cant-JUo,  chirp  or  warble,  from  cantd,  sing. 
KoTX. — Diminutives  are  formed  from  verh-stems  derived  from  real  or  supposed 
diminutive  nouns. 

4.  Desideratives  end  in  -turiO  (-suriO),  and  express  longing  or  taish- 
ing.  They  are  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  only  two  are  in  com- 
mon use :  — 

par-torid,  be  in  labor,  from  parid,  bring  forth. 
6Hniri5  (for  ted-turid),  be  hungry,  from  ed6,  eat. 
Others  are  used  by  the  dramatists. 

Note. — Desideratives  are  prohahly  derived  from  some  noun  of  agency:  as,  Smp- 
toriS,  wish  to  buy,  from  Cmptor,  buyer.  Yiao,  go  to  see,  is  an  inherited  desiderative  of 
a  different  formation. 
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COMPOUND  WORDS 

264.  A  Compound  Word  is  one  whose  stem  is  made  up  of  two 
or  more  simple  stems. 

a.  A  final  stem-vowel  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound  usually  dis- 
appears before  a  vowel,  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  i  before  a  consonant. 
Only  the  second  member  receives  inflection.^ 

h.  Only  noun-stems  can  be  thus  compounded.  A  preposition,  however, 
often  becomes  attached  to  a  verb. 

265.  New  stems  are  formed  by  Composition  in  three  ways :  — 

1.  The  second  part  is  simply  added  to  the  first :  — 
8U-ove-taurilia  (sfis,  ovis,  taurus),  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  arid  a  buU 

(cf.  §  256.  a). 
septen-dedm  (septem,  decern),  seventeen. 

2.  The  first  part  modifies  the  second  as  an  adjective  or  adverb 
(Determinative  Compounds) :  — 

Iftti-fundiiim  (Utus,  fundus),  a  large  landed  estate. 
omni-potSiis  (omnis,  potSns),  omnipotent. 

3.  The  first  part  has  the  force  of  a  case,  and  the  second  a  verbal 
force  (Objective  Compounds)  :  — 

agri-cola  (ager,^d,  fcola  akin  to  col5,  cultivate),  a  farmer, 
anni-ger  (arma,  arms,  tger  akin  to  gero,  carry),  armor-bearer. 
comi-cen  (comd,  horn,  fcen  akin  to  cano,  sing),  horn-blower. 
cami-fez  (card,  fleshy  ffez  akin  to  facio,  make),  executioner. 

a.  Compounds  of  the  above  kinds,  in  which  the  last  word  is  a  norm^ 
may  become  adjectives,  meskning  possessed  of  the  quality  denoted:  — 
ali-pSs  (fila,  wing,  pes,  foot),  wing-footed. 
magn-animus  (magnus,  great,  animus,  soul),  greaJb-souied, 
an4;ep8  (amb-,  aJt  both  ends,  caput,  head),  dovble. 

Note. — Many  compounds  of  the  above  classes  appear  only  in  the  form  of  some 
farther  derivative,  the  proper  compound  not  being  found  in  Latin. 

1  The  second  part  generally  has  its  usual  inflection ;  but,  as  this  kind  of  compos!* 
tion  is  in  fact  older  than  inflection,  the  compounded  stem  sometimes  has  an  inflection 
of  its  own  (as,  cornicen,  -cinis ;  lucifer,  -fen ;  iudex,  -dicis),  from  stems  not  occurring  in 
Latin.  Especially  do  compound  adjectives  in  Latin  take  the  form  of  i-stems:  as, 
animus,  exanimis;  norma,  abnormis  (see  §73).  In  composition,  stems  regularly  have 
their  uninflected  form :  as,  igni-spicium,  divining  by  fire.  But  in  o-  and  &-stems  the 
final  vowel  of  the  stem  appears  as  i-,  as  in  ili-pSs  (from  ftla,  stem  414-) ;  and  i-  is  so 
common  a  termination  of  compounded  stems,  that  it  is  often  added  to  stems  which  do 
not  proi)erly  have  it:  as,  flori-comus,  fiower-crowned  (from  flos,  fl5r-ls,  and  coma,  Aoif). 
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S3rntactic  Compounds 

266.  In  maDj-  apparent  compounds,  complete  words  —  not 
stems  —  have  grown  together  in  speech.  These  are  not  strictly 
compounds  in  the  etymological  sense.  They  are  called  Syntac- 
tic Compounds.     Examples  are :  — 

a.  Compounds  of  £aci5,  factS,  with  an  actual  or  formerly  existing  noun- 
stem  confounded  with  a  verbal  stem  in  e-.     These  are  causative  in  force ; 
cOntoi-facid,  hoMxtate  (cf .  c5n8u$-8c5,  become  acctistomed), 
cale-fado,  cale-facto,  to  heat  (cf.  cale-sc5,  grow  warm), 

6.*  An  adverb  or  noun  combined  with  a  verb :  — 
bene-dlc5  (bene,  well,  dlc9,  speak),  to  bless. 
satis-fado  (satis,  eriough,  fadd,  do),  to  do  enough  (for). 

c.  Many  apparent  compounds  of  stems :  — 
fide-iabeo  (fide,  surety,  iubed,  command),  to  gwe  surety. 
mln-sudtoa  (maniu,  to  the  hand,  soetus,  accustomed),  tame. 
Mard-por  (Mftrd  puer),  slave  of  Marcus. 
lappiter  (tifl,  old  vocative,  and  pater),  father  Jove, 
anim-advertd  (animom  adverto),  attend  to,  punish. 

d»  A  few  phrases  forced  into  the  ordinary  inflections  of  nouns :  — 
pro-cdnsul,  proconsul  (for  pro  cdnsula,  instead  of  a  consul), 
tritun-vir,  triumvir  (singular  from  trium  viroram). 

septen-trio,  the  Bear,  a  constellation  (supposed  singular  of  septem  trionSs, 
the  Seven  Plough-Oxen), 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  words,  not  stems,  are  united. 

267.  Many  syntactic  compounds  are  formed  by  prefixing  a 
Particle  to  some  other  part  of  speech. 

a»  Prepositions  are  often  prefixed  to  Verbs.     In  these  compounds  the 
prepositions  retain  their  original  adverbial  sense :  — 
ft,  ab,  AWAT :  ft-mittere,  to  send  away. 
ad,  TO,  towards:  af-ferre  (ad-fer5),  to  bring, 
ante,  before  :  ante-ferre,  to  pr^er;  ante-cellere,  to  excel. 
drcmn,  around:  circom-mfinire,  to  fortify  completely, 
com-,  con-  (cum),  together  or  forcibly  x  c5n-ferre,  to  bring  together;  col- 

locftre,  to  set  firm, 
d8,  DOWN,  utterly  :  d6-8picere,  despise ;  d6-stniere,  dest/roy. 
8,  ex,  OUT :  ef-ferre  (ec-fer5),  to  carry  forth,  uplift, 
in  (with  verbs),  in,  on,  against  :  in-ferre,  to  bear  against, 
inter,  between,  to  pieces  :  inter-rumpere,  to  interrupt, 
ob,  TOWARDS,  TO  MEET:  of-feiTe,  to  offer;  ob-yenire,  to  meeL 
sub,  UNDER,  UP  FROM  UNDER:  sub-stmere,  to  buUd  beneath;  sob-dficere,  toleadup, 
taper,  upok,  ovxb  and  abovx  :  super-floere,  to  oveifiow. 
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.  Note  1. — In  sach  compounds,  however,  the  prepositions  sometimes  have  theii 
ordinary  force  as  prepositions,  especially  ad,  in,  circom,  tr&ns,  and  govern  the  case  of 
a  noun :  as,  tr&nsire  fliimen,  to  cross  a  river  (see  §  388.  6). 

Note  2.  —  Short  a  of  the  root  is  weakened  to  i  before  one  consonant,  to  e  before 
two:  as,  faciS,  conflci9,  cdnfectas;  iacio,  Sicid,  Clectas.  But  long  a  is  retained:  as, 
peiictos. 

b»  Verbs  are  also  compounded  with  the  following  inseparable  particles^ 
which  do  not  appear  as  prepositions  in  Latin  :  — 
'    amb-  (am-,  an-),  around  :  amb-ire,  to  go  about  (cf.  dfjuply  about). 

die-,  ^-,  ASUNDER,  apart:  dis-cedere,  to  depart  (cl  duo,  two);  di-TidSra,  to 

divide. 
per-,  forward:  por-tendere,  to  Tiold  forth,  predict  (cf.  yarxd,  forth).       • 
red-,  re-,  back,  again  :  red-ire,  to  return ;  le-ciadere,  to  open  (from  claiid5, 

shvi) ;  re-ficere,  to  repair  (make  again). 
aSd-,  8$-,  apart:  8$-cemd,  to  separate;  cf.  sM-itiS,  a  going  apart,  secession 
(e6,  ire,  to  go). 

€•  Many  Verbals  are  found  compounded  with  a  prepoBition,  like  the 
verbs  to  which  they  correspond :  — 

per-fuga,  deserter;  cf.  per-fugid. 

tra-doz,  vine-branch;  cf.  trS-ddcS  (trftna-dfic5). 

ad-vena,  stranger;  cf.  ad-veni5. 

con-iox  (con-idnx),  spouse;  cf.  con-iang9. 

in-dez,  pointer  out;  cf.  in-dico. 

prae-aes,  guardian;  cf.  prae-sideS. 

com-bib5,  boon  companion;  cf.  com-bibo,  -Sre. 

d.  An  Adjective  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  adverbial  prefix. 
*     1.  Of  these,  per-  (less  commonly  prae-),  very;  sub-,  somewhat;  in-,  not,  are 
regular,  and  are  very  freely  prefixed  to  adjectives :  — 

per-mSgnus,  very  large.  in-nocuus,  harmless. 

per-pauci,  very  few.  in-imicus,  unfriendly. 

sub-rfisticus,  rather  doumish.  in-sanus,  insane. 

•ab-fuscus,  darkish.  in-finitus,  boundless. 

prae-longus,  very  long.  im-pfirus,  impure. 

Note.  — Per  and  sub,  in  these  senses,  are  also  prefixed  to  verbs :  as,  per-teneS,  terrify ; 
sab-rided,  smiie.    In  igndsoS,  pardon,  in-  appears  to  be  the  negative«prefix 

2.  The  negative  in-  sometimes  appears  in  combination  with  an  adjectiye 
that  does  not  occur  alone :  — 

in-ermis,  unarmed  (cf.  arma,  arms). 

im-bellis,  unwarlike  (cf.  bellam,  war). 

im-pdnis,  without  punishment  (cf.  poena,  punishment). 

in-teger,  untouched,  whole  (cf.  tango,  to  Untch,  root  tag). 

ia-vltoa,  umoiUing  (probably  from  root  seen  in  Ti-«,  thou  wisheat^. 
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PART  SECOND— SYNTAX 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  Btady  of  formal  grammar  arose  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, and  dealt  with  language  as  a  fully  developed  product.  Accordingly  the  terms 
of  Syntax  correspond  to  the  logical  habits  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  that 
had  grown  up  at  such  a  period,  and  have  a  logical  as  well  as  a  merely  grammatical 
meaning.  But  a  developed  syntactical  structure  is  not  essential  to  the  expression  of 
thought.  A  form  of  words — like  o  puerum  pulchruml  oh!  b^tUiful  hoy — expresses 
a  thought  and  might  even  be  called  a  sentence ;  jthough  it  does  not  logically  declare  any- 
thing^ and  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  make  what  is  usually  called  a  sentence  at  all. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  spoken  language,  word-forms  were  no  doubt  significant 
in  themselves,  without  inflections,  and  constituted  the  whole  of  language, — just  as  to 
a  child  the  name  of  some  familiar  object  will  stand  for  all  he  can  say  about  it.  At  a 
somewhat  later  stage,  such  uninflected  words  put  side  by  side  made  a  rudimentary 
form  of  proposition :  as  a  child  might  B&yjire  bright ;  horse  run.  With  this  began  the 
first  form  of  logical  distinction,  that  of  Subject  and  Predicate ;  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
distinction  in  form  between  noun  and  verb,  and  no  fixed  distinction  in  function.  At  a 
later  stage  forms  were  differentiated  in  function  and — by  various  processes  of  com- 
position which  cannot  be  fully  traced — Inflections  were  developed.  These  served  to 
express  person,  tense,  case,  and  other  grammatical  relations,  and  we  have  true  Parts 
of  Speech. 

Not  until  language  reached  this  last  stage  was  there  any  fixed  limit  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  words,  or  any  rule  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  combined. 
But  gradually,  by  usage,  particular  forms  came  to  be  limited  to  special  functions  (as 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives),  and  fixed  customs- arose  of  combining  words  into  what  we 
now  call  Sentences.  These  customs  are  in  part  the  result  of  general  laws  or  modes  of 
thought  Gogic),  resulting  from  our  habits  of  mind  (General  Grammar);  and  in  i)art 
are  what  may  be  called  By-Laws,  established  by  custom  in  a  given  language  {Particu- 
lar Grammar),  and  making  what  is  called  the  Syntax  of  that  language. 

In  the  fully  developed  methods  of  expression  to  which  we  are  almost  exclusively 
accustomed,  the  unit  of  expression  is  the  Sentence :  that  is,  the  completed  statement, 
with  its  distinct  Subject  and  Predicate.  Originally  sentences  were  simple.  But  two 
simple  sentence-forms  may  be  used  together,  without  the  grammatical  subordination 
of  either,  to  express  a  more  complex  form  of  thought  than  could  be  denoted  by  one 
alone.  This  is  parataxis  (arrangement  side  by  side).  Since,  however,  the  two  sen- 
tences, independent  in  form,  were  in  fact  used  to  express  parts  of  a  complex  whole 
and  were  therefore  mutually  dei)endent,  the  sense  of  unity  found  expression  in  con- 
junctions, which  denoted  the  grammatical  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other.  This 
i8  hypotaxis  (arrangement  under,  subordination) .  In  this  way,  through  various  stages 
of  development,  which  correspond  to  our  habitual  modes  of  thought,  there  were  pro- 
duced various  forms  of  complex  sentences.  Thus,  to  express  the  complex  idea  /  beseech 
you  to  pardon  me,  the  two  simple  sentence-forms  quaeso  and  ignSscIs  were  used  side  by 
side,  quaesd  ignSscis ;  then  the  feeling  of  grammatical  subordination  found  expression 
in  a  conjunction,  quaesd  at  ignoscSs,  forming  a  complex  sentence.  The  results  of  these 
processes  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Syntax. 

168 
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THE  SENTENCE 
Kinds  of  Sentences 

269.  A  Sentence  is  a  form  of  words  which  contains  a  State- 
ment, a  Question,  an  Exclamation,  or  a  Command. 

a.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Statement  is  called  a  Declarative 
Sentence :  as,  —  canis  currit,  the  dog  runs. 

h.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Question  is  called  an  Interroga- 
tive Sentence:  as, — canisne  currit?  does  the  dog  run? 

c.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  Exclamation  is  called  an  Ezolamar 
tory  Sentence :  as,' — quam  celeriter  currit  canis !  how  fast  the  dog  runs  ! 

d.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Command,  an  Exhortation,  or  an 
Entreaty  is  called  an  Imperative  Sentence :  as, — i,  curre  per  Alpis,  goy 
run  across  the  Alps;  currat  canis,  let  the  dog  run. 

Subject  and  Predicate 

270.  Every  sentence  consists  of  a  Subject  and  a  Predicate. 
The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

The  Predicate  is  th(xt  which  is  said  of  the  Subject. 

Thus  m  canis  cuxrit,  the  dog  runs,  canis' is  the  subject,  and  cnxxit  the  predicate. 

271.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  usually  a  Noun  or  Pronoun^ 

or  some  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  Noun :  — 

equitis  ad  Caesarem  v€n6runt,  the  cavalry  came  to  Cceaar, 

htUn&num  est  err&re,  to  err  is  human. 

quaeritur  nam  mors  malum  sit,  the  question  is  whether  death  is  an  eoil, 

a.  But  in  Latin  the  subject  is  often  implied  in  the  termination  of 
the  verb :  — 

sed&-mti8,  we  »tt.  cnrri-tis,  you  run.  inqui-t,  says  he. 

272.  The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  may  be  a  Verb  (as  in  canis 
currit,  the  dog  runs)y  or  it  may  consist  of  some  form  of  sum  and 
a  Noun  or  Adjective  which  describes  or  defines  the  subject  (as  in 
Caesar  cGnsul  erat,  Ccesar  was  consul). 

Such  a  noun  or  adjective  is  called  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective, 
and  the  verb  sum  is  called  the  Copula  (i.e.  the  connective). 

Thus  in  the  example  given,  Caesar  is  the  subject,  cSnsnl  the  predicate  noun,  and 
«rat  the  copula  (see  §  288). 
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Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 

273.  Verbs  are  either  Transitive  or  Intransitive. 

1.  A  Transitive  Verb  has  or  requires  a  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense  (see  §  274) :  as,  —  frfttrem  cecidit,  he  slew  his  brother. 

2.  An  Intransitive  Verb  admits  of  no  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense:  — 

cadO,  I  fan  (or  am  fatting).        aCl  lucet,  the  sun  shines  (or  is  shining). 

NoTB  1.— Among  transitive  verbs  Factitive  Verbs  are  sometimes  distinguished 
as  a  separate  class.  These  state  an  act  which  prodtuses  the  thing  expressed  by  the 
word  which  completes  their  sense.  Thus  mSnsam  fScit,  he  made  a  table  (which  was 
not  in  existence  before),  is  distinguished  from  mSnsam  percussit,  he  struck  a  table 
(which  already  existed). 

NoTB  2. — A  transitive' verb  may  often  be  used  absolutely,  i.e.  without  any  object 
expressed :  as,  — aiat,  ?ie  ia  ploughing,  where  the  verb  does  not  cease  to  be  transitive 
because  the  object  is  left  indefinite,  as  we  see  by  adding, — qai4,  whatf  agram  snom, 
his  land. 

NoTB  3. — Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  are  often  called  Active  and  Neuter 
Verbs  respectively. 

Object 

274.  The  person  or  thing  immediately  affected  by  the  action  of 
a  verb  is  called  the  Direct  Object. 

A  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  by  the  action  of  a  verb 
is  called  the  Indirect  Object. 

Only  transitive  verbs  can  have  a  Direct  Object ;  but  an  Indirect 
Object  may  be  used  with  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
(§§362,366):- 

pater  yocat  ffium  (direct  object),  the  father  calls  his  son. 

mihi  (ind.  obj.)  agrum  (dir.  obj.)  ostendit,  he  showed  me  afield. 

mihi  (ind.  obj.)  placet,  it  is  pleasing  to  me. 

Note.  —  The  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  is  not  a  fixed  dis- 
tinction,  for  most  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  intransitively,  and  many  verbs  usually 
intransitive  may  take  a  direct  object  and  so  become  transitive  (§  388.  a). 

a*  With  certain  verbs,  the  Genitive,  Dative,  or  Ablative  is  used 
where  the  English,  from  a  difference  in  meaning,  requires  the  direct 
object  (Objective) :  — 

hominem  videO,  I  seethe  man  (Accnsatiye). 

homini  serviO,  I  serve  the  man  (Dative,  see  §  367). 

hominis  misereor,  I  pity  the  man  (Genitive,  see  §  864.  a). 

bomine  amIcO  tltor,  I  treat  the  man  as  a  friend  (Ablative,  see  §  410). 
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6.  Many  verbs  transitive  in  Latin  are  rendered  into  English  by 
an  intransitive  verb  with  a  preposition: — 
petit  aprom,  he  aims  at  the  hoar, 
laudem  affectat,  he  strives  after  praise, 
curat  valStfldinem,  he  takes  care  of  his  heaUh, 
meum  cftsum  dolu6runt,  Uiey  grieved  at  my  misfortune. 
ridet  nostram  amentiam  (Quinct.  55),  fie  laughs  aJt  our  stupidity. 

275.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  changed  from  the  Active  to  the 
Passive  voice,  the  Direct  Object  becomes  the  Subject  and  is  put 
in  the  Nominative  case  :  — 

Active:    pater  filiain  vocat,  the  father  calls  his  son. 
Passive :  filius  a  patre  vocatur,  the  son  is  called  by  his  father. 
Active :    lunam  et  stellas  vidSmus,  we  see  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
Passive:  luna  et  stellae  videntur,  the  m^on  and  stars  are  seen  (appear). 

Modification 

276.  A  Subject  or  a  Predicate  niay  be  modified  by  a  single  word, 
or  by  a  group  of  words  (a,  phrase  or  a  clause). 

The  modifying  word  or  group  of  words  may  itself  be  modified  in 
the  same  way. 

a.  A  single  modifying  word  may  be  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  an 
appositive  (§  282),  or  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  vir  fortis  patienter  fert,  a  brave  man  endures  patiently ^ 
the  adjective  fortis,  brave,  modifies  the  subject  vir,  man^  and  the  adverb  patienter, 
patiently,  modifies  the  predicate  fert,  endures. 

6.  The  modifying  word  is  in  some  cases  said  to  limit  the  word 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  paeii  patrem  Tided,  I  see  the  boy^s  father,  the  genitive 
pueri  limits  patrem  (by  excluding  any  other  father). 

277.  A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  without  subject  or  predicate 
of  its  own,  which  may  be  used  as  an  Adjective  or  an  Adverb. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  vir  fait  stunmS  nobilitftte,  he  was  a  m^n  of  the  highest 
nobility,  the  words  samma  nSbilit&te,  of  the  highest  noibUity,  are  used  for  the 
adjective  nobilis^  noble  (or  nobilissimus,  very  noible),  and  are  called  an  Adjective 
Phrase. 

So  in  the  sentence  mdgiOl  celexitate  vSnit,  he  cams  wUh  great  speed,  the  words 
m&giUL  celeiitate,  with  great  speed,  are  used  for  the  adverb  celeiiter,  quickly  (or 
celenimS,  very  quickly),  and  are  called  an  Adverbial  Phrase. 
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Clauses  and  Sentences 

278.  Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

1.  A  sentence  containing  a  single  statement  is  called  a  Simple 
Sentence. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  more  than  one  statement  is  called 
a  Compound  Sentence,  and  each  single  statement  in  it  is  called 
a  Clause. 

a.  If  one  statement  is  simply  added  to  another,  the  clauses  are 
said  to  be  Coordinate.  They,  are  usually  connected  by  a  Coordinate 
Conjunction  (§  223.  a) ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitt^ :  — 

divide  ct  impera,  divide  and  control.    But,  — 

v6ni,  vidi,  vici,  I  came^  I  aaw^  I  conquered, 

5.  If  one  statement  modifies  another  in  any  way,  the  modifying 
clause  is  said  to  be  Subordinate,  and  the  clause  modified  is  called 
the  Main  Clause. 

This  subordination  is  indicated  by  some  connecting  word,  either 
a  Subordinate  Conjunction  (§  223.  b)  or  a  Eelative:  — 
Oderint  dum  metuant,  let  them  fiate  so  long  cls  they  fear, 
servam  misit  qoem  s€cum  habsbat,  he  sent  the  slave  whom  he  had  with  him, 

A  sentence  containing  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is  some- 
times called  Complex. 

NoTB. — A  snbordinate  clause  may  itself  be  modified  by  other  subordinate  clauses. 

279.  Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  various  kinds. 

a.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb 
is  called  a  Relative  Clause :  — 

Mosa  prCfluit  ex  monte  YosegO,  qui  est  in  finibus  Lingonum  (B.  G.  iv.  10), 
the  Mease  rises  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  are  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lingones, 

For  Relative  Pronouns  (or  Relative  Adverbs)  serving  to  connect  independent  sen- 
tences, see  §  308./. 

6.  A  clause  introduced  by  an  Adverb  of  Time  is  called  a  Tem- 
poral Clause :  — 

com  tacent,  cl&mant  (Cat.  i.  21),  while  they  are  silent,  they  cry  aloud. 

homines  aegrl  morbO  gravl,  cum  iactantur  aestu  febnque,  si  aquam  gelidam 
biberint,  primO  relevSri  videntur  (id.  i.  31),  men  suffering  with  a  severe 
sickness,  when  they  are  tossing  with  the  heai  of  fever,  if  they  drink  cold 
water t  seem  at  first  to  he  relieved. 
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c.  A  clause  containing  a  Condition,  introduced  by  si,  if  (or  some 
equivalent  expression),  is  called  a  Conditional  Clause.  A  sentence 
containing  a  conditional  clause  is  called  a  Conditional  Sentence. 

Thus,  8i  aqoam  gelidam  biberint,  primd  relevSii  videntor  (in  6,  above)  is  a  Con- 
ditional Sentence,  and  si .  .  .  biberint  is  a  Conditional  Clause. 

d.  A  clause  expressing  the  Purpose  of  an  action  is  called  a  Final 

Clause :  — 

edO  ttt  Tfvam,  I  eaito  IvQe  (that  I  may  live). 

misit  legates  qui  ^cerent,  A^  semi  ambassadors  to  say  (who  should  say). 

e.  A  clause  expressing  the  Result  of  an  action  is  called  a  Con- 
secutive Clause :  —  ^ 

tarn  longs  aberam  ut  non  viderem,  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  {ao  fax  away  that 
I  did  not  see). 

AGREEMENT 

280.  A  word  is  said  to  agree  with  another  when  it  is  required 
by  usage  to  be  in  the  same  Gender,  Number,  Case,  or  Person. 

The  following  are  the  general  forms  of  agreement,  sometimes 
called  the  Four  Concords:  — 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  Noun  in  Apposition  or  as  Predicate 
(§§  281-284). 

2.  The  agreement  of  the  Adjective  with  its  Noim  (§  286). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  Relative  with  its  Antecedent  (§  305). 

4.  The  agreement  of  the  Finite  Verb  with  its  Subject  (§  316). 
a.  A  word  sometimes  takes  the  gender  or  number,  not  of  the  word 

with  which  it  should  regularly  agree,  but  of  some  other  word  implied 
in  that  word. 

This  use  is  called  Synesis,  or  constructio  ad  sensum  (construction 
according  to  sense). 

AGREEMENT  OF  NOUNS 

281.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same 
person  or  thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case.  • 

The  descriptive  noun  may  be  either  an  Appositive  (§  282)  or  a 
Predicate  noun  (§  283). 

1  Observe  that  the  classes  defined  in  a-e  are  not  mntually  ezclusiye,  bnt  that  a 
single  clanse  may  belong  to  several  of  them  at  once.  Thos  a  relative  clause  is 
nsually  subordinate,  and  may  be  at  the  same  time  temporal  or  conditional;  and 
subordinate  clauses  may  be  coordinate  with  each  other. 
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Apposition 

282.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  standing  in  the  same 
part  of  the  sentence  with  the  noun  described,  is  called  an  Apposi- 
tive,  and  is  said  to  be  in  apposition :  — 

extemuB  timor,  maximum  concordiae  yincalom,  iungSbat  animOs  (Liy.  li.  80), 
fear  of4he  fdreigner,  the  chirf  bond  of  harmony^  united  tJieir  hearts, 
[Here  the  appositive  belongs  to  the  subject,"] 

quattuor  hie  primum  omen  equQs  vidi  (Aen.  iii.  537),  I  saw  here  four  horses^ 
the  first  omen.     [Here  both  Hoiins  are  in  the  predicate.] 

litterSs  Graec3fl  senex  didici  (Cat.  M.  26),  I  learned  Greek  when  an  old  man, 
[Here  senex,  though  inlipposition  with  the  subject  of  didici,  really  states 
something  further:  viz.,  the  tims,  conditionj  etc.,  of  the  act  {Predicate 
Apposition),] 

a.  Words  expressing  parts  may  be  in  apposition  with  a  word 
including  the  parts,  or  vice  versa  (Partitive  Apposition) :  — 

Nee  P.  Popilius  neque  Q.  Metellus,  cl&rissimi  viri  atque  amplisslml,  vim 
tribuniciam  sustin6re  potu6runt  (Clu.  06),  neitfier  Publius  PopUiu^  nor 
Q^intus  Metellus,  [both  of  them]  distinguished  and  honorable  men,  could 
withstand  the  power  of  the  tribunes. 

Gnaeus  et  Pdblius  Scipidnes,  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  (the  Scipios). 

6.  An  Adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive:  — 

ea  Sex.  ROscium  inopem  recSpit  (Rose.  Am.  27),  she  received  Sextos  Roscius 
in  his  poverty  (needy). 

c.  An  appositive  generally  agrees  with  its  noun  in  Gender  and 
Kumber  when  it  can :  — 

sequuntur  n&ttiram,  optimam  ducem  (Lael.  10),  they  follow  nature,  the  best 

guide. 
omnium  doctrln^rum  inventricSs  AthSnSs  (De  Or.  i.  13),  Athens,  discoverer 

of  all  learning. 

Note. — But  such  agreement  is  often  impossible :  as, — Olim  truncns  eram  ficulnns, 
iniitile  fignom  (Hor.  S.  i.  8. 1),  I  once  was  a  fig-tree  trunk,  a  useless  log. 

d.  A  common  noun  in  apposition  with  a  Locative  (§  427)  is  put  in 
the  Ablative,  with  or  without  the  preposition  in :  — 

Antiochiae,  celebri  quondam  urbe  (Arch.  4),  at  Ardioch,  once  a  famous  city. 
Albae  cOnstitSrunt,  in  tube  mtlnltft  (Phil.  iv.  6),  they  halted  at  AJba,  a  forti- 
fied tovm. 

For  a  Genitiye  in  apposition  with  a  Possessiye  Prononn  or  an  Adjectiye,  see  §  302.  e. 
For  the  so-called  Appositional  Grenitive,  see  §  343.  d. 
For  the  construction  with  nSmen  est,  see  §  373.  a. 
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Predicate  Noun  or  Adjectiye 

283.  With  sum  and  a  few  other  intransitive  or  passive  verbs,  a 
noun  or  an  adjective  describing  or  defining  the  subject  may  stand  in 
the  predicate.     This  is  called  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective. 

The  verb  sum  is  especially  common  in  this  construction,  and  when 
so  used  is  called  the  copula  (i.e.  connective). 

Other  verbs  which  take  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  are  the  so- 
called  copulative  verbs  signifying  to  become,  to  he  made,  to  be  named, 
to  appear,  and  the  like. 

284.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  the  copula  sum  or  a 

copulative  verb  is  in  the  same  case  as. the  Subject:  — 

pacis  semper  aactor  ful  (Lig.  28),  I  have  always  been  an  adviser  of  peace. 
quae  pertinacia  quibusdam,  eadem  alils  constantia  vidSri  potest  (Marc.  31), 

w?Mt  may  seem  obstinacy  to  some,  may  seem  to  others  consistency, 
gius  mortis  sedetis  altdres  (Mil.  79),  you  sit  as  avengers  of  his  death. 
habeatur  vir  egregius  Paulus  (Cat.  iv.  21),  let  Paultis  be  regarded  as  an 

extraordinary  man. 
ego  patrdnas  exstiti  (Rose.  Am.  6),  I  have  comeforwoerd  as  an  advocate, 
dicit  nOn  omnis  bonOs  esse  be&tos,  he  says  thai  not  all  good  men  are  happy. 

a.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  two  or  more  singular  noims  is 
in  the  plural: — 

cSnsttlSs  creantur  Caesar  et  Servilius  (B.  C.  iii.  1),  Codsar  and  ServUius  are 
elected  consuls. 

•  6.  Sum  in  the  sense  of  exist  makes  a  complete  predicate  without  a 
predicate  noun  or  adjective.     It  is  then  called  the  substantive  verb :  — 
sunt  virl  f ortCs,  there  are  (exist)  brave  men.     [Cf .  vizSre  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  9.  26),  brave  men  lived  before  Agam.emnon.'] 
For  Predicate  Accusative  and  Predicate  Ablative,  see  §§  392,  415.  n. 

AGREEMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES 
Attributive  and  Predicate  Adjectives 

285.  Adjectives  are  either  Attributive  or  Predicate. 

1.  An  Attributive  Adjective  simply  qualifies  its  noun  without 
the  intervention  of  a  verb  or  participle,  expressed  or  implied:  as, 
— bonus  imperator,  a  good  commander;  stellae  llicidae,  bright  stars; 
▼erbum  Graecam,  a  Greek  word. 
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2.  All  other  adjectives  are  called  Predicate  Adjectives :  — 

stellae  laddae  erant,  the  stars  were  bright, 

sit  ScIpiO  cUlrus  (Cat.  iv.  21),  tet  Scipio  he  iUustrioue, 

homines  mitis  reddidit  (Inv.  i.  2),  has  rendered  men  mild, 

tria  praedia  CapitOni  propria  trftduntur  (Rose.  Am.  21),  three  farms  are 

handed  over  to  CapUo  as  his  own, 
consilium  c6p6runt  plenain  sceleris  (id.  28),  they  formed  a  plan  full  of 
viUany, 
NoTB. — A  predicate  ad  jective  may  be  used  with  sum  or  a  copulative  verb  (§  283) ;  it 
may  have  the  coostruction  of  a  predicate  accusative  after  a  verb  of  naming,  calling ,  or 
the  like  (§  393.  n.)  ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  apposition  like  a  noun  (§  282.  b). 

Rules  of  Agreement 

286.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles  agree 
with  their  nouns  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case :  — 
vir  fortis,  a  brave  man. 
ilia  mulier,  that  woman. 
urbium  m&gnarum,  of  great  cities, 
cum  ducentis  mHitibus,  with  two  hundred  soldiers, 
imper&tor  victns  est,  tJie  general  was  beaten. 
seditae  sunt  tempest&tes,  storms  followed, 

NoTiB.  —  All  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  apply  also  to  adjective  pronouns 
and  to  participles. 

a.  With  two  or  more  nouns  the  adjective  is  regularly  plural,  but 
often  agrees  with  the  nearest  (especially  when  attributive)  :  — 

NIsus  et  Euryalus  prinu  (Aen.  v.  294),  Nisus  and  EuryaXus  first, 
Caesaris  omni  et  grfttia  et  opibus  fraor  (Fam.  i.  9.  21),  I  enjoy  all  Coesar^s  favor 
and  resources, 

NoTB. — An  adjective  referring  to  two  nouns  connected  by  the  preposition  cum  is 
occasionaUy  plural  (synesis,  §  280.  a):  as,— luba  cum  LabienO  capti  (B.  Air.  52),  Juba 
aTid  LabienuB  were  taken. 

6.  A  collective  noun  may  take  an  adjective  of  a  different  gender 
and  number  agreeing  with  the  gender  and  number  of  the  individuals 
implied  {synesis,  §  280.  a) :  — 

pars  certare  parati  (Aen.  v.  108),  a  part  ready  to  contend. 

colOniae  aliquot  deductae,  Prisci  LatinI  appcliati  (Liv.  i.  3),  several  colonies 

were  planted  (led  out)  [of  men]  called  Old  Latins. 
multitadO  convicti  sunt  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  a  multitude  were  convicted. 
magna  pars  raptae  (id.  i.  9),  a  large  part  [of  the  women]  were  seized. 

NoTB.  •—  A  superlative  in  the  predicate  rarely  takes  the  gender  of  a  partitive  geni- 
tive by  which  it  is  limited:  as, — v515ci88imum  animalium  delphinus  est  (Plin.  N.  H. 
ix.  20),  the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  [creature]  of  creatures. 
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287.  One  adjective  may  belong  in  sense  to  two  or  more  nouns 
of  different  genders.     In  such  cases,  — 

1.  An  Attributive 'Adjective  agrees  with  the  nearest  noun: — 

mttltae  operae  ao  labOris,  of  much  trovble  and  toil, 
•    vita  mOrgsque  mci,  my  life  arid  character, 

tlL  res,  8l  vir,  si  tempus  fiUom  dignum  fuit  (MU.  10),  if  any  thing,  if  any 
man,  if  any  time  was  Jit, 

2.  A  Predicate  Adjective  may  agree  with  the  nearest  noun,  if  the 
nouns  form  one  connected  idea :  — 

f actus  est  strepitus  et  admurmuratiO  (Verr.  i.  45),  a  noise  of  assent  was  m,ade 
(noise  and  murmur). 
Note.  — This  is  only  when  the  copula  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  (§  317.  c). 

3.  But  generally,  a  Predicate  Adjective  will  be  masculine,  if  nouns 
of  different  genders  mean  living  beings;  neuter,  if  things  without 
life :  — 

uxor  delude  ac  llberl  amplexi  (Llv.  11.  40),  then  his  wife  and  children  embraced 

him, 
labor  (m.)  voluptftsque  (f.)  societate  qu&dam  inter  sS  n&tCLr&U  sunt  iOncta  (n.) 

(id.  y.  4),  labor  and  delight  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  natural  aUi- 

ance. 

4.  If  nouns  of  different  genders  include  both  living  beings  and 
things  without  life,  a  Predicate  Adjective  is  sometimes  masculine  (or 
feminine),  sometimes  neuter,  and  sometimes  agrees  in  gender  with 
the  nearest  if  that  is  plural :  — 

rex  rSgiaque  classls  tina  profecti  (Llv.  xxL  60),  the  king  and  the  royal  fleet  set 

out  together, 
D&ttira  inimica  sunt  libera  clYit&3  et  rSx  (id.  xliv.  24),  by  nature  a  free  state 

and  a  king  are  hostile, 
ISgatOs  sortesque  Oraculi  ezspectandSs  (id.  v.  15),  that  the  ambassadors  and 

the  replies  of  the  oracle  should  be  waited  for, 

a*  Two  or  more  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  gender  may  have  a 
Predicate  Adjective  in  the  neuter  plural  (cf.  §  289.  c):  — 

stultitla  et  temerit&s  et  Initistitia  .  .  .  suntfugiendaCFln.  ill.  80), /o%,fa8^ 
ness,  and  injustice  are  [things]  to  be  shunned. 

Adjectives  used  Substantively 

288.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  Nouns  (suhgtantively)^  the 
masculine  usually  to  denote  men  ov  people  in  general  of  that  kind^ 
the  feminine  women,  and  the  neuter  things  :  — 
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omnSs,  aU  men  (everybody).  omnia,  aU  things  (eyerything). 

m^Ores,  ancestors,  luiuOres,  descendants. 

ROm&nl,  Romans,  barbari,  barbarians, 

Uberta,  afreedwoman,  Sablnae,  the  Sabine  wives. 

sapiens,  a  sage  (philosopher).  amicus,  a  friend. 

boni,  the  good  (good  people).  bona,  goods^  property. 

Note. — The  plural  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles  is  very  common  in  this 
use.  The  singular  is  comparatively  rare  except  in  the  neuter  (§  289.  a,  c)  and  in  words 
that  have  become  practically  nouns. 

a.  Certain  adjectives  have  become  practically  nouns,  and  are  often 
modified  by  other  adjectives  or  by  the  possessive  genitive :  — 

tuus  vicinus  proximus,  your  next-door  neighbor, 
propinqni  cSterl,  his  other  relatives. 
mens  aequ&lis,  a  man  of  my  own  age. 

6ias  familiiris  Catillna  (Har.  Besp.  6),  his  intimate  friend  CatUine, 
Leptae  nostri  famili&xissimus  (Fam.  ix.  13.  2),  a  very  close  friend  of  our  friend 
Lepta. 

h.  When  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  substantive  use  of  an 
adjective,  a  noun  must  be  added :  — 

boni,  the  good;  omnia,  everything  (all  things) ;  but, — 
potentia  omxdum  rerum,  power  over  everything, 

c.  Many  adjectives  are  used  substantively  either  in  the  singular 
or  the  plural,  with  the  added  meaning  of  some  noun  which  is  under- 
stood from  constant  association :  — 

Afrlcus  [ventus],  the  southwest  wind;  lanuarius  [mCnsis],  January;  vitu- 
lina  [carO],  veal  (calf's  flesh) ;  fera  [bestia],  a  wild  beast;  patria  [terra], 
the  fatherland ;  Gallia  [terra],  Gavl  (the  land  of  the  Gall!);  hibema 
[castra],  wirder  quarters;  trirgmis  [navis],  a  three-banked  galley ,  trireme; 
argentarius  [faber],  a  silversmith;  r6gia  [domus],  the  palace;  Latinae 
[feriae],  the  Latin  festival. 

Note.— These  adjectives  are  spedfie  in  meaning,  not  generic  like  those  ii^  §  288. 
They  include  the  names  of  winds  and  months  (§  31), 
For  Nouns  used  as  Adjectives,  see  §  321.  c. 
For  Adverbs  used  like  Adjectives,  see  §  321.  d. 

289.  Neuter  Adjectives  are  used  substantively  in  the  following 
special  senses :  — 

a*  The  neuter  singular  may  denote  either  a  single  object  or  an 
abstract  quality :  — 

raptS  vivere,  to  live  by  plunder,  in  ftridS,  on  dry  ground, 

honestnm,  an  honorable  act,  or  virtue  (as  a  quality). 

opus  est  mAtflratS,  there  is  need  of  Jiaste.    [Of.  impersonal  passives,  §  208.  d.] 
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6.  The  neuter  plural  is  used  to  signify  objects  in  general  having 
the  quality  denoted,  and  hence  may  stand  for  the  abstract  idea :  — 

honesta,  honorable  deeds  (in  general).       praeterita,  IMpast  (lit.,  bygones), 
omnes  fortia  laudant,  all  men  praise  bravery  (brave  things). 

c.  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive  or  predicate 
noun  with  a  noun  of  different  gender  (cf .  §  287.  a) :  — 

triste  lupus  stabuUs  (Eel.  iii.  80),  the  wolf  [is]  a  griewms  thing  for  the  fold. 
yariam  et  mutabile  semper  fSmina  (Aen.  iv.  569),  woman  is  ever  a  cJumging 

and  fickle  thing. 
malum  mihi  yid€tur  esse  mors  (Tusc.  1.  9),  death  seems  to  me  to  be  an  eeil. 

d.  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  attributive  or  a  predicate 
adjective  with  an  infinitive  or  a  substantive  clause :  — 

istnc  ipsum  nOn  esse  (Tusc.  i.  12),  that  very  ^^  not  to  be.'''' 

hfimlnom  est  err^e,  to  err  is  human. 

alittd  est  errare  Caesarem  nolle,  aliud  nOlle  miserSrl  (Lig.  16),  it  i<  one  thirig 

to  be  unwilling  that  Ca&sar  should  err^  another  to  be  unwilling  that  lie 

should  pity. 

Adjectives  with  Adverbial  Force 

290.  An  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  subject  or  object,  is  often 

used  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  so  has  the  force  of  an 

adverb :  — 

piimus  ySnit,  lie  was  the  first  to  come  (came  first). 

nflllas  dubitO,  I  no  way  dotibt. 

laeti  audiere,  tliey  were  glad  to  hear. 

erat  BOmae  frequSns  (Rose.  Am.  16),  he  was  often  at  Rome. 

sSras  in  caelum  rededs  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2.  46),  mayst  thou  return  late  to  Jieaven. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives 

291.  Besides  their  regular  signification  (as  in  English),  the 
forms  of  comparison  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a*  The  Comparative  denotes  a  considerable  or  excessive  degree  of 
a  quality:  as, — brevier,  rather  short ;  aud&cior,  too  bold. 

6.  The  Superlative  (of  eminence)  often  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  a  quality  without  implying  a  distinct  comparison:  as,  —  rnOns 
altissimus,  a  very  high  mountain. 

NoTB. — The  Superlative  of  Eminence  is  much  used  in  complimentary  references 
to  persons  and  may  often  be  translated*  by  the  simple  positive. 
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c.  With  quam^  vel,  or  finus  the  Superlative  denotes  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree :  — 

qaam  plozimi,  as  many  as  possible. 

quam  mazimS  potest  (maxiing  quam  potest),  as  much  as  can  he, 

yel  minimas,  the  very  least. 

yir  dnos  doctissimus,  the  one  most  learned  man. 

NoTB  1.  —  A  high  degree  of  a  quality  is  also  denoted  by  such  adverbs  as  admoduo, 
TaldS,  very^  or  by  per  or  prae  in  composition  (§  267.  d.  1) :  as,  —  valdS  maltts,  very  bad=z 
pessimns;  penn&gnas,  very  great;  praealtus,  very  high  (or  deep). 

NoTB  2.  —  A  low  degree  of  a  quality  is  indicated  by  sab  in  composition :  as,  -r  sab- 
rftsticas,  rather  chtoniah ,  or  by  mintts,  not  very ;  minimS,  not  at  all ;  panim,  not  enough ; 
nSn  satis,  not  much. 

Note  3.— The  comparative  miidrCs  (for  mAidrSs  nfttfi,  greater  by  birth)  has  the  spe- 
cial signification  of  ancestors ;  so  minorSs  often  means  descendants. 

For  the  Superlative  with  quisqae,  see  §  313.  b.  For  the  construction  of  a  substantive 
after  a  Comparative,  see  §§  ^06,  407 ;  for  that  of  a  clause,  see  §  535.  c,  571.  a.  For  the 
Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference  with  a  Comparative  (multO  etc.),  see  §  414. 

292.  When  two  qualities  of  an  object  are  compared,  both  adjec- 
tives are  in  the  Comparative :  — 

longior  quam  Hltior  acies  erat  (Liv.  xxvii.  48),  tAe  line  was  longer  than  it  was 

broad  (or,  raiher  long  than  broad), 
ySiior  quam  grfttior  (id.  xxii.  88),  more  true  than  agreeaUe. 

NoTB.—So  also  with  adverbs:  as, — libentius  quam  vCrius  (Mil.  78),  with  mor^ 
freedom  than  truth. 

a.  Where  mag^s  is  used,  both  adjectives  are  in  the  positive :  — 
disertus  magis  quam  sapiens  (Att.  x.  1.  4),  eloquent  rather  than  wise, 
cUri  magis  quam  honesti  (lug.  8),  more  renowned  than  honorable, 

NoTB. —  A  comparative  and  a  positive,  or  even  two  positives,  are  sometimes  con« 
nected  by  quam.    This  use  is  rarer  and  less  elegant  than  those  before  noticed :  — 

cUns  mfti5ribus  quam  vetuslas  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  61),  of  a  family  more  famous  than 

old, 
vehementias  quam  cautS  (Tac.  Agr.  4),  with  mjorefury  than  good  heed, 

293.  Superlatives  (and  more  rarely  Comparatives)  denoting 
order  and  succession  —  also  medius,  [cfiterus],  reliquus  —  usually 
designate  not  what  object,  but  what  part  of  it,  is  meant :  — 

stsmmos  mOns,  th£  top  of  the  hill. 

in  oltimS  plated,  at  the  end  of  the  place, 

prior  ftctio,  the  earlier  part  of  an  action, 

reliqui  captlvl,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

in  coUe  mediS  (B.  G.  i.  24),  halfway  up  the  hill  (on  the  middle  of  the  hill). 

inter  cSteram  plftnitiem  (lug.  92),  in  a  region  elsewhere  level. 

NoTB.  —  A  similar  use  is  found  in  sSrft  (mnlti)  nocte,  late  at  night f  and  the  like.  But 
medium  viae,  the  middle  of  the  way  ;  multom  di$i,  much  of  the  day,  also  occur. 
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PRONOUNS 

294.  A  Pronoun  indicates  some  person  or  thing  without  either  naming  or  describ- 
ing it.  Pronouns  are  derived  from  a  distinct  class  of  roots,  which  seem  to  have  denoted 
only  ideas  of  place  and  direction  (§  228.  2),  and  from  which  nouns  or  verbs  can  very 
rarely  be  formed.  They  may  therefore  stand  for  Nouns  when  the  i)erson  or  thing, 
being  already  present  to  the  senses  or  imagination,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out,  not 
ncimed. 

Some  pronouns  indicate  the  object  in  itself,  without  reference  to  its  class,  and  have 
no  distinction  of  gender.  These  are  Personal  Pronouns.  They  stand  syntactically 
for  Nouns,  and  have  the  same  construction  as  nouns. 

Other  pronouns  designate  a  particular  object  of  a  class,  and  take  the  gender  of  the 
individuals  of  that  class.  These  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns.  They  stand  for 
Adjectives;  and  have  the  same  construction  as  adjectives. 

Others  are  used  in  both  ways ;  and,  though  called  adjective  pronouns,  may  also  be 
treated  as  personal,  taking,  however,  the  gender  of  the  object  indicated. 

In  accordance  with  their  meanings  and  uses.  Pronouns  are  classified  as  follows:  — 
Personal  Pronouns  (§  295).  Interrogative  Pronouns  (§  333). 

Demonstrative  Pronouns  (§  296).         Relative  Pronouns  (§  303). 
Reflexive  Pronouns  (§  299).  Indefinite  Pronouns  (§  309). 

Possessive  Pronouns  (§  302). 

Personal  Pronouns 

295.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have,  in  general,  the  same  con- 
structions as  nouns. 

a.  The  personal  pronouns  are  not  expressed  as  subjects,  except  for 
distinction  or  emphasis  :  — 

te  vocO,  I  call  you.    But,  — 

quis  m6  vocat  ?  ego  t6  vocQ,  wJio  is  calling  met  I  (emphatic)  am  caUing  you, 

6.  The  personal  pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural, 
that  in  -um  being  used  partitively  (§  346),  and  that  in  -I  oftenest 
objectively  (§  348)  :  — 

m^ior  vestrum,  the  elder  of  you. 

habetis  ducem  memorem  vestri,  oblltam  sul  (Cat  iv.  19),  you  have  a  leader 

who  thinks  (is  mindful)  of  you  and  forgets  (is  forgetful  of)  himae{f. 
pars  nostrum,  apart  (i.e.  some)  of  us. 

NoTB  1.— The  genitives  nostrum,  vestrum,  are  occasionally  used  objectively  (§  348): 
as,  —  cupidus  vestrum  (Verr.  iii.  224) ,  fond  of  you ;  custSs  vestrum  (Cat.  iii.  29) ,  the  guar- 
dian of  you  (your  guardian). 

NoTB  2. — "  One  of  themselves  "  is  expressed  by  unus  ex  suis  or  Ipds  (rarely  ex  85), 
or  unus  suorum. 

c.  The  Latin  has  no  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  except 
the  reflexive  sS.  The  want  is  supplied  by  a  Demonstrative  or  Eela- 
tive(§§  296.  2,308./). 
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Demonstrative  Pronouns 

296.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  used  either  adjectively  or 
substantively. 

1.  As  adjectives,  they  follow  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjec- 
tives and  are  called  Adjective  Pronouns  or  Pronominal  Adjectives 
(§§286,287):  — 

hdc  proeliO  facto,  after  this  battle  was  fought  (this  battle  having  been  fought). 

e5dem  proeliO,  in  tJie  same  battle. 

ex  el8  aedificils,  out  of  those  buildings. 

2.  As  substantives,  they  are  equivalent  to  personal  pronoims.  This 
ase  is  regular  in  the  oblique  cases,  especially  of  is :  — 

Caesar  et  exercitus  ^ius,  Ccesar  and  his  army  (not  sans).     [But,  Caesar 

ezercitum  suum  dimlsit,  Coesar  disbanded  his  [own]  army.] 
si  obeldSs  ab  eU  dentur  (B.  G.  i.  14),  if  hostages  should  be  given  by  them 

(persons  just  spoken  of), 
hi  sunt  extra  prOvinciam  trans  Khodanum  prim!  (id.  i.  10),  they  (those  just 

mentioned)  are  the  first  [inhabitants]  across  tJie  Rhone. 
iUe  minimum  propter  adulescentiam  poterat  (id.  i.  20),  he  (emphatic)  had 

very  little  power,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

a»  An  adjective  pronoun  usually  agrees  with  an  appositive  or 
predicate  noun,  if  there  be  one,  rather  than  with  the  word  to  which 
it  refers  (cf.  §306):  — 

hic  locus  est  tinus  quO  perfugiant ;  hie  portus,  haec  arx,  haec  ftra  sociOrum 
(Verr.  v.  126),  this  is  the  only  place  to  which  they  can  flee  for  r^uge;  this 
is  the  haven,  this  the  citadel,  this  the  altar  of  the  allies. 

rtrum  caput  hdc  erat,  hic  fOns  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17. 45),  this  was  the  head  of  things, 
this  the  source. 

Mill  sapientiam  interpretantur  qaam  adhtic  mortfilis  nfimO  est  cOnsectltus 
[for  id  .  .  .  quod]  (LaeL  18),  they  explain  that  [thing]  to  be  wisdom  which 
no  man  ever  yet  attained. 

297.  The  main  uses  of  Mc,  ille,  iste,  and  is  are  the  following: — 

a.  Hic  is  used  of  what  is  near  the  speaker  (in  time,  place,  or 
thought).     It  is  hence  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person. 

It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  speaker  himself ;  sometimes  for  "  the 
latter "  of  two  persons  or  things  mentioned  in  speech  or  writing ; 
more  rarely  for  "  the  f ormer,'*  when  that,  though  more  remote  on  the 
written  page^  is  neaier  the  speaker  in  timey  place,  or  thought.  Often 
it  refers  to  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
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b*  nie  is  used  of  what  is  remote  (in  time,  etc.) ;  and  is  hence  called 
the  demonstrative  of  the  third  person. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  "  the  former  " ;  also  (usually  follow- 
ing its  noun)  of  what  is  famous  or  well-known;  often  (especially  the 
neuter  illud)  to  mean  "  the  following." 

c*  Iste  is  used  of  what  is  between  the  two  others  in  remoteness : 
often  in  allusion  to  the  person  addressed, — hence  called  the  demon- 
strative of  the  second  person. 

It  especially  refers  to  one's  opponent  (in  court,  etc.),  and  fre- 
quently implies  antagonism  or  contempt. 

d*  Is  is  a  weaker  demonstrative  than  the  others  and  is  especially 

common  as  a  personal  pronoun.     It  does  not  denote  any  special  object, 

but  refers  to  one  just  mentioned,  or  to  be  afterwards  explained  by  a 

relative.     Often  it  is  merely  a  correlative  to  the  relative  qtrt :  — 

venit  mihi  obviam  tuus  puer,  is  mihi  litterfts  abs  t6  reddidit  (Att.  IL  1.  1), 

your  hoy  met  me,  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  you, 
eum  quern,  one  whom. 
euin  cOnsulein  qui  nOn  dabitet  (Cat  iv.  24),  a  consul  who  wiU  not  hesitate. 

e.  The  pronouns  Mc,  ille,  and  is  are  used  to  point  in  either  direction, 
back  to  something  just  mentioned  or  forward  to  something  about  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  neuter  forms  often  refer  to  a  clause,  phrase,  or  idea :  — 
est  illad  quidem  yel  maximum,  animum  yidere  (Tusc.  1.  62),  that  is  in  truth 
a  very  great  thing, — to  seethe  soul. 

/•  The  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  as  pronouns  of  refer- 
ence, to  indicate  with  emphasis  a  noun  or  phrase  just  mentioned :  — 
nOllam  virtils  aliam  mercedem  deslderat  praeter  hanc  laudis  (Arch.  28), 
virtue  wants  no  other  reward  except  that  [just  mentioned]  of  praise. 

Note. — But  the  ordinary  English  nse  of  that  cf  is  hardly  known  in  Latin.  Com- 
monly the  genitiye  construction  is  continued  without  a  pronoun,  or  some  other  con- 
struction is  preferred :  — 

cum  ei  SimOnides  artem  memoriae  poUicSretur :  obfiyiSnis,  inquit,  mallem  (Fin.  ii. 
104),  when  Simonides  promised  him  the  art  of  memory,  **I  should  pr^er," 
said  he,  *'  [that]  of  forgelfulness." 
Caesaris  exercitus  PompdiinSs  ad  Pharsalum  yicit,  the  army  of  Ctuar  dtfeated 
that  of  Pompey  (the  Pompeians)  at  Pharsalus. 


The  main  uses  of  idem  and  ipse  are  as  follows :  — 
a.  When  a  quality  or  act  is  ascribed  with  emphasis  to  a  person 
or  thing  already  named,  is  or  idem  (often  with  the  concessive  qnidem) 
is  used  to  indicate  that  person  or  thin^r :  — 
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per  ^am  servum  et  earn  ex  gladiatOriO  ItidO  (Att.  i.  16.  6),  by  means  of  a 

single  slave,  and  that  too  one  from  the  gladiatorial  school, 
vincula,  et  ea  sempitema  (Cat.  iv.  7),  imprisonment,  and  that  perpetual, 
Ti.  Gracchus  regnum  occupare  cOnatus  est,  vel  regnavit  is  quidem  paucOs 
mgnsis  (Lael.  41),  TtberiiLS  Gracchus  tried  to  iLSurp  royal  power,  or 
rather  he  actually  reigned  a  few  months. 

Note.  —  So  rarely  with  ille ;  as, — nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra 
(Aen.  V.  457),  now  dealing  redoubled  blows  with  his  right  hand,  now  (he)  with  his  left, 
pn  imitation  of  the  Homeric  S  ye :  cf .  Aen.  v.  334 ;  ix.  796.] 

6.  Idem,  the  same,  is  often  used  where  the  English  requires  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  {also,  too,  yet,  at  the  same  time):  — 

OratiOsplendida  et  grandis  et  eadem  in  primls  facgta  (Brut.  273),  an  oration, 

brilliant,  able,  and  very  witty  too. 
cum  [haec]  dicat,  negat  idem  esse  in  De5  gratiam  (N.  D.  i.  121),  wJien  he 
says  this,  he  denies  also  that  there  is  mercy  with  Ood  (he,  the  same  man). 

Note. — This  is  really  the  same  use  as  in  a  ahove,  but  in  this  case  the  pronoun 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  in  English. 

c.  The  intensive  ipse,  self,  is  used  with  any  of  the  other  pronouns, 

with  a  noun,  or  with  a  temporal  adverb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  — 

torpe  mihi  ipsi  vidsbatur  (Phil.  i.  9),  even  to  me  (to  me  myself)  it  seemed 

disgraceful, 
id  ipsum,  that  very  thing;  quod  ipsum,  which  of  itself  alone. 
in  eum  ipsum  locum,  to  that  very  place. 
torn  ipsum  (Off.  11.  60),  at  that  very  time. 

Note  1. — The  emphasis  of  ipse  is  often  expressed  in  English  hjjust,  very,  mere,  etc. 

Note  2.  — In  English,  the  pronouns  himself  etc.  are  used  both  intensively  (as,  he 
will  come  himself)  and  reflexively  (as,  he  will  kill  himself) :  in  Latin  the  former  would 
be  translated  by  ipse,  the  latter  by  sS  or  sSsS. 

d»  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  as  follows :  — - 

1.  As  an  emphatic  pronoun  of  the  third  person :  — 

idque  rei  ptiblicae  praeclarum,  ipsis  glCriOsum  (Phil.  ii.  27),  and  this  was 

splendid  for  the  state,  glorious  for  themselves. 
omngs  boni  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit  (id.  ii.  29),  all  good  men  so  far  as  was  in 

their  power  (in  themselves). 
di  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent  (Aen.  viii.  484),  may  the  gods  hold  in 

reserve  [such  a  fate]  to  fall  on  his  oum  and  his  son-in-law^ s  head, 

2.  To  emphasize  an  omitted  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person :  — 
vObiscum  ipsi  recordamini  (Phil.  ii.  1),  remember  in  your  own  minds  (your- 
selves with  yourselves). 

3.  To  distinguish  the  principal  personage  from  subordinate  persons :  — 
ipse  dixit  (cf.  a^bt  ^0a),  he  (the  Master)  said  it. 

NOmentanus  erat  super  ipsum  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  23),  Nomentanus  was  above  [the 
host]  himself  [at  table]. 
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e.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  instead  of  a  reflexive  (see  i  300.  b). 
/.  Ipse  usually  agrees  with  the  subject,  even  when  the  real  empha- 
sis in  English  is  on  a  reflexive  in  the  predicate  :  — 

mS  ipM  c0ns5lor  (Lael.  10),  I  comoh  myaeff*  [Not  mS  iptoim  «8  the  Eng- 
lish would  lead  us  to  ej^pect.] 

ReAiidve  Pronoiiiw 

299.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  (sg),  and  usually  its  corresponding 

possessive  (suus),  are  used  in  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject 

of  the  sentence  or  clause ;  — 

se  ex  navl  prOiScit  (B.  6.  iy.  25),  k§  tkrm  Aimae(f  >rom  the  9k(g^ 
Dunmorlgem  ad  sS  vocat  (id,  i.  20),  h$  eoUa  IHumwuriA  to  him^ 
■ese  oastrls  tenSbant  (id.  ill.  S4),  U<y  k^  th$matit9m  m  cai^p. 
contemnl  sS  putaut  (Cat.  M.  65),  ih^y  think  th^  ore  de9api9ed^ 
Caesar  buSlb  cOpias  subdacit  (B.  Q,  u  S2),  Ccesor  leads  v^p  kU  troqpt. 
Caesar  statuit  sibi  KhSnum  esse  trClnseundum  (id.  iy,  16),  Coeaar  decided  that 
hs  mrist  cross  the  Rhine  (the  Rhine  must  be  crossed  by  himself). 

<¥•  For  reflexives  of  the  flrst  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  personal  pronouns  (mei,  tui,  etc.)  and  the  carresponding  pos- 
sessives  (meus^  tuua,  etc.)  are  used ;  ~ 

morti  mS  obtull  (Mil.  94),  I  have  exposed  myself  to  death, ' 

hinc  tS  rfiglnae  ad  llmina  perfier  (Aen.  i.  880),  do  you  go  (bear  yourself) 

hence  to  ike  q^eeok^s  ikreaJ^oML 
quid  est  quod  tantis  nSs  in  labOribus  exeroeftmos  (Areb.  98),  wha^  remse^  is 

there  why  we  should  exert  oursetves  in  so  great  toils  f 
singulis  y5bi8  noySnOs  ex  turmis  manipullBque  vestiT  simllte  elfglte  (Lhr. 

xxi.  64),  for  eodb  ofyonprnk  oiiAfirom  Uk%  sqwiAros^  (UiA  mmmifte^  mine 

like  yourselves, 

300.  In  a  subordinate  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  there  is  a 
double  use  of  Reflexives, 

1.  The  reflexive  may  always  be  used  to  refer  to  Hhe  subject  of  its 
own  clause  (Direct  Refiexive) ;  -^ 

iHdicarl  potest  quantum  babeat  in  8$  boul  cQostantia  (B.  G.  L  40)^  tt  con  he 
determined  how  much  good  firmness  possesses  (has  in  itself). 

[Caesar]  nOluit  eum  locum  vac&re,  ne  -German!  6  sqIb  fDtibiis  trSnsIrent 
(id.  i.  28),  Ccesar  did  not  wish  this  place  to  He  vacant^  for  fear  the  Ger- 
mans wotdd  cross  over  from  thekf  tenitums. 

A  qua  significatio  yirtQtis  Sluceat  ad  quam  ak  sivuUa  antmus  adplioet  et 
adiungat  (Lael.  48),  if  any  sign  of  virtue  skiasis  forth  to  vikkh  a  similar 
disposition  may  attach  its^. 
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2.  If  the  subordinate  clause  expresses  the  words  or  thought  of  the 
subject  of  the  main  clause,  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  to  refer  to 
that  subject  {Indirect  Reflexive)  ;  — 

petierunt  at  tibi  licSret  (B.  6.  i.  30),  they  begged  that  it  might  be  allowed 

them  (the  petitioners), 
locius  DtLntium  mittit,  nisi  subsidium  tibi  submittatur  (id.  ii.  6),  Icciua  sends 

a  message  that  unless  relief  be  furnished  him,  etc. 
decima  legiO  el  gratiSs  Sgit,  quod  d@  sS  optimum  iddicium  f^cisset  (id.  i.  41), 

the  tenth  legion  thanked  him  because  [they  said]  he  had  expressed  a  high 
.  opinion  of  them, 
A  obsidfis  ab  els  (the  Helvetians)  sibi  (Csesar,  who  is  the  speaker)  dentur,  se 

(Caesar)  cum  els  pacem  esse  facttlrum  (id.  i.  14),  [Csesar  said  that]  if 

hostages  were  given  him  by  them  he  would  make  peace  with  them. 

Note.  —  Sometimes  the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  reflexive  refers  is  not  the 
grammatical  subject  of  the  main  clause,  though  it  is  in  effect  the  subject  of  discourse : 
Thus, — cum  ix>si  deo  nihil  minus  gratum  futilrum  sit  quam  n5n  omnibus  patere  ad  s5 
placandum  viam  (Legg.  ii.25),  since  to  God  himself  nothing  will  be  less  pleasing  than 
that  the  way  to  appease  him  t^uld  not  be  open  to  all  m^n, 

a.  If  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  express  the  words  or  thought 
of  the  main  subject,  the  reflexive  is  not  regularly  used,  though  it  is 
occasionally  found :  — 

sunt  ita  multl  ut  e58  career  capere  nOn  possit  (Cat.  ii.  22),  they  are  so  many 
that  the  prison  cannot  hold  them.  [Here  se  could  not  be  used ;  so  also 
in  the  example  following.] 

ibi  in  prozimis  villis  ita  bipartite  fuSrant,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eSs  et  p6ns  inter- 
esset  (id.  iii.  6),  there  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  nearest  farm^ 
houses,  in  two  divisions,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Tiber  and  the  bridge 
were  between  them  (the  divisions). 

nOn  fuit  eO  contentus  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat  (Manil.  25),  he  was  not 
content  with  that  which  had  happened  to  him  beyond  his  hope. 

Compare :  qui  fit,  Maec6n3£,  ut  n@md,  quam  sibi  sortem  seu  ratio  dederit 
sen  fors  obiecerit,  ilia  contentus  vivat  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  1),  how  comes  it, 
Moecenas,  that  nobody  lives  contented  with  that  lot  which  choice  has 
assigned  him  or  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way  f  [Here  sibi  is  used  to 
put  the  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  discontented  man.] 

6.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  instead  of  an  indirect  reflexive, 
either  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  from  carelessness ;  and  in  later  writers 
is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  direct  reflexive :  — 

otlr  d6  suft  virtate  aut  d6  ipsius  dlligentia  dSsp^rarent  (B.  G.  1.  40),  why 
(he  asked)  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  his  diligence  f 

omnia  aut  ipsos  aut  hostes  populates  (Q.  C.  iii.  6.  6),  [they  said  that]  either 
they  themselves  or  the  enemy  had  laid  all  waste.     [Direct  reflexive.] 
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qui  s6  ex  his  minus  timidOs  e^stim&ri  volsbant,  nOn  se  hostem  verSrl,  sed 
angustids  itineris  et  magnitudinem  silv^rum  quae  intercSderent  inter 
ipsos  (the  persons  referred  to  by  se  above)  atque  Ariovistum  . . .  timers 
"  dicebant  {B.  G.  i.  39),  those  of  them  who  wished  to  be  thought  leas  timid 
said  they  did  not  fear  the  enemy,  but  were  afraid  of  the  narrows  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  forests  which  were  between  themselves  and  Ariovistus, 

audlstis  nuper  dicere  I6gat5s  TyndaritanOs  Mercurium  qui  sacrls  anniver- 
sariis  apud  eos  coleretur  esse  sublatum  (Verr.  iv.  84),  you  have  just  heard 
the  ambassadors  from  Tyndaris  say  thai  the  statue  of  Mercury  which  was 
worshipped  with  annual  rites  among  them  was  taken  away.  [Here  Cicero 
wavers  between  apad  eos  colebatur,  a  remark  of  his  own,  and  ,apad  8$ 
coleretur,  the  words  of  the  ambassadors,  eos  does  not  strictly  refer  to 
the  ambassadors,  but  to  the  people  —  the  Tyndaritani.] 

301.  Special  uses  of  the  Reflexive  are  the  following :  — 

a.  The  reflexive  in  a  subordinate  clause  sometimes  refers  to  the 
subject  of  a  suppressed  main  clause :  — 

Paetus  omnis  librOs  quOs  frater  suas  reliquisset  mihi  dOnavit  (Att.  ii.  1), 
Pcstus  gave  me  all  the  books  which  (as  he  said  in  the  act  of  donation) 
his  brother  had  l^  him,, 

6.  The  refleiive  may  refer  to  any  noun  or  pronoun  in  its  own  clause 
which  is  so  emphasized  as  to  become  the  subject  of  discourse:  — 

Sdcratem  clv6s  sui  interf6c6runt,  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  fellow^ 

citizens, 
qui  poterat  saltis  sua  cuiquam  nOn  probarl  (Mil.  81),  how  can  any  one  fail 

to  approve  his  own  safety  f    [In  this  and  the  preceding  example  the 

emphasis  is  preserved  in  English  by  the  change  of  voice.] 
banc  si  secQti  erunt  sui  comit6s  (Cat.  ii.  10),  this  man,  if  his  companions 

follow  him. 

Note.  —  Occasionally  the  clause  to  which  the  reflexive  reaUy  belongs  is  absorbed : 
as, — studeO  sanare  sibi  ipsSs  (Cat.  ii.  17),  /  am  anxious  to  cure  th^se  men  for  their  own 
benq^  (i.e.  ut  sini  sibi  sint). 

c.  Suus  is  used  for  one^s  own  as  emphatically  opposed  to  that  of 
others,  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  and  with  reference  to  any  word 
in  it :  — 

suis  flammis  delete  Fidenas  (Liv.  iv.  33),  destroy  Fidenm  wUh  its  own  fires 
(the  fires  kindled  by  that  city,  figuratively).     [Cf.  Cat.  i.  32.] 

d*  The  reflexive  may  depend  upon  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective:  — 
sui  laus,  self -praise. 
habetis  ducem  memorem  vestrl,  oblitum  sui  (Cat.  iv.  19),  you  have  a  leader 

mindful  of  you,  forgetful  of  himself, 
perditi  homings  cum  sui  similibus  servis  (Phil.  i.  6),  aband(med  men  vjith 

slaves  like  themselves. 
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e.  The  reflexive  may  refer  io  the  subject  implied  in  an  infinitive 
or  verbal  abstract  used  indefinitely :  — 

contentum  sals  r€bus  esse  maximae  sunt  divitlae  (Far.  51) ,  the  greatest 

weaUh  18  to  be  content  mth  one^a  own, 
cui  prOposita  sit  cOnservatiO  sui  (Fin.  v.  87),  one  whose  aim  is  se^f-preservation. 

/.  Inter  sS  (nOs,  vOs),  among  themselves  (ourselves,  yourselves),  is 
regularly  used  to  express  reciprocal  action  or  relation:  — 
inter  s5  cOnfligunt  (Cat.  i.  26),  contend  with  ea^h  other, 
inter  sS  continentur  (Arch.  2),  are  joined  to  each  other. 

Possessive  Pronouns 

302.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  derivative  adjectives,  which 
take  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong^  not  those  of  the  possessor :  — 

haec  dmamenta  sunt  mea  (Val.  Iv.  4),  these  are  my  jewels,     [mea  is  neuter 

plural,  though  the  speaker  is  a  woman.] 
me!  sunt  OrdinSs,  mea  discrlptio  (Cat.  M.  59),  mine  are  the  rows^  mine  the 

arrangement,     [mea  is  feminine,  though  the  speaker  Is  Cyrus.] 
multa  in  nostrd  collSgiO  praeclara  (id.  64),  [there  are]  many  fine  things  in 

our  college,     [nostro  is  neuter  singular,  though  men  are  referred  to.] 
GermSuI  su&s  cOpi9jsi  castris  Sdux^runt  (B.  G.  i.  61),  the  Germans  led  their 
troops  out  of  the  camp. 

a.  To  express  possession  and  similar  idea*  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns are  regularly  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive 
pronouns  (§ 343.  a):  — 

domus  mea,  my  house,     [Not  domus  mei.] 

pater  noster,  our  father,     [Not  pater  nostri.] 

patrimOnium  tuom,  your  inheritance.     [Not  tui.] 

NoTB  1.  —  Exceptions  are  rare  in  classic  Latin,  common  in  later  writers.  For 
the  use  of  a  possessive  pronoun  instead  of  an  Objective  Genitive,  see  §  348.  a. 

NoTB  2.  —  The  Interrogative  Possessive  ciiius,  -a,  -um,  occurs  in  poetry  and  early 
lAtin :  as, — ciiium  pecus  (Eel.  iii.  1) ,  whose  flock  f  The  genitive  c(kin8  is  generally  used 
instead. 

h*  The  possessives  have  often  the  acquired  meaning  oi peculiar  to, 
favorable  or  propitious  towards,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of :  — 
[petere]  ut  suft  cl6mentia  ac  mansu6tildine  Qtatur  (B.  G.  ii.  14),  they  asked 

(they  said)  that  he  would  show  his  [wonted]  clemency  and  humanity. 
IgnOrantI  quem  portum  petat  nullus  suns  ventus  est  (Sen.  Ep.  71.  3),  te 
him  who  knows  not  what  port  he  is  hound  to,  no  wind  is  fair  (his  own), 
tempore  tu5  pflgnftsti  (Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  10),  did  you  fight  at  a  fit  time? 

Note. — This  use  is  merely  a  natural  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  possess* 
ive,  and  the  pronoun  may  often  be  rendered  literaUy. 
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c.  The  possessives  are  regularly  omitted  (like  other  pronouns) 
when  they  are  plainly  implied  in  the  context :  — 

socium  fraudavit,  he  cheated  his  partner,    [sociom  saam  would  be  distinctive, 
his  partner  (and  not  another's) ;  saum  sociom,  emphatic,  hia  ovm partner,  ] 

d.  Possessive  pronouns  and  adjectives  implying  possession  are 
often  used  substantively  to  denote  some  special  class  or  relation :  — 

nostri,  our  countrymen,  or  men  of  our  party. 

suds  continebat  (B.  G.  i.  15),  he  held  his  men  in  check, 

flamma  extr6ma  meorum  (Aen.  ii.  431),  last  flames  of  my  countrymen, 

Sullani,  the  veterans  of  Sulla^s  army;  Pompeiani,  the  partisans  of  Pompey. 

Note.  —  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  an  eUipsis  here.  The  adjective  becomes 
a  noun  like  other  adjectives  (see  §  288). 

e.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  an  adjective  implying  possession  may 
take  an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number, 
and  case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun :  — 

mea  solius  causa  (Ter.  Heaut.  129),  for  my  sake  only, 
in  nostr5  omnium  flgtH  (Mil.  92),  amid  the  tears  of  us  all, 
ex  Anniana  MilOnis  domo  (Att.  iv.  3.  3),  out  ofAnnius  Milo^s  house,    [Equiva- 
lent to  ex  Amu  MU5nis  domo.] 
nostra  omnium  patria,  the  country  of  us  all. 
suum  ipsius  rggnum,  his  own  kingdom. 
For  the  special  reflexive  use  of  the  possessive  suus,  see  §§  299,  300. 

Relative  Pronouns 

303.  A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  Avlth  some  word  expressed  or  implied  either  in 
its  own  clause,  or  (often)  in  the  antecedent  (demonstrative)  clause.  In  the  fullest  con- 
struction the  antecedent  is  expressed  in  both  clauses,  with  more  commonly  a  corre- 
sponding demx)nstrative  to  which  the  relative  refers :  as,  —  iter  in  ea  loca  f acere  coepit, 
quibus  in  locis  esse  GermanOs  audiebat  (B.  G.  iv.  7),  he  began  to  march  into  those 
PLACES  in  which  places  he  heard  the  Germans  were.  But  one  of  these  noons  is  com- 
monly omitted. 

The  antecedent  is  in  Latin  very  frequently  (rarely  in  English)  found  in  the  relative 
clause,  but  more  commonly  in  the  antecedent  clause. 

Thus  relatives  serve  two  uses  at  the  same  time :  — 

1.  As  Nouns  (or  Adjectives)  in  their  own  clause :  as,  —  ei  qui  Alesiae  obsidebantur 
(B.  G.  vii.  77),  those  who  were  besieged  at  Alesia. 

2.  As  Connectives :  as, — T.  Balventius,  qui  superiOre  annO  primum  pilnm  diixerat 
(id.  V.  35),  Titus  Balventius  j  who  the  year  before  had  been  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank. 

When  the  antecedent  is  in  a  different  sentence,  the  relative  is  often  equivalent 
to  a  demonstrative  with  a  conjunction :  as,  —  quae  cum  ita  sint  (=et  cum  ea  ita  sint), 
[and]  since  this  is  so. 

The  subordinating  force  did  not  belong  to  the  relative  originally,  but  was  developed 
from  an  interrogative  or  indefinite  meaning  specialized  by  use.  But  the  subordinat- 
ing and  the  later  connective  force  were  acquired  by  qui  at  such  an  early  period  that 
the  steps  of  the  process  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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304.  A  Relative  Pronoun  indicates  a  relation  between  its  own 
clause  and  some  substantive.  This  substantive  is  called  the  Ante- 
cedent of  the  relative. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence  — 
earn  niHil  deloot&bat  quod  ffts  esset  (Mil.  48),  nothing  pleased  him  which  was 
righty 
the  relative  quod  connects  its  antecedent  nihil  with  the  predicate  fas 
Mwt,  indicating  a  relation  between  the  two. 

305.  A  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  G-ender  and 
Number;  but  its  Case  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  clause 
in  which  it  stands :  — 

ea  di&s  qaam  o5nstituerat  ySnit  (B.  G.  i.  8),  that  day  which  he  had  appointed 

•  came. 
pontem  qui  erat  ad  Genavam  iubet  rescind!  (id.  i.  7),  he  orders  the  bridge 

which  was  near  Geneva  to  be  cut  down. 
AduatucI,  d6  quibus  supra  dlximus,  domum  revertgrunt  (id.  ii.  29),  the 

AdiLotuci,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above^  returned  home. 

Note.  —  This  rule  applies  to  all  relative  words  so  far  as  they  are  variable  in  fonn: 
as,  quails,  quantns,  quicumqae,  etc. 

a.  If  a  relative  has  two  or  more  antecedents,  it  follows  the  rules 
for  the  agreement  of  predicate  adjectives  (§§  286,  287) :  — 

filium  et  filiam,  quos  valde  dilexit,  un5  tempore  amisit,  he  lost  at  the  same 

time  a  son  and  a  daughter  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
grandes  nfttti  matrCs  et  parvul!  llberl,  quCrum  utrOrumque  aetas  misericor- 
diam  nOBtram  requlrit  (Verr.  v.  129),  aged  matrons  and  little  children, 
whose  time  of  life  in  each  case  detnands  our  compassion. 
Otium  atque  divitiae,  quae  prima  mortales  putant  (Sail.  Cat.  36),  idleness  and 

wealth,  which  men  count  the  first  (objects  of  desire). 
eae  frugfis  et  fructus  quos  terra  gignit  (N.  D.  ii.  87),  those  fruits  and  crops 
which  the  earth  produces^ 
For  the  Person  of  the  verb  agreeing  with  the  Relative,  see  §  316.  a. 

306.  A  Relative  generally  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  an 
appositive  or  predicate  noun  in  its  own  clause,  rather  than  with 
an  antecedent  of  different  gender  or  number  (cf.  §  296.  a):  — 

more  etiam  quern  Neptfinnm  esse  dIcSbas  (N.  D.  iii.  62),  the  sea,  too,  which 

you  said  was  Neptune.     [Not  quod.] 
Thfibae  Ipsae,  quod  BoeOtiae  caput  est  (Liv.  xlii.  44),  even  Thebes,  which  is 

the  chitf  city  of  Bceotia.     [Not  quae.] 

NoTB. — This  rule  is  oocasionally  violated:  as, — flumen  quod  appellatur  Tamesis 
(B.  G.  V.  11),  a  river  which  is  called  the  Thames. 
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a.  A  relative  occasionally  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  case  (by 
attraction) :  — 

A  aliquid  ag3s  eorum  quorum  c5nsu6stl  (Fam.  v.  14),  ify(m  sTioiUd  do  some- 
thing of  what  you  are  used  to  do,     [For  eorum  quae,] 
Note.  —  Occasionally  the  antecedent  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  relative:  — 
nrbem  quam  statuO  vestra  est  (Aen.  i.  573),  the  city  which  I  am  founding  is  yours. 
Naucratem,  quern  con  venire  volui,  in  navi  nOn  erat  (PI.  Am.  1009),  Naucrates, 
whom  I  wished  to  meet,  was  not  on  hoard  the  ship. 

6.  A  relative  may  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  an  implied 
antecedent :  — 

quartum  genus  ...  qui  in  vetere  aere  alienO  vacillant  (Cat.  ii.  21),  a  fourth 

class,  who  are  staggering  under  old  debts. 
Onus  ex  65  numerO  qui  parati  erant  (lug.  35),  one  of  the  number  [of  those] 

who  were  ready. 
coniuravere  pauci,  d6  qua  [i.e.  conitiratiOne]  dicam  (Sail.  Cat.  18),  a  few 
have  conspired^  of  which  [conspiracy]  I  will  speak. 

Note.  —  So  regularly  when  the  antecedent  is  implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun :  as, 
^nostra  acta,  quos  tyrannos  vocas  (Vat.  29),  the  deeds  of  us^  whom,  you  call  tyrants, 
[Here  quds  agrees  with  the  nostrum  (genitive  plural)  implied  in  nostra.] 

Antecedent  of  the  Relative 

307.  The  Antecedent  Noun  sometimes  appears  in  both  clauses ; 
but  usually  only  in  the  one  that  precedes.  Sometimes  it  is 
wholly  omitted. 

a.  The  antecedent  noun  may  be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause :  — 
loci  nattira  erat  haec  quern  locum  nostrl  dSlSgerant  (B.  G.  ii.  18),  the  naJture 
of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  was  this. 

6.  The  antecedent  noun  may  appear  only  in  the  relative  clause, 
agreeing  with  the  relative  in  case :  — 

quas  res  in  cOnsulatti  nostrO  gessimus  attigit  hic  versibus  (Arch.  28),  he  has 

touched  in  verse  the  things  which  I  did  in^my  consulship, 
quae  prima  innocentis  mihi  defensio  est  oblata  susc6pi  (Sull.  92),  I  under- 
took the  first  defence  of  an  innocent  man  that  was  offered  ms. 

Note. — In  this  case  the  relative  clause  usually  comes  first  (cf.  §  308.  d)  and  a 
demonstrative  usually  stands  in  the  antecedent  clause :  — 

quae  pars  civitatis  calamitatem  populo  RdmanO  intulerat,  ea  princeps  poenas  i>er- 

solvit  (B.  G.  i.  12),  that  part  of  the  state  which  had  brought  disaster  on  the 

Roman  people  was  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty. 
quae  gratia  currum  fuit  vivis,  eadem  sequitur  (Aen.  vi.  653),  tJie  same  pleasure 

that  they  took  in  chariots  in  their  lifetime  follows  them  (after  death). 
qui  fit  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem  ratio  dederit,  ilia  contentus  vivat  (cf .  Hor.  S.  i. 

1. 1),  how  does  it  happen  that  no  one  lives  contented  with  the  lot  which  ch<rioe 

has  assigned  himf 
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€•  The  antecedent  may  be  omitted,  especially  if  it  is  indefinite :  — 
qui  decimae  legiOnis  aquilam  ferebat  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  [the  man]  who  bore  the 

eagle  of  the  tenth  legion. 
qui  cOgnOscerent  misit  (id.  L  21),  he  sent  [men]  to  reconnoitre. 

d.  The  phrase  id  quod  or  quae  rgs  may  be  used  (instead  of  quod 
alone)  to  refer  to  a  group  of  words  or  an  idea :  — 

[obtrectatum  est]  GablniO  dicam  anne  PompSiO?  an  utrlque id  quod  est 

v6rius?  (Manil.  67),  an  affront  has  been  offered— shall  I  say  to  Gabinius 
or  to  Pompey  f  or  —  which  is  truer  —  to  both  f 
multum  sunt  in  v6nati0nibus,  quae  res  vires  alit  (B.  G.  iv.  1),  they  spend 
much  time  in  hunting^  which  [practice]  increases  their  strength. 

Note. — But  quod  alone  often  occurs :  as,  —  Cassius  noster,  quod  mihi  magnae  volup- 
tati  fuit,  hoBtem  rdiecerat  (Fam.  ii.  10),  our  friend  Cassius — which  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me — had  driven  back  the  enemy. 

€•  The  antecedent  noun,  when  in  apposition  with  the  main  clause, 
or  with  some  word  of  it,  is  put  in  the  relative  clause  :  — 

finni  [amici],  ctiius  generis  est  magna  p6nQria  (Lael.  62),  steadfast  friends^ 
a  class  of  which  there  is  great  lack  (of  which  class  there  is,  etc.). 

.  /.  A  predicate  adjective  (especially  a  superlative)  belonging  to  the 
antecedent  may  stand  in  the  relative  clause :  — 

vasa  ea  quae  pulcherrima  apud  eum  viderat  (Verr.  iv.  68),  those  most  beauti^ 
ful  vessels  which  he  had  seen  at  his  house.  [Nearly  equivalent  to  the 
vessels  of  which  he  had  seen  some  very  beautiful  ones.'\ 

Special  Uses  of  the  Relative 

308.  In  the  use  of  Relatives,  the  following  points  are  to  be 
observed :  — 

a.  The  relative  is  never  omitted  in  Latin,  as  it  often  is  in  Eng- 
lish:— 

liber  quem  mihi  dedisti,  the  book  you  gave  me. 

is  sum  qui  semper  ful,  I  am  the  same  man  I  always  was. 

eO  in  locd  est  d6  quo  tibi  locQtus  sum,  he  is  in  the  place  I  told  you  of. 

h.  When  two  relative  clauses  are  connected  by  a  copulative  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun  sometimes  stands  in  the  firsthand  a 
demonstrative  in  the  last :  — 

erat  profectus  obviam  legiOnibus  Macedonicis  quattuor,  qufts  ^ibi  conciliftre 
pectlnia.  cOgitabat  easque  ad  urbem  addtlcere  (Fam.  xii.  23.  2),  he  had 
set  out  to  meet  four  legions  from  Macedonia^  which  he  thought  to  win  over 
to  himself  by  a  gift  of  money  and  to  lead  (them)  to  the  city. 
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e.  A  relative  clause  in  Latin  often  takes  the  place  of  some  other 
construction  in  English,  —  particularly  of  a  participle,  an  appositive, 
or  a  noun  of  agency :  — 

I6g6s  quae  nunc  sunt,  the  existing  laws  (the  laws  which  now  exist). 

Caesar  qui  Galliam  vicit,  Caesar  the  conqiieror  qf  GaiU* 

iusta  gloria  qui  est  fructus  virtutis  (Pison.  67),  true  glory  [wliich  is]  the  fruit 

of  virtue. 
ills  qui  petit,  tht  plaintiff  (he  who  sues), 
qui  legit,  a  reader  (one  who  reads). 

d.  In  formal  or  emphatic  discourse,  the  relative  clause  usually 
comes  first,  often  containing  the  antecedent  noun  (cf .  §  307.  b) :  — 

quae  pan  civit&tis  Helvetiae  Inslgnem  calamitatem  populo  ROm&no  intulerat, 
ea  prlnceps  poenfis  persolvit  (B.  G.  i.  12),  tfie  portion  of  the  Helvetian 
state  which  had  brought  a  serious  disaster  on  the  Roman  people  was  the 
first  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Note.  —  In  colloquial  language,  the  relative  clause  in  such  cases  often  contains  a 
redundant  demonstrative  pronoun  which  logically  belongs  in  the  antecedent  clause  : 
as, — iUe  qui  cOnsulte  cavet,  diuting  iiti  bene  licet  partum  bene  (Plant.  Rud.  1240), 
he  who  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  long  enjoy  what  he  has  well  obtained, 

e.  The  relative  with  an  abstract  noun  may  be  used  in  a  parenthet- 
ical clause  to  characterize  a  person,  like  the  English  sicch :  — 

quae  vestra  prtidentia  est  (Gael.  46),  such  is  your  wisdom.  [Equivalent  to 
pr5  vestra  prudentia.] 

audiss6s  cOmoedOs  vel  lectOrem  vel  lyristSn,  vel,  quae  mea  liberalitas,  omn6s 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  15),  you  would  have  listened  to  comedians,  or  a  reader ,  or  a 
lyre-player,  or — such  is  my  liberality  —  to  all  of  them. 

/.  A  relative  pronoun  (or  adverb)  often  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
an  independent  sentence  or  clause,  serving  to  connect  it  with  the 
sentence  or  clause  that  precedes :  — 

Caesar  statuit  exspectandam  classem;  quae  ubi  conv6nit  (B.  G.  iii.  14), 
Coesar  decided  that  he  must  wait  for  the  fleet;  and  when  this  had  come 
together,  etc. 
quae  qui  audi^bant,  arvd  those  who  heard  this  (which  things). 
quae  cum  ita  sint,  and  since  this  is  so. 

quorum  quod  simile  factum  (Cat.  iv.  13),  what  deed  of  theirs  like  thisf 
qud  cum  v6nisset,  and  when  he  had  come  there  (whither  when  he  had  coiSie). 
Note.  —  This  arrangement  is  common  even  when  another  relative  or  an  interrog- 
ative follows.    The  relative  may  usually  be  translated  by  an  English  demonstrative, 
with  or  without  and. 

g.  A  relative  adverb  is  regularly  used  in  referring  to  an  antecedent 
in  the  Locative  case;  so,  often,  to  express  any  relation  of  place  instead 
of  the  formal  relative  pronoun :  — 
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mortuus  Cdmls  quo  sS  contulerat  (Liv.  ii.  21),  having  died  at  CunuB,  wkUJier 
fie  had  retired,    [Here  in  quam  urbem  might  be  used,  but  not  in  quas.] 

locus  quo  aditus  nSn  erat,  a  place  to  which  (whither)  there  was  no  access. 

r6gna  unde  genus  ducis  (Aen.  v.  801),  t?ie  kingdom  from  which  you  derive 
your  race, 

unde  petitur,  the  d^endant  (he  from  whom  something  is  demanded). 

h.  The  relatives  qui,  qualis,  quantas,  quot,  etc.  are  often  rendered 
simply  by  as  in  English :  — 

Idem  quod  semper,  the  same  as  always. 

cum  esset  t9,lis  qualem  te  esse  video  (Mur.  32),  since  he  was  such  a  man  as  I 

see  you  are. 
tanta  dImicS,tiO  quanta  numquam  fait  (Att.  vii.  1.  2),  such  a  fight  as  never 

was  before, 
tot  mala  quot  sidera  (Ov.  Tr.  i.  6.  47),  as  many  trovMes  as  stars  in  the  sky, 

i.  The  general  construction  of  relatives  is  found  in  clauses  intro- 
duced by  relative  adverbs :  as,  ubi,  quO,  unde,  cum,  quarS. 

Indefinite  Pronouns 

309.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  that  some 
person  or  thing  is  meant,  without  designating  what  one, 

310.  Quia,  quispiam,  aliquis,  quidam,  are  particvlar  indefinites^  mean- 
ing soTTte,  a  certain^  any.  Of  these,  quia,  any  one^  is  least  definite, 
and  quidam,  a  certain  one,  most  definite  ;  aliquis  and  quispiam,  some 
ansy  stand  between  the  two: — 

dixerit  quia  (quispiam),  some  one  may  say. 

aliqui  philosophi  ita  putant,  some  philosophers  think  so,     [quidam  would  mean 

certain  persons  defined  to  the  speaker^s  mind,  though  not  named.] 
habitant  hie  quaedam  muliergs  pauperculae  (Ter.  Ad.  647),  some  poor  women 

live  here  [i.e.  some  women  he  knows  of;  some  women  or  other  would 
'  be  aliquae  or  nescio  quae]. 

a*  The  indefinite  quia  is  rare  except  in  the  combinations  si  quia,  if 
any;  nisi  quia,  if  any  .  .  .  not ;  n6  quia,  lest  any,  in  order  that  none; 
num  quia  (ecquia),  whether  any  ;  and  in  relative  clauses. 

b»  The  compounds  quispiam  and  aliquia  are  often  used  instead  of 
quia  after  si,  niai,  n^,  and  num,  and  are  rather  more  emphatic :  — 
quid  SI  hoc  quispiam  voluit  deus  (Ter.  Eun.  875),  whaJt  if  some  god  had 

desired  this? 
nisi  alicui  suOrum  neg5tium  daret  (Nep.  Dion.  8.  2),  unless  he  should  employ 

some  one  of  his  friends. 
cavebat  Pomp^ius  omnia,  n6  aliquid  vOs  timSretis  (Mil.  66),  Pompey  took 
every  precaution,  so  that  you  might  have  no  fear. 
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311.  In  B.  particular  negative  aliqtiis  (aliqui),  some  one  (some)^  is 
regularly  used,  where  in  a  universal  negative  quisquam,  any  one, 
or  ullus,  any^  would  be  required :  — 

itistitia  numquam  nocet  cuiquam  (Fin.  i.  50),  justice  never  does  harm  to  any- 
body,    [alicui  would  mean  to  somebody  who  possesses  it] 

n5n  sine  aliquo  metti,  not  withotU  c^mefear.  But,  —  sine  ullo  metfl,  vnthout 
any  fear. 

cum  aliquid  nOn  habeas  (Tusc.  i.  88),  when  there  is  something  you  have  not. 

Note.  —  The  same  distinction  holds  between  quis  and  aliquis  on  the  one  hand,  and 
quisquam  (ullus)  on  the  other,  in  conditional  and  other  sentences  when  a  negative  is 
expressed  or  suggested :  — 

si  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  fuit  (Lael.  9),  if  any  man  was  (ever)  a  sage,  he  was. 
dum  praesidia  ulla  fuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  126),  while  there  were  any  anned  forces. 
si  quid  in  te  peccavi  (Att.  iii.  15.  4),  ^  J  have  done  wrong  towards  you  [in  any 
particular  case  (see  §  310)]. 

312.  Quivis  or  quilibet  (any  one  you  will)^  quisquam,  and  the  cor- 
responding adjective  ullus,  any  at  all,  are  general  indefinites. 

Quivis  and  quilibet  are  used  chiefly  in  affirmative  clauses,  quisquam 
and  ullus  in  clauses  where  a  universal  negative  is  expressed  or  sug- 
gested :  — 

nOn  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corlnthum  (Her.  Ep.  i.  17.  S6)y  it  is  not  every 

man^s  luck  to  go  to  Corinth,     [non  cuiquam  would  mean  not  any  man*s.] 

quemlibet  mode  aliquem  (Acad.  ii.  132),  anybody  you  will,  provided  it  be 

somebody. 
81  quisquam  est  timidus,  is  ego  sum  (Fam.  vi.  14.  1),  if  any  man  is  timorous, 

I  am  Tie. 
si  tempus  est  ullum  iure  hominis  necandi  (Mil.  9),  if  there  is  any  occasion 
whatever  when  homicide  is  justifiable. 
Note.  —  The  use  of  the  indefinites  is  very  various,  and  must  be  learned  from  the 
Lexicon  and  from  practice.    The  choice  among  them  may  depend  merely  on  the  point 
of  view  of  the  speaker,  so  that  they  are  often  practically  interchangeable.    The  differ- 
ences are  (with  few  exceptions)  those  of  logic,  not  of  syntax. 

313.  The  distributives  quisque  {every),  uterque  {each  of  two),  and 
unus  quisque  {every  single  one)  are  used  in  general  assertions :  — 

bonus  liber  melior  est  quisque  quO  m§,ior  (Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  4),  the  larger  a 

good  book  is,  the  better  (each  good  book  is  better  in  proportion,  etc.). 
ambO  exercitus  suas  quisque  abeunt  domOs  (Li v.  ii.  7.  1),  both  armies  go 

away,  every  man  to  his  home. 
uterque  utrique  erat  .exercitus  in  cOnspectti  (B.  G.  vii.  35),  each  army  was 

in  sight  of  the  other  (each  to  each). 
pOnite  ante  oculos  anum  quemque  r6gum  (Par.  i.  11),  set  b^ore  your  eyes  each 

of  the  kings. 
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a»  Qtxisque  regularly  stands  in  a  dependent  clause,  if  there  is  one:  — 

qu5  qoisque  est  BoUertior,  hOc  docet  Iracundius  (Rose.  Com.  31),  the  keener- 
witted  a  man  i«,  tJie  more  impatiently  he  teaches. 
Note. — Qoisqne  is  generally  postpositive  i :  as,  suum  caique,  to  every  man  his  own. 
b.  Qtxisque  is  idiomatically  used  with  superlatives  and  with  ordinal 
numerals :  — 

n5bilis8imu8  qoisque,  all  the  noblest  (one  after  the  other  in  the  order  of  their 

nobility).^ 
primO  qaoque  tempore  (Rose.  Am.  36),  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
antXquissimum  quodqae  tempus  (B.  G.  i.  45),  the  most  ancient  times, 
decimus  quisqae  (id.  v.  52),  one  in  ten, 

NoTB  1.  — Two  saperlatives  with  qoisque  imply  a  proportion :  as, — sapientissiraus 
qoisqne  aequissimO  animO  moritor  (Cat.  M.  83),  the  wisest  m^en  die  with  the  greatest 
equanimity. 

Note  2.  —  Quotas  quisqne  has  the  signification  of  how  many,  pray  f  often  in  a  dis- 
paraging sense  {how  few) :  — 

quotus  enim  quisque  disertus?  quotus  quisqae  ioris  peritus  est  (Plane.  62), /or  Aoio 

few  are  eloqv^ent!  how  few  are  learned  in  the  law  ! 
quotus  enim  istud  quisqae  fecisset  (Lig.  26) ^  for  how  many  would  have  done  this? 
[i.e.  scarcely  anybody  would  have  done  it]. 

314.  NSmO,  no  one^  is  used  of  persons  only  — 

1.  As  a  substantive :  — 
ngminem  accflsat,  he  accuses  no  one, 

2.  As  an  adjective  pronoun  instead  of  n^llus :  — 

vir  nSmd  bonus  (Legg.  ii.  41),  n^  good  man, 

NoTB. — Even  when  used  as  a  substantive,  nSmS  may  take  a  noun  in  apposition: 
as, — n6m5  scriptor,  nobody  [who  is]  a  writer, 

a*  HftUus,  no,  is  commonly  an  adjective ;  but  in  the  genitive  and 
ablative  singular  it  is  regularly  used  instead  of  the  corresponding 
cases  of  nSmO,  and  in  the  plural  it  may  be  either  an  adjective  or  a 
substantive: — 

nfillom  mittitur  telum  (B.  C.  ii.  13),  not  a  missile  is  thrown, 
nfilld  hoste  prohibente  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  without  opposition  from  the  enemy, 
nflUios  Insector  calamitatem  (Phil.  ii.  98),  I  persecute  the  misfortune  of  no  one, 
nflllS  adiuvante  (id.  x.  4),  with  the  help  of  no  one  (no  one  helping), 
nam  erant  praedOngs  (Flacc.  28),  there  were  no  pirates, 
nfllll  eximentur  (Pison.  94),  none  shall  be  taken  away. 
For  n5n  nSni5,  n5n  nfiUus  (n5n  null!),  see  §  326.  a, 

1  That  is,  it  does  not  stand  first  in  its  clause. 

>  As,  in  taking  things  one  by  one  off  a  pile,  each  thing  is  uppermost  when  you 
take  it 
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Alius  and  Alter 

315.  Alius  means  simply  other^  another  (of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber) ;  alter,  the  other  (of  two),  often  the  second  in  a  series ;  c^teri 
and  rdiqtti,  all  the  rest^  the  others  ;  alteruter,  one  of  the  two :  — 
propterea  quod  aliud  iter  haberent  nullum  (B.  G.  i.  7),  hecaiLse  (as  they 

said)  tliey  had  no  other  way. 
flni  epistulae  respond!,  veniO  ad  idteram  (Fam.  ii.  17.  6),  one  letter  I  have 

answered,  I  come  to  the  other. 
alterum  genus  (Cat.  ii.  19),  the  second  doss. 
iecissem  ipse  me  potius  in  profundum  ut  cSterSs  cOhservarem  (Seat.  46),  I 

shmild  have  rather  thrown  myself  into  the  deep  to  save  the  rest. 
Servllius  c5nsul,  reliqmque  magistratus  (B.  C.  iii.  21),  Servilius  the  consul 

and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates. 
cum  sit  necesse  alteram  utrum  vincere  (Fam.  vi.  3),  since  it  must  he  that  one 
of  the  two  should  prevail. 
Note. — Alter  is  often  used,  especially  with  negatives,  in  reference  to  an  indefinite 
number  where  one  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest  taken  singly :  — 

dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  S.  i.  1. 40),  so  long  as  another  is  not  richer  than 
you  (lit.  the  other f  there  being  at  the  moment  only  two  persons  considered). 
nOn  ut  magis  alter,  amicus  (id.  i.  5.  33),  a  friend  such  that  no  other  is  mare  so. 

a.  The  expressions  alter  .  .  .  alter,  the  one  .  .  .  the  other,  alius  .  .  . 
alius,  one  .  .  .  another,  may  be  used  in  pairs  to  denote  either  division 
of  a  group  or  reciprocity  of  action  ;  — 

alteri  dimicant,  alteri  victOrem  timent  (Fam.  vi.  3),  one  party  fights,  the 

other  fears  the  victor. 
alteram  alteri  praesidid  esse  iusserat  (B.  C.  iii.  89),  he  had  ordered  each  (of 

the  two  legions)  to  support  the  other. 
all!  gladiis  adoriuntur,  alii  fragmentis  saeptOrum  (Se$t.  79),  some  make  an 

attouck  with  swords,  others  with  fragments  of  the  railings. 
aUus  ex  aUo  causam  quaerit  (B.  G.  vi.  37),  they  ask  each  other  the  rea^son. 
alius  alium  percontamur  (PI.  Stich.  370),  we  keep  asking  each  other. 

b.  Alius  and  alter  are  often  used  to  express  one  as  well  as  another 
(the  other)  of  the  objects  referred  to :  — 

alter  cOnsulum,  on^  of  the  [two]  consuls. 

aliud  est  maledicere,  aliud  accOsare  (Gael.  Q),  it  is  one  thing  to  slander, 
another  to  accuse. 

€•  Alius  repeated  in  another  case,  or  with  an  adverb  from  the  same 
stem,  expresses  briefly  a  double  statement :  — 

aUus  aliud  petit,  on^  man  seeks  one  thing,  another  another  (another  seeks 

another  thing), 
iussit  alios  aUbi  fodere  (Liv.  xliv.  38),  he  ordered  different  persons  to  dig  in 

different  places. 
alii  aU5  locO  resistebant  (B.  C.  ii.  39),  some  hatted  in  one  place,  some  in  another. 
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VERBS 
Agreement  of  Verb  and  Subject 

316.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number  and  Per- 
son:— 

ego  statuO,  I  resolve,  senatus  dScrevit,  the  senate  ordered. 

Bilent  I6g6s  inter  arma  (Mil.  11),  the  laws  are  dumb  in  time  qf  war. 

Note.  —  In  verb-forms  containing  a  participle,  the  participle  agrees  with  the  sub- 
jeot  in  gender  and  number  (§  286):  — 

OratiO  est  habita,  the  plea  was  delivered,       bellum  ezortum  est,  a  war  arose, 

a.  A  verb  having  a  relative  as  its  subject  takes  the  person  of  the 
expressed  or  implied  antecedent :  — 

adsom  qui  fici  (Aen.  ix.  427),  here  am  I  who  did  iL 

tfl,  qui  scis,  oinnem  dlligentiam  adhibebis  (Att.  v.  2.  3),  yov.^  who  know^ 

will  use  all  diligence. 
vidste  quam  d€spici&mur  omn^  qui  somas  6  mQnicipils  (Phil.  iii.  15),  see 

how  all  of  us  are  scorned  who  are  from  the  free  toums, 

h.  A  verb  sometimes  agrees  in  number  (and  a  participle  in  the  verb- 
form  in  number  and  gender)  with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun :  — 

amantium  Irae  amOris  integratiO  est  (Ter.  And.  655),  th^  quarrels  of  lovers 

are  the  renewal  of  love. 
nOn  omnis  error  stultitia  dicenda  est  (Div.  ii.  90),  not  every  error  should  be 

called  folly. 
Corinthus  lumen  Graeciae  ezatinctom  est  (cf.  ManiL  11),  Corinth,  the  light 

of  Greece,  is  put  out. 

Double  or  CollectiTe  Subject 

317.  Two  or  more  Singular  Subjects  take  a  verb  in  the  Plural: 

pater  et  avua  mortiii  smt,  his  father  and  grancif other  are  dead. 

Note.  —  So  rarely  (by  synesiSf  §  280.  a)  when  to  a  singular  subject  is  attached  an 
ablative  with  cum:  as,  —  dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur  (Li v.  xxi.  60),  the 
general  and  several  leading  men  are  taken. 

a.  When  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  is  usually  in 
the  first  person  rather  than  the  second,  and  in  the  second  rather  than 
the  third :  — 

si  tvL  et  Tullia  valetis  ego  et  CicerO  valSmus  (Fam.  xiv.  5),  if  you  and  T\iUia 
are  wdl,  Cicero  and  I  are  weU.  [Notice  that  the  first  person  is  also 
first  in  order,  not  last,  as  by  courtesy  in  English.] 

Note.  —  In  case  of  different  genders  a  participle  in  a  verb-f ozm  f oUows  the  mle  for 
predicate  adjectives  (see  §  287.  2-4). 
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6.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctives  (§  223.  a),  or  if 
they  are  considered  as  a  single  whole,  the  verb  is  usually  singular :  — 

quern  neque  fid6s  neque  itis  iurandum  neque  ilium  misericordia  xepressit 

(Ter.  Ad.  306),  notfaithy  nor  oath,  nay,  nor  mercy,  checked  him, 
senatus  populusque  ROmanus  inteUegit  (Fam.  v.  8),  tAe  Roman  senate  and 

people  understand.     [But,  neque  Caesar  neque  ego  habiti  essSmus  (id. 

xi.  20),  neitlier  Coesar  nor  I  should  have  been  considered.'^ 
f&ma  et  vita  innocentis  defenditor  (Rose.  Am.  \b),the  reputation  and  life  of  an 

innocent  man  are  d^ended. 
est  in  eO  virtus  et  probitas  et  summum  officium  summaque  observantia  (Fam. 

xiii.  28  a.  2),  in  him  are  to  he  found  worth,  uprightness,  the  highest  sense 

of  duty,  and  the  greatest  devotion. 

Note.  —  So  almost  always  when  the  subjects  are  abstract  nouns. 

c.  When  a  verb  belongs  to  two  or  more  subjects  separately,  it  often 
agrees  with  one  and  is  understood  with  the  others :  — 

intercedit  M.  AntOnius  Q.  Cassius  tribani  plebis  (B.  C.  i.  2),  Mark  Antony 
and  Quintus  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  interpose. 

hoc  mihi  et  Peripatetici  et  vetus  Acadgmia  concedit  (Acad.  il.  113),  this  both 
the  Peripatetic  philosophers  and  the  Old  Academy  grant  me, 

d.  A  collective  noun  commonly  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular ;  but 
the  plural  is  often  found  with  collective  nouns  when  individuals  are 
thought  of  (§  280.  a):  — 

(1)  senatus  haec  inteUegit  (Cat.  i.  2),  th^  senate  is  aware  of  this. 

ad  hibema  exercitus  redit  (Li v.  xxi.  22),  the  army  returns  to  winter-quarters. 
plebSs  a  patribus  sScessit  (Sail.  Cat.  33),  the  plebs  seceded  from  the  patricians. 

(2)  pars  praedas  agebant  (lug.  32),  a  part  brought  in  booty. 

cum  tanta  multitudd  lapid^s  conicerent  (B.  G.  ii.  6),  when  stich  a  crov)d  were 
throwing  sbones. 

Note  1.  —  The  point  of  view  may  change  in  the  course  of  a  sentence :  as, — equita^ 
turn  omnem  .  .  .  quern  habebat  praemittit,  qui  yldeant  (B.  G.  i.  16),  he  sent  ahead  all* 
the  cavalry  he  had,  to  see  (who  should  see). 

Note  2.  —  The  singular  of  a  noun  regularly  denoting  an  individual  is  sometimes 
used  collectively  to  denote  a  group :  as,  Poenus,  ths  Carthaginians;  miles,  the  soldiery; 
eques,  the  cavalry. 

€•  Quisque,  each,  and  unus  quisque,  every  single  one,  have  very  often 
a  plural  verb,  but  may  be  considered  as  in  partitive  apposition  with  a 
plural  subject  implied  (cf.  §  282.  a) :  — 

sibi  quisque  habeant  quod  suum  est  (PI.  Cure.  180),  let  every  one  keep  his 
ovm  (let  them  keep  every  man  his  own). 

Note.  —So  also  uterque,  each  {of  two),  and  the  reciprocal  phrases  alius  .  .  .  aliun, 
alter  .  .  .  alterum  (§315.  a). 
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Omission  of  Subject  or  Verb 

318.  The  Subject  of  the  Verb  is  sometimes  omitted  :  — 

a»  A  Personal  pronoun,  as  subject,  is  usually  omitted  unless  em- 
phatic :  — 

loquor,  I  speak.    But,  ego  loquor,  it  is  I  that  speak, 

h»  An  indefinite  subject  is  often  omitted:  —  crSderSs,  you  would 
have  supposed  ;  putSmus,  we  (people)  thinh  ;  dicunt,  ferunt,  perhibent, 
they  say. 

c.  A  passive  verb  is  often  used  impersonally  without  a  subject  ex- 
pressed or  understood  (§  208.  d)i  — 

din  atque  ftcriter  pilgnatain  est  (B.  G.  i.  26),  theyfoughi  long  and  vigorously. 

319.  The  verb  is  ^metimes  omitted :  — 

a*  DicO,  facKS,  ag<S,  and  other  common  verbs  are  often  omitted  in 
familiar  phrases :  — 

quOrsum  haec  [spectant],  wTiai  does  this  aim  atf 

ex  ungue  le5nem  [c5gn5sc€s],  you  will  know  a  lion  by  his  claw. 

quid  multa,  what  need  of  many  words?  (why  should  I  say  much?) 

quid?  quod,  what  of  this,  that .  .  .  ?  (what  shall  I  say  of  this,  that .  .  .  ?) 

[A  form  of  transition.] 
Aeolus  haec  contra  (Aen.  i.  76),  jEoIus  thus  [spoke]  in  reply, 
tum  Cotta  [inquit],  then  said  Cotta. 
dl  meli5ra  [duint]  I  (Cat  M.  47),  Heaven  forfend  (may  the  gods  grant  better 

things)  I 
tmde  [venis]  et  quO  [tendis]  ?  (Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  1),  where  from  and  whither 

bound?    [CI  id.  L  9.  62  for  the  lull  form.] 

b»  The  copula  sum  is  very  commonly  omitted  in  the  present  indica- 
tive and  present  infinitive,  rarely  (except  by  late  authors)  in  the  sub- 
junctive :  — 

ttl  coniftnx  (Aen.  iv.  113),  you  [are]  his  wife. 

quid  erg6  ?  audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus  (Rose.  Am.  2),  wh^  then  f  am  I 

the  boldest  ofaU? 
omnia  praecUra  rd,ra  (Lael.  79),  all  the  best  things  are  rare, 
potest  incidere  saepe  contentiO  et  comparatiO  de  du5bus  honestis  utrum 
honestius  (Off.  i.  152),  there  may  often  occur  a  comparison  of  two 
honorable  actions,  as  to  which  is  the  more  honorable.     [Here,  if  any 
copula  were  expressed,  it  would  be  sit,  but  the  direct  question  would 
be  complete  without  any.] 
aocipe  quae  peragenda  prius  (Aen.  vi.  136),  hear  what  is  first  to  be  accomr 
plished.     [Directs  quae  pexagendapxiua?] 
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Pabticlbs 
Adverbs 

820.  The  proper  function  of  Adverbs,  as  petrified  case-forms,  is  to  modify  Verbs : 
as, — celeriter  Ire,  to  go  with  speed.  It  is  from  this  use  that  they  derive  their  name 
(adverbium,  from  ad,  to,  and  verbom,  verb  ;  see.  §  211.  6).  They  also  modify  adjectives, 
showing  in  what  manner  or  degree  the  quality  described  is  manifested :  as,  splendidS 
mend&x,  gloriously  false.  More  rarely  they  modify  other  adverbs:  as,  nimis  graviter, 
too  severely.  Many  adverbs,  especially  relative  adverbs,  serve  as  connectives,  and 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  (see  §  20.  g,  n.).^ 

321.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  other 
Adverbs.  , 

a.  A  Demonstrative  or  Eelative  adverb  is  often  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  Pronoun  with  a  preposition  (see  §  308.  g) :  — 

eo  [  =  in  ea]  impOnit  vasa  (lug.  75),  upon  <^em  •(thither,  thereon,  on  the 

beasts)  he  puts  the  camp-utensils. 
e5  mllites  impOnere  (B.  G.  i.  42),  to  put  soldiers  upon  them  (the  horses), 
apud  e5s  quo  [  =  ad  quos]  s€  contolit  (Verr.  iy.  38),  among  those  to  whom 

(whither)  he  resorted. 
qui  sum  necdjsset  unde  [  =  quo]  ipse  natus  esset  (Rose.  Am.  71),  o^ne  who  should 

have  killed  his  ownfaJbher  (him  whence  he  had  his  birth). 
0  condiciOn^s  miserOs  administrand3.rum  prOvinci&ram  ubi  [  =  in  qnibus] 

seven tas  perlculOsa  est  (Flacc.  87),  O  /  wretched  tenns  of  managing  the 

provinces,  where  strictness  is  dangerous, 

b.  The  participles  dictum  and  factum,  when  used  as  nouns,  are  regu- 
larly modified  by  adverbs  rather  than  by  adjectives ;  so  occasionally 
other  perfect  participles :  — 

praecULrS  facta  (Nep.  Timoth.  1),  glorious  deeds  (things  gloriously  done), 
multa  facete  dicta  (Off.  i.  104),  many  witty  sayings. 

c.  A  noim  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  and  may  then  be  modi- 
fied by  an  adverb :  — 

victor  exercitus,  tJie  victorious  army. 

admodum  puer,  quite  a  boy  (young).  ' 

magis  vir,  more  of  a  man  (more  manly). 

populum  late  regem  (Aen.  i.  21),  a  people  ruling  far  and  wide. 

Note.  —  Very  rarely  adverbs  are  used  with  nouns  which  have  no  adjective  force 
but  which  contain  a  verbal  idea : — 

blue  abitio  (Plant.  Rud.  603),  a  going  away  from  here, 

quid  cOgitem  de  obviam  itiSne  (Att.  xiii.  50) » what  I  think  about  going  to  meet 
(him).    [Perhaps  felt  as  a  compound.] 

*  For  the  derivation  and  classification  of  adverbs,  see  §§  214-217. 
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<f.  A  few  adverbs  appear  to  be  used  like  adjectives.  Such  are 
obviam^  palam,  sometimes  contra,  and  occasionally  others :  — 

fit  obyiam  Cl5di6  (Mil.  29),  he  falls  in  with  (becomes  in  the  way  of)  Clodius. 

[Cf.  the  adjective  obvius :  as,  —  si  ille  obvius  ei  futtinis  n6n  erat  (id.  47), 

tf  he  was  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  him.'\ 
haec  commemor5  quae  sunt  palam  (Pison.  11),  /  mention  these  faxAs^  which 

are  well-known. 
alia  probabilia,  contr&  alia  dicimus  (Off.  ii.  7),  we  call  some  things  probable, 

others  the  opposite  (not  probable).     [In  this  use,  contra  contradicts  a 

previous  adjective,  and  so  in  a  manner  repeats  it.] 
eri  semper  I6nit5s  (Ter.  And.  175),  my  master^ s  constant  (always)  gentleness, 

[An  imitation  of  a  Greek  construction.] 

NoTB. — In  some  cases  one  can  hardly  say  whether  the  adverb  is  treated  as  an 
adjective  modifying  the  noun,  or  the  noun  modified  is  treated  as  an  adjective  (as  in 
c  above). 

For  propias,  piidiS,  palam,  and  other  adverbs  used  as  prepositions,  see  §  432. 

322.  The  following  adverbs  require  special  notice :  — 

a.  Etiam  (et  lam),  also,  even,  is  stronger  than  quoque^  also,  and 
usually  precedes  the  emphatic  word,  while  quoque  follows  it :  — 

n6n  verbis  s6lum  sed  etiam  vl  (Verr.  ii.  64),  not  only  by  words,  but  also  by 

force, 
hoc  quoque  maleficium  (Rose.  Am.  117),  this  crime  too, 

b.  Nunc  ^  means  definitely  now,  in  the  immediate  present,  and  ifi 
rarely  used  of  the  immediate  past. 

lam  means  now,  already,  at  length,  presently,  and  includes  a  refer- 
ence to  previous  time  through  which  the  state  of  things  described  has 
been  or  will  be  reached.  It  may  be  used  of  any  time.  With  nega- 
tives iam  means  (no)  longer. 

Turn,  then,  is  correlative  to  cum,  when,  and  may  be  used  of  any 
time.  Tunc,  then,  at  that  time,  is  a  strengthened  form  of  tum 
(ttuniH^e,  cf .  nunc) :  — 

nt  iam  anteft  dixl,  as  I  have  already  said  before. 

8l  iam  satis  aetS,tis  atque  rOboris  hab€ret  (Rose.  Am.  149),  if  he  had  attained 
a  suitable  age  and  strength  (lit.  if  he  now  had,  as  he  will  have  by  and  by). 
n5n  est  iam  l6nitati  locus,  latere  is  no  longer  room  for  mercy, 
quod  iam  erat  instittitum,  which  had  come  to  be  a  practice  (had  now  been 

established), 
nunc  quidem  dSlSta  est,  tone  flOrSbat  (Lael.  13),  now  ('tis  true)  she  [Greece] 

is  ruined,  then  she  was  in  her  glory. 
tum  com  rSgnftbat,  at  the  time  when  he  reigned. 

1  For  fnom-ce  ;  cf.  tunc  (for  ftum-ce). 
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c.  CerWJ  means  certainly,  certC  (usually)  at  leasts  at  any  rate:  — 
certo  sdo,  I  know  for  a  certairUy;  ego  certe,  I  at  least, 

d»  Primum  means  first  (first  in  order,  or  for  the  first  time),  and 
implies  a  series  of  events  or  acts.  PrimO  means  at  first,  as  opposed 
to  afterwards,  giving  prominence  merely  to  the  difference  of  time :  — 

hoc  piimum  sentiO,  this  I  hold  in  the  first  place, 

aedls  piimd  ruere  rSbamur,  at  first  we  thought  the  house  wasfaUing. 

Note. — In  enumerations^  pximttm  (or  piimo)  is  often  followed  by  deinde,  secondly,  in 
the  next  places  or  by  turn,  then,  or  by  both  in  succession.  Delude  may  be  several  times 
repeated  {secondly,  thirdly,  etc.).  The  series  is  often  closed  by  dSnique  or  postrSmo, 
lastly,  finally.  Thus, — piimum  de  genere  bell!,  deinde  de  magnitudine,  torn  de  im- 
peratOre  deligendo  (Manil.  Q),  first  of  the  kind  of  war,  next  of  its  magnitude,  then  of 
the  choice  of  a  commander, 

e.  Quidem,  indeed,  gives  emphasis,  and  often  has  a  concessive  mean- 
ing, especially  when  followed  by  sed,  autem,  etc. :  — 

hoc  quidem  vid6re  licet  (Lael.  64),  this  surely  one  may  see,     [Emphatic] 
[securitSfi]  specie  quidem  blanda,  sed  red,pse  multls  locis  repudianda  (id.  47), 

(tranquillity)  in  appearance,  His  true,  attractive,  but  in  reality  to  be 

rejected  for  many  reasons,    [Concessive.] 

/.  N6  .  .  .  quidem  means  not  even  or  not .  . .  either.  The  emphatic 
word  or  words  must  stand  between  n6  and  quidem :  — 

sed  nS  lugortha  quidem  quietus  erat  (lug.  51),  but  Jugurtha  was  not  quiet 

either. 
ego  autem  n6  IrascI  possum  quidem  ite  quOs  valde  amO  (Att.  ii.  19.  1),  hut  I 

cannot  even  get  angry  with  those  whom  I  love  very  much, 

NoTB.  —  Bquidem  has  the  same  senses  as  quidem,  but  is  in  Cicero  confined  to  the 
first  person.    Thus, — equidem  adprobabO  (Fam.  ii.  3.  2),  I  for  my  part  shaU  approve. 


CONJUNCTIONS  » 

323.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  connect  similar 

constructions,  and  are  regularly  followed  by  the  same  case  or  mood 

that  precedes  them: — 

scTlptum  senfttul  et  populO  (Cat.  ill.  10),  written  to  the  senate  and  people, 
ut  eSs  [partis]  sanftrSs  et  c0nflrmar6s  (Mil.  68),  that  you  might  cure  and 

strengthen  those  parts, 
neque  meS.  prildenti&  neque  hamS.n!s  cOnsilils  frStus  (Cat  IL  29),  relying 

neither  on  my  oum  foresight  nor  on  human  wisdom. 

^  For  the  classification  of  conjunctions,  see  §§  223, 224. 
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a.  Conjunctions  of  Comparison  (as  ut^  quam,  tamqtiain,  quasi)  also 
commonly  connect  similar  constructions :  — 

his  igitur  quam  physicis  potius  cr6dendum  existimas  (Div.  ii.  37),  do  you 
think  these  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  natural  philosophers  f 

hominem  callidiOrem  vidi  ngminem  quam  Phormionem  (Tet.  Ph.  691),  a 
shrewder  man  I  never  saw  than  Phormio  (cf.  §  407). 

ut  n5n  omne  vinum  sic  nOn  omnis  nattira  vetustate  coacSscit  (Cat.  M.  65), 
as  every  wine  does  not  sour  with  age,  so  [does]  not  every  nature. 

in  m6  quasi  in  tyrannum  (Phil.  xiv.  15),  against  me  as  against  a  tyrant 

b.  Two  or  more  coordinate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  are  often 
put  together  without  the  use  of  conjunctions  (Asyndeton,  §  601.  c) : 

onm6s  di,  homings,  all^ods  and  men, 

summl,  medii,  Infimi,  the  highest,  the  middle  class,  and  the  lowest. 
itira,  I6g6s,  agrOs,  libertatem  nobis  rellqu6runt  (B.  G.  vii.  77),  they  have  m% 
us  our  rights,  our  laws,  our  fields,  our  liberty, 

c.  1.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  co5rdinate  words  etc.,  a  con- 
junction, if  used,  is  ordinarily  used  with  all  (or  all  except  the  first) :  — 

aut  aere  ali6n6  aut  magnitudine  tributOrum  aut  iniiiria  potentiOrum  (B.  G. 

vi.  13),  by  debt,  excessive  taxation,  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 

powerful. 
at  sunt  mOrOsi  et  anxil  et  Iracundi  et  difi&cil6s  senCs  (Cat.  M.  65),  but  (you 

say)  old  men  are  capricious,  solicitous,  choleric,  and  fussy. 

2.  But  words  are  often  so  divided  into  groups  that  the  members 
of  the  groups  omit  the  conjunction  (or  express  it),  while  the  groups 
themselves  express  the  conjunction  (or  omit  it):  — 

propudium  illud  et  portentum,  L.  AntOnius  Insigne  odium  omnium  homi- 
num  (Phil.  xiv.  8),  that  wretch  and  monster,  Lucius  Antonius,  the  abomi- 
nation of  all  men. 

utrumque  egit  graviter,  auctOritate  et  ofE6nsi5ne  animi  nOn  acerba  (Lael. 
77),  he  Ojded  in  both  cases  with  dignity^  without  loss  of  authority  and 
with  no  bitterness  of  feeling, 

3.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  used  with  the  last  member  of  a 
series,  even  when  there  is  no  grouping  apparent :  — 

v5ce  voltti  mOtOque  (Brut.  110),  by  voice,  expression,  and  gesture, 
curam  consilium  vigUantiamque  (Phil.  vii.  20),  care,  wisdom,  and  vigilance, 
quorum  auctOritatem  dignitatem  voluntatemque  dgfenderas  (Fam.  i.  7.  2), 
whx)se  dignity,  honor,  and  wishes  you  had  defended. 

d.  Two  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  noun  are  regularly  con 
nected  by  a  conjunction :  — 

multae  et  graves  causae,  many  weighty  reasons. 

vir  Uber  ac  fortis  (Rep.  ii.  84),  a  free  and  brave  man. 
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«.  Often  the  same  conjunction  is  repeated  in  two  coordinate  clauses  ; 
et .  .  .  et  (-que .  .  .  -que),  both .  . .  and, 
aut .  .  .  aut,  either .  ,  .  or, 

vel .  .  .  yel,  either  .  ,  ,  or.     [Examples  in  §  324.  e.] 
sive  (sea)  .  .  .  sive  (sea),  whether  .  ,  .  or,    [Examples  in  §824./.] 

/.  Many  adverbs  are  similarly  used  in  pairs,  as  conjunctions,  partly 
or  wholly  losing  their  adverbial  force :  — 

nanc .  .  .  nanc,  tarn  .  .  .  tarn,  iam  •  . .  iam,  now . .  .  now, 

modo  .  .  .  modo,  now  .  .  .  now, 

simal .  .  .  simol,  at  the  same  time  ,  ,  ,  aJtthe  Mme  time, 

qa& .  .  .  qad,  noto  .  .  .  noto,  both  .  .  .  and,  alike  [this]  and  [that]. 

modo  alt  modo  negat  (Ter.  Eun.  714),  now  he  eaye  yes,  now  no, 

simal  gratias  agit,  sunol  gratulator  (Q.  C.  vi.  T.  15),  he  thanks  him  and  at 

the  same  time  congratulates  him. 
erumpunt  saepe  Titia  amicOrum  turn  in  ipsOs  amlc5s  tam  in  allSnOs  (Lael. 

76),  th/i  faults  of  friends  sometimes  break  out,  now  against  their  friends 

themselves,  now  against  strangers. 
qa&  marls  qui  femlnSs  (PL  Mil.  1113),  both  nudes  and  females. 

g»  Certain  relative  and  demonstrative  adverbs  are  used  correla- 
tively  as  conjunctions:  — 

at  (rel.) .  .  .  ita,  sic  (dem.),  as  (while) ,  .  ,  so  (yet), 

tam  (dem.)  .  .  .  qaam  (rel.),  so  (as)  ...  as. 

cum  (rel.) .  . .  tam  (dem.),  while  , ,  ,  so  also;  not  only  ,  ,  ,but  also, 

324.  The  following  Conjunctions  require  notice :  — 
a.  Et,  andy  simply  connects  words  or  clauses ;  -que  combines  more 
closely  into  one  connected  whole,     -que  is  always  enclitic  to  the  word 
connected  or  to  the  first  or  second  of  two  or  more  words  connected : 

cum  coniugibus  et  Uberis,  with  [their]  wives  and  children. 

ferr5  Ignlqae,  with  fire  and  sword.     [Not  as  separate  things,  bat  as  the 

combined  means  of  devastation.] 
aqua  et  Ignl  Interdictus,  forbidden  the  iLse  of  water  and  fire.    [In  a  legsd 

formula,  where  they  are  considered  separately.] 

5.  Atque  (ac),  and,  adds  with  some  emphasis  or  with  some  implied 
reflection  on  the  word  added.  Hence  it  is  often  equivalent  to  and  sOy 
and  yet,  and  besides,  and  then.  But  these  distinctions  depend  very 
much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  and  are  often  untranslatable: — 

omnia  honesta  atqae  inhonesta,  everything  honorable  and  dishonorable  (too, 

without  the  slightest  distinction), 
tlsus  atqae  discipllna,  practice  and  theory  beside  (the  more  important  or  less 

expected). 
atqae  ego  crSdO,  and  yet  I  believe  (for  my  part). 
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c.  Atque  (ac),  in  the  sense  of  ds,  thauy  is  also  used  after  words  of 
comparison  and  likeness :  — 
simul  atqae,  as  soon  as. 

n5n  secus  (nOn  aliter)  ac  si,  not  otherwise  than  if. 
pr6  eO  ac  d6bui,  cw  was  my  duty  (in  accordance  as  I  ought). 
aequ6  ac  tu,  03  much  as  you. 

baud  minus  ac  iussi  faciunt,  tliey  do  just  as  they  are  ordered. 
For  and  not,  see  §  328.  a. 

<f .  Sed  and  the  more  emphatic  ygrum  or  v6r5,  but,  are  used  to  intro- 
duce something  in  opposition  to  what  precedes,  especially  after  nega- 
tives (not  this  .  .  .  but  something  else).  At  (old  form  ast)  introduces 
with  emphasis  a  new  point  in  an  argument,  but  is  also  used  like  the 
others ;  sometimes  it  means  at  least.  At  enim  is  almost  always  used 
to  introduce  a  supposed  objection  which  is  presently  to  be  overthrown. 
At  is  more  rarely  used  alone  in  this  sense. 

Autem,  however y  now,  is  the  weakest  of  the  adversatives,  and  often 
marks  a  mere  transition  and  has  hardly  any  adversative  force  percep- 
tible. Atqu!,  however,  now,  sometimes  introduces  an  objection  and 
sometimes  a  fresh  step  in  the  reasoning.  Quod  si,  but  if,  and  if,  now  if, 
is  used  to  continue  an  argument. 

Note. — Bt,  -que,  and  atque  (ac)  are  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom  would 
suggest  butf  e8i)ecially  when  a  negative  clause  is  followed  by  an  affirmative  clause 
continuing  the  same  thought:  as, — impetum  hostes  ferre  nOn  potuerunt  ac  terga 
vertemnt  (B.  G.  iv.  35),  the  enemy  could  not  stand  the  onset,  but  turned  their  backs, 

e.  Aut,  or,  excludes  the  alternative;  vel  (an  old  imperative  of  volO) 
and  -ve  give  a  choice  between  two  alternatives.  But  this  distinction 
is  not  always  observed :  — 

sed  quis  ego  sum  ant  quae  est  in  me  facultfts  (Lael.  17),  hat  who  am  I  or 

what  special  capacity  have  I  f    [Here  vel  could  not  be  used,  because  in 

fact  a  negative  is  implied  and  both  alternatives  are  excluded.] 
ant  bibat  aut  abeat  (Tusc.  v.  118),  let  him  drink  or  (if  he  won't  do  that,  then 

let  him)  quit,    [Here  vel  would  mean,  let  him  do  either  as  he  chooses.] 
vita  talis  fuit  vel  forttinft  vel  glOria  (Lael.  12),  his  life  wa^  such  either  in 

respect  to  fortune  or  fame  (whichever  way  you  look  at  it). 
si  propinquOs  habeant  imbecilliOrCs  vel  animO  vel  fortflna  (id.  70),  if  they 

have  relatives  beneath  them  either  in  spirit  or  in  fortune  (in  either  respect, 

for  example,  or  in  both). 
aut  deOrum  aut  rggum  fllii  (id.  70),  sons  either  of  gods  or  of  kings.     [Here 

one  case  would  exclude  the  other.] 
implicati  vel  iisu  diCitumO  vel  etiam  oflBciis  (id.  85),  entangled  either  by 

close  intimacy  or  even  by  obligations.     [Here  the  second  case  might 

exclude  the  first.] 
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/.  Sive  (seu)  is  properly  used  in  disjunctive  conditions  (if  either . . . 
or  if),  but  also  with  alternative  words  and  clauses,  especially  with 
two  names  for  the  same  thing :  — 

sive  inridens  sive  quod  ita  putaret  (De  Or.  i.  91),  eitfier  laughingly  or  because 

he  really  thought  so, 
sive  deae  seu  sint  volucrgs  (Aen.  iii.  262),  whether  they  (the  Harpies)  are 
goddesses  or  birds. 

g.  Vel,  everiyfor  instance^  is  often  used  as  an  intensive  particle  with 
no  alternative  force :  as,  —  vel  minimus,  the  very  least, 

h.  Nam  and  namque,/or,  usually  introduce  a  real  reason,  formally 
expressed,  for  a  previous  statement ;  enim  (always  postpositive),  a 
less  important  explanatory  circumstance  put  in  by  the  way ;  etenim 
(for J  you  see  ;  for,  you  know  ;  for,  mind  you)  and  its  negative  neque 
enim  introduce  something  self-evident  or  needing  no  proof. 

(ea  vita)  quae  est  s5la  vita  nOminanda.  nam  dum  sumus  inclusl  in  his 
compa^gibus  corporis,  munere  quOdam  necessitatis  et  gravl  opere  per- 
fungimur;  est  enim  animus  caelestis,  etc.  (Cat.  M.  77),  (that  life) 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  called  life;  for  so  long  as  we  are  confined  by 
the  body^s  frame^  we  perform  a  sort  of  necessary  function  and  heavy 
task.    For  the  soul  is  from  heaven. 

harum  trium  sententiarura  ntilll  prOrsus  adsentior.  nee  enim  ilia  prima 
v6ra  est  (Lael.  57),  for  of  course  thai  first  one  isn^t  true, 

i.  £rg<S,  therefore,  is  used  of  things  proved  formally,  but  often  has 
a  weakened  force.  Igitur,  then,  accordingly,  is  weaker  than  erg5  and 
is  used  in  passing  from  one  stage  of  an  argument  to  another.  Itaque, 
therefore,  accordingly,  and  so,  is  used  in  proofs  or  inferences  from  the 
nature  of  things  rather  than  in  formal  logical  proof.  All  of  these  are 
often  used  merely  to  resume  a  train  of  thought  broken  by  a  digression 
or  parenthesis.  IdcircO,  for  this  reason,  on  this  account,  is  regularly 
followed  (or  preceded)  by  a  correlative  (as,  quia,  quod,  si,  ut,  n6),  and 
refers  to  the  special  point  introduced  by  the  correlative. 

malum  mihi  vid€tur  esse  mors,  est  miserum  igitur,  quoniam  malum.  cert6. 
ergo  et  ei  quibus  evenit  iam  ut  morerentur  et  ei  quibus  eventtlrum  est 
miseri.  mihi  ita  videtur.  nemO  ergo  nOn  miser.  (Tasc.  L  9.)  DeaJtk 
seems  tom^tobean  evU.  *  It  is  wretched,  then,  since  it  is  an  evil, '  Certainly, 
*  Therefore,  all  those  who  have  already  died  and  who  are  to  die  hereafter  are 
wretched,^  So  it  appears  to  me.  *  There  is  no  one,  therefore,  who  is  not 
wretched.^ 

quia  natura  mtltari  nOn  potest,  idcirco  vSrae  amicitiae  sempitemae  sunt 
(Lael.  32),  because  nature  cannot  be  changed,  for  this  rea^n  true  friend' 
ships  are  eternal. 
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J.  Autem,  eniniy  and  v6r5  are  postpositive  V  so  generally  igitur  and 
often  tamen. 

k.  Two  conjunctions  of  similar  meaning  are  often  used  together 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  to  bind  a  sentence  more  closely  to  what 
precedes ;  as,  at  v5r5,  but  in  truth,  but  surely,  still,  hotvever;  itaque 
erg<S,  accordingly  then;  namque,  for;  et-enim^  for,  you  see,  for  of 
course  (§  324.  h). 

For  Conjunctions  introducing  Subordinate  Clauses,  see  Syntax. 

Negative  Particles ' 

325.  In  the  use  of  the  Negative  Particles,  the  following  points 
are  to  be  observed :  — 

326.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative :  — 

nSmo  n6n  audiet,  every  one  will  hear  (nobody  will  not  hear).   . 
non  possum  non  c5nfit6ri  (Fam,  ix.  14.  1),  I  must  confess. 
ut .  .  .  ng  non  timSre  quidem  sine  aliqu5  tim5re  posslmus  (Mil.  2),  so  that  we 
cannot  even  be  relieved  of  fear  without  some  fear. 

a.  Many  compounds  or  phrases  of  which  nOn  is  the  first  part  express 
an  indefinite  affirmative :  — 

nOn  nfillus,  some;  nOn  null!  (=aliqul),  some  few, 
n5n  nihil  (=  aliquid),  something. 
nOn  n6mO  (=  aliquot),  sundry  persons. 
n5n  numquam  (=  aliquotiens),  sometimes, 

h.  Two  negatives  of  which  the  second  is  nCn  (belonging  to  the 
predicate)  express  a  tthiversal  affirmative :  — 

nem5  nOn,  niillus  nOn,  nobody  [does]  not,  i.e.  everybody  [does].     [Cf.  n6n 

n6m0,  not  nobody,  i.e.  some^dy.} 
nihil  n5n,  everything,     [Cf.  nOn  nihil,  something.] 
numquam  nOn,  never  not,  i.e.  always.     [Cf.  nOn  numquam,  sometimes.] 

c  A  statement  is  often  made  emphatic  by  denying  its  contrary 
(Litotes,  %  64:1):  — 

nOn  semel  (=  saepissimS),  often  enough  (not  once  only). 

non  haec  sine  ntlmine  divom  Sveniunt  (Aen.  ii.  777),  these  things  do  n>ot 

occur  without  the  wUl  of  the  gods. 
haec  n5n  nimis  exquirO  (Att.  vii.  18.  3),  not  very  much,  i.e.  very  little, 
NoTB.~ Compare  n5n  nullus,  non  nSmo,  etc.,  in  a  above. 


1  That  is,  they  do  not  stand  first  in  their  clause. 
3  For  a  list  of , Negative  Particles,  see  §  217.  e. 
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327.  A  general  negation  is  not  destroyed  — 

1.  By  a  following  n6  .  .  .  quidem,  not  eveuy  or  nOn  modo,  not  only :  — 
namquam  tu  non  modo  Otium,  sed  ne  bellum  qaidem  nisi  nefarium  concuplstl 

(Cat.  i.  25),  not  only  have  you  never  desired  repose,  but  you  have  never 
desired  any  war  except  one  which  was  infamous. 

2.  By  succeeding  negatives  each  introducing  a  separate  subordi- 
nate member :  — 

eaque  nesciebant  nee  ubi  nee  qaftlia  essent  (Tusc.  iii.  4),  they  knew  not  where 
or  of  what  kind  these  things  were. 

3.  By  neque  introducing  a  coordinate  member :  — 

neqaed  satis  mirarl  neque  conicere  (Ter.  Eun.  547),  I  cannot  wonder  enough 
nor  conjecture. 

328.  The  negative  is  frequently  joined  with  a  conjunction  or 
with  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb.  Hence  the  forms  of  nega- 
tion in  Latin  differ  from  those  in  English  in  many  expressions : — 

nfilli  (neutri)  cr€dO  (not  n5n  cr6d5  fill!),  I  do  ru>t  believe  either  (I  believe 

neither). 
8ine  fillo  perlcul5  (less  commonly  com  nfilld),  with  no  danger  (without  any 

danger). 
nihil  umqaam  au(UyI  iacundius,  I  never  heard  anything  more  amusing. 
Cf .  nego  haec  esse  v6ra  (not  dic5  non  esse),  I  say  this  is  not  true  (I  deny,  etc.). 

a.  In  the  second  of  two  connected  ideas,  and  not  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed by  neque  (nee),  not  by  et  nCn :  — 

host€s  terga  verterunt,  neque  prius  fugere  d6stit6runt  (B.  G.  i.  53),  the  enemy 
turned  and  fled,  and  did  not  stop  fleeing  until,  etc. 

NoTB.— Similarly  nee  quisqnam  is  regularly  used  for  et  n5m5;  neque  fUlus  for  et 
nfiUns;  nee  umqaam  for  et  numquam ;  nSye  (neu),  for  et  n6. 

329.  The  particle  immo,  way,  is  used  to  contradict  some  part  of 

a  preceding  statement  or  question,  or  its  form ;  in  the  latter  case, 

the  same  statement  is  often  repeated  in  a  stronger  form,  so  that 

immo  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  yes  {nay  hut^  nay  rather) :  — 

causa  igitur  nOn  bona  est?  immo  optima  (Att.  ix.  7.  4),  t«  the  cause  then  not 
a  good  one  f  on  the  contrary,  the  best. 

a.  Minus,  less  (especially  with  si,  if,  qu5,  in  order  thai),  and  minimC, 
leasfy  often  have  a  negative  force :  — 

si  minus  possunt,  if  they  cannot.     [For  quo  minus,  see  §  658.  6.] 
audftcissimus  ego  ex  omnibus  ?  minimS  (Rose.  Am.  2),  am  I  the  boldest  of 
them  all?  by  no  means  (not  at  all). 
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QUESTIONS 
Fonns  of  Interrogation 

330.  Questions  are  either  Direct  or  Indirect. 

1.  A  Direct  Question  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker :  — 
quid  est?  w?iat  iaitf  ubi  sum?  toJiere  am  If 

2.  An  Indirect  Question  gives  the  substance  of  the  question,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  quoted.  It  depends  on  a  verb 
or  other  expression  of  asking,  doubting,  knowing,  or  the  like :  — 

rogavit  quid  esset,  he  asked  what  it  was,     [Direct :  quid  est,  whM  is  it  f] 
nesciO  ubi  sim,  I  know  not  where  I  am,     [Direct :  ubi  sum,  where  am  If] 

331.  Questions  in  Latin  are  introduced  by  special  interrogative 
words,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  the  order  of  words,  as  in 
English.1 

NoTB. — The  form  of  Indirect  Questions  (in  English  introduced  by  whether ,  or  by 
an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb)  is  in  Latin  the  same  as  that  of  Direct ;  the  differ- 
ence being  only  in  tiie  verb,  which  in  indirect  questions  is  regularly  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive (§  574). 

332.  A  question  of  simple  fact^  requiring  the  answer  t/es  or  no, 

is  formed  by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word :  — 

tflne  id  veritus  es  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  1),  did  you /ear  that  f 

hicine  vir  usquam  nisi  in  patria  morigtur  (Mil.  104),  shxill  this  man  die  any- 

where  hut  in  his  native  land  f 
is  tibi  mortemne  videtur  ant  dolOrem  timSre  (Tusc.  v.  88),  does  he  seem  to 

you  to  fear  death  or  pain  f 

a*  The  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  sometimes  omitted :  — 
pat6re  tua  cOnsilia  nOn  sentis  (Cat.  i.  1),  do  you  not  see  that  your  schemes  are 
manifest  f  (you  do  not  see,  eh  ?) 

Note. — In  such  cases,  as  no  sign  of  interrogation  appears,  it  is  often  doubtful 
whether  the  sentence  is  a  question  or  an  ironical  statement. 

h.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  as  in  n^Snne, 
an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  particle  num  suggests  a  nega- 
tive answer :  — 

nonne  animadvertis  (N.  D.  iii.  89),  do  you  not  observe  f 
num  dubium  est  (Rose.  Am.  107),  there  is  no  doubt ^  is  there  f 

Note.  — In  Indirect  Questions  num  commonly  loses  its  peculiar  force  and  means 
simply  whether, 

1  For  a  list  of  Interrogative  Particles,  see  §  217.  <2. 
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€»  The  particle  -ne  often  when  added  to  the  verb,  less  commonly 
when  added  to  some  other  word,*  has  the  force  of  nOnne :  — 

meministine  m6  in  senatu  dicere  (Cat.  i.  7),  donH  you  remember  my  saying 

in  the  Senate  f 
r§ctgne  interpreter  sententiam  tuam  (Tusc.  iii.  37),  do  I  not  rigkUy  interpret 
your  meaning  f 
Note  1. — This  was  evidently  the  original  meaning  of  -ne;  but  in  most  cases  the 
negative  force  was  lost  and  -ne  was  used  merely  to  express  a  question.    So  the  English 
interrogative  no?  shades  ofif  into  eh? 

Note  2. —  The  enclitic  -ne  is  sometimes  added  to  other  interrogative  words:  as, 
utnimne,  whether  f  anne,  or;  quantane  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 317),  how  higf  qodne  maid  (id.  ii.  3. 
295),  by  what  curse? 

333.  A  question  concerning  some  special  circumstance  is  formed 
by  prefixing  to  the  sentence  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb 
as  in  English  (§  162) :  — 

quid  exspectas  (Cat.  ii.  18),  what  are  you  looking  forward  to  f 

quo  igitur  haec  spectant  (Fam.  vi.  6.  11),  whither  then  is  all  this  tending? 

Icare,  ubi  es  (Ov.  M.  viii.  232),  Icarus,  where  are  you? 

quod  vectigal  v6bls  tutum  fuit?    quem  socium  dfifendistis?    cui  praesidiO 

classibus  vestrls  f  uistis  ?  (Manil.  32) ,  what  revenue  has  been  safe  for  you  ? 

what  ally  have  you  d^ended  f  whom  have  you  guarded  with  your  fleets  ? 

Note.  —  A  question  of  this  form  becomes  an  exclamation  by  changing  the  tone  of 
the  voice:  as, — 

quails  vir  erat!   what  a  mxin  he  was! 

quot  calamitates  passi  sumus!  how  many  mUfortunes  we  have  suffered! 

qu5  studio  cOnsentiunt  (Gat.  iv.  15),  with  what  zeal  they  unite! 

a.  The  particles  -nam  (enclitic)  and  tandem  may  be  added  to  inter- 
rogative pronouns  and  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  — 
quisnam  est,  pray  who  is  it?    [quia  tandem  est?  would  be  stronger.] 
nbinam  gentium  sumus  (Cat.  i.  9),  wliere  in  the  world  are  wef 
in  qua  tandem  urbe  h5c  disputant  (Mil.  7),  in  what  city,  pray,  do  they  main- 
tain this? 
Note — Tandem  is  sometimes  added  to  verbs:  — 
ain  tandem  (Fam.  ix.  21),  you  don*t  say  so!  (say  you  so,  pray?) 
itane  tandem  uxOrem  duxit  AntiphO  (Ter.  Ph.  231),  so  then,  eh?  Antipho's  got 
married. 

Double  Questions 

334.  A  Double  or  Alternative  Question  is  an  inquiry  as  to 
which  of  two  or  more  supposed  cases  is  the  true  one. 

335.  In  Double  or  Alternative  Questions,  utrum  or  -ne,  whether^ 
stands  in  the  first  member ;  an,  anne,  or,  annSn,  necne,  or  noU  in  the 
second ;  and  usually  an  in  the  third,  if  there  be  one :  — 
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titmm  nescis,  an  prO  nihilO  id  puWs  (Fam.  x.  26),  is  it  that  you  donH  know, 

or  do  you  think  nothing  ofitf 
Tdsne  L.  Domitium  an  vOs  Domitius  deseruit  (B.  C.  ii.  82),  did  you  desert 

Lucius  Domitius^  or  did  Domitius  desert  youf 
quaerO  servOsne  an  liberOs  (Rose.  Am.  74),  I  ask  whether  slaves  or  free, 
atrom  hostem  an  vOs  an  fortunam  utriusque  popull  IgnOrfttis  (Liv.  xxi.  10), 

is  U  the  enemy,  or  yourselves,  or  the  fortune  of  the  two  peoples,  that  you 

do  not  krww  f 

NoTB. — Anne  for  an  is  rare.    Necae  is  rare  in  direct  questions,  but  in  indirect  ques- 
tions it  is  commoner  than  annSn.    In  poetry  -ne  .  .  .  -ne  sometimes  occurs. 

a.  The  interrogative  paxticle  is  often  omitted  in  the  first  mem- 
ber ;  in  which  case  an  or  -ne  (anne,  necne)  may  stand  in  the  second:  — 

GablniO  dicam  anne  Pomp§i5  an  utrique  (Manil.  57),  8?iall  I  say  to  Chbinius, 

or  to  Pompey,  or  to  both  f 
sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne  (Tusc.  iii.  41),  are  these  your  words  or  njotf 
quaeslvl  ft  Catilina  in  conventu  apud  M.  Laecam  fuisSet  necne  (Cat.  ii.  13), 

I  asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  at  Marcus  Loeca^s 

or  not. 

b.  Sometimes  the  first  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  an  (anne) 
alone  asks  the  question,  — usually  with  indignation  or  surprise:  — 

an  tti  miserOs  putas  illOs  (Tusc.  i.  13),  what !  do  you  think  those  men  wretched  f 
an  iste  umquam  d6  s6  bonam  spem  habuisset,  nisi  dS  vObIs  malam  opIniOnem 
animO  imbibisset  (Verr.  i.  42),  would  he  ever  have  had  good  hopes  about 
himself  unless  he  had  conceived  an  evil  opinion  of  you  f 

c.  Sometimes  the  second  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  ntrum 
may  ask  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  alternative :  — 

atrom  est  in  clftrissimls  clvibus  is,  qnem  .  .  .  (Flacc.  46),  is  Tie  among  the 
noblest  citizens,  whom,  etc.? 

.     d.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  forms  of  alternative 
questions :  — 


ntrum 

.  .  .  an  .  .  .  an 

otmm 

.  .  .  annon  (necne,  see  {  88&  v.) 

.  .  an  (anne) 

-ne 

.  .  .  an 

.  .  -ne,  necne 

-ne 

.  .  necne 

-ne 

.  .  -ne 

NoTB. — From  double  {alternative)  questions  must  be  distinguished  those  which  are 
in  themselves  single,  but  of  which  soms  detail  is  alternative.  These  have  the  common 
disjunctive  particles  aut  or  vel  (-ve).  Thus,  —  quaerO  num  iniuste  aut  improbe  fecerit 
(Oif.  iii.  54),  /  ask  whether  he  a^ted  unjustly  or  even  dishonestly.  Here  there  is  no 
double  question.  The  only  inquiry  is  whether  the  man  did  either  of  the  two  things 
supposed,  not  which  of  the  two  he  did. 
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Question  and  Answer 

836.  There  is  no  one  Latin  word  in  common  use  meaning  sim- 
ply ye%  or  no.  In  answering  a  question  affirmatively^  the  verb  or 
some  other  emphatic  word  is  generally  repeated ;  in  answering 
negatively^  the  verb,  etc.,  with  nOn  or  a  similar  negative :  — 

valetne,  is  he  weUf  valet,  yes  (he  is  well). 

eratne  tecum,  was  lie  toUh  you  f  n6n  erat,  no  (he  was  not). 

num  qiiidnam  novi  ?  there  is  nothing  newj  is  there?  nihil  sflnS,  oh!  noMng, 

a.  An  intensive  or  negative  particle,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  is  some- 
times used  to  answer  a  direct  question :  — 

1.  For  YES  :  — 

v6r5,  in  truth,  true,  no  dowW,  yes,        ita  v6r5,  certainly  (so  in  truth),  etc. 

etiam,  even  so,  yes,  etc.  s9,ne  quidem,  yes,  no  doubt,  etc. 

ita,  so,  true,  etc.  ita  est,  it  is  so,  true,  etc. 

sang,  surely,  no  doubt,  doubtless,  etc. 

certe,  certainly,  unquestionably,  etc. 

factum,  true,  tt*«  a  fact,  you  We  right,  etc.  (lit.,  it  was  done). 

2.  For  NO :  — 

nOn,  not  so,  ntUlO  mods,  by  no  means, 

minims,  not  at  all  (lit.,  in  the  smallest  degree,  cf.  §  329.  a). 

minimC  v6r5,  no,  not  by  any  means;  oh  I  no,  etc. 

nOn  quidem,  why,  no;  certainly  nx)t,  etc. 

n6n  hercle  v6r5,  why,  gracious,  no !  (certainly  not,  by  Hercules !) 

Examples  are :  — 
quidnam?  an  laudfttiOnSs?  ita,  why,  whatt  is  it  eulogies?  just  so, 
aut  etiam  aut  non  respondere  (Acad.  ii.  104),  to  answer  (categorically)  yes  or  no, 
estne  ut  fertur  forma?  sanS  (Ter.  Eun.  361),  is  she  as  handsome  as  they 

say  she  is ?  (is  her  beauty  as  it  is  said  ?)  oh!  yes. 
miser  ergO  Archelaus  ?  certS  si  iniastus  (Tusc.  v.  36),  was  Archelaus  wretched 

then?  certainly,  if  he  was  unfust, 
an  haec  contemnitis  ?  minimS  (De  Or.  ii.  296),  do  you  despise  these  things  f  not 

at  all, 
volucribusne  et  feris?  minimS  ySrS  (Tusc.  i.  104),  to  the  birds  and  beasts? 

why,  of  course  not, 
ex  tul  animi  sententia  tfi  uxOrem  habes?  ndn  hercle,  ex  mel  animi  sententia 

(De  Or.  u.  260),  Lord!  no,  etc. 

337.  In  answering  a  double  question,  one  member  of  the  alterna- 
tive, or  some  part  of  it,  must  be  repeated :  — 

vidisti  an  d6  audltO  ntintias  ?  —  egomet  vidi  (Plant.  Merc.  902),  did  you  see 
it  or  are  you  repeating  something  you  have  heard  / — I  saw  it  myself. 
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coirsTRucTioir  of  cases 

338.  The  Cases  of  nouns  express  their  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
The  most  primitive  way  of  expressing  such  relations  was  by  mere  juxtaposition  of  unin- 
flected  forms.  From  this  arose  in  time  composition,  i.e.  the  growing  together  of  stems, 
by  means  of  which  a  complex  expression  arises  with  its  parts  mutually  dependent. 
Thus  such  a  complex  as  armi-gero-  came  to  mean  armrbearing ;  fldi-cen-,  playing  on  the 
lyre.  Later,  Cases  were  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  expressing  more  definitely  such 
relations,  and  Syntax  began.  But  the  primitive  method  of  composition  still  continues 
■  to  hold  an  important  place  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  languages. 

Originally  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  to  which  Latin  belongs,  had  at 
least  seven  case-forms,  besides  the  Vocative.  But  in  Latin  the  Locative  and  the  Instru- 
mental were  lost^  except  in  a  few  words  (where  they  remained  without  being  recog- 
nized as  cases),  and  their  functions  were  divided  among  the  other  cases. 

The  Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  express  the  simplest  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  case-relations.  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject,  and  generally  ends 
in  -8.  The  Vocative,  usually  without  a  termination,  or  like  the  Nominative  (§  38.  a), 
perhaps  never  had  a  suflfix  of  its  own.2  The  Accusative,  most  frequently  formed  by  the 
suffix  -m,  originally  connected  the  noun  loosely  with  the  verb-idea,  not  necessarily 
expressed  by  a  verb  proper,  but  as  well  by  a  noun  or  an  adjective  (see  §  386). 

The  Genitive  appears  to  have  expressed  a  great  variety  of  relations  and  to  have 
had  no  single  primitive  meaning  ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  Dative. 

The  other  cases  perhaps  at  first  expressed  relations  of  place  or  direction  (to,  fbom, 
AT,  with),  though  this  is  not  clear  in  all  instances.  The  sarlier  meanings,  however, 
have  become  confused  with  each  other,  and  in  many  instances  the  cases  are  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  meaning  or  in  form.  Thus  the  Locative  was  for  the  most  part  lost 
from  its  confusion  with  the  Dative  and  Ablative ;  and  its  function  was  often  performed 
by  the  Ablative,  which  is  freely  used  to  express  the  plaxie  where  (§  421).  To  indicate 
the  case-relations — especially  those  of  place — more  precisely.  Prepositions  (originally 
adverbs)  gradually  came  into  use.  The  case-endings,  thus  losing  something  of  their 
significance,  were  less  distinctly  pronounced  as  time  went  on  (see  §  21^^ phonetic  decay), 
and  prepositions  have  finally  superseded  them  in  the  modem  languages  derived  from 
Latin.  But  in  Latin  a  large  and  various  body  of  relations  was  still  expressed  by  case- 
forms.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  their  literal  use  cases  tended  to  adopt  the  preposition, 
and  in  theirjlgttrative  uses  to  retain  the  old  construction.  (See  Ablative  of  Separation, 
§§  402-404 ;  Ablative  of  Place  and  Time,  §  421  ff .) 

The  word  clsus,  case,  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  7rTw<rts,  a  falling  away  (from  the 
erect  position) .  The  term  irr wo-ts  was  originally  applied  to  the  Oblique  Casels  (§  35.  g) , 
to  mark  them  as  variations  from  the  Nominative  which  was  called  6p0ii,  erect  {casus 
rectus).  The  later  name  Nominative  (casus  nonUndtivvs)  is  from  ndmind,  and  means 
the  naming  case.  The  other  case-names  (except  Ablative)  are  of  Greek  origin.  The 
name  Genitive  (casus  genetivus)  is  a  translation  of  yeviK'^  [irrwiris],  from  yipos  (dass), 
and  refers  to  the  class  to  which  a  thing  belongs.  Dative  (casus  datlvm,  from  do)  is 
translated  from  Sotik'/j,  and  means  the  case  of  giving.  Accusative  (accusdtivus,  from 
accu85)  is  a  mistranslation  of  alnariKifj  (the  case  of  causing),  from  air  la,  cause,  and 
meant  to  the  Romans  the  case  of  accusing.  The  name  Vocative  {vocdtlvus,  from  voc5) 
is  translated  from  KXifTiK-fi  (the  case  of  calling).  The  name  Ablative  (abldtivus,  from 
abUltus,  aufer5)  means  taking  from.    This  case  the  Greek  had  lost. 

1  Some  of  the  endings,  however,  which  in  Latin  are  assigned  to  the  dative  and 
ablative  are  doubtless  of  locative  or  instrumental  origin  (see  p.  34,  footnote). 

2  The  e-vocative  of  the  second  declension  is  a  form  of  the  stem  (§  45.  e). 
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NOMINATIVE   CASE 

339.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative :  — 

Caesar  Rhgnum  transire  decrfiverat  (B.  G.  iv.  17),  Ccesar  had  determined  to 
cross  the  Rhine. 
For  the  omission  of  a  pronominal  snbject,  see  §  295.  a. 

a.  The  nominative  may  be  used  in  exclamations :  — 
en  dextra  fidfisque  (Aen.  iv.  697),  Zo,  the  faith  and  plighted  word! 
ecce  tuae  litterae  d6  VarrOne  (Att.  ziii.  16),  lo  and  behold^  your  letters  about 
Varrol 

NoTB. — But  the  accusative  is  more  common  (§  397.  d). 

VOCATIVE  CASE 

340.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address :  — 

Tibeiine  pater,  t6,  sincte,  precor  (Liv.  ii.  10),  0  father  Tiber,  thee,  holy  one, 

I  pray. 
res  omnis  mihi  tecum  erit,  HortSnsI  (Verr.  i.  33),  my  whole  attention  mil  be 

devoted  to  you,  Hortensius. 

a.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of 
the  imperative  mood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  vocative :  — 
SLudl  tfL,  popuhis  Albanus  (Liv.  i.  24),  Jiear,  thou  people  of  Alba, 
h.  The  vocative  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  instead 
of  the  nominative,  where  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person :  — 
quo  moritjire  ruis  (Aen.  x.  811),  whither  art  thou  rushin^g  to  thy  doomf 
censOrenx  trabe&te  saltltSjs  (Pars.  iii.  29),  robed  you  salute  the  censor. 

€•  The  vocative  made  is  used  as  a  predicate  in  the  phrase  macte 
esW  (virttite),  success  attend  your  (valor) :  — 

iuberem  te  macte  virtiite  esse  (Liv.  ii.  12),  I  should  bid  you  go  on  and  prosper 

in  your  vaXor. 
macte  nova  virttite  puer  (Aen.  ix.  641),  success  attend  your  valor,  boy! 

NoTB. — As  the  original  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  macte  is  not  determinable,  it  may 
be  that  the  word  was  an  adverb,  as  in  bene  est  and  the  like. 

GENITIVE  CASE 

341.  The  Genitive  is  regularly  used  to  express  the  relation  of 
one  noun  to  another.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  adjective 
case,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Dative  and  the  Ablative,  which 
may  be  called  adverbial  cases. 
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The  uses  of  the  Genitive  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 


I.  Genitive  with  Noons: 


'  1.  Of  Possession  (§  343). 

2.  Of  Material  (§  344). 

3.  Of  Quality  (§  345). 

4.  Of  the  Whole,  after  words  designating  a  Part 
(Partitive,  §346). 

.  6.  With  Nouns  of  Action  and  Feeling  (§  348). 

n.  Genitiye  with  Adjectives:      (  l'  ^^t'  ^'""^  Adjectiyes  (or  Verbals)  (§  349). 

••  \  2.  Of  Specification  (later  use)  (§  349.  d). 

m.  Genltiv  with  verbs:  (  J'  ^J  Memory,  Feeling  etc.  (§§  m.  361  354^ 

\  2.  Of  Accusing,  etc.  (Charge  or  Penalty)  (§  362). 


GENITIVE  WITH  NOUNS 

342.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning 
the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive. 

This  relation  is  most  frequently  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepo- 
sition of,  sometimes  by  the  English  genitive  (or  possessive)  case :  — 

librl  Ciceronis,  the  books  of  Cicero,  or  Cicero^s  books. 
iuimlcl  Caesaris,  Ccesar^s  enemies^  or  ike  enemies  of  CcBsar. 
talentum  aoii,  a  talent  of  gold. 
vir  summae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage. 

But  observe  the  following  equivalents :  — 

vacatiO  laboris,  a  respite  from  toil. 

petitiO  cSnsulatus,  candidacy  for  the  consulship. 

rfignum  civitatis,  royal  power. oyi&u  the  state. 

Possessive  trenitive 

343.  The  Possessive  Genitive  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to 
which  an  object,  quality,  feeling,  or  action  belongs: — 

Alexandxi  canis,  Alexar^der'' s  dog. 

potentia  Pomp^  (Sail.  Cat.  19),  Pompey^s  power. 

Aiiovisti  mors  (B.  G.  v.  29),  ^  death  of  Ariovistus. 

perditdmm  temeritas  (Mil.  22),  the  recklessness  of  desperate  men. 
Note  1. — The  Possessive  Grenitive  may  denote  (1)  the  actual  owner  (as  in  Alex^ 
ander*8  dog)  or  author  (as  in  Cicero* s  writings) f  or  (2)  the  person  or  thing  that  possesses 
some  feeling  or  quality  or  does  some  act  (as  in  Cicero*  a  eloquence  ^  the  strength  of  the 
bridge t  Catiline* s  evil  deeds).  In  the  latter  use  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Subjective 
Genitive ;  but  this  term  properly  includes  the  possessive  genitive  and  several  other 
genitive  constructions  (nearly  all,  in  fact,  except  the  Objective  Genitive,  §  347). 
Note  2. — The  noun  limited  is  understood  in  a  few  expressions :  — 

ad  Castoris  [aedes]  (Quinct.  17),  at  the  [temple]  of  Castor.    [Cf.  St.  PauX*s.'\ 

Flaccns  Claudi,  Flaccus  [slave]  of  Claudius. 

Hectoris  Andromache  (Aen.  iii.  319),  Sector's  [wife]  Andromtiche. 
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a.  Tor  the  genitive  of  possession  a  possessive  or  derivative  adjec- 
tive is  often  used,  —  regularly  for  the  possessive  genitive  of  the  pei> 
sonal  pronouns  (§  302.  a) :  — 

liber  meus,  my  book,     [Not  liber  mei.] 

aliena  i)ericiila,  other  men* 8  dangers.     [But  also  aliomm.] 

SaMna  tempora,  the  times  of  Sulla.     [Oftener  Sallae.] 

&.  The  possessive  genitive  often  stands  in  the  predicate,  connected 
with  its  noun  by  a  verb  (Fredicate  Genitive) :  — 

haec  domus  est  patris  mei,  this  house  is  my  father^ s.  ^ 

iam  m6  Pompei  totum  esse  scis  (Fam.  ii.  13),  you  know  I  am  now  aUfor  Pom- 

pey  (all  Pompey's). 
smnma  laus  et  tua  et  Brutt  est  (Fam.  xii.  4.  2),  the  highest  praise  is  due  both 

to  y(m  and  to  Brutus  (is  both  yours  and  Brutus's). 
compendi  facere,  to  save  (make  of  saving), 
lucri  facere,  to  get  the  ben^  of  (make  of  profit). 

NoTB. — These  genitives  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  examples  in  §343  that  a 
predicate  noun  bears  to  an  appositive  (§§  282,  283). 

c.  An  infinitive  or  a  clause,  when  used  as  a  noun,  is  often  limited 
by  a  genitive  in  the  predicate :  — 

neque  sui  iudici  [erat]  discemere  (B.  C.  i.  85),  nor  was  it  for  hisfudgm,ent  to 

decide  (nor  did  it  belong  to  his  judgment), 
cdiusvis  hominis  est  err3.re  (Phil.  xii.  5),  it  is  any  man*s  [liability]  to  err. 
neg3.vit  mdris  esse  GraecOrum,  ut  in  convivid  virOrum  accumberent  mulierSs 

(Verr.  ii.  1.  66),  lie  said  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  for  women  to 

appear  as  guests  .(recline)  at  the  banquets  of  men. 
sed  timidi  est  optare  necem  (Ov.  M.  iv.  115),  but  His  the  cowardi's  part  to 

wish  for  death. 
stalta  erat  spSrare,  suadere  impudentis  (Phil.  ii.  23),  it  was  folly  (the  part  of 

a  fool)  to  hope,  effirontery  to  urge. 
sapientis  est  pauca  loqul,  it  is  wise  (the  part  of  a  wise  man)  to  say  little. 
[Not  sapiens  (neuter)  est,  etc.] 

Note  1.  —  This  construction  is  regular  with  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
instead  of  the  neuter  nominative  (see  the  last  two  examples). 

NoTB  2. — A  derivative  or  i>os8essive  adjective  may  be  used  for  the  genitive  In  this 
construction,  and  must  be  used  for  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun :  — 
mentiri  nOn  est  meimi  [not  mei],  it  is  not  for  me  to  lie. 
httmanum  [for  hominis]  est  errare,  it  is  man*s  nature  to  «7T  (to  err  is  human). 

d.  A  limiting  genitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  noun  in  appo- 
sition (Appositional  Genitive)  (§  282) :  — 

nOmen  insaniae  (for  nomen  mslUiia),  the  word  m,adness. 
oppidum  Antiochiae  (for  oppidom  Antiochia,  the  regular  form),  the  city  of 
Antioch. 
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Genitive  of  Material 

344.  The  Genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material  of 
which  a  thing  consists  (cf.  §  403) :  — 

talentum  ami,  a  talent  of  gold,  fltimina  lactis,  rivers  of  mUk. 

Genitive  of  Quality 

345.  The  Genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when 

the  quality  is  modified  by  an  adjective :  — 

vir  summae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage.     [But  not  vir  virtutis.] 
magnae  est  deliber&tidnis,  itia  an  affair  of  great  deliberation. 
magni  iormica  laboris  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  33),  the  ant  [a  creature]  of  great  toil. 
ille  autem  sui  iudici  (Nep.  Att.  ^)^  but  he  [a  man]  of  independent  (his  own) 
judgment. 

Note. — Compare  Ablative  of  Quality  (§  415) .  In  expressions  of  quality,  the  geni- 
tive or  the  ablative  may  often  be  used  indifferently :  as,  praestanti  pnLdentia  vir,  a 
man  of  avrpassing  wisdom ;  tnaTimi  animi  homd,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage.  In 
classic  prose,  however,  the  genitive  of  quality  is  much  less  common  than  the  abla- 
tive; it  is  practically  confined  to  expressions  of  measure  or  number,  to  a  phrase  with 
eitts,  and  to  nouns  modified  by  mfignus,  maximus,  summus,  or  tantus.  In  general  the 
(Jenitive  is  used  rather  of  essential,  the  Ablative  of  special  or  incidental  characteristics. 

a.  The  genitive  of  quality  is  found  in  the  adjective  phrases  eius 
modi,  cMus  modi  (equivalent  to  talis,  such  ;  qu&lis,  of  what  sort):  — 

eius  modi  sunt  tempestat€s  cOnsecutae,  uti  (B.  G.  iii.  29),  such  storms  fol- 
lowed, that,  etc. 

b.  The  genitive  of  quality,  with  numerals,  is  used  to  define  meas- 
ures of  lengthy  depth,  etc.  (Genitive  of  Measure):  — 

fossa  txium  pedum,  a  trench  of  three  feet  [in  depth], 
mflrus  sidecim  pedum,  a  waU  of  sixteen  feet  [high]. 
For  the  Genitive  of  Quality  used  to  express  indefinite  valuer  see  §  417. 

Partitive  Genitive 

346.  Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  Genitive  of 
the  Whole  to  which  the  part  belongs. 

a.  Partitive  words,  followed  by  the  genitive,  are  — 
1.  Nouns  or  Pronouns  (cf.  also  3  below)  :  — 

pars  militum,  part  of  the  soldiers,     quis  nostrum,  which  of  us? 

nihil  erat.reliqui,  there  was  nothing  left. 

n6m0  ednun  (B.  G.  vii.  66),  not  a  man  of  them. 

magnam  partem  ednun  interf6c6runt  (id.  ii.  23),  they  killed  a  large  part  of  them. 
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2.  Numerals,  Comparatiyes,  Superlatives,  and  Pronominal  words  like 
alius,  alter,  nullus,  etc.:  — 

.  Unus  tribJindr^m,  one  of  the  trWunea  (see  c  below), 
sapientum  oct&vus  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  206),  the  eighth  of  the  wise  men, 
milia  passuum  sescenta  (B.  G.  iv.  3),  six  hundred  miles  (thousands  o!  paces), 
m&ior  f rAtrom,  the  elder  of  the  brothers, 
animfllium  fortiOra,  the  stronger  [of]  animals, 

Su6bOrum  g6ns  est  long6  maxima  et  bellicOsissima  Gennindnuii  omniani 
(B.  G.  iv.  1),  the  tribe  of  the  Suevi  is  far  the  largest  and  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Germans. 
alter  cdnsulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls. 
nulla  efirom  (B.G.  iv.  28),  not  one  of  them  (the  ships). 

8.  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns,  used  as  nouns :  — 
tantum  spati,  so  much  [of]  spa/:e. 
aliquid  nummoram,  a  few  pence  (something  of  coins), 
id  loci  (or  locorum),  that  spot  of  ground;  id  temporis,  at  that  time  (§  897.  a), 
plana  urbis,  tJie  level  parts  of  the  town, 
quid  novi,  what  news?  (what  of  new?) 
paulum  framenti  (B.  C.  i.  78),  a  little  grain,^ 
plOs  dolSris  (B.  G.  i.  20),  more  grief. 

sui  aliquid  timSris  (B.  C.  ii.  29),  somefear  of  his  own  (somethingof  his  own  fear). 
Note  1.  —  In  classic  prose  neuter  adjectives  (not  pronominal)  seldom  take  a  parti* 
tive  geniiive,  except  multttm,  tantum,  quantum,  and  similar  words. 

Note  2. — The  genitive  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  is  rarely  used  parti- 
tively : — nihil  novi  (genitive),  nothing  new  ;  but, — nihil  memor&bile  (nominative),  notA- 
ing  worth  mention  (not  nihil  memor&bilis). 

4.  Adverbs,  especially  those  of  Quantity  and  of  Place :  — 
pamm  5ti,  not  much  ease  (too  little  of  ease). 

satis  pecflniae,  money  enough  (enough  of  money). 

plQrimum  tdtias  Galliae  equitatu  valet  (B.  G.  v.  8),  is  strongest  of  aU  Oa:ul 

in  cavalry. 
ubinam  gentiam  sumus  (Cat.  i.  9),  where  in  the  world  are  we  (where  of 

nations)  ? 
ubicumque  terrirom  et  gentium  (Yerr.  v.  143),  wJierever  in  the  whole  world, 
r6s  erat  eO  iam  lo^  ut  (Sest.  68),  the  business  had  now  reached  such  a  point 

that,  etc. 
eO  miseii&nun  (lug.  14.  3),  to  that  [pitch]  of  misery, 
inde  lo^,  next  in  order  (thence  of  place).     [Poetical.] 

5.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  use  the  partitive  genitive 
after  adjectives,  instead  of  a  noun  in  its  proper  case :  — 

sequimur  t6,  sancte  dednun  (Aen.  iv.  576),  we  follow  thee,  0  holy  deity,    [For 

8&ncte  deus  (§  49.  g,  n.)] 
nigrae  UnArum  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  193),  Uack  wools,     [For  nigrae  Ifinae.] 
expedltl  militum  (Li  v.  xxx.  9),  light^rmed  soldiers.    [For  ezpediti  militSs.] 
hominum  cOnctOs  (Ov.  M.  iv.  681),  aU  men.     [For  cfinctds  hominSs ;  cf.  6.] 
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c.  Cardinal  numerals  (except  milia)  regularly  take  the  Ablative 
with  6  (ex)  or  d6  instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.  So  also  quidam^ 
a  certain  one,  commonly,  and  other  words  occasionally  :  — 

turns  ex  tribunis,  one  of  the  tribunes.     [But  also,  tiiius  tribJin5ram  (cf.  a.  2).] 

minumus  ex  illis  (lug.  11),  the  youngest  of  them, 

medius  ex  tribus  (ib.),  the  middle  one  of  the  three. 

quidam  ex  militibus,  certain  of  the  soldiers. 

unus  de  maltls  (Fin.  ii.  66),  one  of  the  many. 

pauci  dS  nostris  cadurit  (B.  G.  i.  15),  a  few  of  our  men  fall. 

hominem  dS  comitibus  mefs,  a  man  of  my  companions. 

d.  Uterque,  both  (properly  each),  and  quisque,  each,  with  Noims 
are  regularly  used  as  adjectives  in  agreement,  but  with  Pronouns 
take  a  partitive  genitive :  — 

uterque  consul,  both  the  consuls;  but,  uterque  nostrum,  both  of  us. 
unus  quisque  vestrum,  each  one  of  you. 
utraque  castra,  both  camps. 

e.  Numbers  and  words  of  quantity  including  the  whole  of  any 
thing  take  a  case  in  agreement,  and  not  the  partitive  genitive.  So 
also  words  denoting  a  part  when  only  that  part  is  thought  of :  — 

nds  omn€s,  all  of  us  (we  all).     [Not  omngs  nostrum.] 

quot  sunt  hostes,  how  many  of  the  enemy  are  there  f 

cavS  inimlcOs,  qui  multl  sunt,  beware  of  your  enemies^  who  are  many, 

multi  militgs,  many  of  the  soldiers. 

nSmO  R5m&nu8,  not  one  Bom^n. 

Objective  Genitive 

347.  The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  Nouns,  Adjectives, 
and  Verbs. 

348.  Nouns  of  action^  agency,  ^xiA.  feeling  govern  the  Genitive 
of  the  Object :  — 

caritas  tui,  affection  for  you.  deslderium  oti,  longing  for  rest. 

vacatiO  maneris,  relief  from  duty.  gratia  benefici,  gratitude  for  kindness. 

fuga  maldmm,  refuge  from  disaster.       precatiO  dedrum,  prayer  to  the  gods. 
contentiO  hondrum,  struggle  for  office,    opinio  virtutis,  reputation  for  valor. 

Note. — This  usage  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  belonging  to  (Possessive  Genitive). 
Thus  in  the  phrase  odium  Caesaris,  hate  of  CsBsar,  the  hate  in  a  passive  sense  belongs 
to  CsBsar,  as  odiums  though  in  its  active  sense  he  is  the  object  of  it,  as  hate  (cf.  a). 
The  distinction  between  the  Possessive  (subjective)  and  the  Objective  Genitive  is  very 
unstable  and  is  often  lost  sight  of.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example :  the 
phrase  amor  patris,  love  of  a  father y  may  mean  love  felt  by  a  father ,  a  father^s  love 
(sabjectlTe  genitive),  or  love  towards  a  father  (objective  genitive). 
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a.  The  objective  genitive  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  or  other  derivative  adjective :  — 

mea  invidia,  my  unpopularity  (the  dislike  of  which  I  am  the  object).     [Cf. 

odium  mei  (Har.  Resp.  5),  haired  of  me,] 
laud&tor  meus  (Alt.  i.  16.  5),  my  eulogist  (one  who  praises  me).    [Cf.  nostri 

laudator  (id.  i.  14.  6).] 
Clddiflnam  crimen  (Mil.  72),  the  murder  ofClodius  (the  Clodian  charge).    [As 

we  say,  the  Nathan  murder.] 
metus  hostnis  (lug.  41),  fear  of  the  enemy  (hostile  fear), 
ea  quae  faciebat,  tuft  se  fidflcia  facere  dicebat  (Verr.  v.  176),  whai  he  was 

doing,  he  said  he  did  relying  on  you  (with  your  reliance), 
neque  neglegentia  tuft,  neque  id  odiO  fecit  tod  (Ter.  Ph.  1016),  he  did  this 

neither  from  neglect  nor  from  hatred  of  you, 

&.  Earely  the  objective  genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  already  lim- 
ited by  another  genitive :  — 

animi  multarum  rerum  percursiO  (Tusc.  iv.  81),  the  mind^s  traversing  of  many 
things, 

c.  A  noun  with  a  preposition  is  often  used  instead  of  the  objec- 
tive genitive :  — 

odium  in  Antonium  (Fam.  x.  5.  8),  haie  of  Antony, 
merita  eigft  me  (id.  i.  1.  1),  services  to  me, 
meam  in  tS  pietatem  (id.  i.  9.  1),  my  devotion  to  you, 
impetus  in  urbem  (Phil.  zii.  29),  an  attack  on  the  city. 
'  excessus  S  vitft  (Fin.  iiL  60),  departure  from  life,     [Also,  ezcessas  vitae, 

Tusc.  i.  27.] 
adoptiO  in  Domitium  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  26),  the  adoption  of  Domitius.    [A  late 

and  bold  extension  of  this  construction.] 

Note. — So  also  in  late  writers  the  dative  of  reference  (cf.  §  366.  6):  as, — long5 
bellS  materia  (Tac.  H.  1.  89),  resources  for  a  long  war, 

GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES 

349.  Adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  govern  the 
Objective  Genitive. 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledge,  memort/,  fulness,  power y 
sharing,  guilt,  and  their  opposites  govern  the  genitive :  — 

avidi  laudis  (Manil.  7),  greedy  of  praise. 

fastldiOsus  litter&rum,  disdaining  letters. 

iuris  perltus,  skilled  in  law,     [So  also  the  ablative,  ifire,  cf.  §  418.] 

memorem  vestri,  oblltum  sui  (Cat.  iv.  19),  mindful  of  you,  forgetful  ofhim^e{f, 

ratidnis  et  dr&tionis  expertes  (Off.  i.  60),  devoid  of  sense  and  speech 

nostrae  cdnsuStfidinis  imperiti  (B.G.  iv.  22),  unacquainted  vnth  our  customs. 
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plenos  fidel,  f\iH  of  good  faith, 

omnis  spei  egenam  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  53),  destUvte  of  all  hope. 
tempest&tom  potentem  (Aen.  L  80),  having  sway  oner  the  storms,         • 
impot^ns  irae  (Liv.  xxix.  9.  9),  ungovernable  in  anger. 
coniorJltidiiis  participes  (Cat  iii.  14),  sharing  in  the  conspiracy. 
afflnis  re!  capitalis  (Verr.  ii.  2.  94),  involved  in  a  capital  crime. 
InsOns  calpae  (Liv.  zxii.  49),  innocent  of  guiU. 

&.  Participles  in  -ns  govern  the  genitive  when  they  are  used  as 
adjectives,  i.e.  when  they  denote  a  constant  disposition  and  not  a 
particular  act :  — 

si  quern  to!  amantiOrem  cOgnOvistI  (Q.  Pr.  i.  1.  15),  if  you  have  become 

acquainted  with  any  one  more  fond  of  you. 
multitudo  Insolens  belli  (B.  C.  ii.  36),  a  crowd  unused  to  war, 
erat  lugurtha  appetens  gldriae  mllitdris  (lug.  7),  Jugurtha  was  eager  for  mili- 
tary glory. 
Note  1. — Participles  in  -ns,  when  used  as  participles,  take  the  case  regularly  goT- 
emed  by  the  verb  to  which  they  belong:  as, — Sp.  Maelium  rSgniun  appetentem  inter- 
emit  (Cat.M.  56),  ?ieput  to  death  Spwrius  Mselius,  who  was  aspiring  to  royal  power. 
NoTB  2.  —  Occasionally  participial  forms  in  -ns  are  treated  as  participles  (see  note  1) 
even  when  they  express  a  disposition  or  character:  as,  —  virtus  quam  alii  ipsam  tem- 
perantiam  dicunt  esse,  alii  obtemperantem  temperantiae  praeceptis  et  cam  subsequen- 
tem  (Tusc.  iv.  30),  observant  of  the  teachings  of  temperance  and  obedient  to  her. 

e.  Verbals  in  -fix  (§  251)  govern  the  genitive  in  poetry  and  later 
Latin:  — 

iilstom  et  tenftcem  pr5po8iti  virum  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  3),  a  man  just  and  steadfast 

to  his  purpose. 
circus  capdxpopuli  (Ov.  A.  A.  i.  136),  a  circus  big  enough  to  AoZd  t?ie  people. 
cibi  viniqne  capScissimus  (Liv.  ix.  16.  13),  a  very  great  eater  and  drinker 
(very  able  to  contain  food  and  wine). 

d.  The  poets  and  later  v^riters  use  the  genitive  with  almost  any 
adjective,  to  denote  that  with  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists 
(  Genitive  of  Specification) :  —     . 

callidus  rei  militaris  (Tac.  H.  11.  32),  skilled  in  soldiership. 
paui)er  aquae  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  30.  11),  scant  qf  water. 
nOtus  animi  pateml  (id.  ii.  2.  6),  famed  for  a  paternal  spirit. 
fessi  rSrum  (Aen.  i.  178),  weary  of  toil 

integer  vitae  scelerisque  pGrus  (Hor.  Od.M.  22. 1),  upright  in  life,  and  unstained 

by  guilt. 

Note. — The  Gtenitive  of  Specification  is  only  an  extension  of  the  construction  with 

adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  (§  349).    Thus  callidus  denotes  knowledge ; 

pauper,  want ;  purus,  innjocence  ;  and  so  these  words  in  a  manner  belong  to  the  classes 

under  a. 

For  the  Ablative  of  Specification,  the  prose  construction,  see  §  418.  For  Adjectives 
of  likeness  etc.  with  the  Genitive,  apparently  Objective,  see  §  385.  c.  For  Adjectives 
with  animi  (locative  in  origin),  see  §  368. 
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GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS 
Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting 

350.  Verbs  of  remembering  emd  forgettinff  take  either  the  Accu- 
sative or  the  Genitive  of  the  object:  — 

a.  Memini  takes  the  Accusative  when  it  has  the  literal  sense  of 
retaining  in  the  mind  what  one  has  seen,  heard,  or  learned.  Hence 
the  accusative  is  used  of  persons  whom  one  remembers  as  acquaint- 
ances, or  of  things  which  one  has  experienced. 

So  obliviscor  in  the  opposite  sense,  —  to  forget  literally,  to  lose  all 
memory  of  2i  thing  (very  rarely,  of  a  person). 
Cinnam  memini  (Phil.  v.  17),  I  remember  Cinna. 
utinam  avum  tuum  meminissgs  (id.  i.  34),  oh  I  that  you  could  remember  your 

grandfather  I  (but  he  died  before  you  were  bom). 
Postumium,  ctdxia  statuam  in  IsthmO  meminisse  tS  dicis  (Att.  xiii.  32),  Postu- 
mius,  whose  statue  you  say  you  remember  (to  have  seen)  on  the  Isthmus. 
omnia  meminit  Siron  Epicuri  dogmata  (Acad.  ii.  106),  Siron  remembers  aU 

the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
multa  ab  aliis  audita  meminerunt  (De  Or.  ii.  366),  they  remember  many  things 

that  they  have  heard  from  others. 
tOtam  causam  oblitus  est  (Brut.  217),  he  forgot  the  whole  case. 
hinc  iam  obliviscere  GraiSs  (Aen.  ii.  148),  from  henceforth  forget  the  Greeks 
(i.e.  not  merely  disregard  them,  but  banish  them  from  your  mindy  as  if 
you  had  never  known  them). 

h.  Memini  takes  the  Genitive  when  it  means  to  he  mindful  or 
regardful  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  think  of  somebody  or  something 
(often  with  special  interest  or  warmth  of  feeling). 

So  obliviscor  in  the  opposite  sense,  —  to  disregard,  or  dismiss  from 
the  mindy — and  the  adjective  obUtus,  careless  or  regardless. 

ipse  sui  meminerat  (Verr.  ii.  136),  he  was  mindful  of  him^e^f  (of  his  own 

interests), 
faciam  ut  htiaa  loc!  diSique  m^que  semper  memineris  (Ter.  Eun.  801),  I  will 

make  you  remember  this  place  and  this  day  and  me  as  long  as  you  live. 
nee  m6  meminisse  piggbit  Elissae,  dum  memor  ipse  mel  (Aen.  iv.  335),  nor 
sJiall  I  feel  regret  at  the  thought  of  Elissa,  so  long  as  I  remember  myself. 
meminerint  verecundiae  (Off.  i.  122),  let  them  cherish  modesty. 
htimanae  infirmitfitis  memini  (Liv.  xxx.  31.  6),  I  remember  human  weakness. 
oblMscI  temporum  meOrum,  meminisse  actionum  (Fam.  i.  0.  8),  to  disregard 

my  own  interests^  to  be  mindful  of  the  matters  at  issue. 
nee  tamen  Epicuri  licet  oblivisci  (Fin.  v.  3),  and  yet  I  must  not  forget  Epicurus. 
obliviscere  caedis  atque  incendidnun  (Cat.  i.  6),  turn  your  mind  from  sUmghter 
'  and  conflagrations  (dismiss  them  from  your  thoughts). 
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Note  1, — With  both  memini  and  obllviscor  the  personal  and  reflexive  prononns  are 
regularly  in  the  Gtenitive ;  neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives  used  substantively  are  regu- 
larly in  the  Accusative ;  abstract  nouns  are  often  in  the  Genitive.  These  uses  come 
in  each  instance  from  the  natural  meaning  of  the  verbs  (as  defined  above). 

Note  2. — Memini  in  the  sense  of  mention  takes  the  Genitive :  as, — eundem  Achil- 
1am  ciUus  supra  meminimus  (B.  C.  iii.  108) ,  that  same  Achillas  whom  I  mentioned 
above. 

c.  Reminiscor  is  rare.  It  takes  the  Accusative  in  the  literal  sense 
of  call  to  mind,  recollect ;  the  Genitive  in  the  more  figurative  sense 
of  be  mindful  of:  — 

dulcis  moriens  reminlscitur  Aig5s  (Aen.  x.  782),  as  he  dies  lie  calls  to  mind 

hia  beloved  Argos. 
reminisceretur  et  veteris  incommod!  populi  ROmanI  et  pristinae  virtutis  Helv6- 

tiOrom  (B.  G.  i.  13),  let  him  remember  both  the  former  discomfiture  of  the 

Roman  people  and  the  ancient  valor  of  the  Helvetians,    [A  warning,  — 

let  him  bear  it  in  mind  (and  beware)  I  ] 

d.  Recorder,  recollect,  recall,  regularly  takes  the  Accusative :  — 
recordare  consSnsum  ilium  theatrl  (Phil.  i.  30),  recall  that  unanimovLS  agree- 
ment of  the  [audience  in  the]  theatre. 

recordaminl  omnis  civilis  dissensidnes  (Cat.  iii.  24),  caU  to  mind  all  the  civil 
wars, 

NoTB. — Recorder  takes  the  genitive  once  (Pison.  12) ;  it  is  never  used  with  a  per- 
sonal object,  but  may  be  followed  by  dS  with  the  ablative  of  the  person  or  thing 
(cf.  §361.N.):  — 
di  t5  recordor  (Scaur.  49),  I  remember  about  you. 
dB  ilHs  (lacrimis)  recordor  (Plane.  104),  /  am  reminded  of  those  tears. 

Verbs  of  Reminding 

351.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  Accusative  of  the  per- 
son a  Genitive  of  the  thing ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  neuter  pro- 
noun, which  is  put  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §  390.  c). 

So  admoneS,  commoner,  commonefaciG,  commonefid.  But  moneS  with 
the  genitive  is  found  in  late  writers  only. 

Catillna  admon6bat  aliom  egestatis,  aliam  cupiditatis  suae  (Sail.  Cat.  21), 

Catiline  reminded  one  of  his  poverty^  another  of  his  cupidity. 
608  hoc  moneO  (Cat.  ii.  20),  I  give  them  this  warning. 
quod  vos  l6x  commonet  (Verr.  iii.  40),  that  which  the  law  reminds  you  of 

Note.  —  All  these  verbs  often  take  d6  with  the  ablative,  and  the  accusative  of  nouns 
as  well  as  of  pronouns  is  sometimes  used  with  them :  — 

saepius  te  admone5  d§  syngrapha  Sittiana  (Fam.  viii.  4. 5)  I  remind  you  again  and 

again  of  Sittius's  bond. 
officiiun  vostrum  ut  vOs  malO  cOgatis  commonerier  (Plant.  Ps.  150),  that  you  map 
by  misfortune  force  yourselves  to  be  reminded  of  your  duty. 
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Vetbs  of  Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting 

352.  Verbs  of  accu^ing^  condemning^  and  acquitting^  take  the 

Genitive  of  the  Charge  or  Penalty :  — 

arguit  m6  farti,  he  accusea  me  of  theft. 

pecuUtus  damnatus  (pecfiniae  publicae  damnatos)  (Flacc.  43),  condemned  for 

embezzlement. 
video  nOn  t6  absolatum  esse  improUtltis,  sed  illds  damn^tOs  esse  caedis 

(Verr.  ii.  1.  72),  I  see,  not  that  you  were  acquitted  of  outrage^  \nd  that 

they  were  condemned  for  homicide, 

a.  Peculiar  genitives,  under  this  construction,  are  — 

capitis,  as  in  damnftre  capitis,  to  sentence  to  death, 
maiestatis  [laesae],  treason  (crime  against  the  dignity  of  the  state). 
repetundSnun  [r6rum],  extortion  (lit.  of  an  action  for  reclaiming  money), 
voti  damnatus  (or  reus),  bound  [to  the  payment]  of  one^a  vow,  Le.  success- 
ful in  one's  effort, 
pecuniae  (damn3,re,  itidicare,  see  note), 
dupn  etc.,  as  in  dupll  condemn&re,  condemn  to  pay  twofold. 

NoTB. — The  origin  of  these  genitive  constructions  is  pointed  at  by  pecuniae  dam- 
n&re  (Cell.  zx.  1.  38),  to  condemn  to  pay  money ,  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the  person; 
quantae  pecuniae  iudic&ti  cssent  (id.zx.  1.47)  ,^ou;  much  money  they  were  adjudged  to  pay, 
in  a  mere  suit  for  debt;  cSnfessI  aeris  ac  dSbiti  iudicali  (id.  zx.  1. 42),  adjudged  to  owe 
an  admitted  turn  due.  These  expressions  show  that  the  genitive  of  the  penalty  comes 
from  the  use  of  the  genitive  of  value  to  express  a  sum  of  money  due  either  as  a  debt  or  as 
a  fine.  Since  in  early  civilizations  all  offences  could  be  compounded  by  the  payment  of 
fines,  the  genitive  came  to  be  used  of  other  punishments,  not  pecuniary.  From  this  to 
the  genitive  of  the  actual  crime  is  an  easy  transition,  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  a 
confusion  between  crime  and  penalty  (cf .  Eng.  guilty  of  death) .  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  assume  an  ellipsis  of  crimlne  or  iiidiciS. 

353.  Other  constructions  for  the  Charge  or  Penalty  are  — 

1.  The  Ablative  of  Price :  regularly  of  a  definite  amount  of  fine, 
and  often  of  indefinite  penalties  (cf.  §  416) :  — 

Frusinates  tertift  parte  agri  damnati  (Liv.  x.  1),  t?ie  people  of  Frusvno  covr 
demned  [to  forfeit]  a  third  part  of  their  land. 

2.  The  Ablative  with  d6,  or  the  Accusative  with  inta*,  in  idiomatic 

expressions :  — 

de  alea,  for  gambling ;  d6  ambitti,  for  bribery. 

de  pectinils  repetundls,  of  extortion  (cf.  §  852.  a). 

inter  sIcariOs  (Rose.  Am.  90),  as  an  assassin  (among  the  assassins). 

de  vl  et  maiestatis  damnati  (Phil.  i.  21),  convicted  of  assault  and  treason. 

Note.— The  accusative  with  ad  and  in  occurs  in  later  writers  to  express  the  pei^ 
alty:  as,~ad  mortem  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  21),  to  death;  ad  (in)  metaUa,  to  the  mines. 
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Verbs  of  Feeling 

354.  Many  verbs  of  feeling  take,  the  Genitive  of  the  object 
which  excites  the  feeling. 

a.  Verbs  of  pity,  as  misereor  and  miserescO,  take  the  genitive :  — 
misergmini  familiae,  iiidic€s,  misergminl  patris,  miseremini  fili  (Flacc.  106), 

havepUy  on  tJie  family ^  etc. 
miserere  animi  n5n  digna  ferentis  (Aen.  ii.  144),  pity  a  soul  that  endures 

unworthy  things, 
miserescite  rSgis  (id.  viii.  573),  pity  the  king.     [Poetical.] 

Note. — But  miseror,  commiseror,  bewail,  take  the  accusative:  as,— commflnem 
condicionem  miserari  (Mur.  56),  bewail  the  common  lot. 

b.  As  impersonals,  miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet  (or  pertaesum 
est),  take  the  genitive  of  the  cause  of  the  feeling  and  the  accusative 
of  th^ person  affected: — 

qads  infamiae  suae  neque  pudet  neque  taedet  (Verr.  i.  36),  who  are  neither 

ashamed  nor  weary  of  their  dishonor. 
mS  miseret  parietum  ipsOrum  (Phil.  ii.  69),  I  pity  the  very  walls. 
mS  civitatis  morom  piget  taedetque  (lug.  4),  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  ways 

of  the  state. 
decemyirorum  vos  pertaesum  est  (Liv.  iii.  67),  you  became  tired  of  the  decemvirs, 

c.  Witl^  miseret,  paenitet,  etc.,  the  caiLse  of  the  feeling  may  be  ex 
pressed  by  an  infinitive  or  a  clause  :  — ^" 

neque  m6  paenitet  mortllTs  inimicitias  hab§re  (Rab.  Post.  32),  nor  am  I  sorry 

to  have  deadly  enmities. 
nSn  dedisse  istunc  pudet ;  me  quia  n5n  accepi  piget  (PI.  Pseud.  282),  he  is 
ashamed  not  to  have  given;  I  am  sorry  because  I  have  not  received. 
Note. — Miseret  etc.  are  sometimes  used  personally  with  a  neuter  pronoun  as  sub- 
ject: as, — nOn  te  haec  pudent  (Ter.  Ad.  764),  do  not  these  things  shams  youf 

Interest  and  Refert 

355.  The  impersonals  interest  and  rgfert  take  the  Genitive  of 
the  person  (rarely  of  the  thing)  affected. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  substantive 
clause :  — 

C15di  intererat  MilOnem  perire  (cf.  Mil.  66),  it  was  the  interest  of  Clodius  that 

MHo  sJiould  die. 
aliquid  quod  illdrum  magis  quam  sua  r6tulisse  vidgretur  (lug.  Ill),  something 

which  seemed  to  be  more  for  their  interest  than  his  own. 
video  enim  quid  me3.  intersit,  quid  utriusque  nostrum  (Fam.  yii.  23.  4),  for  I 
see  what  is  for  my  good  and  for  the  good  of  us  both. 
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a.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  the  correspond- 
ing possessive  is  used  in  the  ablative  singular  feminine  after  interest 
or  ref ert :  — 

quid  ta&  id  rSfert?  mdgnl  (Ter.  Ph.  723),  Juno  does  that  concern  yout  much. 

[See  also  the  last  two  examples  above.] 
vehementer  mtererat  vestta  qui  patr^  estis  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13.  4),  U  would  be 
very  much  to  your  advantage,  you  who  arefaihers. 
Note. — This  is  the  only  construction  with  rgfert  in  classic  prose,  except  in  one' 
passage  in  SaUust  (see  example  above). 

&.  The  accusative  with  ad  is  used  with  interest  and  rSfert  to  ex- 
press the  thing  with  reference  to  which  one  is  interested :  — 

mSLgal  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest  (Fam.  xvi.  1),  it  is  of  great  consequence 

to  our  honor, 
ref  ert  etiam  ad  fructus  (Yarr.  R.  R.  i.  16. 6),  it  makes  a  difference  as  to  the  crop. 

Note  1.  — Very  rarely  the  person  is  expressed  by  ad  and  the  accusative,  or  (with 
rtfert)  by  the  dative  (probably  a  popular  corruption):  — 

quid  id  ad  mS  aut  ad  meam  rem  ref  ert  (Pl.Pers.  513),  w?uU  difference  does  that 

make  to  me  or  to  my  interests^ 
quid  referat  intra  naturae  finis  viventi  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  49),  what  difference  does  it 

make  to  me  who  live  toithin  the  limits  of  natural  desire? 
nOn  referre  dSdecori  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  65),  that  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
disgrace. 
Note  2.  — The  degree  of  interest  is  expressed  by  a  genitive  of  value,  an  adverb, 
or  an  adverbial  accusative. 

Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want 

356.  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want  sometimes  govern  the  geni- 
tive (cf .  §  409.  a.  N.) :  — 

convlvium  vidnorum  compleO  (Cat.  M.  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato),  IfUl  up  the 
banquet  with  my  neighbors. 

implentur  veteris  Bacchi  pinguisque  feruiae  (Aen.  i.  215),  theyfiU  themselves 
with  old  wine  and  fat  venison. 

ne  qois  anxili  egeat  (B.  G.  vi.  11),  lest  any  require  aid. 

quid  est  quod  dSfSnsionis  indigeat  (Rose.  Am.  34),  whaJt  is  there  that  needs 
defence f 

quae  ad  cOnsOlandum  m&iOris  ingen!  et  ad  ferendum  singul&ris  yirtfitis  indi- 
gent (Fam.  vi.  4.  2),  [sorrows]  which  for  their  comforting  need  more  abH- 
ity,  and  for  endurance  unusual  courage. 

Note. — Verbs  of  plenty  and  want  more  commonly  take  the  ablative  (see  §§  409.  a, 
401),  except  ege5,  which  takes  either  case,  and  indiged.  But  the  genitive  is  by  a  Greek 
idiom  often  used  in  poetry  instead  of  the  ablative  with  all  words  denoting  separa^Mk 
and  want  (cf.  §  357.  6.  3):  — 

abstinetO  irarum  (Hor.  Gd.  iii.  27.  69),  refrain  from  wrath, 

openun  soliitls  (id.  iii.  17.  16)^  free  from  toils, 

dSsine  mollium  querell&ram  (id.  ii.  9- 17),  ^ve  done  with  weak  complaints. 
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Genitive  with  Special  Verbs 

357.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  certain  special  verbs. 

a.  The  genitive  sometimes  follows  potior,  get  possession  of;  as 
always  in  the  phrase  potiri  rSrum,  to  be  master  of  affairs :  — 

illlus  rSgni  potlrl  (Fam.  i.  7.  5),  to  become  master  of  that  kingdom, 
Cleanth^  sOlem  doininarl  et  i§rum  potiri  putat  (Acad.  ii.  126),  Cleant?ies 
thinks  the  sun  holds  sway  and  is  lord  of  the  universe. 
Note. — But  potior  usually  takes  the  ablative  (see  §  410). 

5.  Some  other  verbs  rarely  take  the  genitive  — 

1 .  By  analogy  with  those  mentioned  in  §  354 :  — 

neque  htlius  sis  veritus  fSminae  prlmariae  (Ter.  Ph.  971),  and  you  had  no 
respect  for  this  higMom  lady, 

2.  As  akin  to  adjectives  which  take  the  genitive :  — 
fastldit  mei  (Plant.  Anl.  245),  Tie  disdains  me.     [Cf.  fastidiOsus.] 
stndet  tui  (quoted  N.  D.  iii.  72),  ?ieis  zealous  for  you.     [Cf.  studiOsos.] 

3.  In  imitation  of  the  Greek: — 

iiistitiaene  prius  mlrer,  belllne  laboram  (Aen.  xl.  126),  sfiall  I  rather  admire 

his  justice  or  his  toils  in  war? 
neque  iUe  sepositi  ciceris  nee  longae  invldit  avSnae  (Her.  S.  ii.  6.  84),  nor  did 

he  grudge  his  garnered  peas,  etc.  [But  cf.  invidus,  parcus.] 
labdnun  dCcipitur  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  13.  38),  he  is  beguiled  of  his  woes. 
me  laboram  levfis  (PI.  Bud.  247),  you  relieve  me  of  my  troubles. 

358.  The  apparent  Genitive  animi  (really  Locative)  is  used  with 

a  few  verbs  and  adjectives  oi  feeling  and  the  like:  — 

AnIiphO  me  excruciat  animi  (Ter.  Ph.  187),  AntipJio  tortures  my  mind  (me  in 

my  mind), 
qui  pendet  animi  (Tusc.  iv.  35),  wTio  is  in  suspense. 
me  animi  fallit  (Lucr.  i.  9^2),  my  mind  deceives  me. 
So,  by  analogy,  desipiebam  mentis  (PI.  Epid.  138),  I  was  out  of  my  head. 
aeger  animi,  sick  at  heart;  cOnfUsus  animi,  disturbed  in  spirit. 
8&nus  mentis  aut  animi  (PI.  Trin.  454),  sound  in  mind  or  heart. 

PECULIAR  GENITIVES 

359.  Peculiar  Genitive  constructions  are  the  following:  — 

a.  A  poetical  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  exclamations,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  {Genitive  of  Exclamation) :  — 

dl  immort^es,  mercim5ni  lepidl  (PI.  Most.  912),  good  heavens!  what  a  charmr 

ing  bargain  / 
foederis  heu  taciti  (Prop.  iv.  7.  21),  alas  for  the  unspoken  agreement! 
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h.  The  genitive  is  often  used  with  the  ablatives  causft,  gratia,  for 
the  sake  of;  erg(J,  because  of;  and  the  indeclinable  instar,  like;  also 
with  pridig,  the  day  before;  postiidiS,  the  day  after;  tenus,  as  far  as: 
hondris  causa,  with  due  respect  (for  the  sake  of  honor), 
verbi  gratia,  for  example. 
§ius  legis  erg5,  on  account  of  this  law, 
equns  instar  montis  (Aen.  ii.  15),  a  fuyrse  huge  as  a  mountain  (the  image  of 

a  mountain), 
latenun  tenus  (id.  x.  210),  as  far  as  the  sides. 

Note  1.  — Of  thiese  the  genitive  with  causa  is  a  development  from  the  possessive 
genitive  and  resembles  that  in  nSmen  msiniae  (§  343. (^ .  The  others  are  of  various  origin. 

Note  2.  —  In  prose  of  the  Republican  Period  pridiS  and  postridiS  are  thus  used  only 
in  the  expressions  pridiS  (postridiS)  ^ius diSi;^Ae  day  before  (after)  that  (cf.  "the  eve,  the 
morrow  of  that  day  ") .  Taci  tus  uses  the  construction  with  other  words :  as, — postridiS 
insidiarum,  the  day  after  the  plot.  For  the  accusative,  see  §  432.  a.  Tenus  takes  also 
the  ablative  (p.  136). 

DATIVE  CASE 

360.  The  Dative  is  probably,  like  the  Grenitive,  a  grammatical  case,  that  is,  it  is 
a  form  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  a  variety  of  relations  other  than  that  of  the 
direct  object.  But  it  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  Locative  with  £he  primary  meaning  of 
to  or  towardSf  and  the  poetic  uses  (like  it  ciamor  cael5,  Aen.  v.  461)  are  regarded  as 
survivals  of  the  original  use. 

In  Latin  the  Dative  has  two  classes  of  meanings :  — 

1.  The  Dative  denotes  an  object  not  as  caused  by  the  action,  or  directly  affected  by 
it  (like  the  Accusative),  but  as  reciprocally  sharing  in  the  action  or  receiving  it  conn 
sciously  or  actively.  Thus  in  dedit  puerS  librum,  Ae  gave  the  boy  a  book,  or  f§cit  mihi 
iniuriam,  he  did  me  a  wrong,  there  is  an  idea  of  the  boy*8  receiving  the  book,  and  of  my 
feeling  the  wrong.  Hence  expressions  denoting  persons,  or  things  with  personal 
attributes,  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  dative  than  those  denoting  mere  things.  So 
in  Spanish  the  dative  is  used  whenever  a  person  is  the  object  of  an  action ;  yo  veo  al 
hombre,  I  see  [to]  the  man.  This  difference  between  the  Accusative  and  the  Dative 
(i.e.  between  the  Direct  and  the  Indirect  Object)  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  implied 
in  the  verb  or  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Hence  Latin  verbs  of  similar  meaning 
(to  an  English  mind)  often  differ  in  the  case  of  their  object  (see  §  367.  a). 

2.  The  Dative  is  used  to  express  the  purpose  of  an  action  or  that  for  which  it  serves 
(see  §  382).  This  construction  is  especially  used  with  abstract  expressions,  or  those 
implying  an  action.       ' 

These  two  classes  of  Datives  approach  eacK  other  in  some  cases  and  are  occasion- 
ally confounded,  as  in  §§  383,  384. 


The  uses  of  the  Dative  are  the  following:  — 
1.    Indirect    Object   (general 
use): 


2.   Special  or  Idiomatic  Uses : 


'  1.  With  Transitlves  (§  362). 
\  2.  With  Intransitives  (§§  366-372). 
'  1.  Of  Possession  (with  esse)  (§  373). 

2.  Of  Agency  (with  Gerundive)  (§  374). 

3.  Of  Reference  (dativtis  commx)di)  (§§  376-381). 

4.  Of  Purpose  or  End  (predicate  use)  (§  382). 

6.  Of  Fitness  etc.  (with  Adjectives)  (§§  383,  384). 
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INDIRECT   OBJECT 

361.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  object  indirectly  affected 
by  an  action. 

This  is  called  the  Indirect  Object  (§  274).  It  is  usually  denoted 
in  English  by  the  objective  with  to :  — 

cedite  tempori,  yield  to  the  occasion. 

prOvincia  Ciceroni- obtigit,  the  province  fell  by  lot  to  Cicero. 

inimicis  nOn  cr^dimufi,  we  do  not  trust  [to]  our  enemies. 

Indirect  Object  with  Transitives 

362.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  with  the  Accusative 
of  the  Direct  may  be  used  with  any  transitive  verb  whose  mean- 
ing allows  (see  §  274) :  — 

do  tibi  librum,  I  give  you  a  hook, 

illud  tibi  affinnO  (Fam.  i.  7.  5),  this  I  assure  you, 

commendO  tibi  §ius  omnia  negOtia  (id.  i.  3),  I  put  all  his  affairs  in  your  hands 

(commit  them  to  you), 
dabis  profectO  misericordiae  quod  irScundiae  negavisti  (Deiot.  40),  you  will 

surely  grant  to  mercy  what  you  reused  to  wrath, 
litteras  a  t6  mihi  stator  tuus  reddidit  (Fam.  ii.  17),  your  messenger  delivered 

to  me  a  letter  from  you. 

a.  Many  verbs  have  both  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  use,  and 
take  either  the  Accusative  with  the  Dative,  or  the  Dative  alone :  — 

mihi  id  aarnm  credidit  (cf.  Plaut.  Aul.  16),  he  trusted  thaJt  gold  to  me, 
equ6  n6  crgdite  (Aen.  ii.  48),  pmt  not  your  trust  in  the  horse. 
oonceasit  senatus  postaiatidni  tuae  (Mur.  47),  the  senate  yielded  to  your  demand. 
concedere  amicis  qoidquid  velint  (Lael.  38),  to  grant  to  friends  all  they  may 
wish. 

363.  Certain  verbs  implying  motion  vary  in  their  construction 
between  the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  and  the  Accusative 
of  the  End  of  Motion  (§§  426,  427):  — 

1.  Some  verbs  implying  motion  take  the  Accusative  (usually  with 
ad  or  in)  instead  of  the  Indirect  Object,  when  the  idea  of  motion  pre- 
vails :  — 

litteras  quas  ad  Pompeimn  scrlpsi  (Att.  iii.  8.  4),  the  letter  which  I  have  written 
[and  sent]  to  Pompey.  [Cf .  nOn  qu5  haberem  quod  tiW  scriberem  (id. 
iv.  4  a),  not  that  I  had  anything  to  write  to  you.] 
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litterae  extemplO  Romam  scrlptae  (Liv.  xli.  16),  a  letter  loas  immediately  writtek 

[and  sent]  to  Boms. 
hostis  in  fugam  dat  (B.  6.  v.  51),  Ae  puts  the  enemy  to  flight,    [CI  at  mS  dem 

fugae  (Att.  vii.  23),  to  take  to  flight,] 
omnes  rem  ad  Pompliam  deferri  volunt  (Fam.  i.  1),  aU  wish  the  matter  to  he 

put  in  the  hands  of  Pompey  (referred  to  Pompey). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs  of  motion  usually  followed  by 
the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in,  take  the  Dative  when  the  idea  of  motion 
is  merged  in  some  other  idea :  — 

mihi  litterfts  mittere  (Fam.  vii.  12),  to  send  me  a  letter, 
eom  librom  tibi  misl  (id.  vii.  19),  I  sent  you  that  book, 
nee  qoicquam  quod  n5n  mihi  Caesar  d^tulerit  (id.  iv.  13),  and  nothing  which 

Cossat  did  not  communicate  to  me, 
cta^B  ut  mihi  vehantur  (id.  viii.  4.  5),  take  care  that  they  be  conveyed  to  me, 
cum  alius  alii  subsidium  ferrent  (B.  6.  ii.  26),  while  one  lent  aid  to  another, 

364.  Certain  verbs  may  take  either  the  Dative  of  the  person  and 

the  Accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (in  a  different  sense)  the  Accusative 

of  the  person  and  the  Ablative  of  the  thing  ^ :  — 

dOnat  coron&s  sais,  he  presents  vrreaths  to  his  men;  or, 

dOnat  saos  coronis,  Tie  presents  his  men  with  wreaths, 

yincula  exuere  sibi  (Ov.  M.  vii.  772),  to  shake  off  the  leash  (from  himself). 

onmis  armis  exuit  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  stripped  them  all  of  their  arms. 

Note  1.  — Interdic5,/o7*&i(7,  takes  either  (1)  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Abla^ 
tive  of  the  thing,  or  (2)  in  later  writers,  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Accusative  of 
the  thing :  — 

aqui  et  Igni  alicui  interdicere,  to  forbid  one  the  use  offlre  and  water,    [The  r^ular 

formula  for  banishment.] 
Interdixit  histridnibus  scaenam  (Suet.  Dom.  7),  he  forbade  the  actors  [to  appear  on] 

the  stage  (he  prohibited  the  stage  to  the  actors). 
fSminis  (dat.)  purpurae  usu  interdicemus  (Liv.  zzxiv^  7),  shaU  we  forbid  women 
the  wearing  ofpwrplef 
NoTB  2. — The  Dative  with  the  Accusative  is  used  in  poetry  with  many  verbs  of 
preventing,  protecting,  and  the  Uke,  which  usually  take  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 
Intercladd  and  prohibeo  sometimes  take  the  Dative  and  Accusative,  even  in  prose :  — 
hisce  omnis  aditus  ad  SuUam  intercludere  (Rose.  Am.  110),  to  shut  these'men  off 
from  all  access  to  Sulla  (close  to  them  every  approach).    [Of.  uti  commefttil 
Caesarem  intercluderet  (B.  G.  i.  48),  to  shut  Csesar  off  from  supplies,] 
hone  (oestrum)  arcebis  pecori  (Georg.  iii.  154),  you  shall  keep  this  away  from  the 

flock.    [Of.  iUum  arcuit  Gallii  (Phil.  v.  37),  he  excluded  him  from  Oaul,] 
sOlstitium  pecori  def  endite  (Eel.  vii.  47) ,  keep  the  summer  heat  from  the  flock,    [Cf . 
nti  86  £  contumSliis  inimicdrum  defenderet  (B.  0.  i.  22),  to  defend  himself 
frrnn  the  slanders  of  his  enemies.] 

I  Such  are  d8n9,  impertiS,  induS,  exa5,  adspergS,  insperg5,  dicundS,  and  'in  poetry 
aocixLg5,  impUcd,  and  similar  verbs. 
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365.  Verbs  which  in  the  active  voice  take  the  Accusative  and 
Dative  retain  the  Dative  when  used  in  the  passive :  — 

ntmtiabantur  haec  eadem  Curidni  (B.  0.  ii.  37),  these  same  things  were 
announced  to  Curio.     [Active :  nuntillbaiit  (qoidam)  haec  eadem  Cfirioni.] 

nee  doceudi  Oaesaris  propinquis  §ius  spatium  datur,  nee  tribOnis  plebis  sal 
pericull  deprecandl  facultSs  tribuitur  (id.  i.  6),  no  time  is  given  Coesar^s 
rdoMves  to  inform  him,  and  no  opportunity  is  granted  to  Vis  tribunes  oj 
the  pkbs  to  avert  danger  from  themselves. 

prGyinciae  priratis  decemuntur  (id.  L  6),  provinces  are  voted  to  private 
citizens. 

Indirect  Object  with  Intransitives 

366.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  may  be  used  with  any 
Intransitive  verb  whose  meaning  allows :  — 

cedant  anna  togae  (Phil.  ii.  20),  let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown, 
Caesaii  respondet,  he  replies  to  Ccesar. 

Caesaii  respond^tur,  a  reply  is  given  to  Ccesar  (Caesar  is  replied  to) .   [Cf .  §  372.  ] 
respond!  mazimis  cximinibus  (Phil.  ii.  36),  I  have  answered  the  heaviest  charges, 
ut  ita  cuique  6yeniat  (id.  ii.  119),  that  it  may  so  turn  out  to  each, 
NoTB  1. — Intransitive  yerbs  have  no  Direct  Object.    The  Indirect  Object,  there- 
fore, in  these  cases  stands  alone  as  in  the  second  example  (but  cf.  §  362.  a). 

Note  2.  —  CM5,  yield,  sometimes  takes  the  Ablative  of  the  thing  along  with  the 
Dative  of  the  person :  as, — cedere  alictti  possessiSne  hortOrum  (cf .  Mil.  75),  to  give  up  to 
one  the  possession  of  a  garden. 

a.  Many  phrases  consisting  of  a  noun  with  the  copula  sum  or  a 
copulative  verb  are  equivalent  to  an  intransitive  verb  and  take  a 
kind  of  indirect  object  (cf.  §  367.  a.  n.*):  — 

auctqr  esse  alicoi,  to  advise  or  instigate  one  (cf .  persuaded). 

qois  hnic  re!  testis  est  (Quinct.  37),  whx)  testifies  (is  witness)  to  this  fact  f 

is  finis  popuiatidiiibus  fait  (Liv.  ii.  30.  9),  this  put  an  end  to  the  raids, 

h.  The  dative  is  sometimes  used  without  a  copulative  verb  in  a 
sense  approaching  that  of  the  genitive  (cf.  §§  367.  d,  377):  — 

legfttos  frfttii  (Mur.  32),  a  lieutenant  to  his  brother  (i.e.  a  man  assigned  to  hia 

brother), 
ministrl  sceleiibns  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  36),  agents  of  crime.    [Cf.  sSditiSiiis  minis- 

trl  (id.  i.  17),  agents  of  seditixm.'\ 
miteriis  snis  remedium  mortem  exspectftre  (Sail.  Cat.  40),  to  look  for  death 
as  a  cure  for  their  miseries.     [Cf.  sOlus  me&rum  miseri&mnist  remedium 
(Ter.  Ad.  294).] 
NoTB.— The  cases  in  a  and  h  differ  from  the  constructions  of  §  367.  a.  K.*  and 
f  377  in  that  the  dative  is  more  closely  connected  in  Idea  with  some  single  word  to 
which  it  serves  as  an  indirect  object. 
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Indiiect  Object  with  Spedal  Yette 

367.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor^  help^  pleascj  trusty  and 

their  contraries ;  also  to  believe,  persuade,  command^  obey,  serve^ 

resisty  envy,  threaten,  pardon,  and  9pare,^  take  the  Dative :  — 

cOr  mihi  invides,  why  do  you  envy  met 

mihi  parcit  atque  ign5scit,  he  spares  and  pardons  me. 

ignOsce  patriO  dolori  (Liv.  iii  48),  excuse  a  father^ s  grief. 

sabyeni  patriae,  opitul^re  conlegae  (Fam.  z.  10,  2),  come  to  the  aid  of  your 

country,  help  your  colleague. 
mihi  u5n  displicet  (Cla.  144),  it  does  not  displease  me. 
nOn  omnilms  serviO  (Att.  ziiL  49),  I  am  not  a  servant  to  eoery  man. 
nOn  parcam  operae  (Fam.  xiii.  27),  J  will  spare  no  pains. 
Bic  mihi  persiuiai  (Cat.  M.  78),  so  I  have  persuaded  miyseif. 
mihi  Fabius  deb^bit  ign5scere  si  minus  eius  famae  parcere  videbor  quam  anteft  * 

cQnsului  (Toll.  3),  Fabius  will  have  to  pardon  metf  I  seem  to  spare  his 

reputation  less  than  I  have  heretofore  regarded  it. 
huic  legion!  Caesar  cOnfidebat  maximS  (B.  G.  i.  40.  15),  in  this  legion  Cassar 

trusted  m^st. 

In  these  verbs  the  Latin  retains  an  original  intransitive  meaning. 
Thus :  invid&re,  to  envy,  is  literally  to  look  askance  at ;  servire  is  to  be 
a  slave  to  ;  suftdSre  is  to  make  a  thing  pleasant  (sweet)  to, 

a.  Some  verbs  apparently  of  the  same  meanings  take  the  Accusative. 

Such  are  iuv5,  adiuvd,  help;  laedS,  injure;  iube5,  order;  defidS,  fail; 
delects,  please :  — 

hic  pnlvis  ocaliun  meum  laedit,  this  dust  hurts  my  eye.     [Cf .  mnlta  ocofis 
nocent,  many  things  are  injurious  to  the  eyes.] 

NoTB  1.  —  Kd5  and  cdnfido  take  also  the  Ablative  (§  431) :  as, — mnltum  nltniS  loci 
c5nfidebant  (B.  G.  iii.  9),  they  had  great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  position. 

Note  2.  —  Some  common  phrases  regularly  take  the  dative  precisely  like  verbs  of 
similar  meaning.  Such  are— praestO  esse,  he  on  hand  (cf.  adesse) ;  m5rem  gerere, 
humor  (cf.  mSrigerari) ;  gratum  facere,  do  a  favor  (cf .  gratiflcari) ;  dictO  audiens  esse, 
he  ohedient  (cf.  ohoedire) ;  cui  fidem  habebat  (£.  G.  1. 19),  in  whom  he  had  cof{fldenee 
(cf.  cSnfidihat). 

So  also  many  phrases  where  no  corresponding  verb  exists.  Such  are — bene  (male, 
pulchre,  aegre,  etc.)  esse,  he  well  {Ul,  etc.)  off;  iniufiam  facere,  do  injustice  to ;  diem 
dicere,  hring  to  trial  (name  a  day  for,  etc.);  agere  gratias,  express  one*s  thanks; 
habere  gratiam,/ee2  than^ftd;  referre  gratlam,  repay  a  favor;  opus  esse,  he  neces- 
sary ;  damnum  dare,  inflict  an  injury;  acceptum  (expensum)  ferre  (esse),  credit 
(charge);  honOrem  habere,  to  pay  honor  to. 

1  These  include,  among  others,  the  following:  adverser,  c6d5,  crSdS,  faveS,  fidS, 
IgnSscS,  imperd,  indmlgeS,  invideS,  irisoor,  minitor,  noced,  pared,  pftieo,  placed,  xesifftSy 
•erviS,  ttnded,  taXdeS  (persaXdeS),  suscSnseS,  temperd  (obtempeid). 
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b.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intrarir 
aitively  with  the  Dative  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  adulor,  aemulor,  desper5,  praest51or,  medeor :  — 

adulatus  est  AntdniS  (Nep.  Att.  8),  he  flattered  Antony, 

adulari  Neronem  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  19),  tofl,atter  Nero. 

picem  n5n  dfispCras  (Att.  viii.  15.  3),  you  do  not  despair  of  peace, 

salfiti  despgrare  vetuit  (Clu.  68),  ke  forbade  him  to  despair  of  safety, 

c.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intran- 
sitively with  the  Dative  with  a  difference  of  meaning :  —  ^ 

parti  civium  cOnsulunt  (Off.  i.  85),  they  consult  for  a  part  of  the  citizens, 
cum  t5  cOnsuluissem  (Fam.  xi.  29),  when  I  had  consulted  you. 
metugns  paeiis  (Plant.  Am.  1113),  anxious  for  the  children. 
nee  metuunt  deos  (Ter.  Hec.  772),  they  fear  not  even  the  gods,    [So  also  timeo.] 
prOspicite  patriae  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  regard  for  the  state. 
prOsplcere  s§dem  senectdti  (Llv.  iv.  49. 14),  to  provide  a  habitation  for  old  age. 
[So  also  provided.] 

d.  A  few  verbal  nouns  (as  insidiae,  ambush;  obtemper&tiO,  obedi^ 
ence)  rarely  take  the  dative  like  the  corresponding  verbs :  — 

Insidiae  cdns^U  (Sail.  Cat.  32),  the  plot  against  the  consul  (cf.  insidior). 
obtemperStiO  ISgibus  (Legg.  i.  42),  obedience  to  the  laws  (cf.  obtemperd). 
sibi  ipsi  resp5nsi0  (De  Or.  iii.  207),  an  answer  to  himself  (cf.  responded). 

Note.  —  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  immediately  upon  the  verbal  force  of  the 
noun  and  not  on  any  complex  idea  (cf .  §  366.  a,  b), 

368.  The  Dative  is  used  — 

1.  With  the  impersonals  libet  (lubet),  it  pleases,  and  licet,  it  is 
allowed :  — 

quod  mihi  maxima  lubet  (Earn.  i.  8.  3),  wh^  most  pleases  me, 
quasi:  tibi  n5n  lic6ret  (id.  vi.  .8),  as  if  you  were  not  permitted, 

2,  With  verbs  compounded  with  satis,  bene,  and  male :  — 

mihi  ipse  numquam  satisfaciO  (Fam.  i.  1),  I  never  sati^  myself, 
optimO  vird  maledlcere  (Deiot.  28),  to  speak  HI  of  a  most  excellent  man. 
pulchrum  est  benefacere  rei  pablicae  (Sail.  Cat.  S),  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
ben^  the  state, 

NoTB. — These  are  not  real  compounds,  but  phrases,  and  were  apparently  felt  as 
such  by  the  Romans.  Thus,  —  satis  officio  med,  satis  illOrum  voluntati  qui  a  me  h5c 
petiv§runt  factum  esse  arbitrabor  (Verr.  v.  130),  I  shall  consider  that  enough  has  been 
done  for  my  duty,  enough  for  the  wishes  of  those  who  asked  this  of  me, 

1  See  the  Lexicon  under  cave5,  conveniS,  cupiS,  insists,  mane5,  praevertd,  recipio,  re- 
nfinti5,  solvd,  succSdd. 
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3.  With  gritlficor,  gritolor,  nfibg,  peimilig,  plaiidC,  piobC,  rtodeg,  sup- 
plkdy  ezceUS: — 

Pomp^  se  gritificail  patant  (Fam.  L  1),  they  suppose  they  are  doing  Pompey 

a  service. 
gritolor  tiU,  ml  Balbe  (i<L  vi.  12),  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  BaJEbus. 
tibi  pennittO  respondere  (N.  D.  iiL  4),  1  gvoe  you  leave  to  answer, 
mihi  plaodO  ipse  domi  (Hor.  S.  L  1.  66),  I  applaud  myst^  at  home, 
cam  inimici  M.  FontSi  vObis  ac  populO  ROmtoO  minentar,  amid  ac  propinqol 
supplicent  Tdtns  (Font.  35),  while  the  enemies  of  Marcus  Fonteius  are 
threatening  you  and  the  Reman  people  too,  whUe  his  friends  and  rdatioes 
are  beseeching  you. 
NoTB. — Miiced  and  iuiigS  sometimes  take  the  dative  (see  %  413.  a,  H.).  Eaere5 nsnally 
takes  the  ablative,  with  or  without  in,  rarely  the  dative:  as, — haerentem  capiti  cor&- 
nam  (Hor.  8.  i.  10.  49),  a  wreaih  dinging  to  the  head. 

a.  The  dative  is  often  used  by  the  poets  in  constnictions  which 
would  in  prose  require  a  noun  with  a  preposition.  So  especially 
with  verbs  of  contending  (§  413.  h) :  — . 

contendis  HomSrd  (Prop.  i.  7. 3) ,  you  vie  with  Homer,    [In  prose :  com  HdmSrS.] 
placitOne  etiam  pfLgnftbis  amdii  (Aen.  iv.  38),  wiU  you  struggle  even  against  a 

love  that  pleases  you  f 
tibi  certat  (Eel.  v.  8),  vies  with  you,     [tScom.] 

diflert  sermdni  (Hor.  S.  L  4.  48),  differs  from  prose,     [H  seimone,  §  401.] 
lateil  abdidit  ensem  (Aen.  ii.  653),  buried  the  sword  in  his  side,     [in  latere, 

§430.] 
For  the  Dative  instead  of  ad  with  the  Accnsative,  see  §  428.  h 

369.  Some  verbs  ordinarily  intransitive  may  have  an  Accusa- 
tive of  the  direct  object  along  with  the  Dative  of  the  indirect 
(cf.  §  862.  a):  — 

coi  com  r^x  crocem  minftretor  (Tnsc.  i.  102),  and  when  the  king  threatened 

him  with  the  cross, 
CrStinsibas  obsidSs  imperftvlt  (Manil.  86),  he  ejected  hostages  of  the  Cretans. 
omnia  sibi  IgnOscere  (Veil.  ii.  30),  to  pardon  one's  self  everything. 
Ascanidne  pater  ROmanSs  invidet  arcSs  (Aen.  iv.  234),  does  the  father  envy 

Ascanius  his  Roman  citadels  f    [With  invided  this  construction  is  poetic 

or  late.] 

a.  With  the  passive  voice  this  dative  may  be  retained :  — 
qui  iam  nunc  sanguinem  meum  sibi  indulgSrl  aequum  c6nset  (Liv.  zl.  16. 16), 
wha  even  new  thinks  it  right  that  my  blood  should  be  granted  to  him  as  a 
favor, 
singulis  cSnsSiibas  dCnaril  trecenti  imperati  sunt  (Verr.  ii.  137),  three  hun- 
dred denarii  were  exacted  of  each  censor. 
Scaevdae  concessa  est  f&cundiae  virtas  (Quint,  xii  8.  9),  to  Scaevola  has 
been  granted  excellence  in  oratory. 
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Indirect  Object  with  Compoimds 

37X).  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob, 
post,  prae,  pr5,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  circum,  admit  the  Dative 
of  the  indirect  object :  — 

neque  enim  adsentior  eis  (Lael.  13),  for  I  do  not  agree  with  them, 

quantum  nS,tflra  hominis  pecadibus  antec^dit  (Off.  i.  105),  so  far  as  marCs 
nature  is  superior  to  brutes. 

8l  8ibi  ipse  cOnsentit  (id.  i.  5),  if  ^  is  in  a^ord  with  himself. 

yirttites  8emi)er  voluptatibus  inhaerent  (Fin.  L  68),  virtues  are  always  con- 
nected wUh  pleoLSures. 

omnibus  negotiis  n5n  interfuit  s5luto  sed  praefuit  (id.  i.  6),  ^  not  only  had 
a  hand  in  all  matters^  but  took  the  lead  in  them. 

tempest&ti  obsequi  artis  est  (Fam.  i.  9.  21),  it  is  a  point  of  skiU  to  yield  to 
the  weather. 

nee  umquam  succumbet  inimids  (Deiot.  36),  and  he  wUl  never  yield  to  his 
foes. 

cum  et  Bnitus  cuilibet  ducum  praeferendus  vid6r6tur  et  Vatlnius  nfilU  nOn 
esset  postferendus  (Veil.  ii.  69),  sin/^e  Brutus  seemed  worthy  of  being  put 
before  any  of  the  generals  and  Vatinius  deserved  to  be  put  after  aU  of  them. 

a.  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  not  on  the  preposition,  but 
on  the  compound  verb  in  its  acquired  meaning.  Hence,  if  the  acquired 
meaning  is  not  suited  to  an  indirect  object,  the  original  construction 
of  the  simple  verb  remains. 

Thus  in  convocat  suos,  Ae  calls  his  men  together,  the  idea  of  calling  is  not  so 
modified  as  to  make  an  indirect  object  appropriate.  So  hominem  interficere,  to 
make  way  with  a  man  (kill  him).  But  in  praeficere  imperatotem  belld,  to  put  a 
man  as  commander-in-chief  in  charge  of  a  war,  the  idea  resulting  from  the  com- 
position is  suited  to  an  indirect  object  (see  also  6,  §§  371,  388.  b). 

NoTB  1. — Some  of  these  yerbs,  being  originaUy  transitive,  take  also  a  direct  object : 
as, — ne  offeramos  n58  periculis  (Off.  i.  83),  that  we  may  not  expose  ourselves  to  perils. 

Note  2. — The  construction  of  §  370  is  not  different  in  its  nature  from  that  of  §§  362, 
366,  and  367 ;  but  the  compound  verbs  make  a  convenient  group. 

6.  Some  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  ob,  with  a  few  others,  have  acquired 
a  transitive  meaning,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf .  §  388.  b):  —  ^ 

nSs  oppfLgnat  (Fam.  i.  1),  Ae  opposes  us. 

quis  audeat  bene  comitatom  aggredi  (Phil.  Hi.  26),  wh>o  would  dare  encounter 

a  man  well  attended  f 
mfinas  obire  (Lael.  7),  to  attend  to  a  duty. 

1  Such  verbs  are  aggiedior,  ade5,  antecMd,  anteeS,  antegredior,  conveniS,  ined,  obeS^ 
offends,  oppfigii5,  pra«c€d5,  «ube5. 
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c.  The  adjective  obviuB  and  the  adverb  obviam  with  a  verb  take 
the  dative :  — 

si  ille  obvius  ei  futtirus  n5n  erat  (Mil.  47),  if  he  was  not  intending  to  get  in 

his  way. 
niihi  obviam  v^nisti  (Fam.  11.  16.  3),  you  carne  to  meet  me. 

371.  When  place  or  motion  is  distinctly  thought  of,  the  verbs 

mentioned  in  §  370  regularly  take  a  noun  with  a  preposition : 

inhaeret  in  yiscerlbtis  (Tuac.  iv.  24),  it  remains  fixed  in  the  vitaJs. 

homlne  conifinctO  mScum  (Toll.  4),  a  man  united  to  me. 

cum  h5c  concurrit  ipse  Eumengs  (Nep.  Eum.  4.  1),  with  him  Eumenes  hijn- 

self  engages  in  combat  (runs  together). 
Inserite  ocul5s  in  curiam  (Font.  43),  flx  your  eyes  on  the  senate-house. 
Ignis  qui  est  ob  oa  off^us  (Tim.  14),  the  fire  which  is  diffused  h^ore  the  sight. 
oblcitur  contra  istOrum  impetus  Macedonia  (Font.  44),  Macedonia  is  set  to 

withstand  their  attacks.     [Cf.  si  quis  vdbis  error  obiectus  (Caec.  6),  if 

any  mistake  has  been  caused  you.'\ 
in  segetem  flamma  incidit  (Aen.  ii.  304),  the  fire  falls  upon  the  standing  com. 

Note. — But  the  usage  varies  in  different  authors,  in  different  words,  and  often  in 
the  same  word  and  the  same  sense.    The  Lexicon  must  he  consulted  for  each  verb. 

372.  Intransitive  verbs  that  govern  the  dative  are  used  imper- 
sonally in  the  passive  (§  208.  d).  The  dative  is  retained  (cf.  §  365) : 

cui  parol  potuit  (Llv.  xxi.  14),  who  could  be  spared? 

nOn  modo  n5n  Invldetur  illi  aetati  verum  etiam  favfitur  (Off.  ii.  45),  tliat  age 

(youth)  not  only  is  not  envied,  but  is  even  favored. 
tempori  serviendum  est  (Fam.  Ik.  7),  we  must  serve  the  exigency  of  the  occaMon. 

Note. — In  poetry  the  personal  construction  is  sometimes  found :  as, — cur  InTideor 
(Hor.  A.  P.  56),  why  am  I  envied? 

Dative  of  Possession 

373.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to  denote 

Possession :  — 

est  mihi  domi  pater  (Eel.  ill.  83),  I  have  a  father  at  home  (there  is  to  me), 
homini  cum  de5  slmilitudo  est  (Legg.  1.  25),  m^n  has  a  likeness  to  God. 
quibus  op6s  nullae  sunt  (Sail.  Cat.  37),  [those]  who  have  no  wealth 

Note. — The  Genitive  or  a  Possessive  with  esse  emphasizes  the  possessor;  the 
Dative,  the  fact  of  possession:  as, — liber  est  meus,  the  book  is  mine  (and  no  one's 
else) ;  est  mihi  liber,  /have  a  book  (among  other  things). 

a.  With  nSmen  est,  and  similar  expressions,  the  name  is  often  put 
in  the  Dative  by  a  kind  of  apposition  with  the  person;  but  the 
Nominative  is  also  common :  — 
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(1)  cm  AfricfinS  fait  cOgnOmen  (Liy.  xxv.  2),  tohaae  (to  whom)  surname  was 

Africanua. 
puerO  ab  inopift^Egerid  inditum  nOmen  (id.  i.  34),  the  name  Egeriua  was  given 
the  hoy  from  his  poverty. 

(2)  puer5  nOmen  est  Mftrcus,  tJie  boy'^s  nam^  is  Marcus  (to  the  boy  is,  etc.). 
cui  nOmen  Arethasa  (Verr.  iv.  118),  [a  fount]  called  Arethusa, 

NoTB. — In  early  Latin  the  dative  is  usual ;  Cicero  prefers  the  nominative,  Livy  the 
dative ;  Sallust  uses  the  dative  only.  In  later  Latin  the  genitive  also  occurs  (cf .  §  343.  d) : 
as, — Q.  MetellO  Hacedonici  nOmen  inditum  est  (Yell.  i.  11),  to  Quintus  Metellua  the 
name  of  Macedonicus  was  given. 

h.  DCsum  takes  the  dative ;  so  occasionally  absnm  (which  regu- 
larly has  the  ablative)  :  — 

hoc  flnum  Caesaxi  defuit  (B.G.  iv.  26),  this  only  was  lacking  to  CoBsar. 
quid  huic  abesse  poterit  (De  Or.  i.  48),  wTiat  can  be  wanting  to  him  f 

Dative  of  the  Agent 

374,  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive  to 
denote  the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests :  — 

haec  vobis  prOvincia  est  dfifendenda  (ManiL  14),  this  province  is  for  you  to 

defend  (to  be  defended  by  you). 
mihi  est  pflgnandum,  /  have  to  fight  (i.e.  the  need  of  fighting  is  to  me :  cf.. 

mihi  est  liber,  I  have  a  book,  §  373.  n.). 

a.  This  is  the  regular  way  of  expressing  the  agent  with  the  Second 
or  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (§  196). 

Note  1.  •—  The  Ablative  of  the  Agent  with  ab  (§  406)  is  sometimes  used  with  the  Sec- 
ond Periphrastic  Conjugation  when  the  Dative  would  be  ambiguous  or  when  a  stronger 
expression  is  desired :  — 

quibus  est  &  vSbis  cOnsulendum  (ManQ.  6),/or  whom  you  must  consult.    [Here  two 

datives,  quibus  and  vobis,  would  have  been  ambiguous.] 
rem  ab  onmibiis  vSbis  prOvidendam  (Rabir.  4),  that  the  matter  must  he  attended  to 
by  all  of  you,    [The  dative  might  mean /or  aV,  of  you.'\ 
NoTB  2. — The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  either  a  special  use  of  the  Dative  of  Posses- 
sion or  a  development  of  the  Dative  of  Reference  (§  376). 

375.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  commou  with  perfect  parti- 
ciples  (especially  when  used  in  an  adjective  sense),  but  rare  with 
other  parts  of  the  verb :  — 

mihi  deliberatum  et  cOnstitatum  est  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  26),  I  have  deliberated  and 

resolved  (it  has  been  deliberated  by  me). 
mihi  res  prOvIsa  est  (Verr.  iv.  91),  tJie  maUer  has  been  provided  for  by  me. 
sic  dissimillirals  bSstiolis  communiter  cibus  quaeritur  (N.  D.  il  123),  so  b§ 

very  different  creatures  food  is  sought  in  common. 
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a.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  by  the  poets  and  later  writers 
with  almost  any  passive  verb :  - — 

neque  cernitur  ulli  (Aen.  i.  440),  nor  is  seen  by  any, 

fellx  est  dicta  sorori  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  1.  597),  she  was  caUed  happy  by  her  sister, 
Aelia  Paetina  Narci8s5  fovfibatur  (Tac.  Ann.  xiL  1),  j^lia  Pastina  was 
favored  by  Narcissus. 

6.  The  dative  of  the  person  who  sees  or  thinks  is  regularly  used 
after  videor,  seem : — 

videtur  mihi,  it  seems  (or  seems  good)  to  me, 
cli8  aliter  visum  [est]  (Aen.  ii.  428),  it  seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods, 
videor  mihi  perspicere  ipslus  animum  (Fam.  iv.  13.  5),  I  seem  (to  myself)  to  see 
the  soul  of  the  man  himself. 

Note.— The  verb  probare,  approve  (originaUy  a  mercantile  word),  takes  a  Dative 
of  Reference  (§  376),  which  has  become  so  firmly  attached  that  it  is  often  retained  with 
the  passive,  seemingly  as  Dative  of  Agent:  — 

haec  sententia  et  iUi  et  nobis  probabatur  (Fam.  i.  7.  5),  this  view  met  both  his 

approved  and  mine  (was  made  acceptable  both  to  him  and  to  me), 
hoc  consilium  plgrisque  nOn  probabatur  (B.  G.  i.  72),  this  plan  was  not  approved  by 
the  majority,    [But  also,  consilium  a  cunctis  probabatur  (id.  i.  74).] 

Dative  of  Reference 

.     376.  The  Dative  often  depends,  not  on  any  particular  wordy  but 
on  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  {Dative  of  Reference). 

The  dative  in  this  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of 
Advantage  or  Disadvantage/  as  denoting  the  person  or  thing  for 
whose  benefit  or  to  whose  prejudice  the  action  is  performed. 

tibi  aras  (Plaut.  Merc.  71),  you  plough  for  yourself, 

tuSs  r6s  tibi  habetO  (Plaut.  Trin.  266),  keep  your  goods  to  yoursdf  (formula 

of  divorce), 
laudavit  mihi  fratrem,  he  praised  my  brother  (out  of  regard  for  me ;  laadavit 

fratrem  meom  would  imply  no  such  motive). 
merit5s  mactavit  honCrgs,  taurum  NeptflnS,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  ApoUO 

(Aen.  iii.  118),  Ae  offered  the  sacrifices  due,  a  bull  to  Neptune,  a  bull  to 

thee,  beautiful  Apollo,  •   - 

Note. — In  this  construction  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  complete  without  the 
dative,  which  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  constructions,  closely  connected  with  any  sin- 
gle word.  Thus  the  Dative  of  Reference  is  easily  distinguishable  in  most  instances 
even  when  the  sentence  consists  of  only  two  words,  as  in  the  first  example. 

377.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  often  used  to  qualify  a  whole 
idea,  instead  of  the  Possessive  Genitive  modifying  a  single  word  : 

1  DaXivus  comm^di  aut  incomm^ydi. 
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iter  Poenis  vel  corporibus  sols  obstmere  (Cat.  M.  76),  to  block  the  march  qf 
the  Cart?iaginiana  even  with  their  own  bodies  (to  block,  etc.,  for  the  dis- 
advantage of,  etc.). 

86  in  cOnspectum  naatis  dedit  (Verr.  y.  86),  ^  pvt  himself  in  sight  of  the 
sailors  (he  put  himself  to  the  sailors  into  sight). 

yersatur  mihi  ante  ocul5s  (id.  y.  123),  it  comes  hrfore  my  eyes  (it  comes  to  me 
before  the  eyes). 

378.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  person  from  whose  jt?om^  of  view 
an  opinion  is  stated  or  a  situation  or  a  direction  is  defined. 

This  is  often  called  the  Datite  of  the  Person  Judging,^  but  is 
merely  a  weakened  variety  of  the  Dative  of  Reference.     It  is  used  — 

1.  Of  the  mental  point  of  view  (in  my  opiniouy  according  to  mcy 
etc.) :  — 

Plato  mihi  flnus  Instar  est  centum  milium  (Brut  191),  in  my  opinion  (to  me) 

PUjJto  alone  is  worth  a  hundred  thousarvd* 
erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus  (Eel.  L  7),  he  will  always  he  a  god  to  me  (in  my 

regard), 
quae  est  ista  seryittis  tarn  cl^lrO  homini  (Par.  41),  what  is  that  slavery  according 

to  the  view  of  this  distinguished  man  f 

2.  Of  the  local  point  of  view  (as  you  go  in  etc.).  In  this  use  the 
person  is  commonly  denoted  indefinitely  by  a  participle  in  the  dative 
plural :  — 

oppidum  primum  Thessaliae  venientibas  ab  EpIrO  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  1^  first  town 

of  Thessaly  as  you  come  from  Epirus  (to  those  coming,  etc.). 
laeyft  parte  sinum  intxanti  (Liy.  zxyi.  26),  ontJiel^as  you  sail  up  the  gulf 

(to  one  entering), 
est  urbe  Sgressis  tumulus  (Aen.  ii.  713),  there  is,  as  you  come  out  of  the  city^ 
a  mound  (to  those  haying  come  out). 

Note. —The  Dative  of  the  Person  Judging  is  (by  a  Greek  idiom)  rarely  modified  by 
ttSlSna,  YOlSnt  (participles  of  ii515,  volC),  or  by  some  similar  word:— 

ut  quibasque  helium  invitis  aut  cupientibus  erat  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  59),  as  each  might 

receive  the  war  reluctantly  or  gladly, 
ut  mmtibas  labOs  volentihut  esset  (lug.  100),  that  the  soldiers  might  assume  the 
task  willingly, 

379.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  used  idiomatically  without 

any  verb  in  colloquial  questions  and  exclamations :  — 

quo  mihi  fortOnam  (Hor.  Ep.  1.  5.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune? 
unde  mihi  lapidem  (Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  116),  wJiere  can  I  get  a  stone? 
quo  tiU,  Tim  (id.  i.  6.  24),  what  use  for  you,  TiUius? 

1  DaRvus  iudicarUis, 
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o.  The  dative  of  reference  is  sometimes  used  after  interjections : 
ei  (hei)  mihi  (Aen.  iL  274),  ah  me! 
vae  YicUa  (Liv.  v.  48),  woe  to  the  conquered, 
em  tibi,  tJierej  take  that  (there  for  you)  I    [Ct  §  380.] 

Note.— To  express  fob — meaning  instead  o/,  in  d^ence  of,  in  hehd{f  of — the 
ablative  with  pro  is  used: — 

pro  patria  mori  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  2.  13),  to  die  for  one's  cormtry, 
ego  ibO  pr5  tS  (Plant.  Most.  1131),  I  will  go  instead  ofyott. 


Ethical  Dative 

380.  The  Dative  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  is  used  to  show  a 
certain  interest  felt  by  the  person  indicated.^ 

This  construction  is  called  the  Ethical  Dative.*  It  is  really  a 
faded  variety  of  the  Dative  of  Reference. 

quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  3.  15),  pray  what  is  Cdsws  doing  f 

BuO  sibi  servit  patri  (Plaut.  Capt.  5),  Ae  serves  his  own  father. 

at  tibi  repente  venit  mihi  Canlnius  (Fam.  ix.  2),  but,  look  you,  of  a  sudden 

comes  to  me  Caninius. 
hem  tibi  talentum  argenti  (PI.  True.  60),  Tiark  ye,  a  talent  of  silver. 
quid  tibi  vis,  what  v)Ould  you  have  (what  do  you  wish  for  yourself)  ? 

Dative  of  Separation 

381.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away  and  the  like  take  the  Dative 
(especially  of  a  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation 
(§  401). 

Such  are  compounds  of  ab,  dfi,  ex,  and  a  few  of  ad :  — 

aureum  ei  detrftxit  amiculum  (N.  D.  iii.  83),  Jie  took  from  him  his  cloak  of 

gold. 
hunc  mihi  terrOrem  eripe  (Cat.  i.  18),  take  from  me  this  terror. 
vltam  adalescentibus  vis  aufert  (Cat.  M.  71),  violence  deprives  young  men  of 

life. 
nihil  enim  tibi  detraxit  senatus  (Fam.  i.  6  b),  for  the  senate  has  taken  nothing 

from  you. 
nee  mihi  hunc  errOrem  extorquCrl  volO  (Cat.  M.  85),  nor  do  I  wish  this  error 

wrested  from  me. 

Note. — The  Dative  of  Separation  is  a  variety  of  the  Dative  of  Reference.  It  repre- 
sents the  action  as  done  to  the  person  or  thing,  and  is  thus  more  vivid  than  the  Ablative. 

1  Compare  "I  *11  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together." — As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
*  Daiivus  ethicus. 
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a.  The  distinct  idea  of  motion  requires  the  ablative  with  a  prep 

osition  — thus  generally  with  names  of  things  (§  426. 1) :  — 

lUonL  ez  pencalo  ^ripuit  (B.  G.  iv.  12),  he  dragged  him  out  of  dcmger. 

Note. — Sometimes  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  a 
preposition  are  both  used  with  the  same  verb :  as,  —  milii  praeda  d6  manibus  eripitur 
(Verr.  ii.  1. 142),  t?ie  booty  is  wrested  from  my  hands. 

Dative  of  the  Purpose  or  End 

382.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often 
with  another  Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected. 

This  use  of  the  dative,  once  apparently  general,  remains  in 
only  a  few  constructions,  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  dative  of  an  abstract  noun  is  used  to  show  that /or  which 
a  thing  serVBs  or  which  it  accomplishes,  often  with  another  dative  of 
the  person  or  thing  affected-:  — 

rei  pablicae  cUldi  sunt.  (lug.  85.  43),  they  are  ruin  to  the  state  (they  are  for  a 

disaster  to  the  state). 
mftgnO  Qsui  nostrls  fuit  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  it  was  of  great  service  to  our  men  (to 

our  men  for  great  use), 
tertiam  aciem  nostrls  sabsidid  misit  (id.  i.  52),  he  sent  the  third  line  as  a  relief 

to  our  men, 
sols  salfiti  fuit  (id.  vii.  50),  he  was  the  salvation  of  his  men. 
6v6nit  facile  quod  dis  cordi  esset  (Liv.  i.  39),  that  came  to  pass  easily  which 

was  desired  by  the  gods  (wajs  for  a  pleasure  [lit.  heart]  to  the  gods). 

NoTK  1.— This  construction  is  often  called  the  Dative  of  Service,  or  the  Doable 
Dative  construction.  The  verb  is  usually  sum.  The  noun  expressing  the  end  for 
which  is  regularly  abstract  and  singular  in  number  and  is  never  modified  by  an  adjec- 
tive, except  one  of  degree  (magnus,  minor,  etc.),  or  by  a  genitive. 

NoTB  2. — The  word  frfif?  used  as  an  adjective  is  a  dative  of  this  kind :  — 
cOgis  me  dicere  inimicum  Frfigi  (Font.  39),  you  compel  me  to  call  my  enemy  Honest. 
homines  satis  fortes  et  plane  frflf?  (Verr.  iii.  67),  men  brave  enough  and  thoroughly 
Tionest.    Cf.  erO  fru^  bonae  (Plant.  Pseud.  468),  /  will  be  good  for  some- 
thing.   [See  §122.6.] 

2.  The  Dative  of  Purpose  of  concrete  nouns  is  used  in  prose  in  a 
few  military  expressions,  and  with  freedom  in  poetry  :  — 

locum  castiis  deligit  (B.  G.  vii.  16),  he  selects  a  site  for  a  camp. 
recepttti  canere,  to  sound  a  retreat  (for  a  retreat). 
receptui  signum  (Phil.  xiii.  15),  the  signal  for  retreat. 
optavit  locum  rSgnd  (Aen.  iii.  109),  Tie  chose  a  place  for  a  kingdom. 
locum  insidiis  circumspectare  (Liv.  xxi.  53),  to  look  about  for  a  place  for  an 
ambush.     [Cf.  locum  sSditionis'quaerere  (id.  iii.  46).] 

For  the  Dative  of  the  Qerundive  denoting  Purpose,  see  §  505.  b. 
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Dative  with  Adjectives 

383.  The  Dative  is  used  after  Adjectives  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
that  to  which  the  given  quality  is  directed^  for  which  it  exists^  or 
towards  which  it  tends. 

Note. — The  dative  with  certain  adjectives  is  in  origin  a  Dative  of  Purpose  or  End. 

384.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  Adverbs)  of 

fitness^  neamesSy  likeness^  service^  inclination^  and  their  opposites :  ^ 

nihil  est  tarn  n&torae  aptum  (Lael.  17),  nothing  is  so  fitted  to  nature, 

nihil  difficile  amanti  putO  (Or.  33),  I  think  nothing  hard  to  a  lover 

castns  idOneum  locum  delegit  (B.  G.  i.  49),  he  selected  a  place  suitable  for  a 

camp, 
tribtini  nobis  sunt  amic!  (Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  16),  the  tribunes  are  friendly  to  us, 
esse  propitius  potest  nSmin!  (N.  D.  i.  124),  he  can  be  gracious  to  nobody, 
m&gnis  autem  viris  prosperae  semper  onm€s  res  (id.  IL  167),  bat  to  great  men 

everything  is  always  favorable, 
s6d€s  huic  nostrO  n5n  importuna  sermdid  (De  Or.  Hi.  18),  a  place  not  unsuit- 
able for  this  conversation  of  ours, 
cui  fondo  erat  afflnis  M.  Tullius  (Toll.  14),  to  which  estate  Marcus  Tulliv^  was 

next  neighbor, 
convenienter  natOiae  vivere  (Off.  iii.  13),  to  live  in  accordance  with  nature 
(6/io\oyovfUp(as  rj  ^t^et). 

Note  1. — So,  also,  in  poetic  and  colloquial  use,  with  Idem :  as, — Invitum-quI  servat 
idem  facit  occidenli  (Hor.  A.  P.  467),  he  who  saves  a  man  against  his  wiU  does  the  same 
as  one  who  kills  him. 

Note  2. — Adjectives  of  likeness  are  often  followed  by  atque  (ac),  as.  So  also 
the  adverbs  aeqa§,  pariter,  similiter,  etc.  The  pronoun  idem  has  regularly  atque  or  a 
relative :  — 

SI  parem  sapientiam  habet  ac  formam  (Plant.  Mil.  1251),  if  he  has  sense  equal  to 

his  beauty  (like  as  his  beauty), 
te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus  quibus  me  ipsum  commoveri  (Cat.  M.  1),  I  suspect  you  are 
disturbed  by  the  same  things  by  which  I  am, 

385.  Other  constructions  are  sometimes  found  where  the  dative 
might  be  expected :  — 

a.  Adjectives  of  fitness  or  use  take  oftener  the  Accusative  with  ad 
to  denote  the  purpose  or  end ;  but  regularly  the  Dative  of  persons :  — 

aptus  ad  rem  mllitd>rem,  ^ /or  a  soldier^  s  duty, 

locus  ad  msidi&s  aptior  (Mil.  68),  a  place  fitter  for  lying  in  wait, 

nobis  Utile  est  ad  banc  rem  (cf.  Ter.  And.  287),  it  is  of  use  to  us  for  this  thing, 

1  Adjectives  of  this  kind  are  accommod2tu8,  aptus ;  amicus,  inimicus,  infestas,  invlsns, 
molestns ;  iddneus,  opporttbms,  proprius ;  fitilis,  inntilis ;  affinis,  finitimus,  propinquus, 
Tidnnt;  pir,  dispSi,  similis,  dissimilis;  iucondns,  gi&tus;  nStus,  iendtus,  and  others. 
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6.  Adjectives  and  nouns  of  inclination  and  the  like  may  take  the 
Accusative  with  in  or  erga :  — 

cOmis  in  oxorem  (Hor.  Ep.  il.  2.  183),  Hnd  to  his  ivife, 

divina  bonitSs  ergH  homings  (N.  D.  ii.  60),  Vie  divine  goodness  towards  men. 

d6  benevolently  quam  quisque  habeat  erga  nds  (Off.  i.  47),  in  regard  to  each 

man^s  good  will  which  he  has  towards  us. 
grS.tlOrem  m6  esse  in  te  (Fam.  zi.  10),  that  I  am  more  gralefvl  to  you. 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  likeness,  nearness,  belonging,  and  ^  few 
others,  ordinarily  requiring  the  Dative,  often  take  the  Possessive 
Genitive :  —  * 

quod  ut  ill!  propriam.ac  perpetuum  sit .  .  .  optS,re  d€b6tis  (Manil.  48),  which 

you  ought  to  pray  m^y  be  secure  (his  own)  and  lasting  to  him.  [Dative.] 

fuit  hoc  quondam  proprium  populi  Romluii  (id.  32),  this  was  once  the  peculiar 

characterisi,ic  of  1M  Bommi  people.     [Genitive.  ] 
cum  utrique  sis  maxim6  necessSxius  (Att.  iz.  7  a),  since  you  are  especially 

bound  to  both.     [Dative.] 
prOcOr&tor  aequ@  utriusqae  necessSrius  (Quinct.  86),  an  agent  alike  closely 
connected  with  both.     [Genitive.] 

1.  The  genitive  is  especially  used  with  these  adjectives  when  they  are 
used  wholly  or  approximately  as  nouns :  — 

amicus  Ciceroni,  friendly  to  Cicero.    But,  Ciceidnis  amicus,  a  friend  of  Cicero  ; 

and  even,  Ciceidnis  amicissimus,  a  very  great  friend  of  Cicero. 
creticus  et  eins  aequS,lis  paean  (Or.  216),  tJie  cretic  and  its  equivalent  thepoean. 
hi  erant  afflnSs  istius  (Verr.  ii.  36),  these  were  this  man's  feUows. 

2.  After  similis,  like,  the  genitive  is  more  common  in  early  writers. 
Cicero  regularly  uses  the  genitive  of  persons,  and  either  the  genitive  or  the 
dative  of  things.  With  personal  pronouns  the  genitive  is  regular  (mei,  tui, 
etc.),  and  also  in  yeri  similis,  probable  :  -■ — 

domini  similis  es  (Ter.  Eun.  496),  you  ''re  like  your  master  (your  master's  like). 

ut  essemus  similes  deorum  (N.  D.  i.  91),  that  we  might  be  like  the  gods. 

est  similis  maiorum  suom  (Ter.  Ad.  411),  he^s  like  his  ancestors. 

patris  similis  esse  (OfE.  i.  121),  to  be  like  his  father. 

simia  quam  similis  turpissima  bCstia  nobis  (N.  D.  i.  97,  quoted  from  Enn.), 

how  like  us  is  that  wretched  beast  tJie  ape! 
si  enim  h5c  ilK  simile  sit,  est  illud  huic  (id.  i.  90),  for  if  this  is  like  that,  that 
is  like  this. 
NoTB.— The  genitive  hi  this  construction  is  not  objective  like  those  In  §  349.  but 
possessive  (cf.  §  343). 

For  the  Dative  or  Accusative  with  propior,  prozimiis,  propius,  prozimS,  see  §  432.  a. 

1  Such  are  aequftlis,  alRnis,  aliSnus,  amiois,  cQenltas,  commtnis,  cQnsangaineus,  contrft- 
rius,  dispar,  familiftris,  finitimus,  inimicus,  necessarins,  p&r,  pecfiliftris,  propinquus,  propriut 
(regularly  genitive),  sacer,  similis,  superstes,  vicinus. 
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ACCUSATIVE   CASE 

386.  The  Accusative  originally  served  to  connect  the  noun  more  or  less  loosely 
with  the  verb-idea,  whether  expressed  by  a  verb  proper  or  by  a  verbal  noun  or  adjec- 
tive. Its  earliest  use  was  perhaps  to  rei>eat  the  verb-idea  as  in  the  Ck>gnate  Accusative 
(run  a  racef  fight  a  battle^  see  §  390) .  From  this  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  the  Factitive 
Accusative  (denoting  the  result  of  an  act,  as  in  make  a  table,  drill  a  hole,  cf.  §  273.  N.i). 
From  this  last  could  easily  come  the  common  accusative  (of  A£fecting,  break  a  table, 
plug  a  hole,  see  §  387.  a) .  Traces  of  all  these  uses  appear  in  the  language,  and  the  loose 
connection  of  noun  with  verb-idea  is  seen  in  the  use  of  stems  in  composition  (cf .  §  265. 3)  A 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  derive  the  various  constructions  of  the  accusative  with 
certainty  from  any  single  function  of  that  case. 

The  uses  of  the  accusative  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Directly  affected  by  the  Action  (§  387.  a). 


(1.  Directly  affected  by  the  Action  (§  387.  a), 
o  T3i«    *   **!,    A  *•       fThing  produced  (§387.  a). 
2.  EffectoftheAction  {cogilteAccii8atlve(§390). 

I  3. 


I  Cognate  Accusative  (§  390). 
1.  Predicate  Accusative  (Of  Naming  etc.)  (§  393). 
11.  Two  Accusatives:  \  2.  Of  Asking  or  Teaching  (§  396). 

Of  Concealing  (§  396.  c). 

1.  Adverbial  (§  397.  a). 

2.  Of  Specification  (Greek  Accusative)  (§  397.  b). 
III.  Idiomatic  Uses:                      \  3.  Of  Extent  and  Duration  (§§  423,  425). 

4.  Of  Exclamation  (§  397.  d). 

5.  Subject  of  Infinitive  (§  397.  e). 

Direct  Object 

387.  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  Ac- 
cusative (§  274). 

a.  The  Accusative  of  the  Direct  Object  denotes  (1)  that  which  is 
directly  affected,  or  (2)  that  which  is  caitsed  or  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  verb :  — 

(1)  Brutus  Caesarem  interf^cit,  Brutus  kitted  Ccemr, 

(2)  aedem  facere,  to  make  a  temple.     [Cf.  proelium  pugnire,  tofigJU  a  haltUy 

§  390.] 

NoTB. — There  is  no  definite  line  by  which  transitive  verbs  can  be  distinguished 
from  intransitive.  Verbs  which  usually  take  a  direct  object  (expressed  or  implied) 
are  called  transitive,  but  many  of  these  are  often  used  intransitively  or  absolutely. 
Thus  time5, 1  fear,  is  transitive  in  the  sentence  inimicum  timeo,  I  fear  my  enemy,  but 
intransitive  {absolute)  in  n51i  timSre,  don*t  be  afraid.  Again,  many  verbs  are  transi- 
tive in  one  sense  and  intransitive  in  another:  as, — HelvStiSs  sapei&vCnuit  R5m&ni,  ike 
Romans  overcame  the  Helvetians ;  but  nihil  supei&bat,  nothing  remained  (was  left  over) . 
So  also  many  verbs  commonly  intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  with  a  slight 
change  of  meaning :  as, — ridgs,  you  are  laughing;  but  mfi  ridSs,  you  *re  laughing  at  m«. 

1  Compare  anniger,  armor^earer,  with  arma  gerere,  to  beararm^;  fldicen,  lyre-player, 
with  fldibas  canere,  to  (play  on)  sing  to  the  lyre.  Compare  also  istanc  t&ctiS  (Plant.),  ihi% 
[act  of]  touching  her,  with  istanc  tangere,  to  touch  her  (§  388.  d,  n.^). 
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6.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  its 
subject  in  the  passive,  and  is  put  in  the  nominative  (§  275) :  — 

Brtitus  Caesarem  interf 6cit,  Brutus  killed  CcBsar. 

Caesar  &  BrutO  interfectus  est,  CcBsar  wets  JdUed  by  Brutus, 

domum  aedificat,  lie  buUds  a  house. 

domas  aedific&tur,  the  house  is  building  (being  btdlt). 

388.  Certain  special  verbs  require  notice. 

<t«  Many  verbs  apparently  intransitive,  expressing  feeling,  take 
an  accusative,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive :  — 

meum  cisom  liictamque  doluSrunt  (Sest.  145),  they  grieved  at  my  calamity 

and  sorrow. 
si  nOn  Acrisiom  risissent  luppiter  et  Venus  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  16.  5),  \f  Jupiter 

and  Venus  had  not  laughed  at  Acrisius. 
lidStoi  ab  omnI  conventa  (Hor.  S.  i.  7.  22),  ?ie  is  laughed  at  by  the  whole 

assemMy. 

For  the  Cognate  Aecnsative  with  verbs  of  taster  smell,  and  the  like,  see  §  390.  a. 
Note. — Some  verbs  commonly  intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  (especially  in 
poetry)  from  a  similarity  of  meaning  with  other  verbs  that  take  the  accusative: — 
gemSns  ignOminiam  (Georg.  iii.  226),  groaning  at  the  disgrace.    [Of.  doleS.] 
feslanire  fugam  (Aen.  iv.  575),  to  hasten  their  jlight.    [Cf.  accelerS.] 
oOmptOs  irslt  crinis  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  9. 13),  she  burned  ujith  love  for  his  weU-com^ed 
locks.    [Cf.  adam5.] 

b.  Verbs  of  motion,  compounds  of  circum,  trins,  and  praeter,  and 
a  few  others,  frequently  become  transitive^  and  take  the  accusative 
(cf.  §370.  ^):  — 

mortem  obire,  to  die  (to  meet  death). 

cSnsiiUtam  ineunt  (Li v.  ii.  28),  they  enter  upon  the  consulship. 
oSminem  conveni  (Fam.  iz.  14),  I  met  no  one. 
8l  insolam  adisset  (B.  G.  iv.  20),  if  Tie  should  go  to  the  island. 
transire  flfimen  (id.  ii.  23),  to  cross  the  river  (cf.  §  396). 
cIvSs  qui  circumstant  senfttnm  (Cat.  i.  21),  ike  citizens  who  stand  about  the 
senaJte, 
Note. — Among  such  verbs  are  some  compounds  of  ad,  in,  per,  and  sub. 

c.  The  accusative  is  used  after  the  impersonals  decet,  dSdecet,  dSlec- 

tat,  iuvat,  oportet,  f allit,  fugit,  praeterit :  — 

ita  ut  vhs  decet  (Plaut.  Most.  72^,  so  as  b^ts  you. 

m6  pedibus  d€lectat  claudere  verba  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  28),  my  delight  is  (it 

pleases  me)  to  arrange  words  in  measure. 
nid  mS  fallit,  unless  I  am  mistaken  (unless  it  deceives  me), 
itivit  m$  tibi  tuSs  litterSs  prOfuisse  (Fam.  v.  21.  8),  it  pleased  me  that  your 

literary  studies  had  profited  you. 
ti  nOn  praeterit  (Fam.  L  8.  2),  it  does  not  escape  your  notice. 
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NoTB  1.— So  after  latet  in  poetry  and  post-classical  prose:  a8,^latet  plSrOeque 
(Plin.  N.  'H..u,BQ)fitis  unknown  to  most  persons. 

Note  2. — These  verbs  are  merely  ordinary  transitives  with  an  idiomatic  significa- 
tion.   Hence  most  of  them  are  also  used  personally. 

NoTB  3. — Decet  and  latet  sometimes  take  the  dative: — 
ita  nSbis  decet  (Ter.  Ad.  928),  thus  it  befits  us. 
hostique  BOma  latet  (Sil.  It.  xii.  614),  and  Rome  lies  hidden  from  the  foe. 

d.  A  few  verbs  in  isolated  expressions  take  the  accusative  from 
a  forcing  of  their  meaning.     Such  expressions  are : — 

ferire  foedos,  to  strike  a  treaty  (i.e.  to  sanction  by  striking  down  a  victim), 
vincere  ifididum  (sponsidnem,  rem,  hoc),  to  prevail  on  a  trials  etc.    [As  if  the 

case  were  a  difficulty  to  overcome ;  cf .  vincere  iter,  Aen.  vi.  688.] 
aeqnor  nftvigare  (Aen.  i.  67),  to  sail  the  sea.    [As  if  it  were  trinsire,  §  388.  6.] 
maria  aspera  iurO  (id.  vi  351),  I  swear  by  the  rough  seas  (cf.  id.  vi.  324). 

[The  accusative  with  verbs  of  swearing  is  chiefly  poetic] 
noctis  dormire,  to  sleep  [whole]  nights  (to  spend  in  sleep). 

NoTB  1. — These  accusatives  are  of  various  kinds.  The  last  example  approaches 
the  cognate  construction  (cf.  the  second  example  under  §  390). 

Note  2. — In  early  and  popular  usage  some  nouns  and  adjectives  derived  from  tran- 
sitive verbs  retain  verbal  force  sufficient  to  govern  the  accusative: — 

quid  tibi  Istanc  tactiO  est  (Plant.  Poen.  1208),  what  business  have  you  to  touch  Tierf 

[Cf .  tangS.] 
mirabundi  bSstiam  (Ap.  Met.  iv.  16) ,  fuU  of  wonder  at  the  creature.    [Cf .  miror.] 
vitabundus  castra  (liv.  xxv.  13),  trying  to  avoid  the  camp.    [Cf.  vitC] 

389.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  transitive  may  be  used  ahsohdeltfj 
having  their  natural  object  in  the  ablative  with  dS  (§  273.  N.  2):  — 

prinsquam  PompOnius  de  §ius  adventfl  cOgnOsceret  (B.  C.  iii.  101),  hrfore 
Pomponius  could  learn  of  his  coming.  [Cf.  Sios  adventfl  cognitS,  his 
arrival  being  discovered.] 

For  Accusative  and  G^itive  after  Impersonals,  see  §  354.  b.  For  the  Acousative 
after  the  impersonal  Gerundive  with  esse,  see  §  500.  3. 

Cognate  Accusative 

390.  An  intransitive  verb  often  takes  the  Accusative  of  a  noun 
of  kindred  meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

This  construction  is  called  the  Cognate  Accusative  or  Accttsative 
of  Kindred  Signification :  — 

ttitiOrem  vitam  vivere  (Verr.  ii.  118),  to  live  a  safer  life. 

tertiam  iam  aet&tem  hominum  vlvSbat  (Cat.  M.  31),  he  w(u  now  Hoing  the 

third  generation  of  vfien. 
servitatem  servXre,  to  be  in  slavery. 
coire  societfttem,  to  [go  together  and]  form  an  alliance. 
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a.  Verbs  of  tdstCy  smell,  and  the  like  take  a  cognate  accusative 
of  the  quality :  — 

vinum  redol6ns  (Phil.  ii.  68),  smelling  [of]  vsme, 

herbam  mella  sapiunt  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  18),  t^  honey  tastes  [of]  grass, 

ol6re  malitiam  (Rose.  Com.  20),  to  have  the  odor  of  mcUice. 

Cordubae  natis  po6tIs,  pingue  quiddam  sonantibus  atque  peregrinum  (Arch. 

26),  to  poets  bom  at  Cordova,  whose  speech  had  a  somewhat  thick  and 

foreign  acceriJt. 

h.   The  cognate  accusative  is  often  loosely  used  by  the  poets :  — 
huic  errOri  similem  [errorem]  InsS,nIre  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  62),  to  suffer  a  delusion 

like  this. 
salt&re  Cycldpa  (id.  i.  6.  63),  to  dance  the  Cyclops  (represent  in  dancing). 
Bacchanalia  vlvere  (Iut.  ii.  3),  to  live  in  revdlings, 
Amaryllida  resonftre  (Eel.  i.  5),  to  rei^Jw  [the  name  of]  AmaryUis, 
intonuit  laeyum  (Aen.  ii.  693),  it  thundered  on  the  l^. 
dolce  ildentem,  dulce  loquentem  (Hor.  Od.  i.  22.  23),  sweetly  smiling,  sweetly 

prattling. 
acerba  tu6ns  (Aen.  ix.  794),  looking  fiercely.    [Cf.  Eng.  "to  look  daggers.'*] 
tonrom  cUmat  (id.  vii.  399),  he  cries  harshly, 

c.  A  neuter  pronoun  or  an  adjective  of  indefinite  meaning  is  very 
common  as  cognate  accusative  (cf.  §§  214.  d,  397.  a):  — 

Empedocl^  molta  alia  peccat  (N.  D.  i.  29),  Empedocles  commits  many  other 

errors, 
ego  illod  adsentior  TheophrastO  (De  Or.  iii.  184),  in  this  I  agree  with  Theo- 

phrastus, 
moltain  16  ista  fefellit  opinio  (Yerr.  ii.  1.  88),  you  were  much  deceived  in  this 

expectation  (this  expectation  deceived  you  much), 
plfls  valeO,  I  have  mme  strength, 
plfirimum  potest,  he  is  strongest. 

qnid  m6  ista  laedunt  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32),  what  harm  do  those  things  dome? 
hdc  t6  moneO,  I  give  you  this  warning  (cf.  d,  n.  ^), 
id  laetor,  I  rejoice  at  this  (cf .  d.  n.  i). 
quid  moror,  why  do  I  delay  f 
quae  homines  arant,  n^vigant,  aediflcant  (Sail.  Cat.  ii.  7),  what  men  do  in 

ploughing,  sailing,  and  building. 

cf.  So  in  many  common  phrases :  — 
8l  quid  ille  s6  velit  (B.  G,  i.  M),  if  he  should  want  anything  of  him  (if  he 

should  want  him  in  anything). 
nfunqiiid,  Geta,  aliud  m6  vis  (Ter.  Ph.  151),  can  I  do  anything  more  for  you, 

Geta  (there  is  nothing  you  want  of  me,  is  there)?    [A  common  form 

of  leave-taking.] 
quid  est  quod,  etc.,  why  is  it  thatf  etc.?    [Cf.  hdc  erat  qood  (Aen.  ii  604), 

was  it  for  this  that,  etc.?] 
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Note  1.— In  these  cases  substantives  with  a  definite  meaning  would  be  in  i 

other  construction :  — 

in  hoc  eodem  peccat,  he  errs  in  this  same  point. 
bonis  rtbtts  laetari,  to  rejoice  at  prosperity.    [Also :  in,  d5,  or  ex.] 
dS  testimento  monere,  to  remind  one  of  the  will,    [Later :  genitive,  §  361.] 
offlci  admonere,  to  remind  one  of  his  duty.    [Also :  d5  officid.] 
NoTB  2. — In  some  of  these  cases  the  connection  of  the  accusative  with  the  verb  has 

so  faded  out  that  the  words  have  become  real  adverbs:  as,— multum,  plus,  plurimum; 

pWrumque, /or  the  most  part^  generally;  ceterum,  citera, /or  the  rest,  otherwise,  but; 

^tunnm,  first;  nihil,  by  no  means,  not  at  all;  aliqaid,  somewhat;  fivLid,why;  facile,  easily. 

So  in  the  comparative  of  adverbs  (§  218).    But  the  line  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  and 

some  of  the  examples  under  b  may  be  classed  as  adverbial. 

Two  Accusatives 

391.  Some  transitive  verbs  take  a  second  accusative  in  addi- 
tion to  their  Direct  Object. 

This  second  accusative  is  either  (1)  a  Predicate  Accusative  or 
(2)  a  Secondary  Object. 

Predicate  Accusative 

392.  An  accusative  in  the  Predicate  referring  to  the  same  per- 
son or  thing  as  the  Direct  Object,  but  not  in  apposition  with  it, 
is  called  a  Predicate  Accusative. 

393.  Verbs  of  naming,  choosing,  appointing,  making,  esteeming^ 
shotving,  and  the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along 
with  the  direct  object :  — 

5  Spartace,  quem  enim  te  potius  appellem  (Phil.  xiii.  22),  O  Spartacus,  for 

what  else  shall  I  caU  you  (than  Spartacus)? 
CicerOnem  consulem  creare,  to  elect  Cicero  consul. 
m6  augurem  nOminavgrunt  (Phil.  ii.  4),  they  nominated  m^for  augur, 
cum  gratias  ageret  quod  s6  consulem  fScisset  (De  Or.  ii.  268),  when  he  thanked 

him-^ecause  he  had  made  him  consul  (supported  his  candidacy), 
hominem  prae  s6  nSminem  putS,vit  (Rose.  Am.  135),  ^  thought  nobody  a  man 

in  comparison  with  himself. 
dncem  86  praebuit  (Vat.  33),  he  cffereid  himself  as  a  leader. 

NoTB. — The  predicate  accusative  may  be  an  adjective:  as, — hominSi  mitis  red- 
didit et  m&nsaetSs  (Inv.  i.  2),  has  made  men  mild  and  gentle. 

a*  In  changing  from  the  active  voice  to  the  passive,  the  Predicate 
Accusative  becomes  Predicate  Nominative  (§  284) :  — 

r6x  ab  sols  appell&tar  (B.  G.  viii.  ^),heis  called  king  by  his  mtffectB,    [Active : 
BUl  eum  rSgem  appellant.] 
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Secondary  Object 

394.  The  Accusative  of  the  Secondary  Object  is  used  (along 
with  the  direct  object)  to  denote  something  more  remotely  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

395.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes 
take  (in  addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  origi- 
nally governed  by  the  preposition :  — 

Caesar  GermanOs  fiamen  trSicit  (B.  C.  i.  83),  Cceaar  throws  the  Germana 

across  the  river, 
idem  iOs  itbrandum  adigit  Afrawinm  (id.  i.  76),  he  exacts  the  same  oath  from 

Afranius, 
quOs  Pomp^ius  omnia  sua  praesidia  circumduxit  (id.  iiL  61),  wh^n  Pompey 

conducted  through  all  his  garrison. 

Note  1. — This  construction  is  common  only  with  tridficS,  trilcid,  and  trinsportd. 
The  preposition  is  sometimes  repeated  with  compounds  of  trftns,  and  usually  with 
compounds  of  the  other  prepositions.    The  ablative  is  also  used :  — 

dOnec  res  suas  tr&ns  Halyn  fiumen  traicerent  (Liv.  xzxviii.  25) » till  they  should  get 

their  possessions  across  the  river  Halys. 
(exercitus)  Pad5  trftiectus  CremOnam  (id.  xxi.  56),  the  army  was  conveyed  across 
the  Po  to  Cremona  (by  way  of  the  Po,  §  429.  a). 
Note  2. — The  secondary  object  may  be  retained  with  a  passive  verb :  as, — Belgae 
RhCnum  traducti  sunt  (B.  G.  ii.  4),  ths  Belgians  were  led  over  the  Rhine, 

NoTB  3. — The  double  construction  indicated  in  §  395  is  possible  only  when  the  force 
of  the  preposition  and  the  force  of  the  verb  are  each  distinctly  felt  in  the  compound, 
the  verb  governing  the  direct,  and  the  preposition  the  secondary  object. 

But  often  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  become  closely  united  to  form  a  transitive 
verb  of  simple  meaning.  In  this  case  the  compound  verb  is  transitive  solely  by  virtue 
of  its  prepositional  part  and  can  have  but  one  accusative, — the  same  which  was  for- 
merly the  secondary  object,  but  which  now  becomes  the  direct.  So  traiciS  comes  to 
mean  either  (1)  to  pierce  (anybody)  [by  hurling]  or  (2)  to  cross  (a  river  etc.):— 

gladiO  hominem  tr&iecit,  he  pierced  the  man  with  a  sword.    [Here  iacid  has  lost 
all  transitive  force,  and  serves  simply  to  give  the  force  of  a  verb  to  the  mean- 
ing of  trans,  and  to  tell  the  manv^er  of  the  act.] 
Bhodanum  trai§cit,  he  crossed  the  Rhone.    [Here  iaciS  has  become  simply  a  verb 
of  motion,  and  tnliciS  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  trftnseo.] 
In  these  examples  hominem  and  Rhodanam,  which  would  be  secondary  objects  if  tx&iCclt 
were  used  in  its  primary  signification,  have  become  the  direct  objects.    Hence  in  the 
passive  construction  they  become  the  subjects  and  are  put  in  the  nominative :  — 
homo  tr&iectus  est  gladio,  the  man  was  pierced  with  a  sword. 
Rhodanus  traiectus  est,  the  Rhone  was  crossed. 
The  poetical  tr&iectus  15ra  (Aen.  ii.  2^2),  pierced  with  thongs,  comes  from  a  mixture  of 
two  constructions :  (1)  eum  traiecit  lOra,  he  rove  thongs  through  him,^  and  (2)  eum 
traiecit  lOris,  ?ie  pierced  him  with  thongs.    In  putting  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form, 
the  direct  object  of  the  former  (lora)  is  irregularly  kept,  and  the  direct  object  of  the 
latter  (eum)  is  made  the  subject. 

1  Perhaps  not  found  in  the  active,  but  of.  tiiiectfi  ffine  (Aen.  v.  488). 
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396.  Some  verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  accusa- 
tives, one  of  the  Person  (direct  object)^  and  the  other  of  the  Thing 
(secondary  object):  — 

mS  sententiam  rogS,yit,  lie  asked  me  my  opinion. 

oUum  divos  rogat  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  1),  he  prays  tKe  gods  for  rest. 

haec  praetorem  postulabSs  (Tull.  39),  you  demanded  this  of  theprcetor, 

aedllis  populum  rog&re  (Liv.  vi.  42),  to  ask  the  people  [to  elect]  cedHes. 

doc6re  pueros  el^ment^,  to  teach  children  their  A  B  CTs. 

Note. — This  construction  is  found  in  classical  authors  with  5rd,  posc5,  reposoSy  rog5, 
interrogOy  flagitd,  doced. 

a.  Some  verbs  of  asking  take  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  a 
preposition  instead  of  the  accusative.  So,  always,  petO  (ab),  quaerO 
(ex,  ab,  dS) ;  usually  poscO  (ab),  flagitO  (ab),  postulO  (ab),  and  occa- 
sionally others : — 

pSU^m  ab  Romanis  peti€niiit  (B.  G.  11. 13),  they  sought  peace  from  the  Romans, 
quod  quaeslvit  ex  me  P.  Apul§ius  (Phil.  vi.  1),  what  PvJblivs  ApuLeius  asked 
of  me. 

h.  With  the  passive  of  some  verbs  of  asking  or  teaching,  the^er- 
son  or  the  thing  may  be  used  as  subject  (cf.  c.  n.  ^) :  — 
Caesar  sententiam  rogHtus  est,  Caesar  was  asked  his  opinion, 
id  ab  eO  flSgitabatur  (B.  C.  i.  71),  this  was  urgently  demanded  of  him. 

Note. — The  accusative  of  the  thing  may  be  retained  with  the  passive  of  rogS,  and 
of  verbs  of  teaching,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  other  verbs; — 
fuerant  h5c  rogati  (Gael.  64),  they  had  been  asked  this. 
poscor  meum  Laelapa  (Ov.  M.  vii.  771),  I  am  asked  for  my  Lsdaps, 
OicerO  cuncta  edoctus  (SaU.  Cat.  45),  Cicero^  being  informed  of  everything. 
But  with  most  verbs  of  asking  in  prose  the  accusative  of  the  thing  becomes  the 
subject  nominative,  and  the  accusative  of  the  person  is  put  In  the  ablative  with  a 
preposition:  as, — ne  postulantur  quidem  vires  &  senectate  (Cat.  M.  34),  strength  is 
not  even  ejected  of  an  old  man  (asked  from  old  age). 

c.  The  verb  c616,  conceal,  may  take  two  accusatives,  and  the  usually 
intransitive  lateO,  lie  hid,  an  accusative  of  the  person:  — 

nOn*  tS  celavl  senndnem  T.  AmpI  (Fam.  ii.  16.  3),  I  did  not  ccmceal  from  you 

the  talk  of  Titus  Ampius. 
nee  latu6re  doli  fritrem  lunOnis  (Aen.  1.  130),  vm  did  the  voiles  of  Juno 
escape  the  notice  of  her  brother. 

Note  1.— The  accusative  of  the  person  with  late5  is  late  or  poetical  (§  388.  c.  n.  i). 

Note  2.— AU  the  double  constructions  indicated  in  §  396  arise  from  the  waver- 
ing meaning  of  the  verbs.  Thus  doce5  means  both  to  show  a  thing,  and  to  instruct 
a  person;  cSlo,  to  keep  a  person  in  the  dark,  and  to  hide  a  thing;  rog6,  to  question 
a  person,  and  to  ask  a  question  or  a  thing.  Thus  either  accusative  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  object,  and  so  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  (cf .  b  above),  but  for 
convenience  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  usually  called  secondary. 
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Idiomatic  Uses 
397.    The  Accusative  has  the  following  special  uses :  — 

a.  The  accTisative  is  found  in  a  few  adverbial  phrases  (Adverbial 
Accusative) :  — 

id  temporis,  at  that  time;  id  (istuc)  aetntis,  at  that  age. 

id  (quod)  genus,  of  that  (what)  sort  (perhaps  originally  nominative). 

meam  vicem,  on  my  part. 

bonam  partem,  in  a  great  measure ;  mazimam  partem,  for  the  most  part. 

yirile  (muliebre)  secus,  of  the  male  (female)  sex  (probably  originally  in 

apposition), 
quod  sL,  bvt  if  (9S  to  which,  if) ;  quod  nisi,  if  not 

b.  The  so-called  synecdochical  or  Greek  Accusative,  found  in  poetry 
and  later  Latin,  is  used  to  denote  the  part  affected ;  — 

capat  nectentur  (Aen.  y.  309),  their  heads  shaXl  he  hound  (they  shall  be  bound 

about  the  head), 
ftrdentls  oculos  suffecti  sanguine  et  Ignl  (id.  ii.  210),  their  glaring  eyes  hlood- 

shot  and  hlazing  withjire  (suffused  as  to  their  eyes  with  blood  and  fire), 
ntlda  gena  (id.  i.  320),  with  her  knee  hare  (bare  as  to  the  knee). 
femur  trdgula  ictus  (Liv.  xxi.  7.  10),  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  dart. 

NoTB. — This  construction  is  also  called  the  Accusative  of  Specification. 

c.  In  many  apparently  similar  expressions  the  accusative  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  (§  156.  a) : 

inutile  fexmin  cingitur  (Aen.  ii.  510),  he  girds  on  the  useless  steel. 

nodO  sinfis  collScta  fluentis  (id.  i.  320),  having  her  flowing  folds  gathered  in 

a  knot. 
timerds  instemor  pelle  leOnis  (id.  ii.  722),  I  cover  my  shoulders  with  a  lion's 

skin, 
prOtinus  induitur  faciem  cultamque  Di&nae  (Ov.  M.  ii.  425),  forthwith  she 

assume  the  shape  and  garb  of  Diana. 

d.  The  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamations :  — 

5  f ortHnatam  rem  publicam,  0  fortunate  republic  I    [Cf.  5  fortunata  mora 

(Phil.  xiv.  31),  oh,  happy  death!  (§  339.  a).] 
0  me  Infelicem  (Mil.  102),  oh,  unhappy  II  ' 
m6  miserum,  ah,  wretched  me  I 
6n  quattuor  Sras  (Eel.  v.  65),  lo,  four  altars ! 
ellum  (=  em  ilium),  there  he  is!    [Cf.  §  146.  a.  n.  2.] 
eccOs  (=  ecce  eOs),  there  they  are,  look  at  them ! 
pr5  deum  fidem,  good  heavens  (O  protection  of  the  gods)  I 
h(k;ine  saeclum  (Ter.  Ad.  304),  O  this  generation ! 
huncine  hominem  (Yerr.  v.  62),  this  man,  good  heavens! 
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NoTB  1. — Such  expressions  usually  depend  npon  some  long-forgotten  verb.  The 
substantive  is  commonly  accompanied  by  an  adjective.  The  use  of  -ne  in  some  cases 
suggests  an  original  question,  as  in  quid?  whatf  why?  tell  me. 

Note  2. — The  omission  of  the  verb  has  given  rise  to  some  other  idiomatic  accusa- 
tives.   Such  are :  — 

salfitem  (sc.  dicit)  (in  addressing  a  letter),  greeting, 
mi  dius  fidius  (sc.  adiuvet),  so  help  me  heaven  (the  god  of  faith), 
unde  mihi  lapidem  (Hor.  S.  ii.  7. 116) »  where  can  I  get  a  stone  f 
quo  mihi  fortonam  (Hor.  £p.  i.  5.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune  f    [No  yerb 
thought  of.] 

e.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative:—  . 
IntellegO  tS  Qapere  (Fam.  vii.  32.  3),  Ipereeifoe  that  you  are  wise. 
efts  xH  iactarl  nOlSbat  (B.  G.  i.  18),  lie  was  unwilling  that  thesemaUera  should 
be  discussed. 

Note. — This  construction  is  especially  common  with  verbs  of  knowing,  thinking, 
telling,  tJid  perceiving  (§580). 

/.  The  accusative  in  later  writers  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition 
with  a  clause :  — 

deseront  tribunal .  .  .  maniis  intentant^s,  causam  discordiae  et  initiomannO- 
rum  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  27),  they  abandon  the  tribunal  shaking  their  fists,  — 
a  cause  of  dissension  and  the  beginning  of  war. 

Note. — This  construction  is  an  extension  (under  Greek  influence)  of  a  usage  more 
nearly  within  the  ordinary  rules,  such  as, — Eumenem  prddidere  AntiochO,  pacismercS- 
dem  (Sail.  Ep.  Mith.  8) ,  they  betrayed  Eumenes  to  Antiochus,  the  price  of  peace,  [Here 
Eumenes  may  be  regarded  as  the  price,  although  the  real  price  is  the  betrayal.] 

For  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion,  see  §  427. 2  ;  for  the  Accusative  of  Dura- 
tion of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space,  see  §§  423, 425 ;  for  the  Accusative  with  Piepositioiia, 
see  §220. 

ABLATIVE  CASE 

398.  Under  the  name  Ablative  are  included  the  meanings  and,  in  x>art,  the  forms 
of  three  cases, — the  Ablative  proper,  expressing  the  relation  from;  the  Locative, 
IS ;  and  the  Instrumental,  with  or  bt.  These  three  cases  were  originally  not  wholly 
distinct  in  meaning,  and  their  confusion  was  rendered  more  certain  (1)  by  the  develop- 
ment of  meanings  that  approached  each  other  and  (2)  by  phonetic  decay,  by  means  of 
which  these  cases  have  become  largely  identical  in  form.  Compare,  for  the  first,  the 
phrases  ft  parte  dexterft,  on  the  right;  quam  ob  causam,  from  which  cause;  ad  f&mam, 
AT  (in  consequence  of)  the  report;  and,  for  the  second,  the  like  forms  of  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural,  the  old  dative  in  -S  of  the  fifth  declension  (§  96),  and  the  loss  of  the 
original  -d  of  the  ablative  (§  49.  e;  cf.  §§  43.  n.  i,  92./,  214.  a.  n.). 

The  relation  of  from  includes  separation f  source,  cause,  agent,  and  comparison; 
that  of  WITH  or  bt,  accompaniment,  instrument,  means,  manner,  quality,  and  price; 
that  of  IN  or  at,  place,  tiine,  circumstance.  This  classification  according  to  the 
original  cases  (to  which,  however,  too  great  a  degree  of  certainty  should  not  be 
attached)!  is  set  forth  in  the  foUowing  table:  — 

1  Thus  the  Ablative  of  Cause  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  of  Instrumental  origin,  mud 
the  Ablative  Absolute  appears  to  combine  the  Instrumental  and  the  Locative. 
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AbUtiye  Proper  {from) 
(Separative): 


Instnunental    Ablatiye 

(toith): 


1.  Of  Separation,  Privation,  and  Want  (§  400). 

2.  Of  Source  (participles  of  origin  etc.)  (§  403). 

3.  Of  Cause  (laWrd,  exsiUS,  etc.)  (§404). 

4.  Of  Agent  (with  ab  after  Passives)  (§  405). 

5.  Of  Comparison  (than)  (§406). 

1.  Of  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  (§  408  ff .). 

2.  Of  Object  of  tlie  Deponents  utor  etc.  (§  410). 

3.  Of  Accompaniment  (with  cum)  (§413). 

4.  Of  Degree  of  Difference  (§414). 

5.  Of  Quality  (with  Adjectives)  (§415). 

6.  Of  Price  and  Exchange  (§  416). 

7.  Of  Specification  (§418). 

8.  Ablative  Absolute  (§419). 

in.  Locative   Ablative   (in,    r  1.  Of  Place  tc^crc  (commonly  with  in)  (§421). 
on,  at):  \  2.  Of  Time  and  Circumstance  (§  423). 

899.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  relations  expressed  in 

English  by  the  prepositions /rom;  in,  at;  with^  hy:  — 

llberftre  metfl,  to  ddiver  from  fear. 
ezcultus  doctiinS,  trained  in  learning. 
h(k;  ipso  tempore,  at  this  very  time. 
caecus  avftiitia,  blind  with  avarice. 
occlsus  gladio,  slain  by  the  sword. 


USES  OF  TH£  ABLATIVE  PROPER 
Ablative  of  Separation 

400.  Words  signifying  Separation  or  Privation  are  followed  by 
the  ablative. 

401.  Verbs  meaning  to  remove^  setfree^  be  absent^  deprive^  and 

«;an^,  take  the  Ablative  (sometimes  with  ab  or  ex) :  — 

ociills  86  pilvavit  (Fin.  v.  87),  he  deprived  himself  of  eyes. 

omni  Gallift  BOmSnls  interdicit  (B.  G.  i.  46),  he  (Ariovistus)  bars  the  Romans 

from  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
el  aqa&  et  igm  interdicitur  (Veil.  ii.  45),  he  is  ddnirred  the  use  of  fire  and 

water.     [The  regular  formula  of  banishment.] 
voluptatibas  car6re  (Cat.  M.  7),  to  lack  enjoyments. 
nOn  egeO  medicina  (Lael.  10),  I  want  no  physic. 
levUmur  saperstitidne,  liberamur  mortis  metfl  (Fin.  i.  63),  we  are  relieved 

from  superstition,  we  are  freed  from  fear  of  death. 
Bolatl  a  capiditatibus  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  27),  freed  from  desires. 
moltOs  ex  hi8  incommodis  pecGnid,  sS  liberSsse  (Verr.  v.  23),  that  many  have 

freed  themselves  by  money  from  these  inconveniences. 

For  the  Genitive  with  verbs  of  separation  and  want,  see  §  356.  n. 
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402.  Verbs  compounded  with  S,  ab,  dS,  ez,  (1)  take  the  simple 
Ablative  when  used  figuratively;  but  (2)  when  used  literally  to 
denote  actual  separation  or  motion^  they  usually  require  a  prepo- 
sition (§  426. 1) :  — 

(1)  cSnitfl  desistere  (B.  G.  i.  8),  to  desist  from  the  attempt 
d^ne  communibus  locls  (Acad.  ii.  80),  quit  commonplaces. 
abire  magistr&ta,  to  leave  one^a  office. 

abstingre  ixiiurU,  to  refrain  from  torong. 

(2)  ft  pi5po8ito  aberrare  (Fin.  v.  83),  to  wander  from  the  point. 

dS  pi5vincia  d6c6dere  (Verr.  ii.  48),  to  withdraw  from  one^s  province, 

ah  iflre  abire  (id.  ii.  114),  to  go  outside  ofth^  law. 

ex  civitftte  excessCre  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  they  departed  from  the  state,     [But  ct 

finibas  suls  ezcesserant  (id.  iv.  18),  they  had  l^  their  own  territory.'] 
&  mSgnO  demissum  nOmen  laio  (Aen.  i.  288),  a  name  descended  (sent  down) 

from  great  lulus. 

For  the  Dative  used  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation,  see  §  381.  For  the  Abla- 
tive of  the  actual  jpZoce  whence  in  idiomatic  expressions,  see  §§  427. 1,  428./. 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  freedom  and  want  are  followed  by  the 
ablative :  — 

urbs  ntida  praesidid  (Att.  vii.  18),  tke  city  naked  ofdrfence, 

immtlnis  militi&  (Liv.  i.  43), /r6e  of  military  service. 

pl6b6  orba  tribflnis  (Leg.  iii.  0),  the  people  deprived  of  tribunes, 

NoTB. — A  preposition  sometimes  occurs: — 

ft  calpft  vacuus  (Sail.  Cat.  14), /rce/rom  blam^. 

liberi  a  dSliciis  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  21),  free  from  luxuries. 

Messana  ab  his  rSbas  vacua  atque  nuda  est  (Verr.  iv.  3),  Meaaana  is  empty  ani^ 
hare  of  theae  things. 
For  the  (Jenitive  with  adjectives  of  want,  see  §  349.  a. 

Ablative  of  Source  and  Material 

403.  The  Ablative  (usually  with  a  preposition)  is  used  to  denote 
the  Source  from  which  anything  is  derived,  or  the  Material  of 
which  it  consists :  — 

1.  Source:  — 
Rhenus  oritur  ex  Lepontils  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  the  Rhine  rises  in  (from)  tke 

country  of  the  Lepontii. 
ab  Ms  sermO  oritur  (Lael.  5),  the  converaation  ia  begun  by  (arises  from)  them, 
ctdus  ratiOnis  vim  atque  Utilitatem  ex  illO  caelest!  Epicuri  voldmine  acc€pi- 

mus  (N.  D.  i.  43),  of  thia  reaaoning  we  have  learned  the  power  ami 

advantage  from  that  divine  book  of  Epicurua. 
guftvitatem  odOrum  qui  afllarentur  e  flSribus  (Cat.  M.  69),  the  sweetness  of 

the  odora  which  breathed  from  the  flowera. 
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2.  Material:  — 
erat  tOtus  ex  fraade  et  mendiLcio  f actus  (Clu.  72),  he  was  entirely  made  up  of 

fraud  and  falsehood. 
valvas  magnificentiOrgs,  ex  aurS  atque  ebore  perfectiOrgs  (Verr.  iv.  124), 

more  splendid  doors,  more  finely  voroughJt  of  gold  and  ivory. 
factum  de  cautibas  antrum  (Ov.  M.  i.  576),  a  cave  formed  of  rocks, 
templum  de  matmoie  pOnam  (Georg.  ill.  13),  IHl  build  a  temple  of  marble, 

NoTB  1. — In  i)oetry  the  preposition  is  often  omitted. 

NoTB  2.-TThe  Ablative  of  Material  is  a  development  of  the  Ablative  of  Source. 
For  the  Genitive  of  Material,  see  §  344. 

a.  Participles  denoting  birth  or  origin  are  followed  by  the  Abla- 
tive of  Source,  generally  without  a  preposition :  —  ^ 

love  nSXua  et  Haia  (N.  D.  iii.  66),  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia. 
edite  iSgibas  (Her.  Od.  i.  1.  1),  descendant  of  kings. 
quo  sanguine  crStus  (Aen.  ii.  74),  bom  of  what  blood, 
genitae  Pandione  (Ov.  M.  vi.  666),  daughters  of  Pandion, 

Note  1. — A  preposition  (ab,  dS,  ex)  is  usually  expressed  with  pronouns,  with  the 
name  of  the  mother,  and  often  with  that  of  other  ancestors :  — 

ex  me  hic  natus  nOn  est  sed  ex  fritre  med  (Ter.  Ad.  40),  this  is  not  my  son,  but 

my  brother's  (not  bom  from  me,  etc.). 
cum  ex  atr&qae  [uxOre]  filius  natus  esset  (De  Or.  i.  183),  each  MiAfe  having  hod 

a  son  (when  a  son  had  been  bom  of  each  wife). 
Belus  et  onmes  2  BSld  (Aen.  i.  730),  Belus  and  all  his  descendants, 
NoTB  2. — Rarely,  the  place  of  birth  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  source:  as, — 
desideravit  C.  Fleginatem  Placentii,  A.  Granium  PuteoHs  (B.  C.  iii.  71),  he  lost  Caius 
Fleginas  of  Placentiat  Aulus  Granius  of  Puteoli. 

NoTB  3. — The  Roman  tribe  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone:  as, — 
Q.  Verrem  R5mili&  (Verr.  i.  23),  Quintus  Verres  of  the  Romilian  tribe, 

b.  Some  verbs  may  take  the  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  prep- 
osition. Such  are  cGnst&re,  cGnsistere^  and  continSri.^  But  with  c6n- 
stdre,  ex  is  more  common :  — 

domOs  amoenitdfi  nOn  aedificid  sed  silvS  cSnstabat  (Nep.  Att.  13),  Vie  charm 

of  the  house  consisted  not  in  the  buildings  but  in  the  woods, 
ex  animd  cOnstamua  et  corpore  (Fin.  iv.  19),  we  consist  of  soul  and  body. 
vita  corpQie  et  splrita  continetur  (Marc.  28),  life  consists  of  body  and  spirit. 

c.  The  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  preposition  is  used  with 
facere,  fieri,  and  similar  words,  in  the  sense  of  do  with,  become  of:  — 

quid  hoc  homine  facifttis  (Verr.  ii.  1.  42),  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 

man? 
quid  TnllioUl  mea  flet  (Fam.  xiv.  4.  3),  what  wiU  become  of  my  dear  Tullia  f 
quid  tS  futarum  est  (Verr.  ii.  166),  what  will  become  of  you  t 

1  As  n&tus,  satus,  €ditas,  genitus,  ortus,  prSgn^tus,  generfttus,  crStus,  cre&tus,  oriandas. 
s  The  ablative  with  consisteie  and  continen  is  probably  locative  in  origin  (cf.  §431). 
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d.  The  Ablative  of  Material  with  ex,  and  in  poetry  without  a 
preposition,  sometimes  depends  directly  on  a  noun :  — 

nOn  pauca  pCicula  ex  auro  (Verr.  iv.  62),  w)t  a  few  cups  of  gold. 
scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  (Aen.  i.  166),  a  cave  of  hanging  rocks. 
For  Ablatiye  of  Source  instead  of  Partitive  Genitive,  see  §  346.  c. 

Ablative  of  Cause 

404.  The  Ablative  (vrith  or  vrithout  a  preposition)  is  used  to 
express  Cause :  —  ^ 

neglegentia  plectimur  (Lael.  85),  we  are  chastised  for  negligence. 
gubemfltOris  ars  atilit&te  nOu  arte  laudatur  (Fin.  i.  42),  the  pHoVs  skiil  is 

praised  for  its  service,  w>t  its  skiU. 
certis  dS  caasis,  for  cogent  reasons. 

ex  vnbiere  aeger  (Rep.  ii.  38),  disabled  by  (from)  a  wound. 
mare  &  sdle  lucet  (Acad.  ii.  105),  ths  sea  gleams  in  the  sun  (from  the  sun). 

a*  The  Ablative  of  Cause  without  a  preposition  is  used  with  labOrS 
(also  with  ex),  ezsiliO,  ezsultO,  triumphO,  lacrimO,  ftrdeO :  — 

dole5  t6  alils  mails  labOrftre  (Fam.  iv.  3),  J  am  sorry  that  you  suffer  with 

other  ais.     [Cf.  ex  aere  aUgn5  labOrare  (B.  C.  iii.  22),  to  labor  under 

debt  (from  another's  money).] 
exsultare  laetitia,  triumphare  gaadid  coepit  (Clu.  14),  s?ie  began  to  exult  in 

gladness,  and  triumph  in  joy. 
exsilid  gaadio  (Fam.  xvi.  16),  I  jumped  for  joy.     [Cf .  lacrimO  gandi5  (Ter. 

Ad.  409),  Itoeepforjoy.] 
&rd€re  doldre  et  trft  (Att.  ii.  19.  5),  to  be  on  fire  toith  pain  and  anger. 
For  gauded  and  gldrior,  see  §  431. 

b.  The  motive  which  influences  the  mind  of  the  person  acting  is 
expressed  by  the  ablative  of  cause;  the  object  exciting  the  emotion 
often  by  ob  *  or  propter  with  the  accusative :  — 

n5n  ob  piaedam  ant  spoliandl  cnpidine  (Tac.  H.  i.  63),  not  for  booty  or  through 

lust  of  plunder. 
amicitia  ex  sS  et  propter  89  expetenda  (Fin.  ii.  83),  friendship  miut  be  sought 

qf  and  for  itself  . 

Note. — But  these  constructions  are  often  confused:  as, — parere  legibus  propter 
metum  (Par.  34),  to  obey  the  laws  on  account  of  fear.  [Here  metum  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  "the  terrors  of  the  law,"  and  hence  propter  is  used,  though  the  ablative  would 
be  more  natural.] 

1  The  cattse,  in  the  ablative,  is  originally  aotircc,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  ab,  d5, 
ex ;  but  when  the  accusative  with  ad,  ob,  is  used,  the  idea  of  cause  arises  from  nearness. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  m^ans  (which  is  the  old 
Instrumental  case)  or  circumstance  (which  is  either  the  Locative  or  the  Instrumental). 

*  Originally  a  mercantUe  use :  cf .  ob  decern  minfts,  for  the  price  qf  ten  minm. 
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e.  The  ablatives  cau8&  and  grStiA,  for  the  sake  of,  are  used  with  a 
genitive  preceding,  or  with  a  pronoun  in  agreement :  — 

ea  caasS,,  on  account  of  this ;  qua  gratia  (Ter.  Eun.  99),  for  what  purpose  t 
mea  causa,  for  my  sake ;  mea  gratia  (Plaut.),  for  my  sake. 
ex  mea  et  rel  pilblicae  causa,  for  my  own  sake  and  Uie  republic's, 
praedictiOnis  causa  (N.  D.  iii.  5),  hy  way  of  prophecy, 
exempli  gratia  (verbl  gratia),  for  example. 
sui  piirgand!  gratia,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves? 
NoTB. — But  gratia  witli  possessiyes  in  this  use  is  rare. 

Ablative  of  Agent 

405.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  expressed  by 
the  Ablative  with  a  or  ab :  — 

laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis  (Hor.  S.  i.  2.  11),  he  is  praised  by  these, 

blamed  by  those. 
ab  animd  tu5  quidquid  agitur  id  agitur  &  tS  (Tusc.  i.  62),  wh^itever  is  done  by 

your  soul  is  done  by  yourself, 
a  fHiis  in  iudicium  vocatus  est  (Cat.  M.  22),  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  sons. 
cum  a  ctinctO  consessu  plausus  esset  multiplex  datus  (id.  64),  when  great 

applause  had  been  given  by  the  whole  audience. 
n6  virtus  ab  audScia  vincer6tur  (Sest.  92),  that  valor  might  not  be  overborne 

by  audacity.     [Audlcia  is  in  a  manner  personified.] 

NoTB  1. — This  construction  is  developed  from  the  Ablative  of  Source.  The  agent 
is  conceived  as  the  source  or  author  of  the  action. 

NoTB  2. — The  ablative  of  the  age7it  (which  requires  a  or  ab)  must  be  carefuUy 
distinguished  from  the  ablative  of  instrument,  which  has  no  preposition  (§  409).  Thus 
— occlsus  gladio,  slain  by  a  sword;  but,  occisus  ab  hoste,  slain  by  an  enemy. 

NoTB  3. — The  ablative  of  the  agent  is  commonest  with  nouns  denoting  persona,  but 
it  occurs  also  with  names  of  things  or  qualities  when  these  are  conceived  as  performing 
an  action  and  so  are  partly  or  wholly  personified,  as  in  the  last  example  under  the  rule. 

a.  The  ablative  of  the  agent  with  ab  is  sometimes  used  after  intran- 
sitive verbs  that  have  a  passive  sense :  — 
perire  ab  hoste,  to  be  slain  by  an  enemy. 
h.  The  personal  agent,  when  considered  as  instrument  or  means, 
is  often  expressed  by  per  with  the  accusative,  or  by  operA  with  a 
genitive  or  possessive ;  — 

ab  ezploratoribos  certior  f actus  est  (B.  G.  i.  21),  ^  was  informed  by  scouts  (in 

person).     But,  — 
per  ezpldratorSs  Caesar  certior  f actus  est  (id.  i.  12),  Caesar  was  informed  by 

(means  of)  scouts. 
elautae  opera  Neptnm  (Plaut.  Rud.  699) ,  washed  clean  by  the  services  of  Neptune. 
nOn  mea  opera  6v6nit  (Ter.  Hec.  228),  it  hasnH  happened  through  me  (by  my 
exertions).     [Cf.  eius  opera,  B.  G.  v.  27.] 
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NoTB  1. — The  ablative  of  means  or  instrument  is  often  nsed  instead  of  the  abla- 
tive of  agent,  especially  in  military  phrases:  as, — haec  excttbitorilms  tenebantm 
(B.  G.  vii.  69),  these  (redoubts)  were  held  by  means  of  sentinels. 

NoTS  2.  —  An  animal  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  means  or  instrument ^  some- 
times as  the  agent.    Hence  both  the  simple  ablative  and  the  ablative  with  ab  occur :  — 
eqiio  vehi,  to  ride  on  horseback  (be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  horse).    [Not  ab  eqiio.] 
dipeOs  i  moribos  esse  derosds  (Div.  i.  99),  that  the  shields  were  gnawed  by  mice. 
For  the  Dative  of  the  Agent  with  the  Gerondive,  see  §  374. 
• 

Ablative  of  Comparison 

406.  The  Comparative  degree  is  often  followed  by  the  Abla- 
tive ^  signifying  than :  — 

CatO  est  Cicerone  6loquentior,  CaJbo  is  more  eloqueni  than  Cicero. 

quid  nobis  dadbos  labOridsios  est  (Mil.  5),  whai  more  burdened  with  toil  than 

we  two  f 
villus  argentum  est  aur5,  virtutibus  aurum  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  62),  silver  is  less 

precious  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue, 

a.  The  idiomatic  ablatives  opiniOne,  spS,  solitO,  dictO,  aequO^  crMi- 
bili,  and  ifistC  are  nsed  after  comparatives  instead  of  a  clause :  — 
celerios  opinidne  (Fam.  ziv.  23),  fa,ster  than  one  wotUd  think. 
serins  spe  omnium  (Li v.  xxvi.  26),  later  than  all  hoped  (than  the  hope  of  all), 
amnis  solitd  cit&tior  (id.  xxiii.  19.  11),  a  stream  swifter  than  its  wont 
gravios  aeqnd  (Sail.  Cat.  61),  more  seriously  than  was  right. 

407.  The  comparative  may  be  followed  by  qtiam,  than.  When 
quam  is  used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  :- 

nOn  callidior  es  quam  hie  (Rose.  Am.  49),  you  are  not  more  cunning  than  lie. 

c5ntionibu8  accommodatior  est  quam  iudidia  (Clu.  2),  fitter  for  popular  assem- 
blies than  for  courts. 

mi8eiicordi&  dignior  quam  contumSlil  (Pison.  82),  more  worthy  of  pity  than  of 
disgrace. 

a.  The  construction  with  quam  is  required  when  the  first  of  the 

things  compared  is  not  in  the  Nominative  or  Accusative. 

NoTB  1. — There  are  several  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  ablative  of  comparison, 
even  when  the  first  of  the  things  compared  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  Thus 
the  quam  construction  is  regularly  used  (1)  when  the  comi>arative  is  in  agreement 
with  a  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative :  as, — senex  est  e5  meliOre  condiciOne  quam  adules- 
cens  (Cat.  M.  68),  an  old  man  is  in  this  respect  in  a  better  position  than  a  young  man; 
and  (2)  when  the  second  member  of  the  comparison  is  mpdified  by  a  clause :  as, — minor 
fuit  aUquantO  is  qui  primus  fabulam  dedit  qaam  ei  qui,  etc.  (Brut.  73),  fie  who  first 
presented  a  play  was  somewhat  younger  than  those  who^  etc. 

1  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation.  The  object  with  which  anything 
is  compared  is  the  starting-point /rom  which  we  reckon.  Thus,  "  Cicero  is  eloquent " ; 
but,  starting  from  him,  we  come  to  Cato,  who  is  "  more  so  than  he." 
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NoTB  2. — The  poets  sometimes  use  the  ablatiye  of  comparison  where  the  prose 
construction  requires  qoam:  as, — pane  egeO  iam  mellitis  potiOre  placentis  (Hor.  Ep. 
i.  10. 11),  /  now  want  bread  better  than  honey-cakes. 

NoTB  3. — Relative  pronouns  having  a  definite  antecedent  never  take  qoam  in  this 
construction,  but  always  the  ablative:  as, — rex  erat  Aeneas  nObis,  qa5  iustior  alter 
nee,  etc.  (Aen.  i.  644),  ^Eneas  was  our  kingt  than  whom  no  other  [was]  more  righteous, 

h*  In  sentences  expressing  or  implying  a  general  negative  the 
ablative  (rather  than  quam)  is  the  regular  construction  when  the  first 
member  of  the  comparison  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative :  — 

nihil  detestabilius  dSdecore,  nihil  foedius  servitfite  (Phil.  iii.  86),  nothing  is 

more  dreadful  than  disgrace,  nothing  viler  than  slavery, 
neminem  esse  cftriOrem  t5  (Att.  z.  8  a.  1),  that  no  one  is  dearer  than  you. 

€•  After  the  comparatives  plfts^  minus,  amplius,  longius,  without 
qoam,  a  word  of  measure  or  number  is  often  used  with  no  change  in 
its  case :  — 

plus  septingenti  capti  (Liv.  xll.  12),  more  than  seven  hurvdred  were  taken, 

[Nominative.] 
plQs  terti&  parte  interfectft  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  more  than  a  third  part  being  sLain^ 

[Ablative  Absolute.] 
aditus  in  latitadinem  n5n  amplius  dacentdrom  pedum  relinquSbfttur  (id.  ii. 
29),  an  approach  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  width  was  left. 
[(Jenitive  of  Measure :  §  846.  6.] 

NoTB. — The  noun  takes  the  case  required  by  the  context,  without  reference  to  the 
comparative,  which  is  in  a  sort  of  api)osition :  ''  seven  hundred  were  taken  [and]  more.'* 

d.  Alius  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  in  poetic  and  collo- 
quial use ;  in  formal  prose  it  is  followed  by  ac  (atque),  et,  more  rarely 
by  nisi,  quam :  — 

nee  quicquam  aliud  llbert&te  commOnl  (Fam.  zi.  2),  nothing  else  than  the  comr 

mon  liberty, 
alius  Lfsippd  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  240),  another  than  Lysippus, 
num  aliud  videtur  esse  ac  meOrum  bonOrum  direptio  (Dom.  51),  does  it  seem 

anything  different  from  the  plundering  of  my  property  f 
erat  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  cOnfectiO  (De  Or.  ii.  62),  history  was 

nothing  else  but  a  compiling  of  records, 

e.  The  comparative  of  an  adverb  is  usually  followed  by  quam^  rarely 
by  the  ablative  except  in  poetry :  — 

tempus  te  citius  quam  5r£tid  deficeret  (Rose.  Am.  89),  time  would  fail  you 

sooner  than  words.    But,  — 
cur  oUvum  sanguine  viperino  cautius  vltat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  8.  9),  why  does  he  shun 
oil  more  carefully  than  viper'*  s  blood  f 
NoTB. — Prepositions  meaning  before  or  beyond  (as  ante,  prae,  praeter,  saprft)  are 
sometimes  used  with  a  comparative:  as, — scelere  ante  alids  immanior  omnls  (Aen.  1. 
847),  more  monstrous  in  crime  than  all  other  men. 
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USSS  OF  THE  ABLATIVE  AS  INSTRUMENTAL 

408.  Means,  Instrument,  Manner,  and  Accompaniment  are  denoted  by  the  Instni- 
mental  Ablative  (see  §  398),  but  some  of  these  uses  more  commonly  require  a  prepo- 
sition. As  they  all  come  from  one  source  (the  old  Instrumental  Case)  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves  can  hardly  have 
thought  of  any  distinction.  Thus,  in  omnibus  precibat  drUbant,  tfiey  entreated  with 
every  [kind  of]  prayer,  the  ablative,  properly  that  of  means,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  manner. 

Ablative  of  Means  or  Instrument 

409.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument 
of  an  action :  — 

certant^  pfignis,  calcibos,  angoibas,  morsfi  dSnique  (Tasc.  v.  77),  fighting 
with  fists,  heels,  nails,  and  even  teeth. 

cum  pfignis  et  calcibas  conclsus  asset  (Verr.  iii.  56),  when  he  had  been  pum- 
melled with  their  fiMs  and  heels. 

mels  labdiibas  interitu  rem  pQblicam  liber^vl  (Sull.  33),  by  my  toils  I  fiaoe 
saved  the  stale  from  ruin, 

miiltae  istftnim  arborum  meft  manfi  sunt  satae  (Cat.  M.  59),  many  of  those 
trees  were  set  out  with  my  own  hands. 

yi  victa  viB,  vel  potius  oppressa  virtute  andftcia  est  (Mil.  80),  violence  was 
overcome  by  violence,  or  rather,  boldness  was  put  down  by  courage. 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Means  is  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives  of 
filling f  abounding,  and  the  like  :  — 

Deus  bonis  omnibus  explSvit  mundum  (Tim.  8),  Ood  hoA  filled  the  world  with 

aU  good  things. 
aggere  et  crStibus  foss3s  ezplent  (B.  G.  vii.  86),  they  fiU  up  the  ditches  with 

earth  and  fascines. 
tOtum  montem  hominibus  compl€yit  (id.  1.  24),  he  filled  the  whole  m^ountain 

withm^en. 
opimus  praeda  (Verr.  11.  1.  132),  rich  with  spoils. 

vita  plena  et  cOnferta  yolupt&tibus  (Se8t23),  lifeJUled  and  crowded  with  ddights. 
Forum  AppI  differtum  naotis  (Hor.  S.  i.  5.  4),  Forum  Appii  crammed  with 

bargemen. 

Note. — In  poetry  the  Genitive  is  often  used  with  these  words.  CompleS  and  ImpleS 
sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  prose  (cf .  §  356) ;  so  regularly  plSnus  and  (with  personal 
nouns)  compietus  and  refertus  (§  349.  a):  — 

omnia  plena  luctut  et  maerdris  fuerunt  (Sest.  128),  everything  wasfuU  of  grief 

and  mourning. 
Ollam  denftiiorum  implere  (Fam.  ix.  18) ,  to  fill  a  pot  with  money.    [Here  evidently 

colloquial,  otherwise  rare  in  Cicero.] 
convivium  vicinSrum  compleO  (Cat.  M.  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato),  I  fill  up  th«  barir 

quet  with  my  neighbors. 
com  completus  meicfttOrom  career  esset  (Verr.  y.  147),  wJien  the  prison  wasfuU  <^ 
traders. 
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410.  The  deponents  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  Yeacor,  with  several 

of  thek  compounds,^  govern  the  Ablative :  — 

fLtar  vestra  benignitate  (Arch.  18),  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 

ita  mihi  salva  re  publicH  Tobiscum  perfrul  liceat  (Cat.  iv.  11),  #o  may  I  enjoy 

with  you  the  state  secure  and  prosperous, 
fuDgl  indni  m&nere  (Aen.  vi.  885),  to  perform  an  idle  service. 
auro  h6r5s  potitur  (Ov.  M.  vii.  156),  the  hero  takes  the  gold. 
lacte  et  ferina  came  vescebantur  (lug.  89),  they  fed  on  milk  and  game. 

NoTB.— This  is  properly  an  Ablative  of  Means  (instrumental)  and  the  verbs  are 
really  in  the  middle  voice  (§  156.  a).  Thus  utor  with  the  ablative  signifies  /  emptoy 
myself  (or  avail  myself)  by  means  of,  etc.  But  these  earlier  meanings  disappeared 
from  the  language,  leaving  the  construction  as  we  find  it. 

a.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive,  as  always  in  the  phrase 
potiri  rSrum,  to  get  control  or  be  master  of  affairs  (§  357.  a) :  — 

tOtlas  Galliae  sSsS  potlrl  posse  spirant  (B.  G.  i.  S),  they  hope  they  can  get 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

NoTB  1. — In  early  Latin,  these  verbs  are  sometimes  transitive  and  take  the 
accusative:— 

functus  est  offtcium  (Ter.  Ph.  281),  he  performed  the  part,  etc. 
ille  patria  potitur  commoda  (Ter.  Ad.  871),  he  enjoys  his  ancestral  estate. 
Note  2. — The  Gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  used  personally  in  the  passive  as  if  the 
verb  were  transitive  (but  cf.  §  500.  3):  as, — HeracliO  omnia  utenda  ac  possidenda  tra- 
diderat  (Verr.  ii.  46),  he  had  given  over  everything  to  Heradius  for  his  use  andposses- 
sion  (to  be  used  and  possessed). 

411.  Opus  and  tisus,  signifying  need,  take  the  Ablative: — ^ 
magistratibus  opus  est  (Leg.  iii.  6),  there  is  need  of  m>agistraies. 

nunc  viribos  tisus  (Aen.  viii.  441),  now  there  is  need  of  strength. 
NoTB. — The  ablative  with  Hsos  is  not  common  in  classic  prose. 
a.  With  opus  the  ablative  of  a  perfect  participle  is  often  found, 
either  agreeing  with  a  noun  or  used  as  a  neuter  abstract  noun :  — 
opus  est  tua  ezprompta  malitia  atque  astutia  (Ter.  And.  723),  I  must  have 

your  best  cunning  and  cleverness  set  to  work. 
proper£t5  opus  erat  (cf.  Mil.  49),  tJiere  was  need  of  haste. 
Note  1.  — So  rarely  with  fisus  in  comedy:  as,  — quid  istis  iisust  cdnscriptis  (PL 
Bacch.  749),  what  *s  the  good  of  having  them  in  writing  f 

Note  2. — The  omission  of  the  noun  gives  rise  to  complex  constructions :  as, — quid 
opus  fact58t  (cf.  B.  G.  i.  42),  what  must  be  donef  [Cf.  quid  opus  e»t  fieri?  with  qu5 
factSopnsest?] 

1  These  are  abator,  deutor  (very  rare),  dSfungor,  dSfruor,  perfruor,  perfungor. 

2  This  construction  is  properly  an  instrumental  one,  in  which  opus  and  ftsus  mean 
work  and  service^  and  the  ablative  expresses  that  with  which,  the  work  is  performed 
or  the  service  rendered.  The  noun  usus  follows  the  analogy  of  the  verb  utor,  and  the 
ablative  with  opus  est  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  that  with  usos  est. 
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ft.  Opus  is  often  found  in  the  predicate,  -Tnth  the  thinff  needed  in 
the  nominative  as  subject:  — 

dux  nobis  et  aoctor  opus  est  (Fam.  ii.  6.  4),  we  need  a  chief  and  responsible 

adviser  (a  chief,  etc.,  is  necessary  for  us), 
si  quid  ipsi  opus  esset  (B.  G.  i.  M),  if  he  himself  wanted  anything  (if  any- 
thing should  be  necessary  for  him), 
quae  opus  simt  (Cato  B.  B.  14.  3),  things  which  are  required. 

Ablatiye  of  Manner 

412.  The  Manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative ;  usu- 
ally with  cum,  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun : 

cum  celeritite  v6nit,  Ac  came  with  speed.    But,  — 
somma  celeritite  venit,  h>e  came  with  the  greatest  speed, 
quid  rSfert  qui  m6  ratioiie  c5gatis  (Lael.  26),  wJiat  difference  does  it  make  in 
what  way  you  compel  m^  f 

a.  But  cum  is  often  used  even  when  the  ablative  has  a  limiting 
adjective:  — 

qoantd  id  cam  peifcolS  fScerit  (B.  6.  i.  17),  at  what  risk  he  did  this, 
nOn  minore  cam  taedio  recubant  (Flin.  £p.  ix.  17.  3),  they  recline  with  no  less 
weariness. 

b.  With  such  words  of  manner  as  modO,  pactO,  ratiOne,  ritli,  vi,  via, 
and  with  stock  expressions  which  have  become  virtually  adverbs  (as 
silentiO,  iftre,  iniftrifl),  cum  is  not  used :  — 

apis  Matlnae  m5re  modoqae  carmina  fingO  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  2.  28),  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  a  Matinian  bee  I  fashion  songs. 

Note. — So  in  poetry  the  ablative  of  manner  often  omits  com:  as, — inseqaitor  ca- 
mtas  aquae  mOns  (Aen.  i.  105),  a  mountain  cf  water  foUows  in  a  mass.  [Cf .  mumaio 
(id.  i.  124) ;  nmU  (id.  i.  123).] 

Ablative  of  Accompaniment 

413.  Accompaniment  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  regularly  with 

cum:  — 

com  coniugibos  ac  llberls  (Att.  yiii.  2.  3),  with  wives  and  cMdren. 

com  funditdribas  sagittftiiisque  fliimen  tr^nsgressl  (B.   G.   ii.  19),  having 

crossed  the  river  with  the  archers  and  stingers, 
quae  supplic^tiO  si  com  ceteris  c5nferS,tur  (Cat.  iii.  15),  if  this  thanksgiving 

he  compared  with  others, 
quae  [l€z]  esse  cum  teld  vetat  (Mil.  11),  the  law  which  forbids  [one]  to  go 

armed  (be  with  a  weapon). 
A  sScom  su5s  Mtixerit  (Cat.  i.  30),  (^  Ae  leads  out  with  him  his  associates. 

[For  tScom,  see  §  144.  b.  n.i.] 
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a.  The  ablative  is  used  without  cum  in  some  military  phrases,  and 
here  and  there  by  early  writers :  — 

subsequebatur  omnibas  cdpiis  (B.  G.  ii.  19),  Ae  foUotoed  close  with  ail  his 

forces.     [But  also  cum  omnibas  copiis,  id.  i.  26.] 
hSc  praesidio  profectus  est  (Verr.  ii.  1.  86),  with  this  force  he  set  out. 

NoTB. — Misoeo  and  iun^^d,  with  some  of  their  compounds,  and  cdnfondo  take  either 
(1)  the  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  with  or  without  com,  or  (2)  sometimes  the  Dative 
(mostly  poetical  or  late) :  — 

mixta  dolore  voluptas  (B.  Al.  56),  pleasure  mingled  with  pain, 
ctdua  animumcum  sud  misceat  (Lael.  Si) ,  whose  soul  he  may  mingle  with  his  own. 
fletumque  cruSri  miscuit  (Ov.  M.  iv.  140),  and  mingled  tears  with  blood. 
Caesar  eas  cohortis  cum  exercitfi  sad  coniunxit  (B.  G.  i.  18),  Cassar  united  those 

cohorts  with  his  own  army. 
aer  coniiinctus  terns  (Lucr.  y.  562),  air  united  with  earth. 
humanO  capiti  cervicem  equinam  iungere  (Hor.  A.  P.  1),  to  join  to  a  human  head 
a  horse* s  neck. 

b»  Words  of  Contention  and  the  like  require  cum :  — 
armis  com  hoste  cert&re  (Off.  iii.  87),  to  fight  with  the  enemy  in  arms. 
libenter  haec  cum  Q.  Catuld  disputarem  (Mauil.  66)  ^  I  should  gladly  discuss 
these  matters  unth  (^uintus  Catuhcs, 

KOTB. — But  words  of  contention  may  take  the  Dative  in  poetry  (see  §  368.  a). 

Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difierence 

414.  With  Comparatives  and  words  implying  comparison  the 
ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  Degree  of  Difference :  — 
qnlnque  milibus  i)assaum  distat,  it  is  five  miles  distant. 
ft  mmbus  passuum  circiter  duObus  (B.  6.  y.  82),  at  a  distance  of  about  two 

miles.     [For  ft  as  an  adverb,  see  §  438.  3.] 
aliquot  ante  annis  (Tusc.  1.  4),  several  years  before. 
aliqnantd  post  suspexit  (Rep.  vi.  9),-  a  while  after^  he  looked  up. 
mnltd  mfi  vigilftre  ftcrius  (Cat  i.  8),  that  I  watch  much  more  sharply. 
nihilS  erat  ipse  CJyclOps  quam  ariSs  prddentior  (Tusc.  v.  115),  the  Cyclops 

himself  was  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  ram. 

a.  The  ablatives  quO  . .  .  eO  (h3c),  and  quantO  . .  .  tantfl,  are  used 
correlatively  with  comparatives,  like  the  English  the  .  .  .  the  ^ :  — 
qa9  minus  cupiditfttis,  e9  pltbs  atictGritfttis  (Liv.  xxiv.  28),  the  less  greedy  the 

more  weight  (by  what  the  less,  by  that  the  more), 
quants  erat  gravior  oppflgnfttiO,  tantd  crebriOrSs  litterae  mittebantur  (B.  G. 
v.  45),  the  severer  the  siege  was,  the  more  frequently  letters  were  sent. 

1  In  this  phrase  the  is  not  the  definite  article  but  a  pronominal  adverb,  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  thyt  the  instrumental  case  of  the  pronoun  thset^  that.  This  pronoun  is 
used  both  as  relative  {by  whicht  by  how  much)  and  as  demonstrative  {by  that,  by  so 
much).    Thus  the  ...  the  corresponds  exactly  to  qu5  .  .  .  e9. 
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Note. — To  this  constraction  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  all  cases  of  qnS  and  e9 
(hSc)  with  a  comparative,  even  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  distinctly  felt  as  degree 
of  difference  and  approach  the  Ablative  of  Cause: — 

edque  me  minus  paenitet  (N.  D.  i.  8),  and  for  that  reason  I  regret  less,  etc.  (by  so. 

much  the  less  I  regret), 
haec  65  facilius  faciebant,  quod  (B.  G.  iii.  12),  this  they  did  the  more  easily  for  this 
reason,  because,  etc.    [Of.  hOc  m&iOre  spe,  quod  (id.  iii.  9).] 

b.  The  Ablative  of  Comparison  (§  406)  and  the  Ablative  of  Degree 
of  Difference  are  sometimes  used  together  with  the  same  adjective :  — 

paulS  minus  ducentis  (B.  C.  iii.  28),  a  little  leaa  than  two  hundred. 
patria,  quae  mihi  vita  meH  multd  est  c^or  (Cat.  L  27),  my  country ^  which 
18  much  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

But  the  construction  with  quam  is  more  common. 

Ablative  of  Quality 

415.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  an 
adjective*  or  genitive  modifier. 

This  is  called  the  Descriptive  Ablative  or  Ablative  of  Quality :  —  ^ 
animS  meliore  sunt  gladi&tOr^s  (Cat  ii.  26),  the  gladiators  are  of  a  better 

mind. 
quae  cum  asset  civitas  aequissimS  iflre  ac  foedere  (Arch.  6),  as  this  was  a 

city  with  perfectly  equal  constitutional  rights. 
mulierem  eximia  pulchritQdine  (Verr.  ii.  1.  64),  a  woman  of  rare  heauJby. 
Aristoteles,  vir  summS  ingeniS,  sdentil,  copia  (Tusc.  L  7),  AristoUe^  a  man  of 

the  greatest  genius,  learning,  and  gift  of  expression. 
de  DomitiO  dixit  versum  Graecum  eidem  sententiA  (Deiot.  25),  concerning 
Domitius  he  recited  a  Greek  line  of  the  same  tenor. 
Note. — The  Ablative  of  Quality  (like  the  Genitive  of  Quality,  §  345)  modifies  a  sub- 
stantive by  describing  it.   It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  and  may  be  either 
attributive  or  predicate.    In  this  it  differs  from  other  ablatives,  which  are  equivalent 
to  adverbs. 

a.  In  expressions  of  quality  the  Genitive  or  the  Ablative  may 
often  be  used  indifferently ;  hut  physical  qualities  are  oftener  denoted 
by  the  Ablative  (cf .  §  345.  n.)  :  — 

capiUo  sunt  promisso  (B.  G.  v.  14),  they  Tiave  long  hair. 

ut  capita  operto  sit  (Cat.  M.  34),  ^  have  his  head  covered  (to  be  with  covered 

head), 
quam  f  uit  inbecillus  P.  Af ricftnl  f  ilius,  quam  tenni  aut  niilU  potius  yaletfidine 

(id.  36),  h^m  weak  was  the  son  of  Africanus,  of  what  feeble  ?iealth,  or 

raJther  none  at  aU! 

I  It  was  originally  instrumental  and  appears  to  have  developed  from  accompani- 
ment (§  413)  and  manner  (§  412). 
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Ablatiye  of  Price 

416.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative :  — 

agrum  ygndidit  sestertinm  sex  nulibus,  he  sold  the  land  for  6000  sesterces. 
AntOnius  rggna  addlxit  pecanift  (Phil.  vii.  15),  Antony  sold  thrones  for  money, 
logOs  ridicalOs :  quis  cena  poscit  (PI.  Stich.  221),  jokes :  who  wants  them  for 

(at  the  price  of)  a  dinner  f 
m&giid  iUl  ea  clUictatiO  stetit  (Liv.  ii.  36),  that  hesitation  cost  him  dear. 

Note. —To  this  head  is  to  he  referred  the  Ablative  of  the  Penalty  (§  353. 1). 

417.  Certain  adjectives  of  quantity  are  used  in  the  Genitive  to 

denote  indefinite  valvs.^     Such  are  mdgni,  parvi,  tanti,  quanti,  plQris, 

min^his:  — 

mea  magni  interest,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  me, 

illud  parvi  refert  (Manil.  18),  this  is  of  small  account, 

est  mihi  tanli  (Cat.  ii.  15),  it  is  worth  the  price  (it  is  of  so  much). 

Verrfisne  tibi  tanH  fuit  (Verr.  ii.  1.  77),  was  Verres  of  so  much  account  to 

youf 
tantOne  mindris  decumae  v6ni6runt  (id.  iii.  106),  were  the  tithes  sold  for  so 

much  less  f 
ut  te  redimas  captnm  quam  queas  minimo :  s!  nequeSs  paalulS,  at  qaanti  queds 

(Ter.  Eun.  74),  to  ransom  yourself  when  captured,  at  the  cheapest  rate 

you  can  ;  if  you  can'' t  for  a  small  sum,  then  at  any  rate  for  what  you  can. 

NoTB.  — These  are  really  Genitives  of  Quality  (§  345.  b). 

a*  The  genitive  of  certain  colorless  nouns  is  used  to  denote  indefi- 
nite value.  Such  are  nihil!  (nili),  nothing;  assis,  a  farthing  (rare)  ; 
flocci  (a  lock  of  wool),  a  straw :  — 

nOn  flocci  faciO  (Att.  xiii.  50),  I  care  not  a  struw,    [Colloquial.] 
vtinam  ego  istuc  abs  te  factum  nlli  penderem  (Ter.  Eun.  94),  O  that  I  cared 
Jtotkingfor  this  being  done  by  you  I    [Colloquial.] 

&•  With  verbs  of  exchangingy  either  the  thing  taken  or  the  thing 
given  in  exchange  may  be  in  the  Ablative  of  Price.  Such  are  mUtO, 
commfttO,  permfttO,  vertO :  — 

fidem  suam  et  religiOnem  pecfinia  commtltare  (Clu.  129),  to  barter  his  faith 

and  conscience  for  money. 
exsilium  patria  sede  mutavit  (Q.  C.  iii.  7.  11),  he  exchanged  his  native  land 

for  exile  (he  took  exile  in  exchange  for  his  native  land). 
vClOx  saepe  Lucretilem  mfitat  Lycaeo  Faunus  (Hor.  Od.  i.  17.  1),  nimble 
Faunus  often  changes  Lycceus  for  LucretUis.     [He  takes  Lucretilis  at 
the  price  o/Lycaeus,  i.e.  he  goes  from  Lycaeus  to  Lucretilis.] 
vertere  faneribus  triumphOs  (id.  i.  36.  4),  to  change  the  triumph  to  the  funeral 
train  (exchange  triumphs  for  funerals).     [Poetical.] 
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NoTK.  —  With  yerbs  of  eTchanging  com  is  oftea  used,  perhaps  with  a  different  oonr 
ception  of  the  action :  as, — aries  .  .  .  cam  croced  mutabit  yellera  ltt5  (Ed.  iy.  44),  the 
ram  shall  change  his  fleece/or  [one  dyed  with]  the  yellow  safpron. 

c.  With  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  the  simple  Ablative  of  Price 
must  be  used,  except  in  the  case  of  tanti,  quanti,  ploris,  minOris :  — 
qoanti  earn  emit  ?  vili  .  .  .  qnot  minis  ?  quadrltginUL  minis  (PL  Epid.  61), 
wliat  did  he  bay  her  for  f    Cheap,    For  how  many  minx  t    Forty. 

Ablative  of  Spedfication 

418.  The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to 

which  anything  is  ot  is  done :  —  . 

yirtute  praecediint  (B.  G.  i.  1),  they  excel  in  courage, 
claudua  alterO  pede  (Nep.  Ages.  8),  lame  of  one  foot 
lingoil  haesitant^,  ydce  absoni  (De  Or.  i.  115),  hesitating  in  speech^  harsh  in 

voice, 
sunt  enim  homings  n5n  re  sed  nomine  (Off.  L  105),  for  they  are  men  Jiot  in 

fact,  but  in  nam>e. 
mSaoT  natu,  older;  minor  ndtfi,  younger  (cf.  §  131.  e). 
paulam  aetate  progress!  (Cat.  M.  38),  somewhat  advanced  in  age, 
coipore  senex  esse  poterit,  animo  numquam  erit  (id.  38),  he  may  be  an  old  man 

in  body,  he  never  wUl  be  [old]  at  heart, 

a.  To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  many  expressions  where  the  abla- 
tive expresses  that  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is  or  is  done : — 

meo  ifire,  with  perfect  right;  bat,  meo  modo,  in  myfaMon. 

mea  sententi^,  in  my  opinion;  but  also  more  formally,  ez  mel  sententii. 

[Here  the  sense  is  the  same,  but  the  first  ablative  is  specification,  the 

second  source,"] 
propinqoitite  coniunctOs  atque  nltfirft  (LaeL  50),  dosely  allied  by  kindred  and 

nature,     [Here  the  ablative  is  not  different  in  sense  from  those  above, 

but  no  doubt  is  a  development  of  means,] 
qui  vincit  7iribas*(id.  55),  who  surpasses  in  strength,     [Here  it  is  impossible 

to  tell  whether  yiribus  is  the  means  of  the  superiority  or  that  in  respect 

to  which  one  is  superior.] 

Note.  —  As  the  Bomans  had  no  such  categories  as  we  make,  it  is  mipossible  to 
classify  all  uses  of  the  ablative.  The  ablative  of  spec^cation  (originally  instru- 
mental) is  closely  akin  to  that  of  manner,  and  shows  some  resemblance  to  means  and 
cause. 

For  the  Supine  in  -Q  as  an  Ablative  of  Specification,  see  §  510. 

ft.  The  adjectives  ^gnus  and  in^gnus  take  the  ablative :  — 
vir  patre,  avS,  miUdribus  suls  dignissimus  (Phil.  iii.  25),  a  man  most  worthy 

of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  ancestors, 
tfi  omnI  hondre  indlgnissimum  itidic&vit  (Vat.  39),  he  judged  you  entirely 
unworthy  of  every  honor. 
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NoTB  1.  —  So  the  verb  dignor  in  poetry  and  later  prose :  as, — hand  equidem  taK  me 
dignor  hondre  (Aen.  i.  335),  I  do  not  deem  mysdf  worthy  of  such  an  honor. 

NoTB  2.  —  Di£nu8  and  indignus  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  colloquial  usage  and 
in  poetry:  — 

.  curam  dignissimam  tuae  virtutis  (Balbus  in  Att.  viii.  15),  care  moat  worthy  of 
your  noble  character. 
dignus  salutis  (Plaut.  Trin.  1153),  worthy  of  safety. 

magnOrum  hand  umquam  indignus  avorum  (Aen.  zii.  649),  never  unworthy  of  my 
great  ancestors. 

Ablatiye  Absolute 

419.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle  in  agreement,  may 

be  put  in  the  Ablative  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an 

action.     This  construction  is  called  the  Ablative  Absolute :  — ^ 

Caesar,  acceptis  litteris,  ntintium  mittit  (B.  G.  v.  46),  having  received  the 

letter y  Casaar  sends  a  messenger  (the  letter  having  been  received), 
quibus  rSbos  cognitis  Caesar  apud  milit€s  c5nti5natur  (B.  C.  i.  7),  having 

learned  this,  Ccesar  makes  a  speech  to  the  soldiers. 
fugato  omni  equitatu  (B.  G.  vii.  68),  all  the  cavalry  being  put  to  flight, 
interfecto  Indiitiomard  (id.  vi.  2),  upon  the  death  of  Indutiomarus. 
nOndum  hieme  confectH  in  finis  NerviOrum  contendit  (id.  vi.  3),  though  the 

winter  was  not  yet  over,  he  hastened  into  the  territory  of  the  Nervii. 
compressi  [sunt]  cOnatus  niill5  tumultfi  publics  concitato  (Cat.  i.  11),  the 

attempts  were  put  down  without  exciting  any  general  alarm. 
n6  vObis  quidem  omnibus  rS  etiam  tum  probata  (id.  ii.  4),  since  at  that  time 
the  facts  were  not  yet  proved  even  to  all  of  you. 
Note. — The  ablative  absolute  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of  the  predicate.    It  is, 
however,  not  grammatically  dependent  on  any  word  in  the  sentence:  hence  its  name 
absolute  (absolutus,  i.e.  free  or  unconnected).    A  substantive  in  the  ablative  absolute 
very  seldom  denotes  a  person  or  thing  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  same  clause. 

a.  An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  parti- 
ciple in  the  Ablative  Absolute  construction :  —  * 

exigua  parte  aestatis  reliqaa  (B.  G.  iv.  20),  when  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum- 

mer  was  left  (a  small  part  of  the  summer  remaining). 
L.  Bomitid  Ap.  ClaadiS  consulibus  (id.  v.  1),  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Domi- 

tlus  andAppius  Claudius  (Lucius  Domitius  and  Appius  Claudius  [being] 

consuls).     [The  regular  way  of  expressing  a  date,  see  §  424.  g.] 
nil  dCsperandum  Teacrd  duce  et  auspice  Teucr5  (Hor.  Od.  i.  7.  27),  there 

should  be  no  despair  under  Teucer^s  leadership  and  auspices  (Teucer 

being  leader,  etc.). 

1  The  Ablative  Absolute  is  perhaps  of  instrumental  origin.  It  is,  however,  some- 
times explained  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  locative^  and  in  any  event  certain  locative 
constructions  (ot  place  and  tim£)  must  have  contributed  to  its  development. 

2  The  present  participle  of  esse,  wanting  in  Latin  (§  170.  6),  is  used  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  as  in  English. 
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5.  A  phrase  or  clause,  used  substantively,  sometimes  occurs  as 
ablative  absolute  with  a  participle  or  an  adjective :  — 

incerto  quid  peterent  (Liv.  xxviii.  36),  as  t^  was  uncertain  whaJb  they  should 

aim  at  (it  being  uncertain,  etc.). 
comperto  vanum  esse  formldinem  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  66) ,  when  it  was  found  that 

the  alarm  was  groundless, 
cxa  praetered.tur  dSmdnstratd  (Inv.  ii.  34),  when  the  reason  for  omitting  it  haa 

been  explained  (why  it  is  passed  by  being  explained). 
Note. — This  construction  is  very  rare  except  in  later  Latin. 

c.  A  participle  or  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in 
the  ablative  absolute  without  a  substantive :  — 

consultd  (OfE.  i.  27),  on  purpose  (the  matter  having  been  deliberated  on), 
mihi  optlto  veneris  (Att.  xiii.  28.  3),  you  wiU  come  in  accordance  with  my 

wish. 
sergnS  (Liv.  xxxi.  12),  under  a  dear  sky  (it  [being]  clear), 
nee  auspicStd  nee  litatd  (id.  v.  38),  with  no  aiLspices  or  favorable  sacr^e, 
tranqoillo,  ut  S,iunt,  quillbet  gubemator  est  (Sen.  Ep.  85.  34),  in  good 
weaUier,  as  they  say,  any  man  ^s  a  pilot. 

420.  The  Ablative  Absolute  often  takes  the  place  of  a  Sub- 
ordinate Clause. 

Thus  it  may  replace  — 

1.  A  Temporal  Clause  (§  541  ff.):  — 

patre  interfecto,  [his]  father  having  been  killed.  [This  corresponds  to  com 
pater  inteif actus  esset,  when  his  father  had  been  killed.'] 

recentibas  sceleris  6ius  vestigiis  (Q.  C.  vii.  1.  1),  while  the  traces  of  the  crvmA 
were  fresh.     [Cf.  dum  recentia  sunt  vestigia.] 

2.  A  Causal  Clause  (§  540)  :  — 

at  el  qui  Alesiae  obsidebantur  praeteiitft  diS  quS  auxilia  suOrum  exspecUl- 
verant,  cdnsumpto  oninl  framento,  couciliO  co^tO  cOnsultabant  (B.  G. 
vii.  77),  bfut  those  who  were  under  siege  at  Alesia,  since  the  time,  etc., 
had  expired,  and  their  grain  had  been  exhausted,  calling  a  council  (see  5 
below),  consulted  together.     [Cf.  cum  dies  praeteiisset,  etc.] 

Dar6us,  dSsperfttH  p£ce,  ad  reparandas  viris  intendit  animum  (Q.  C.  iv.  6. 1), 
DaHus,  since  ?ie  despaired  of  peace,  devoted  his  energies  to  recruiting 
his  forces.     [Cf.  cum  pftcem  desper^ret.] 

8.  A  Concessive  Clause  (§  527) :  — 
at  CO  repfignante  fiebat  (consul),  immo  ver5  eO  fI6bat  magis  (Mil.  34),  but 

though  he  (Clodius)  opposed,  he  (Milo)  was  likely  to  be  elected  consul; 

njay,  rather,  etc. 
turribus  excitatis,  tamen  hSs  altitude  puppium  ex  barbarls  nSvibus  supe- 

rabat  (B.  G.  iii.  14),  although  towers  had  been  built  up,  stiU  the  high 

stems  of  the  enemy^s  ships  rose  above  them. 
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4.  A  Conditional  Clause  (§  521):  — 

occurrSbat  ei,  mancam  et  dSbilem  praetfLram  faturam  suam,  consale  Mil5ne 
(Mil.  25),  U  occurred  to  him  that  his  prcetorship  would  be  maimed  and 
feeble^  if  MUo  were  consul,     [si  Mil5  cdnsal  esset.] 

qui  (regiOne)  subActft  lic6bit  dSeurrere  in  illud  mare  (Q.  C.  ix.  3.  13),  \f  this 
region  is  subdued,  we  shaU  be  free  to  run  down  into  that  sea, 

qui  quidem  dStrftctft  (Arch.  28),  if  this  be  taken  away. 

5.  A  Clause  of  Accompanying  Circumstance :  — 

ego  haec  &  Chr^sogonO  mea  sponte,  rem5t5  Sex.  RSsdd,  quaerO  (Rose.  Am. 
180),  of  my  ovm  accord^  without  r^erence  to  Sextus  Roscius  (Sextus 
Roscius  being  put  aside),  I  ask  these  questions  of  Chrysogonus. 

neo  imperante  neo  sdente  nee  praesente  dominS  (Mil.  29),  without  their  master^ s 
giving  orders,  or  knowing  it,  or  being  present, 

NoTB.  ^-  As  the  English  Nominative  Absolute  is  far  less  common  than  the  Abla- 
tiye  Absolute  in  Latin,  a  change  of  form  is  generally  required  in  translation.  Thus 
the  present  participle  is  oftenest  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  relative  clause  with 
when  or  while;  and  the  perfect  passive  participle  by  the  perfect  active  participle. 
These  changes  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example :  — 

At  iUI,  intermisso  spcUid,  imprudentU  But  they,  having  paused  a  spcux,  while 

bus  nostris  atque  occt£pa^t«  in  munltidne  our  men  were  unaware  and  busied  in  for- 
castrOrum,  subitO  se  ex  silvis  eiecerunt ;  tifying  the  camp,  suddenly  threw  them- 
inipe^tique  in  eOs  facto  qui  erant  in  sta-  selves  out  of  the  woods ;  then,  making  an 
ti5ne  prO  castris  conlocati,  ftcriter  pug-  attack  upon  those  who  were  on  guard  in 
naverunt ;  duabusque  missis  subsidio  front  of  the  camp,  they  fought  fiercely ; 
cohortiJbus  &  Caesare,  cum  hae  {perexi-  and,  though  two  cohorts  had  been  sent  by 
gud  intermisso  loci  spatio  inter  aS)  oOn-  Caesar  as  reinforcements,  after  these  had 
Btitissent,  novo  genere  piignae  perterritis  taken  their  position  {leaving  very  little 
nostrts,  per  medi5s  audacissime  perrupe-  space  of  ground  between  them),  as  our 
runt  sgque  inde  incolumis  receperunt. —  men  were  alarmed  by  the  strange  kind 
Cassab,  B.  G.  v.  15.  of  fighting,  they  dashed  most  daringly 

through  the  midst  of  them  and  got  off 
safe. 

For  the  Ablative  with  Prepositions,  see  §  220. 

THE  ABLATIVE  AS  LOCATIVE 
Ablative  of  Place 

421.  The  Locative  Case  was  originally  used  (literally)  to  denote  the  p?ace  wTiere 
and  (figuratively)  to  denote  the  tims  when  (a  development  from  the  idea  of  place). 
But  this  case  was  preserved  only  in  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words,  and  the 
place  where  is  usually  denoted  by  tbe  Ablative.  In  this  construction  the  Ablative  was, 
no  doubt,  used  at  first  without  a  preposition,  but  afterwards  it  became  associated  in 
most  instances  with  the  preposition  in. 

422.  In  expressions  of  Time  and 'Place  the  Latin  shows  a 
variety  of  idiomatic  constructions  (Ablative,  Accusative,  and  Loc- 
ative), which  are  systematically  treated  in  §  428  ff. 
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TIME  AND  PLACE 
Time 

423.  Time  when^  or  within  whieh^  is  expressed  by  the  Abla- 
tive ;  time  how  long  by  the  Accusative. 

1.  Ablative:  — 

cOnstituta  die,  on  the  appointed  day  ;  prima  Idee,  at  daybreak, 
quota  hOra,  at  what  o^ clock  f  tertia  vigilia,  in  the  third  watch. 
tribus  proximis  annis  (lug.  11),  within  the  last  three  years. 
di§bo8  viginti  quinque  aggerem  exstrux6runt  (B.  G.  vii.  24),  within  twenty- 
five  days  they  finished  building  a  mound. 

2.  Accusative:  — 

digs  continues  triginta,  for  thirty  days  together. 

cum  triduam  iter  fgcisset  (B.  G.  ii.  16),  when  he  had  marched  three  days. 

Note.  — The  Ablative  of  Time  is  locative  in  its  origin  (§  421) ;  the  Accnsatiye  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  extent  p/  spa^ie  (§  425). 

424.  Special  constructions  of  time  are  the  following :  — 

a.  The  Ablative  of  time  within  which  sometimes  takes  in,  and  the 
Accusative  of  time  how  long  per,  for  greater  precision :  — 
in  diebus  proximis  decem  (lug.  28),  within  the  next  ten  days.  . 
liidi  per  decem  di6s  (Cat.  iii.  20),  gamafor  ten  days. 

h.  Duration  of  time  is  occasionally  expressed  by  the  Ablative: — 
mllitSs  quinque  horis  proelium  sustinuerant  (B.  C.  i.  47),  the  men  had  sus- 
tained the  fi^ht  five  hours. 

NoTB. — In  this  use  the  period  of  time  is  regarded  as  that  within  which  the  act  is 
donojk  and  it  is  only  implied  that  the  act  lasted  through  the  period.  Of.  inter  annds 
quattuordecim  (B.  G.  i.  26)^  for  fourteen  years, 

c.  Time  during  which  or  within  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
Accusative  or  Ablative  of  a  noim  in  the  singular,  with  an  ordinal 
numeral :  — 

qointS  dig,  within  [just]  four  days  (lit.  on  the  fifth  day).     [The  Romans 

counted  both  ends,  see  §  631.  d.] 
rSgnat  iam  sextom  annum,  he  has  reigned  going  on  six  years. 

d.  Many  expressions  have  in  Latin  the  construction  of  time  wher^ 
where  in  English  the  main  idea  is  rather  of  place :  — 

ptLgna  Cann€nsl  (or,  apud  Cannas),  in  the  fight  at  CanncB. 
ItLdls  ROmanis,  at  the  Roman  games. 
omnibus  Gallicis  beliis,  in  all  the  GaUic  wars. 
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e.  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  of  time^  the  Accusative  with  ad, 
in,  or  sub  is  used.     Such  are  the  following:  — 

supplic&tiO  decreta  est  in  Kalendis  Iftnoirias,  a  thanksgiving  was  voted  for 

the  first  of  January. 
cony6n6rant  ad  diem,  they  oaserMed  on  the  [appointed]  day. 
ad  vesperum,  tiU  evening  ;  sub  vesperum,  towards  evening. 
aub  idem  tempos,  about  the  same  time;  sub  noctem,  ai  nightfall. 

/.  Distance  of  time  before  or  after  anything  is  variously  expressed : 

post  (ante)  tr6s  annOs,  post  tertium  annum,  trfis  post  annOs,  tertium  post 
annum,  tribus  post  annis,  tertiO  post  annO  (§  414),  three  years  after. 

tribus  annis  (tertiO  annO)  post  exsilium  (postquam  eiectus  est),  three  years 
after  his  exile. 

his  tribus  proximis  annis,  within  the  last  three  years. 

panels  annis,  a  few  years  hence. 

abhinc  annOs  tr6s  (tribus  annis),  ante  hOs  tr3s  annOs,  three  years  a/go. 

triennium  est  cum  (tr6s  anni  sunt  cum),  ii  is  three  years  since. 

octSlvO  m6nse  quam,  the  eighth  month  after  (see  §  434.  y.). 

g.  In  Dates  the  phrase  ante  diem  (a.  d.)  with  an  ordinal,  or  the 
ordinal  alone,  is  followed  by  an  accusative,  like  a  preposition ;  and 
the  phrase  itself  may  also  be  governed  by  a  preposition. 

The  year  is  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  the  ablative 
absolute,  usually  without  a  conjunction  (§  419.  a):  — 

is  dies  erat  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Apr.  (quintum  Kalendas  Aprllls)  L.  PIsOne  A.  GabiniO 

cOnsulibus  (B.  G.  i.  6),  that  day  was  the  6th  before  the  calends  of  April 

(March  28),  in  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinius. 
in  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Nov.  (Cat.  \.l)^totheWi  day  before  the  calends  of  November 

(Oct  28). 
XV.  Kal.  Sextllis,  the  16th  day  before  the  calends  of  August  (July  18).    [Full 

form :  qainto  decimS  di$  ante  Kalendis.] 

For  the  Roman  Calendar,  see  §  631. 

Extent  of  Space 

425.  Extent  of  Space  is  expressed  by  the  Accusative :  — 

fossas  quindecim  pedSs  Ifttaa  (B.  G.  vii  72),  trencJies  fifteen  feet  broad. 

prGgressus  milia  passuum  circiter  duodecim  (id.  v.  9),  having  advanced  about 
twelve  miles. 

in  omnI  vita  su3.  quemque  S,  T6ct&  cOnscientift  transversom  angaem  nOn 
oportet  discedere  (quoted  in  Att.  xiii.  20),  in  all  one^s  life,  one  should 
not  depart  a  naU^s  breadth  from  straightforward  conscience. 

NoTB. — This  Accusatiye  denotes  the  object  through  or  over  which  the  action  takes 
place,  and  is  kindred  with  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion  (§  427.  2). 
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a.  Measure  is  often  expressed  by  the  Genitiye  of  Quality  (§  345.  b) : 
yftllam  duodecim  pedom  (B.  G.  yii.  72),  a  rampart  qf  twelve  feet  (in  height). 

b*  Distance  when  considered  as  extent  of  space  is  put  in  the  Accu- 
sative; when  considered  as  degree  of  difference^  in  the  Ablative 
(§414):  — 

mnia  passuum  tria  ab  e5ram  castrls  castra  p(^nit  (B.  Q.  i.  22),  he  pitches  his 

camp  three  miles  from  their  camp. 
qulnque  di6rum  iter  abest  (Liv.  xxx.  29),  i^  is  distant  five  days^  mxiTch, 
triginta  milibas  passuum  Infr&  eum  locum  (B.  Q.  vL  85),  thirty  miles  heUno 
that  pUice  (below  by  thirty  miles). 

Relations  of  Place 

426.    Relations  of  Place  ^  are  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  pla^e  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  d6,  or  ex. 

2.  The  place  to  which  (or  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with 
Ad  or  in. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Ablative  with  in  (Locative  Ablative), 

Examples  are :  — 

1.  Place  from  which  :  — 

a  septentridne,  from  the  north. 

cum  ft  Yobis  discesserG  (Cat  M.  79),  when  I  leave  you. 
d§  proyinci&  dScSdere,  to  come  away  from  one'' s  province. 
dS  monte,  down  from  the  mountain. 

neg5ti&tor  ex  Afiicft  (Verr.  ii.  1.  14),  a  merchant  from  Africa. 
ex  Biitaii]ii&  obsides  mIS6runt  (B.  6.  iv.  88),  they  sent  hostages  from  Britain. 
MOsa  prGfluit  ex  monte  YosegO  (id.  iv.  10),  the  Meuse  (flows  from)  rises  in 
the  Vosges  mountains. 

2.  Place  to  which  (end  of  motion'):  — 

nocte  ad  NerviSs  perrenSrunt  (B.  G.  ii.  17),  they  came  hy  night  to  the  Nervii. 
adibam  ad  istuin  fondom  (Caec.  82),  I  was  going  to  that  estate. 
in  Ifricam  n&vig&vit,  he  sailed  to  Africa  ;  in  Italiam  prof ectus,  gone  to  Italy. 
leg&tum  in  Treveros  mittit  (B.  G.  iii.  11),  he  sends  his  lieutenant  into  ^ 
[country  of  the]  Treveri. 

I  Originally  all  these  relations  were  expressed  by  the  cases  alone.  The  aocusatiye, 
in  one  of  its  oldest  functions,  denoted  the  end  of  motion ;  the  ablative,  in  its  proper 
meaning  of  separation,  denoted  the  place  from  which,  and,  in  its  locative  function,  the 
place  where.  The  prepositions,  originally  adverbs,  were  afterwards  added  to  define 
more  exactly  the  direction  of  motion  (as  in  to  vsward,  toward  us),  and  by  long  i 
elation  became  indispensable  except  as  indicated  below. 
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3.  Place  frA«r«: — 
in  hAc  urbe  vltam  dSgit,  he  passed  his  life  in  this  city, 
si  in  Gallic  remanfirent  (B.  G.  iv.  8),  if  they  remained  in  Gaul, 
dam  haec  in  Venelis  geruntur  (id.  iii.  17),  while  this  was  going  on  among  the 

Veneti, 
oppidum  in  insoU  positum  (id.  vii.  68),  a  town  situaied  on  an  island, 

427.  With  names  of  towuB  and  ^rnall  islands^  and  with  domus 
and  ras,  the  Relations  of  Place  are  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

2.  The  place  to  which,  by  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Locative.^ 
Examples  are :  — 

1.  "Plsuce  from  which :  — 

RomA  profectus,  having  set  out  from  Borne;  R5m&  abesse,  to  he  absent  from 

Borne, 
domd  abire,  to  leave  h^yme;  rfire  reveisus,  having  returned  frcnn  the  country, 

2.  Place  to  which:  — 

cum  Rdmam  sext5  di€  Muting  vSnisset  (Fam.  xi.  6.  1),  when  he  had  come  to 

Borne  firom  Modena  in  five  days  (on  the  sixth  day). 
D6lO  Rhodiun  nS,vigare,  to  sail  from  JDelos  to  Rhodes. 
rds  IbO,  I  shall  go  into  the  country. 
domom  lit,  he  went  home.^    [So,  sufis  domSs  abbre,  to  goto  their  hMnes,'] 

3.  Place  where  (or  at  which)  :  — 

ROmae,  at  Rome  (R5ma).  AthSnls,  aJt  Ajthens  (Ath6nae). 

RhodI,  at  Rhodes  (Rhodus).  L&dutI,  ai  Lanuvium, 

SamI,  at  8am,os.  CyprI,  at  Cyprus. 

Tiburl  or  Tibure,  at  Tibur.  CQribus,  at  Cures, 

Philippis,*  ai  PhUippi,  Caprels,  ai  Capri  (Capreae). 

domi  (rarely  domui),  ai  Jioms,  rtlrl,  in  the  country, 

a.  The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  the  following  nouns, 
which  are  used  (like  names  of  towns)  without  a  preposition :  — 
belli,  militiae  (in  contrast  to  domI),  abroad,  in  military  service, 
htiml,  on  the  l/round,  vesperl  (-e),  in  the  evening, 

forls,  out  of  doors,  animi  (see  §  868). 

herl  (-e),  yesterday.  '  temperl,  betimes. 

Cf.  Infellcl  arborl  (Liv.  L  26),  on  ^  iU-omened  (barren)  tree;  terrft  marlque, 
by  land  and  sea. 

1  The  Locative  has  in  the  singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  the  same  form 
as  the  Genitive,  in  the  plural  and  in  the  tliird  declension  the  same  form  as  the  Dative 
or  Ablative.    (See  p.  34,  footnote.) 

*  The  English  home  in  this  construction  is,  like  domom,  an  ola  accusative  of  the 
end  of  motion. 
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428.  Special  uses  of  place /r(wi  which^  to  tchick^  and  where  are 
the  following:  — 

a.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  ab  is  often  used  to 
denote  from  the  vicinity  of  and  ad  to  denote  towards,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of: — 

at  ft  Hotinft  disc^eret  (Phil.  xiv.  4),  that  he  shoiUd  retire  from  Modena 

(which  he  was  besieging), 
erat  ft  Gergovift  despectus  in  castra  (B.  G.  vii.  45),  there  woe  from  aboitt 

Oergovia  a  view  into  the  camp, 
ad  Alesiam  proficlscontor  (id.  yii.  76),  they  set  out  for  Alesia. 
ad  Alesiam  perveniunt  (id.  ylL  79),  they  arrive  at  Alesia  (i.e.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town). 
D.  Laelins  cum  classe  ad  Bnuidisiiim  ySnit  (B.  C.  ilL  100),  Decimus  LoBliua 
came  to  Brundisium  wUh  a  fleet  (arriving  in  the  harbor). 

5.  The  general  words  urbs,  oppidum,  Insula  require  a  preposition 
to  express  the  place /row  which,  to  which,  or  where:  — 

ab  (ez)  nrbe,  from  the  city.  in  orbe,  in  the  city, 

ad  nrbem,  to  the  city.  BOmae  in  orbe,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 

in  urbem,  into  the  dty,  R6ma  ex  nrbe,  from  the  city  of  Rome, 

ad  urbem  Rdmam  (ROmam  ad  urbem),  to  the  city  of  Rome, 

c.  With  the  name  of  a  country,  ad  denotes  to  the  borders;  in  with 
the  accusative,  into  the  country  itself.  Similarly  ab  denotes  away 
from  the  outside  ;  ex,  out  of  the  interior. 

Thus  ad  Italiam  penrSnit  would  mean  he  came  to  the  frontier,  regardless  of 
the  destination ;  in  Italiam,  he  went  to  Italy,  ie.  to  a  place  within  it,  to  Rome, 
for  instance. 

So  «b  ftalift  profectus  est  would  mean  ke  came  away  from  the  frq^ntier,  regard- 
less of  the  original  starting-point ;  ex  Italift,  he  came  from  Italy ,  from  within,  as 
from  Rome,  for  instance. 

d»  With  all  names  of  places  at,  meaning  near  (not  in),  is  expressed 
by  ad  or  apud  with  the  accusative. 

pllgna  ad  CannSs,  the  fight  at  Cannae. 

conchSs  ad  C&i6tam  legunt  (De  Or.  ii.  22),  at  Caieta  (along  the  share), 
ad  (apud)  Inferos,  in  the  world  below  (near,  or  among,  those  below), 
ad  forls,  at  the  doors.  ad  iftnuam,  at  the  door, 

NoTB  1.  —In  tfie  neighborhood  of  may  be  expressed  by  drcft  with  the  aocnsatiye; 
among t  by  apud  with  the  accnsatlye :  — 

apud  GraecOs, 'amonflr  the  Greeks,         apud  me,  at  my  house, 
apud  Solenas  (Leg.  ii.  41),  at  Soli,       circa  Capuam,  round  about  Capua, 
Note  2.  —In  citing  an  author ^  apud  is  regularly  used ;  in  citing  a  particular  toort, 
in.    Thus,— apud  XenophOntem,  in  Xenophon;  but,  in  XenophOntis  OeconomioO,  in 
Xenophon*s  (Economieus. 
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e.  Large  islands,  and  all  places  when  thought  of  as  a  territory  and 
not  as  a  locality ^  are  treated  like  names  of  countries :  — 
in  Sicilia,  in  Sicily, 

in  Ithaca  leporCs  illftti  moriuntur  (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  226),  in  Itfiaca  hares,  when 
carried  there,  die.     [Ulysses  lived  at  Ithaca  would  require  Ithacae.] 

/.  The  Ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to  denote  iiiejplace 
from  which  in  certain  idiomatic  expressions :  — 

cessisset  patiia  (Mil.  68),  he  would  have  left  his  country, 

patrift  pellere,  to  drive  out  of  the  country. 

manfi  mittere,  to  emancipate  (let  go  from  the  hand). 

g.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  omit  the  preposition  with  the 
place  from  which  or  to  which  when  it  would  be  required  in  classical 
prose :  — 

m&nls  Acheronte  remiss(3s  (Aen.  y.  09),  the  spirits  returned  from  Acheron. 

Scytbm  profecti  (Q.  C.  iv.  12.  11),  setting  ouifr  m  Scythia. 

Italiam  L3,ylniaque  vSnit  Htoia  (Aen.  i.2),  he  came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian 

shores. 
terram  HesperiaJi  veniCs  (id.  ii.  781; ,  you  shall  come  to  the  Hesperian  land. 
Aeg3rptum  proficlscitur  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59),  he  sets  out  for  Egypt. 

h*  In  poetry  the  place  to  which  is  often  expressed  by  the  Dative, 
occasionally  also  in  later  prose ;  — 

it  cl&mor  cael5  (Aen.  v.  461),  a  shout  goes  up  to  the  sky. 
facilis  descensus  AveraS  (id.  vi.  126),  easy  is  the  descent  to  Avemus. 
diadema  capili  repOnere  iussit  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  9),  he  ordered  him  to  put  ba^k 
the  diadem  on  his  head. 

i.  The  preposition  is  not  used  with  the  supine  in  -um  (§  509)  and 
in  the  following  old  phrases:  — 

exseqoias  Ire,  to  goto  the  funeral.  InfitiSs  Ire,  to  resort  to  denial. 

pessum  Ire,  to  goto  ruin.  pessum  dare,  to  ruin  (cf.  perdo). 

vCnum  dare,  to  sell  (give  to  sale).     [Hence  vSndeie.] 

vCnum  Ire,  to  be  sold  (go  to  sale).     [Hence  vSnire.] 

fords  (used  as  adverb),  out:  as,  — forSs  Cgredl,  to  go  out  cf  doors. 

suppeti^  advenire,  to  come  to  one's  assistance. 

J.  When  two  or  more  names  of  place  are  used  with  a  verb  of  motion, 
each  must  be  under  its  own  construction :  — 

quadridnO  qaO  haec  gesta  sunt  rSs  ad  Chrysogonum  in  castra  L.  Sullae  VoUl- 
terras  defertur  (Rose.  Am.  20),  within  four  days  after  this  was  done,  the 
matter  was  reported  to  Chrysogonus  in  Sulla's  camp  at  Volaterrce. 

Note. — The  accusative  with  or  without  a  preposition  is  often  used  in  Latin  when 
motion  to  a  place  is  implied  hut  not  expressed  in  English  (see  k,N.). 
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k,  Domum  denoting  the  place  to  which,  and  the  locative  domiy  may 
be  modified  bj  a  possessive  pronoun  or  a  genitive :  — 

dommn  rSgis  (Deiot.  17),  to  the  Idng^s  house.     [Bat  also  tn  M.  Laecae  domnm 

(Cat.  i.  8),  to  Marcus  Lascars  house.'\ 
doml  meae,  at  my  house  ;  domi  Caesaris,  cA  CcBsar^s  house. 
doml  suae  vel  alienae,  at  his  own  or  another^ s  house. 
NoTX. — At  times  when  thus  modified,  and  regularly  when  otherwise  modified,  in 
domiim  or  in  domS  is  used :  — 

in  domiunpnyatam  oonveniant  (Tac.  H.  ir.  55),  they  come  together  in  aprioatehouse. 
in  Maici  Crassi  cmrtlsmma  domo  (Gael.  9),  in  the  chaste  home  of  Marcus  Chrassus, 
[Of.  ex  Anniana  MilOnis  domd,  §  902.  e.] 

429.  The  place  wJiere  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  without  a 
preposition  in  the  following  instances:  — 

1.  Often  in  indefinite  words,  such  as  locC,  parte,  etc. :  — 
qnibas  loc5  posits  (De  Or.  ilL  153),  when  these  are  set  in  position. 

qui  parte  belli  ylcerant  (Liv.  xd.  22),  the  branch  of  warfare  in  which  they 
loere  victorious. 

lods  certis  horrea  cOnstituit  (B.  C.  ilL  32),  he  established  granaries  in  par- 
ticular places. 

2.  Frequently  with  nouns  which  are  qualified  by  adjectives  (regu- 
larly when  tCtus  is  used) :  — 

medift  oihe  (LIt.  L  33),  in  the  middle  of  the  cUy. 
tOta  SidM  (Verr.  iv.  51),  throughout  Sicily  (in  the  whole  of  Sicily). 
t5ta  Tarradna  (De  Or.  ii.  240),  in  all  Tarracina. 

ctLncta  AsU  atque  GraecU  (ManiL  12),  througJumt  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
Greece  too. 

3.  In  many  idipmatic  expressions  which  have  lost  the  idea  of  place  : 
pendemns  animis  (Tosc.  L  96),  we  are  in  suspense  of  mind  (in  our  minds), 
socius  pexicolis  Ydblscom  aderd  (lug.  85.  47),  J  vnU  be  present  with  you,  a 

companion  in  dangers. 

4  Freely  in  poetry :  — 
lltor©  cmv5  (Aen.  iii  16),  on  tJie  winding  shore. 
antrS  B6cltlsa  relinquit  (id.  iii.  446),  s?ie  leaves  them  shut  up  in  the  cave. 
Epii5,  HespeiiA  (id.  iii.  503),  in  Epirus,  in  Hesperia. 
premit  altam  corde  dolOrem  (id.  i.  209),  he  keeps  down  the  pain  deep  in  his  heart 

a»  The  way  hy  which  is  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition: 
via  breviOre  eqidtCs  praemisl  (Fam.  x.  9),  I  sent  forward  the  Cjavalry  by  a 

sftorter  road. 
AegaeO  maii  traiScit  (Liv.  xxxviL  14),  lie  crossed  by  way  of  the  Mgean  Sea. 
prOvehimur  pelagd  (Aen.  iii.  506),  we  sail  forth  over  the  sea. 

NoTB. — In  this  use  the  way  hy  which  is  conceived  as  the  means  of  passage. 
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&•  Position  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  Ablative  with  ab  (rarely 
ex),  properly  meaning  from: — ^ 

a  tergO,  in  the  rear ;  ft  sinistra,  on  the  left  hand,     [Of.  hinc,  on  this  «i<fe.] 

a  parte  Pomp§iana,  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 

ez  altera  parte,  on  the  other  side. 

magna  e±  parte,  in  a  great  degree  {froniy  i.e.  in,  a  great  part). 

430.  Verbs  of  placing^  though  implying  motion,  take  the  con- 
struction of  the  place  where :  — 

Such  are  pOnO,  locO,  coUocO,  statuO,  cOnstituO,  etc. :  — 

qui  in  sSde  ac  dom5  collocavit  (Par.  26),  who  put  [one]  inio  his  place  and 

home, 
statuitor  eques  ROmanus  in  AprOnI  conyiyid  (Yen*,  iii.  62),  a  Roman  knight 

is  brought  into  a  banquet  of  Apronius, 
Insula  Delos  in  AegaeO  mail  posita  (Manil.  55),  the  island  of  Delos,  situated  in 

the  Mgean  Sea, 
si  in  tLnO  Pompeid  omnia  pOnerStis  (id.  59),  if  you  made  everything  depend  on 

Pompey  alone. 

Note.— Compounds  of  p5n5  take  yarious  constructions  (see  the  Lexicon  under 
each  word). 

431.  Several  verbs  are  followed  by  the  Ablative. 

These  are  acquiSscO,  dSlector,  laetor,  gaudeO,  glOrior,  nitor,  stO,  maneO, 
fidO,  c($nfidO,  cSnsistO,  contineor. 

nSminibus  veterum  glOriantur  (Or.  169),  they  glory  in  the  names  of  the  ancients, 

[Also,  d3  dlvitils  (in  virtute,  circa  rem,  aliquld,  haec)  glOriari.] 
spS  nitl  (Att  iii.  9),  to  rely  on  hope, 
prudentia  fidSns  (Off.  i.  81),  trusting  in  prudence, 

NoTK.-— The  ablative  with  these  verbs  sometimes  takes  the  preposition  in  (but 
fidd  in  is  late),  and  the  ablative  with  them  is  probably  locative.  Thus,  —  in  quibas 
causa  nitituT  (Cael.  25),  on  whom  the  case  depends. 

With  several  of  these  verbs  the  neuter  Accusative  of  pronouns  is  often  found.  For 
fidd  and  cSnfidd  with  the  Dative,  see  §  367. 

a.  The  verbals  frStus,  contentus,  and  laetus  take  the  Locative  Abla- 
tive :  — 

fretus  gratia  Brfltl  (Att.  v.  21.  12),  relying  on  the  favor  of  Brutus. 
laetus  praeda,  r^oicing  in  the  booty. 

contentua  sorte,  content  with  his  lot.     [Possibly  Ablative  of  Cause.] 
nOn  fuit  contentos  glSiia  (Dom.  101),  he  was  not  content  with  the  glory. 

Note.— So  intentns,  razely:  as,— aliqiiO  negStifi  intentus  (Sail.  Cat.  2),  intent 
on  some  occupation. 

1  Apparently  the  direction  whence  the  sensuous  impression  comes. 
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SPECIAL  USES  OF  PREPOSITIONS  * 

Adverbs  and  Prepositions 

432.  Certain  Adverbs  and  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as 
Prepositions :  — 

a»  The  adverbs  pridiS^  postridiS,  propius,  prozimS,  less  frequently  the 
adjectives  propior  and  prozimus,  may  be  followed  by  the  Accusative : — 

pridie  Nonas  M§,i3fi  (Alt  ii.  \\)^tke  day  before  the  Nonea  of  May  (see  §  631). 

postridig  ludds  (Att.  xvi.  4),  the  day  after  the  games, 

propius  peiicalam  (Liv.  xxi.  1),  nearer  to  danger. 

propior  montem  (lug.  49),  nearer  the  hiU, 

prozimus  mare  5ceanum  (B.  G.  iii.  7),  nearest  the  ocean. 

Note.  — PndiS  and  postridiS  take  also  the  Genitive  (§  359.  h) .  Propior,  propius,  proxi- 
nitts,  and  proximg,  take  also  the  Dative,  or  the  Ablative  with  ab :  — 

propius  Tiber!  quam  Thermopylis  (Nep.  Hann.  8),  nearer  to  the  Tiber  than  to  Ther- 

mopylsB, 
Sugambri  qui  sunt  prozimi  RhSnS  (B.  G.  vi.  35),  tJie  Sugambri,  who  are  nearest 

to  the  Rhine, 
proximus  &  postrSmS  (Or.  217),  next  to  the  last, 

h*  Usque  sometimes  taked  the  Accusative^  but  fisque  ad  is  much 
more  common :  — 

terminos  tisque  Libyae  (lust.  i.  1.  b)^  to  the  bounds  of  Libya. 
t^ue  ad  castra  hostium  (B.  G.  i.  61),  to  the  enemy* s  camp, 

c.  The  adverbs  palam,  procol^  simul,  may  be  used  as  prepositions 
and  take  the  Ablative:  — 

rem  cr6ditOi1  palam  popolo  solvit  (Liv.  vL  14),  he  paid  the  debt  to  his  creditor 

in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
baud  procul  castiis  in  modum  municipi  exstrQcta  (Tac.  H.  iv.  22),  not  far 

from  the  camp,  built  up  like  a  town, 
simul  ndbis  habitat  barbarus  (Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  29),  close  among  us  du}eUs  the 

barbarian, 

NoTB.  — But  simul  regularly  takes  cimi ;  procul  is  usually  followed  by  ab  in  classio 
writers ;  and  the  use  of  palam  as  a  preposition  is  comparatively  late. 

d»  The  adverb  clam  is  found  in  early  Latin  with  the  Accusative, 
also  once  with  the  Genitive  and  once  in  classical  Latin  with  the 
Ablative :  — 

clam  m&trem  soam  (PI.  Mil.  112),  unknown  to  his  mother, 
clam  patris  (id.  Merc.  48),  without  his  father* s  knowledge, 
dam  vobif  (B.  C.  ii.  32.  8),  without  your  knowledge, 

1  For  a  list  of  Prepositions  with  their  ordinary  uses,  see  §  221. 
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433.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  meaning  as  Ad- 
verbs :  — 

1.  Ante  and  post  in  relations  of  time :  — 

qu5s  paul5  ante  diximus  (Brut.  32),  whom  I  mentioned  a  litUe  while  ago, 
post  tribus  diebus,  three  days  after  (cf .  §  424.  /). 

2.  Adversus,  circiter,  prope :  — 

nfimO  adyersus  ibat  (Liv.  xxxvii.  13.  8),  no  one  went  out  in  opposition. 
circiter  pars  quarta  (Sail.  Cat.  56),  abovi  the  fourth  part, 
prope  exanimatus,  nearly  lifeless, 

3.  A  or  ab,  off,  in  expressions  of  distance,  with  the  Ablative  of 
Degree  of  Difference  (§  414) :  — 

&  mlllbus  passuum  circiter  du5bus  R5m9>n5ram  adventum  ezspectftbant 
(B.  G.  v.  32))  <^  ^  distance  of  about  two  miles  (about  two  miles  off)  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Romans, 

4.  In  general,  prepositions  ending  in  -a :  — 
Aeolus  haec  contra  (Aen.  i.  76),  thu4i  j^olus  in  reply, 

forte  fuit  iazta  tumulus  (id.  iii.  22),  there  happened  to  he  a  mound  dose  by, 

434.  Some  Prepositions  and  Adverbs  which  imply  comparison 
are  followed,  like  comparatives,  by  quam,  which  may  be  separated 
by  several  words,  or  even  clauses. 

Such  words  are  ante,  prius,  post,  posteH,  pridiS,  postridiS ;  also  magis 
and  prae  in  compounds :  — 

neque  ante  dimlsit  eum  quam  fidem  dedit  (Liv.  tttjt.  10),  nor  did  he  let  him 

go  until  he  gave  a  pledge. 
post  diem  tertium  quam  dixerat  (Mil.  44),  t?ie  third  day  after  Tie  said  U, 
Cat5  ipse  iam  servire  quam  pugn3,re  mavult  (Att.  yii.  15),  Cato  himself  by  this 

time  had  rather  be  a  slave  than  fight. 
GallOrum  quam  R5man5rum  imperia  praeferre  (B.  G.  i.  17),  [they]  prtfer  the 
rule  of  Gauls  to  that  of  Romans, 

Note.— The  ablative  of  time  is  sometimes  followed  by  quam  in  the  same  way 
(§  424./) :  as,  —octavo  mense  quam  (Liv.  xxi.  16),  within  eight  months  after,  etc. 

435.  The  following  Prepositions  sometimes  come  after  their 
nouns :  ad,  citrd,  circum,  contiS,  dS,  S  (ex),  inter,  ifixtS,  penes,  propter, 
ultra ;  so  regularly  tenus  and  versus,  and  occasionally  others :  — 

[Qsus]  quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  ills  et  norma  loquendl  (Hor.  A.  P.  72), 
cu^m,  under  whose  control  is  the  choice,  rights  and  rule  of  speech, 

c^us  3.  m3  corpus  est  crem&tum,  quod  contr&  decuit  ab  illd  meum  (Cat.  M. 
84),  whose  body  I  burned  [on  the  funeral  pile],  while  on  the  contrary 
(contrary  to  which)  mine  should  have  been  burned  by  him. 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB 

MOODS  AND  TENSES 

436.  The  Syntax  of  the  Verb  relates  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Moods  (which  express 
the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  conceived)  and  the  Tenses  (which  express  the  time  of 
the  action) .  There  is  no  difference  in  origin  between  mood  and  tense  ,*  and  hence  the 
uses  of  mpod  and  tense  frequently  cross  each  other.  Thus  the  tenses  sometimes  have 
modal  si^fications  (compare  indicative  in  apodosis,  §  517.  c ;  future  for  imi>erative, 
§  449.  b) ;  and  the  moods  sometimes  express  time  (compare  subjunctive  in  future  con- 
ditions, §  516.  b,  and  notice  the  want  of  a  future  subjunctive). 

The  parent  language  had,  besides  the  Imperative  mood,  two  or  more  forms  with 
modal  signification.  Of  these,  the  Subjunctive  appears  with  two  sets  of  termina- 
tions, -A-m,  -A-6,  in  the  present  tense  (moneam,  dicam),  and  -S-m,  -8-s,  in  the  present 
(amem)  or  other  tenses  (essem,  dixissem) .  The  Optative  was  formed  by  iS-,  I-,  with  the 
present  stem  (aim,  doim)  or  the  perfect  (dixerim).    (See  details  in  §§  168, 169.) 

Each  mood  has  two  general  classes  or  ranges  of  meaning.  The  uses  of  the  Sub- 
junctive may  all  be  classed  under  the  general  ideas  of  will  or  deHre  and  of  action 
vividly  conceived;  and  the  uses  of  the  Optative  under  the  general  ideas  of  wish  and 
of  action  vaguely  conceived. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  any  given  construction  either  the  sub- 
junctive or  the  optative  was  deliberately  used  because  it  denoted  conception  or  possi- 
bility. On  the  contrary,  each  construction  has  had  its  own  line  of  development  from 
more  tangible  and  literal  forms  of  thought  to  more  vague  and  ideal ;  and  by  tlds 
process  the  mood  used  came  to  have  in  each  case  a  special  meaning,  which  was  after- 
war4s  habitually  associated  with  it  in  that  construction.  Similar  developments  have 
taken  place  in  English.  Thus,  the  expression  I  would  do  this  has  become  equivalent 
to  a  mild  conmiand,  while  by  analysis  it  is  seen  to  be  the  apodosis  of  a  present  condi- 
tion contrary  to  fact  (§  517) :  if  I  were  you,  etc.  By  further  analysis,  I  would  do  is 
seen  to  have  meant,  originally,  /  should  have  wished  (or  I  did  wish)  to  do. 

In  Latin,  the  original  Subjunctive  and  the  Optative  became  confounded  in  meaning 
and  in  form,  and  were  merged  in  the  Subjunctive,  at  first  in  the  present  tense.  Then 
new  tense-forms  of  the  subjunctive  were  formed,^  and  to  these  the  original  as  well  as 
the  derived  meanings  of  both  moods  became  attached  (see  §  438).  All  the  iTidependent 
uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  are  thus  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  dependent  uses  of  the  subjunctive  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of  some 
independent  subjunctive  construction  in  connection  with  a  main  statement.  Most  fre- 
quently the  main  statement  is  prefixed  to  a  sentence  containing  a  subjunctive,  as 
a  more  complete  expression  of  a  complex  idea  (§  268).  Thus  a  question  implying  a 
general  negative  (quln  rogem?  why  should n*t  I  ask?)  might  have  the  general  nega- 
tive expressed  in  a  prefixed  statement  (nulla  causa  est,  there  is  no  reason) ;  or  abeat, 
let  him  go  away,  may  be  expanded  into  sine  abeat.  When  such  a  combination  comes 
into  habitual  use,  the  original  meaning  of  the  subjunctive  partially  or  jrhoUy  dis- 
appears and  a  new  meaning  arises  by  implication.  Thus,  in  misit  ISfitSs  qui  dloeient, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  say  (i.e.  who  should  say),  the  original  hortatory  sense  of  the 
subjunctive  is  partially  lost,  and  the  mood  becomes  in  part  an  expression  of  purpose. 
Similar  processes  may  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  Apodosis.  Thus,  toUe  banc  opinifinem, 
lactam  sostoleris,  remove  this  notion,  you  will  have  done  awaiy  wiih  gri^  (i.e.  if  you 
remove,  eta). 

1  For  the  signification  of  the  tense-endings,  see  §§  168, 169. 
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n.  SabjunctiTe: 


Independent 
Uses: 


6.  Dependent 
Uses: 


The  Infinitive  is  originally  a  verbal  noun  (§  451),  modifjring  a  verb  like  other  nouns : 
T0l5  vid«re,  lit.  "  I  wish  for-seeing" :  compare  English  "  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  " 
But  in  Latin  it  has  been  surprisingly  developed,  so  as  to  have  forms  for  tense,  and  some 
proper  modal  characteristics,  and  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  finite  moods. 

The  other  noun  and  adjective  forms  of  the  verb  have  been  developed  in  various 
ways,  which  are  treated  under  their  respective  heads  below. 
The  proper  Verbal  Ck>nstructions  may  be  thus  classified :  — 
I.  Indicative:  Direct  Assertion  or  Question  (§437). 

'  1.  Exhortation  or  Command  (§439). 

2.  Concession  (§440). 

3.  Wish  (§441). 

4.  Question  of  Doubt  etc.  (§444). 

5.  Possibility  or  Contingency  (§  446). 

f  1.  Conditions  (  ?»'""  (^f  ^^f^  <|fif "  *'  "'>• 
\  Contrary  to  Fact  (§  517). 

2.  Purpose  (with  ut,  n«)  (§531). 

3.  Characteristic  (Relative  Clause)  (§535). 

4.  Result  (with  ut,  ut  n5n)  (§  537). 

5.  Time  (with  cum)  (§546). 

6.  Intermediate  (Indirect  Discourse)  (§592). 

7.  Indirect  Questions  or  Commands  (§§  574, 
588). 

Direct  Commands  (often  Subjunctive)  (§448). 
Statutes,  Laws,  and  Wills  (§  449.  2). 
Prohibitions  (early  or  poetic  use)  (§  450.  a). 
Subject  of  esse  and  Impersonal  Verbs  (§§  452,  454). 


m.  Imperative: 


rl. 
13. 


IV.  Infinitive: 


Objective 
Construc- 
tions: 

Idiomatic 
Uses: 


(^ 


Complementary  Infinitive  (§456). 
Indirect  Discourse  (with  Subject  Accusative) 
(§580). 

1.  Purpose  (poetic  or  Greek  use)  (§  460). 

2.  Exclamation    (with    Subject     Accusative) 

(§462). 

3.  Historical  Infinitive  (§463). 


MOODS 


INDICATIVB  MOOD 

437.  The  Indicative  is  the  mood  of  direct  assertions  or  ques- 
tions when  there  is  no  modification  of  the  verbal  idea  except  that 
of  time. 

a.  The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom 
would  suggest  the  Subjunctive :  — 

longum  est,  it  woiM  be  tedUma  [if,  etc.];  satius  erat,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter [if,  etc.];  persequi  possum,  I  might  follow  up  [in  detail], 

NoTB. — Substitutes  for  the  Indicative  are  (1)  the  Historical  Infinitive  (§  463),  and 
(2)  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§  580). 

For  the  Indicative  in  Conditions,  see  §§  515, 516 ;  for  the  Indicative  in  implied  Com- 
mands, see  §  449. 6. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

438.  The  Subjunctive  in  general  expresses  the  verbal  idea  with 
some  modification^  such  as  is  expressed  in  English  by  auxiliaries, 
by  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  rare  subjunctive  (§  157.  J). 

a*  The  Subjunctive  is  used  independently  to  express  — 

1.  An  Exhortation  or  Command  (^Hortatory  Subjunctive:  §  439). 

2.  A  Concession  (^Concessive  Subjunctive:  §440). 

3.  A  Wish  (Optative  Subjunctive:  §  441). 

4.  A  Question  of  Doubt  etc.  (Deliberative  Subjunctive:  §  444). 

5.  A  Possibility  or  Contingency  (Potential  Subjunctive :  §  446). 
For  the  special  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Subjunctiye  in  Apodosis,  see  §  514. 

h»  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  dependent  clauses  to  express  — 

1.  Condition:  future  or  contrary  to  fact  (§§  516.  5,  c,  517). 

2.  Purpose  (Final,  §  531). 

3.  Characteristic  (§  535). 

4.  Result  (Consecutive,  §  537). 

5.  Time  (Temporal,  §  546). 

6.  Indirect  Question  (§  574). 

c.  The  Subjunctive  is  also  used  with  Conditional  Particles  of  Conir 
parison  (§  524),  and  in  subordinate  clauses  in  the  Indirect  Discourse 
(§  580). 

SuBjUNCTivB  IN  Independent  Sentences 
Hortatory  Subjunctive 

439.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense 

to  express  an  exhortation  or  a  command.     The  negative  is  n6. 

hOs  latrOnSs  interficiUmas  (B.  G.  vii.  38),  let  us  kiU  these  robbers. 
caveant  intemperantiam,  memineiint  yer€cundiae  (Off.  i.  122),  let  them  shun 
excess  and  cherish  modesty. 

Note  1. — The  hortatory  subjunctiye  occurs  rarely  in  the  i)erfect  (except  in  pro- 
hibitions: §  460) ;  as,— Epicurus  hoc  viderit  (Acad.  ii.  19),  let  Epicurus  look  to  this. 

Note  2. — The  term  hortatory  subjunctive  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  first  per- 
son plural,  the  second  and  third  persons  being  designated  as  the^t^^^ve  suljunctive; 
but  the  constructions  are  substantially  identical. 

1  These  modifications  are  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  has  had  its  own  special 
development  (cf .  §  436) .  The  subjunctive  in  Latin  has  also  many  idiomatic  uses  (as  in 
clauses  of  Result  and  Time)  where  the  English  does  not  modify  the  verbal  idea  at  all, 
but  expresses  it  directly.  In  such  cases  the  Latin  merely  takes  a  different  view  ol 
the  action  and  has  developed  the  construction  differently  from  the  English. 
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NoTB  3.  ~  Once  in  Cicero  and  occasionally  in  the  poets  and  later  writers  the  nega- 
tive with  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  non :  as,  —  a  legibus  non  recedamns  (Cln.  155),  let 
us  not  abandon  the  laws, 

a»  The  Second  Person  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  used  only 
of  an  indefinite  subject,  except  in  prohibitions,  in  early  Latin,  and  in 
poetry :  — 

iniurias  forttinae,  quas  ferre  nequeas,  def ugiendO  telinqo&s  (Tusc.  v.  118),  <Ae 

wrongs  of  fortune,  which  you  cannot  hear,  leave  behind  by  flight, 
ezorilre  aliquis  ultor  (Aen.  iv.  626),  rise,  some  avenger. 
istO  bono  GtSre  dum  adsit,  cum  absit  n6  reqoix&s  (Cat.  M.  33),  use  this  bless- 

ing  while  it  is  present;  when  it  is  wanting  do  not  regret  it. 
docefts  iter  et  sacra  Ostia  pandAs  (Aen.  vL  109),  show  us  the  way  and  lay  open 
the  sacred  portals. 
For  Negative  Commands  (prohibitions),  see  §450. 

b»  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive 
denote  an  unfulfilled  obligation  in  past  time :  — 

morer§tar,  inquiSs  (Rab.  Post.  29),  h£  should  have  died,  you  will  say. 
potius  docSret  (Off.  iii.  88),  he  should  rather  have  taught. 
ne  poposcissSs  (Att.  ii.  1.  3),  you  should  not  have  asked. 
saltem  aliquid  dS  ponders  dStrlzisset  (Fin.  iv.  67),  at  least  he  should  have 
taken  something  from  the  weight. 
Note  1. — In  this  construction  the  Pluperfect  usually  differs  from  the  Imperfect 
only  in  more  clearly  representing  the  time  for  action  as  momentary  or  as  pa^t. 

NoTB  2. — This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
potential  use  (§  446).  The' difference  is  indicated  by  the  translation,  should  or  ought 
(not  would  or  might). 

440.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  conces- 
sion.^ The  Present  is  used  for  present  time,  the  Perfect  for  past. 
The  negative  is  n6. 

sit  far,  sit  sacrilegus:  at  est  bonus  imperator  (Verr.  v.  4),  grant  he  is  a 

thief  a  godless  wretch :  yet  lie  is  a  good  general. 
faerit  aliis ;  tibi  quandO  esse  coepit  (Verr.  ii.  1.  37),  suppose  he  was  [so]  to 

others;  when  did  he  begin  to  be  to  youf 
n6m5  is  umquam  fuit :  ne  fuerit  (Or.  101),  ffiere  never  was  such  a  one  [you 

will  say]  :  granted  (let  there  not  have  been). 
n8  sit  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certfi  est  (Tusc.  ii.  14),  granted  that 
pain  is  not  the  greatest  evil,  at  least  it  is  an  evil. 
NoTB. — The  concessive  subjunctive  with  quamvis  and  licet  is  originally  hortatory 
(§527.  a,  6). 

For  other  methods  of  expressing  Concession,  see  §  527. 

For  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  denoting  a  Proviso,  see  §  528.  a. 

1  Many  scholars  regard  the  concessive  subjunctive  as  a  development  of  the  OptAtive 
Subjunctive  in  a  wish. 
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Optative  Subjunctive 

441.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  Wish.   The 

present  tense  denotes  the  wish  as  possible^  the  imperfect  as  unctc- 

compKshed  in  present  time,  the  pluperfect  as  unaccomplished  in 

past  time.     The  negative  is  n6 :  — 

ita  vivam  (Att.  v.  15),  as  true  as  I  live,  so  may  I  live. 

ne  vivam  si  sciO  (id.  iv.  16.  8),  I  wish  I  may  riot  live  if  I  know. 

di  te  perduint  (Deiot.  21),  fke  gods  confound  thee  I 

valeant,  valeant  civ6s  mel ;  sint  incolumes  (Mil.  93),  farewett,  farewell  to  my 

feUow-citizens  ;  may  they  he  secure  from  harm. 
dl  facerent  sine  patre  forem  (Ov.  M.  viii.  72),  wovJd  that  the  gods  aUotoed  me 

to  be  without  a  father  (but  they  do  not)  1 

a*  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  a  wish  is  archaic :  — 
di  fazint  (Fam.  xiv.  3.  3),  may  the  gods  grant. 

quod  di  Omen  averterint  (Phil.  xii.  14,  in  a  religious  formula),  and  may  the 
gods  avert  this  omen. 

442.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  often  preceded  by  the  par- 
ticle utinam ;  so  regularly  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect :  — 

lalsus  utinain  y9.t€s  aim  (Liv.  xxi.  10.  10),  I  toieh  I  may  he  a  false  prophtA. 
utinam  ClOdius  viveret  (Mil.  103),  would  that  Clodius  were  now  alive. 
utinam  m6  mortuum  vidisses  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  1),  would  you  had  seen  me  dead. 
utinam  n6  vSrS  scifberem  (Fam.  y.  17.  3),  would  that  I  were  not  writing  the 
truth. 
NoTB.  —  Utinam  n5n  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  utinam  n9:  as, — utinam  sns- 
ceptus  n5n  essem  (Att.  ix.  9.  3),  would  that  I  had  not  been  bom. 

a.  In  poetry  and  old  Latin  uti  or  ut  often  introduces  the  optative 
subjunctive ;  and  in  poetry  si  or  5  si  with  the  subjunctive  sometimes 
expresses  a  wish  :  — 

ut  pexeat  positum  rObigine  t6lum  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  43),  may  the  weapon  unused 

perish  with  rust. 
5  si  angulus  ille  acc§dat  (id.  ii.  6.  8),  O  if  that  corner  might  only  be  added ! 
8l  nunc  s@  nobis  ille  aureus  ramus  ostendat  (Aen.  yi.  187),  if  now  that  golden 
branch  would  only  show  itself  tons! 

NoTB  1. — The  subjunctive  with  uti  (ut)  or  utinam  was  originally  deliberative, 
meaning  how  may  J,  etc.  (§  444) .  The  subjunctive  with  si  or  5  si  is  a  protasis  (§  512.  a), 
the  apodosis  not  being  expressed. 

Note  2. — The  subjunctive  of  wish  without  a  particle  is  seldom  found  in  the  imper- 
fect or  pluperfect  except  by  sequence  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§  585):  aSy^ac 
venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmO  surgeret  alto  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2. 124),  and  Ceres  worshipped  [with 
libations]  that  so  she  might  rise  with  tcUl  stalk.  [In  addressing  tke  goddess  directly 
the  prayer  would  be :  ita  surgfts.] 
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b»  Velim  and  yellem,  and  their  compounds,  with  a  subjunctive  or 
infinitive,  are  often  equivalent  to  an  optative  subjunctive :  — 

yelim  tibi  persiOdefts  (Fam.  ix.  13.  2),  I  afiould  like  to  have  you  believe  (I 

should  wish  that  you  would  persuade  yourself). 
d6  MenedemO  yeUem  y6rum  foisset,  d6  r6gin&  velim  ySrum  sit  (Att.  zv.  4.  4), 
abovt  Men^demua  I  wish  it  had  been  true;  about  the  queen  I  wish  it  may  be. 
njniem  acddisset  tempus^(Fam.  ill.  10.  2),  I  wish  the  time  never  had  come. 
mdUem  Cerberum  metuerSs  (Tusc.  1.  12),  I  had  rather  have  had  you  afraid 
of  Cerberus  (I  should  have  prefen*ed  that  you  feared  Cerberus). 
NoTK. — Velim  etc.,  in  this  use,  are  either  x)otential  subjnnctiyes,  or  apodoses  with 
the  protasis  omitted  (§  447. 1.  N.).   The  thin^  wished  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantive 
clause  used  as  object  of  the  verb  of  wishing  (§  565.  n.  ^). 

Deliberative  Subjunctive 

443.  The  Subjunctive  was  used  in  sentences  of  interrogative  form,  at  first  when 
the  speaker  wished  information  in  regard  to  the  will  or  desire  of  the  person  addressed. 
The  mood  was  therefore  hortatory  in  origin.  But  such  questions  when  addressed  by 
the  speaker  to  himself,  as  if  asking  his  own  advice,  become  deliberative  or,  not  infre- 
quently, merely  exclamatory.  In  such  cases  the  mood  often  approaches  the  meaning 
of  the  Potential  (see  §  446) .  In  these  uses  the  subjunctive  is  often  called  Deliberative 
or  Dubitative. 

444.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying  (1)  dotLbty 
indignation^  or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing's  being  done. 
The  negative  is  n5n. 

quid  agam,  itidieCs?  quO  mfi  vertam  (Verr.  v.  2),  what  ami  to  do  ^  judges  f 

whither  shall  I  turn  f 
etiamne  eam  salfitem  (Fl.  Bud.  1276),  shall  I  greet  her  f 
quid  hoc  homine  faciUs?  quod  supplicium  dignum  libldinl  §ius  inveniUs  (Verr. 
ii.  40),  what  are  you  to  do  with  this  m^n  f  what  fit  penalty  can  you  devise 
for  his  wantonness  f 
an  ego  nOn  venlrem  (Phil.  ii.  8),  wTiat,  sJiotdd  I  not  Jiave  come  f 
quid  dicerem  (Att.  vi.  8.  9),  w?iat  was  I  to  say  f 
quis  enim  o5Ulveiit  Ignem  (Ov.  H.  xv.  7),  who  could  conceal  the  flame  f 
NoTB. — The  hortatory  origin  of  some  of  these  questions  is  obvious.    Thus, — quid 
facilmu8?=taciamtt8  [aliquid],  quid?  let  us  do— what?    (Compare  the  expanded  form 
quid  vis  foclAmas  ?  what  do  you  wish  us  to  do  ?)    Once  established,  it  was  readily  trans- 
ferred to  the  past :  quid  feiciam  ?  what  am  I  to  do?    quid  facerem  ?  what  was  I  to  do? 
Questions  implying  impossibility,  however,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Apodosis 
(cf .  §  617). 

a.  In  many  cases  the  question  has  become  a  mere  exclamation, 
rejecting  a  suggested  possibility : 

mihi  umquam  bonOrum  praesidium  defutarum  patftrem  (Mil.  94),  could  I 
think  that  the  defence  of  good  men  would  ever  fail  me ! 
Note. —The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  deliberative  questions :  as,— quid  ag6, 
what  am  I  to  do? 
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Potential  Subjunctive 

445.  Of  the  two  principal  uses  of  the  Subjonctive  in  independent  sentences  (cf. 
§436),  the  second,  or  Potential  Subjunctive,^  is  found  in  a  variety  of  sentence-fonns 
having  as  their  common  element  the  fact  that  the  mood  represents  the  action  as  merely 
conceived  or  possible,  not  as  desired  {hortatory ,  optative)  or  real  {indicative).  Some 
of  these  uses  are  very  old  and  may  go  back  to  the  Indo-European  parent  speech,  but 
no  satisfactory  connection  between  the  Potential  and  the  Hortatory  and  Optative 
Subjunctive  has  been  traced.  There  is  no  single  English  equivalent  for  the  Potential 
Subjunctive ;  the  mood  must  be  rendered,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  auxil- 
iaries would,  sfiould,  may,  might,  can,  covld, 

446.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  suggest  an  action 
as  possible  or  conceivable.     The  negative  is  nOn. 

In  this  use  the  Present  and  the  Perfect  refer  without  distinction  to 
the  inimediB.te  future;  the  Imperfect  (occasionally  the  Perfect)  to  past 
time ;  the  Pluperfect  (which  is  rare)  to  what  might  have  happened. 

447.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  has  the  following  uses :  — 

1.  In  cautious  or  modest  assertions  in  the  first  person  singular  of 
expressions  of  saying,  thinking,  or  vjishing  (present  or  perfect)  :  — 

pace  tua  dixerim  (Mil.  103),  I  would  say  by  your  leave. 

hand  sciam  an  (Lael.  61),  I  should  incline  to  think. 

tti  velim  sic  existimes  (Fam.  xii.  6),  I  should  like  you  to  think  so. 

certum  afRrmare  nOn  ausim  (Liv.  iii.  23),  I  should  not  dare  to  assert  as  sure. 

Note. — Vellem,  nollem,  or  mlllem  expressing  an  unfulfilled  wish  in  present  time 
may  be  classed  as  independent  potential  subjunctive  or  as  the  apodosis  of  an  unex- 
pressed condition  (§521):  as  — vellem  adesset  M.  AntQuius  (Phil.  i.  IQ),  I  could  wish 
Antony  were  here. 

2.  In  the  indefinite  second  person  singular  of  verbs  of  saying^  thinh- 
ing,  and  the  like  (present  or  imperfect)  :  — 

crSdfls  nOn  d6  puerO  scrlptum  sed  a  puerO  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7.  7),  you  tootUd 
think  that  it  was  written  not  about  a  boy  but  by  a  boy. 

crSderes  victOs  (Liv.  ii.  43.  9),  you  would  have  thou{fht  them  conquered. 

reOs  dicer§s  (id.  ii.  85.  6),  you  would  have  said  they  were  culprits. 

vidSres  susurrOs  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  77),  you  might  have  seen  them  whispering  (lit. 
whispers). 

tret5  assimilare  possis  (Ov.  M.  v.  6),  you  might  compare  it  to  a  sea. 

3.  With  other  verbs,  in  all  persons,  when  some  word  or  phrase  in 
the  context  implies  that  the  action  is  expressed  as  merely  possible  or 
conceivable :  — 

1  The  name  Potential  Suljunctive  is  not  precisely  descriptive,  but  is  fixed  in 
grammatical  usage. 
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nH  ego  oontalerim  itlcundO  s&nus  amicd  (Hor.  S.  i.  6.  44),  wJien  in  my  senses 

I  should  compare  nothing  with  an  interesting  friend. 
fortunam  citius  reperuls  quam  retmefls  (Pub.  Syr.  168),  you  may  sooner  find 

fortune  than  keep  it. 
aliquis  ac8t  (Ter.  And.  640),  somebody  may  say. 

NoTB. — In  this  nse  the  subjunctiye  may  be  regarded  as  the  apodosis  of  an  unde- 
veloped protasis.  When  the  conditional  idea  becomes  clearer,  it  finds  expression  in 
a  formal  protasis,  and  a  conditional  sentence  is  developed. 

a.  Forsitan,  perhaps,  regularly  takes  the  Potential  Subjunctive 
except  in  later  Latin  and  in  poetry,  where  the  Indicative  is  also 
common :  — 

forsitan  quaeritis  qui  iste  terror  sit  (Rose.  Am.  6),  you  may  perhaps  inquire 

what  this  alarm  is. 
forsitan  temer3  feceiim  (id.  31),  perhaps  I  have  acted  rashly. 

Note. — The  subjunctive  clause  with  forsitan  (=fors  sit  an)  was  originally  an  Indi- 
rect Question:  it  would  be  a  chance  whether^  etc. 

h.  Tortaaae, perhapSf  is  regularly  followed  by  the  Indicative;  some- 
times, however,  by  the  Subjunctive,  but  chiefly  in  later  Latin:  — 
qaaer§8  fortasse  (Fam.  xv.  4.  13),  perhaps  you  wiU  ask. 

NoTB.-^ Other  expressions  tor  perhaps  are  (1)  forsan  (chiefly  poetical;  construed 
with  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  more  commonly  the  indicative),  fors  (rare  and 
poetical ;  construed  with  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive).  Forsit  (or  fors  sit) 
occurs  once  (Hor.  S.  i.  6. 49)  and  takes  the  subjunctive.  Fortasse  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  Fortassis  (rare ;  con- 
strued like  fortasse)  and  fortasse  an  (very  rare;  construed  with  the  subjunctive)  are 
also  found. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD 

448.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  Commands  and  Entreaties :  — 

cSnsolite  vObIs,  prdspidte  patriae,  cdnserv&te  v5s  (Cat.  iv.  3),  have  a  care  for 

yourselves,  guard  the  country,  preserve  yourselves. 
die,  M^ce  Tolll,  sententiam,  Marcus  TuUius,  state  your  opinion. 
16  ipsum  concute  (Hor.  S.  i.  8.  35),  examine  yourse{f. 
Vive,  valSque  (id.  ii.  6.  110),  fareweU,  bless  you  (live  and  be  well)  I 
miseiSre  animi  nOn  digna  f  erentis  (Aen.  ii.  lM),pUy  a  soul  bearing  undeserved 

mi^ortune.  ,   . 

a*  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  antiquated  or  poetic :  — 

ollls  saltLs  popull  supr€ma  l6z  estS  (Legg.  ilL  S),the  safety  of  the  people  shall 

be  their  first  law. 
iflsta  imperia  snntd,  eisque  clv6s  modeste  pSrentS  (id.  iii.  6),  let  there  be  law- 
ful authorities,  and  let  the  citizens  strictly  obey  them. 
NoTS.— In  prose  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  commonly  used  instead  (§  439). 
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449.  The  Future  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  etc.,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  future  time :  — 

1.  In  connection  with  some  adverb  or  other  expression  that  indi- 
cates at  what  time  in  the  future  the  action  of  the  imperative  shaU  take 
place.  So  especially  with  a  future,  a  future  perfect  indicative,  or 
(in  poetry  and  early  Latin)  with  a  present  imperative :  — 

eras  petito,  dabitur  (PI.  Merc.  769),  ask  to-morrow  [and]  it  shall  be  given. 
cum  valetudini  cOnsulueris,  turn  cSnsulito  navigatiOnI  (Fam.  xvi.  4.  8),  w?ien 

you  have  attended  to  your  heaXtk^  then  look  to  ycur  sailing, 
Phyllida  mitte  mihi,  meus  est  natalis,  loUa ;  cum  f aciam  vitula  prO  frOgibus, 

ipse  venito  (Eel.  iii.  76),  send  Phyllis  to  mey  U  is  my  birthday,  loUas; 

when  I  [shall]  sacrifice  a  heifer  for  the  harvest,  com^  yourse{f, 
die  quibus  in  terris,  etc.,  et  Phyllida  sOlus  habSto  (id.  iii.  107),  tell  in  what 

lands,  etc.,  and  have  Phyllis  for  yoursetf, 

2.  In  general  directions  serving  for  all  time,  as  Precepts,  Statutes, 
and  Wills :  — 

is  iuris  elvilis  ctlstOs  estd  (Legg.  iii.  8)i  let  him  (the  pr»tor)  he  the  guardian 

of  civU  right. 
Borea  flante,  n6  arato,  s6men  n6  iacit5  (Plln.  H.  N.  xviii.  384),  when  the  north 

wind  blows,  plough  not  -nor  sow  your  seed, 

a.  The  verbs  sciO,  memini,  and  habeO  (in  the  sense  of  consider)  r^u- 
larly  use  the  Future*Iipperative  instead  of  the  Present :  — 

flliold  me  auctum  scito  (Att.  1.  2),  learn  that  I  am  blessed  with  a  little  boy. 

sic  habSto,  ml  Tir5  (Fam.  xvi.  4.  4),  so  understand  it,  my  good  Tiro. 

dS  palla  memento,  amabO  (PI.  Asin.  939),  remeniber,  dear,  about  the  goum. 

b.  The  Future  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative ; 
and  quin  (why  twt  ?)  with  the  Present  Indicative  may  have  the  force 
of  a  command :  — 

si  quid  accident  novl,  faciSs  ut  sciam  (Fam.  xiv.  8),  you  wiU  let  me  know  if 

anything  new  happens. 
quih  accipis  (Ter.  Haut.  832),  here,  take  it  (why  not  take  it?). 

c.  Instead  of  the  simple  Imperative,  cflra  ut,  fac  (fac  ut),  or  velim, 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  (§  565),  is  often  used,  especially  in  col- 
loquial language :  — 

cura  at  ROmae  sis  (Att.  i.  2),  take  care  to  be  at  Rome. 

fac  ut  valetadinem  carCs  (Fam.  xiv.  17),  see  that  you  take  care  of  your  heaXtk. 

domi  adsitis  facite  (Ter.  Eun.  606),  be  at  home,  do, 

eum  mihi  velim  mittas  (Att.  viii.  11),' I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  me. 

For  commands  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  §  588. 

For  the  Imperative  with  the  force  of  a  Conditional  Clause,  see  §  621.  6. 
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Prohibition  (Negative  Command) 

450.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (1)  by 
n(ai  with  the  Infinitive,  (2)  by  cav6  with  the  Present  Subjunctive, 
or  (3)  by  nS  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive :  —  ^ 

(1)  noK  putare  (Lig.  83),  do  not  suppose  (be  unwilling  to  suppose). 
ii51i  impudens  esse  (Fam.  xii.  30.  1),  don't  be  shameless. 

ndlite  c(3gere  soci(3s  (Verr.  ii.  1.  S^),  do  not  compel  the  dUies. 

(2)  cay§  put€s  (Att.  vii.  20),  don't  suppose  (take  care  lest  you  suppose). 
cay§  IgnOscds  (Lig.  14),  do  not  pardon, 

cavS  festings  (Fam.  xvi.  12.  6),  do  not  be  in  haste. 

(3)  ne  necesse  habueris  (Att.  xvi.  2.  6),  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary. 
ii§  sis  admiratas  (Fam.  vii.  18.  8),  do  not  be  surprised. 

hoc  facitO;  hOc  n§  fecexis  (Div.  ii.  127),  thoushaU  do  this^  thou  shxiU  not  do  that. 

nS  Apellae  quidem  dixeris  (Fam.  vii.  26.  2),  do  not  tell  ApeUa  even. 

ni  vOs  quidem  mortem  timueritis  (Tusc.  L  98),  nor  mvst  you  fear  death. 

All  three  of  these  constructions  are  well  established  in  classic  prose.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  ceremonious,  occurs  oftenest ;  the  third,  though  not  discourteous,  is 
usually  less  formal  and  more  peremptory  than  the  others. 

Note  1.— Instead  of  n5Ii  the  poets  sometimes  use  other  imperatiyes  of  similar 
meaning  (cf.  §457.  a):  — 

parce  pias  scelerare  mantis  (Aen.  iii.  42),  forbear  to  defile  your  pious  hands. 
cetera  mitte  loqui  (Hor.  Epod.  13. 1),  forbear  to  say  the  rest. 
fttge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9. 13),  do  not  inquire. 
Note  2. — CayS  nS  is  sometimes  used  in  prohibitions ;  also  yidS  n6  and  (colloquially) 
fac  n8 :  as, — fac  nS  quid  aliud  cures  (Fam.  xvi.  11),  see  that  you  attend  to  nothing  else. 
Note  3. — The  present  subjunctive  with  n6  and  the  perfect  with  cavS  are  found  in 
old  writers;  nS  with  the  present  is  common  in  poetry  at  all  periods: — 
n6  exspectStis  (PI.  Ps.  1234),  do  not  wait. 
nS  metnis  (Mart.  Ep.  i.  70.  13),  do  not  fear. 
cave  quicquam  responderis  (PI.  Am.  606),  do  not  make  any  reply. 
Note  4.  —Other  negatives  sometimes  take  the  place  of  n8 :  — 
nihil  ignOveris  (Mur.  66),  grant  no  pardon  (pardon  nothing). 
nee  mihi  illud  dixeris  (Fin.  i.  25),  and  do  not  say  this  to  me. 
Note  6. — The  regular  connective,  and  do  not,  is  nCve. 

a.  The  Present  Imperative  with  nS  is  used  in  prohibitions  by  early 

writers  and  the  poets :  — 

n6  tim<  (PI.  Cure.  620),  dcrn't  be  afraid. 

nimium  ne  crSde  colOrl  (Eel.  ii.  17),  trust  rwt  too  much  to  complexion. 

equO  ne  crSdite  (Aen.  ii.  48),  trust  not  the  horse. 

b»  The  Future  Imperative  with  n6  is  used  in  prohibitions  in  laws 
and  formal  precepts  (see  §  449.  2). 

1  In  prohibitions  the  subjunctive  with  n5  is  hortatory ;  that  with  cavS  is  an  object 
dause  (cf.  §§450.  n.^  665.  N.i). 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD 

45 1 .  The  Infinitive  is  properly  a  noun  denoting  the  action  of  the  yerb  abstractly. 
It  differs,  however,  from  other  abstract  nouns  in  the  following  points:  (1)  it  often 
admits  the  distinction  of  tense;  (2)  it  is  modified  by  adverbs,  not  by  cudjectives;  (3) it 
governs  the  same  case  as  its  verb ;  (4)  it  is  limited  to  special  constructions. 

The  Latin  Infinitive  is  the  dative  or  locative  case  of  such  a  noun  ^  and  was  origi- 
'  nally  used  to  denote  Purpose ;  but  it  has  in  many  constructions  developed  into  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  finite  verb.    Hence  the  variety  of  its  use. 

In  its  use  as  a  verb,  the  Infinitive  may  take  a  Subject  Accusative  (§  397.  e),  origi- 
nally the  object  of  another  verb  on  which  the  Infinitive  depended.  Thus  inbed  tS  valSn 
is  literally  /  command  you  for  being  well  (cf.  substantive  clauses,  §  562.  n.). 

Infinitive  as  Noun 

452.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may 
be  used  with  est  and  similar  verbs  (1)  as  the  Subject,  (2)  in  Appo- 
sition with  the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a  Predicate  Nominative.^ 

1.  As  Subject :  — 

dolere  malum  est  (Fin.  v.  84),  to  svffer  pain  is  an  evil. 

bellum  est  sua  vitia  nosse  (Att.  ii.  17),  it^s  a  fine  thing  to  know  one's  own 

faults. 
praestat  componere  fluctOs  (Aen.  i.  136),  it  is  better  to  calm  the  waves. 

2.  In  Apposition  with  the  Subject :  — 

proinde  quasi  iniuriam  facere  id  dSmum  esset  imperiO  titi  (Sail.  Cat.  12), 
jiLst  as  if  this  and  this  alone,  to  commit  iiyv>stice,  were  to  use  power, 
[Here  facere  is  in  apposition  with  id.] 

3.  As  Predicate  Nominative :  — 

id  est  convenienter  natarae  vivere  (Fin.  iv.  41),  that  is  to  live  in  conformity 
V)ith  nature.     [Cf.  uti  in  the  last  example.] 

Note  1. — An  infinitive  may  be  used  as  Direct  Object  in  connection  with  a  Predi- 
cate Accusative  (§  393),  or  as  Appositive  with  such  Direct  Object:  — 

istuc  ipsum  n5n  esse  cum  fueris  miserrimum  put5  (Tusc.  i.  12), /or  I  think  this 
very  thing  most  wretched,  not  to  be  when  one  has  been.  [Here  istnc  ipsom 
belongs  to  the  noun  n5n  esse.] 
mlaerari,  invidgre,  gestire,  laetftri,  haec  omnia  morbOs  Graeci  appellant  (id.  lii.  7), 
to  feel  pity,  envy,  desire,  joy,  —  all  these  things  the  Greeks  call  diseases. 
[Here  the  infinitives  are  in  apposition  with  haec.] 

1  The  ending -8  (amire,  mon6re,  regere,  audire)  was  apparently  locative,  the  ending  -i 
(amari,  monSri,  regi,  audiri)  apparently  dative ;  but  this  difference  of  case  had  no  signifi- 
cance for  Latin  syntax.  The  general  Latin  restriction  of  the  i-infinitives  to  the  passive 
was  not  a  primitive  distinction,  but  grew  up  in  the  course  of  time. 

^  In  these  constructions  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  represented 
as  having  some  quality  or  belonging  to  some  thing. 
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NoTB  2. — An  Appositive  or  Predicate  noan  or  adjective  used  with  an  infinitive  in 
any  of  these  constructions  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  whether  the  infinitive  has  a  sub- 
ject expressed  or  not.  Thus, — nOn  esse  cupidom  pecunia  est  (Par.  61),  to  be  free  from 
desires  (not  to  be  desirous)  is  money  in  hand.    [No  Subject  Accusative.] 

a.  The  infinitive  as  subject  is  not  common  except  with  est  and 
similar  verbs.  But  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  it  is  used  as  the 
subject  of  verbs  which  are  apparently  more  active  in  meaning :  — 

qvL68  omnis  eadem  cupere,  eadem  odisse,  eadem  metneie,  in  tlnum  co€git 
(lug.  31),  att  of  whom  the  fajd  of  desiring y  hating,  and  fearing  the  same 
things  has  united  into  one. 

ingenue  didicisse  fideliter  artis  Smollit  mOrSs  (Oy.  P.  ii.  9.  4!&),fait>hfuUy  to 
have  learned  liberal  arts  softens  the  mmmers, 

posse  loqul  eripitor  (Ov.  M.  11.  483),  the  power  of  speech  is  taken  away, 

453.  Rarely  the  Infinitive  is  used  exactly  like  the  Accusative 
of  a  noun :  — 

befttS  vivere  alii  in  alio,  v5s  in  voluptate  pOnltis  (Fin.  11.  86),  a  happy  life 
different  [philosophers]  base  on  different  things,  you  on  pleasure, 

quam  multa  .  .  .  f acimus  caus^  amicOrum,  pxec&il  ab  indignO,  supplicAre,  etc. 
(Lael.  67),  how  many  things  we  do  for  our  friends^  sake,  ask  favors  from 
an  unworthy  person,  resort  to  entreaty,  etc. 

nihil  explOratum  habeas,  n&  am&te  quidem  aut  amfiif  (id.  97),  you  have  noth- 
ing assured,  not  even  loving  and  being  loved. 

Note.  —  Many  complementary  and  other  constructions  approach  a  proper  accusa- 
tiye  use  of  the  infinitive,  but  their  development  has  been  different  from  that  of  the 
examples  above.  Thus, — avaritia  .  .  .  superbiam,  crude litatem,  de5s  nej^legere,  omnia 
ygnalia  habere  gdocuit  (Sail.  Cat.  10),  avarice  taught  pride,  cruelty,  to  neglect  the  gods, 
and  to  hold  everything  at  a  price. 

Infinitive  as  Apparent  Subject  of  Impersonals 

454.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  apparent  Subject  with  many 
impersonal  verbs  and  expressions : 

Such  are  libet,  licet,  oportet,  decet,  placet,  visam  est,  pudet,  piget, 
necesse  est,  opus  est,  etc. :  — 

libet  mlhl  considerare  (Quinct.  48),  it  suits  me  to  consider, 

necesse  est  moii  (Tusc.  ii.  2),  it  is  rvecessary  to  die. 

quid  attinet  glOriOsS  loqui  nisi  cOnstanter  loqu9,re  (Fin.  11.  89),  wTuUgood  does 

it  do  to  talk  boaMfuUy  unless  you  speak  consistently  f 
neque  m6  vixlsse  paenitet  (id.  84),  I  do  not  feet  sorry  to  have  lived, 
gnbemare  me  taedebat  (Att.  U.  7.  4),  J  was  tired  of  being  pilot. 

Note. — This  use  is  a  development  of  the  Complementary  Infinitive  (§456);  bnt 
the  infinitives  approach  the  subject  construction  and  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as 
the  subjects  of  the  impersonals. 
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455.  With  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions  that  take  the  In- 
finitive as  an  apparent  subject,  the  personal  subject  of  the  action 
may  be  expressed  — 

1.  By  a  Dative,  depending  on  the  verb  or  verbal  phrase :  — 
rogant  ut  id  sibi  facere  liceat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  they  ask  that  it  be  aUowed  fhem  to 

do  this. 
nOn  lubet  enim  mihi  deplOrfire  vltam  (Cat.  M.  84),  for  it  does  not  please  me 

to  lament  my  life, 
visum  est  mihi  dQ  senectute  aliquid  c5nscrll)ere  ( id.  I),  it  seemed  good  to 

me  to  vyrite  somMing  about  old  age. 
quid  est  tarn  secundum  n^turam  quam  senibus  eimoTi  (id.  71),  toJuxt  is  so 

much  in  accordance  with  nature  as  for  old  men  to  die  f 
exstingui  homini  su5  tempore  optS.bile  est  (id.  85),  for  a  man  to  die  at  the 

appointed  time  is  desirable. 

2.  By  an  Accusative  expressed  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  or 
the  object  of  the  impersonal :  — 

8l  licet  vivere  eum  quem  Sex.  Naevius  nOn  volt  (Quinct.  94),  ^i^  is  aUowed 

a  man  to  live  against  the  wiU  of  Sextus  Ncevius. 
n6niie  oportuit  praesclsse  me  ante  (Ter.  And.  239),  ought  I  rvot  to  have  known 

beforehand  f 
5rat5rem  irftscl  minim©  decet  (Tusc.  iv.  64),  it  is  particularly  unbecoming  for 

an  orator  to  lose  his  temper. 
puderet  m§  dicere  (N.  D.  i.  109),  I  shmUd  be  ashamed  to  say. 
cOnsilia  ineunt  quorum  eSs  in  vestlgio  paenitere  necesse  est  (B,  G.  iv.  5),  they 

form  plans  for  which  they  must  at  once  be  sorry. 
NoTB.— Libet,  placet,  and "^sum  est  take  the  dative  only;  oportet,  pndet, pigot,  and 
generally  decet,  the  accusative  only ;  licet  and  necesse  est  take  either  case. 

a.  A  predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  commonly  in  the  Accusative ; 
but  with  licet  regularly,  and  with  other  verbs  occasionally,  the  Dative 
is  used :  — 

expedit  bonas  esse  vObis  (Ter.  Haut.  888),  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  be  good. 
licuit  esse  otiSsS  Themistocli  (Tusc.  i.  33),  TJiemistocles  might  have  been  inac- 
tive (it  was  allowed  to  Themistocles  to  be  inactive), 
mihi  neglegenti  esse  nOn  licet  (Att.  i.  17.  6),  I  must  not  be  negligent.    [But 

also  neglegentem.] 
ctir  his  esse  Hberds  nOn  licet  (Flacc.  71),  why  is  it  not  aUowed  these  men  to 

be  free? 
nOn  est  omnibus  stantibus  necesse  dicere  (Marc.  38),  it  is  not  necessary  for 
aU  to  speak  standing. 

NoTB.— When  the  subject  is  not  expressed,  as  being  indefinite  (onef  anybody),  a 
predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  regularly  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §462.  3.  n.2):  as, — 
vel  pice  vel  bello  dirum  fieri  Ucet  (SaU.  Cat.  3),  one  can  become  iUustrious  either  in 
peace  or  in  war. 
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Complementary  Infinitiye 

456.  Verbs  which  imply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to 
complete  their  meaning  take  the  Infinitive  without  a  subject 
accusative. 

Such  are  verbs  denoting  to  be  able,  dare,  undertake,  remember,  for- 
get, be  accustomed,  begin,  continue,  cease,  hesitate,  learn,  know  how, 
fear,  and  the  like :  — 

hoc  queO  dicere  (Cat.  M.  32),  this  I  can  say. 

mittO  quaerexe  (Hose.  Am.  58),  I  omit  to  ask, 

yereor  laud&re  praesentem  (N.  D.  i.  68),  I  fear  to  praise  a  man  to  his  face. 

0r5  ut  matOrSs  venire  (Att.  iv.  I),  I  beg  you  will  make  haste  to  come. 

obli^sti  nOn  possum  quae  volO  (Fin.  ii.  104),  I  cannot  forget  that  which  I 

wish, 
desine  id  m6  docSre  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  cease  to  teach  me  that, 
dicere  solebat,  he  used  to  say, 
auded  dicere,  I  venture  to  say. 
loqai  posse  coepi,  I  began  to  be  able  to  speak. 

NoTB. — The  peculiarity  of  the  Complementary  Infinitiye  construction  is  that  no 
Subject  Accusative  is  in  general  admissible  or  conceivable.  But  some  infinitives 
usually  regarded  as  objects  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  this  construction  when 
they  have  no  subject  expressed.  Thus  void  dicere  and  vol5  mS  diceie  mean  the  same 
thing,  I  wish  to  speak,  but  the  latter  is  object-infinitive,  while  the  former  is  not 
apparently  different  in  origin  and  construction  from  qae5  dkere  (complementary  infin- 
itive),  and  again  void  eum  dicere,  I  wish  him  to  speak,  is  essentially  different  from 
either  (cf.  §563.  6). 

457.  Many  verbs  take  either  a  Subjunctive  Clause  or  a  Com- 
plementary Infinitive,  without  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  verbs  signifying  willingness,  necessity,  propriety,  resolve, 
command,  prohibition,  effort,  and  the  like  (cf .  §  563)  :  — 

dicemere  optabat  (Q.  C.  iii.  11.  1),  ^  was  eager  to  decide. 
optavit  ut  tollerStur  (Off.  iii.  94),  he  was  eager  to  be  taken  up. 
oppfignftre  contendit  (B.  G.  v.  21),  h£  strove  to  take  by  storm. 
contendit  ut  caperet  (id.  v.  8),  Ac  strove  to  take. 
bellum  gerere  cOnstituit  (id.  iv.  6),  he  decided  to  carry  on  war. 
cOnstitueram  at  manSrem  (Att.  xvi.  10.  1),  I  had  deaded  to  remain. 

Note  1. — For  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  used  with  some  of  these  verbs 
instead  of  a  complementary  infinitive,  see  §  663. 

Note  2.  —  Some  verbs  of  these  classes  never  take  the  subjunctive,  but  are  identi- 
cal in  meaning  with  others  which  do :  — 

eOs  qu6s  tutiri  d§bent  deserunt  (Off.  i.  28),  they  forsake  those  whom  they  ought  to 

protect, 
aye6  pagnixe  (Att.  ii.  18. 3),  I'm  anxious  to  fight. 
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a.  In  poetry  and  later  writers  many  verbs  may  have  the  infini- 
tive, after  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  more  literal  meaning  that  take 
it  in  prose :  — 

furit  te  reperire  (Hor.  Od.  i.  16.  27),  he  rages  to  find  thee,     [A  forcible  way 

of  saying  cupit  (§§  467,  563.  6).] 
saevit  exstinguere  nOmen  (Ov.  M.  i.  200),  Ae  rages  to  Uot  out  the  name, 
fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  IS),  forbear  to  ask  (cf.  §  450.  n.  i). 
parce  pias  scelerSre  mantis  (Aen.  iii.  42),  forbear  to  d^/Ue  your  pious  hands. 

458.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  a  complementary 
infinitive  takes  the  case  of  the  subject  of  the  main  verb :  — 

fierlqne  studebam  §ius  prudentiS,  doctior  (Lael.  1),  I  was  eager  to  become 

more  wise  through  his  wisdom, 
8ci5  quam  soleSs  esse  occapatas  (Fam.  xvi.  21.  7),  I  know  how  busy  you 

usuaUy  are  (are  wont  to  be), 
brevis  esse  labOrO,  obscarus  fI5  (Hor.  A.  P.  25),  I  struggle  to  be  bri^,  I  become 

obscure. 

Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative 

459.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is  used  with  verbs 

and  other  expressions  of  knowing,  thinking^  telling,  and  perceiving 

{Indirect  Discourse,  §  679)  :  — 

dXcit  montem  ab  boi^ibus  tenSif  (B.  G.  i.  22),  Ae  says  that  the  hiU  is  held  by 
the  enemy.     [Direct :  mSns  ab  hostibus  tenStur.] 

Infinitive  of  PurpoM 

460.  In  a  few  cases  the  Infinitive  retains  its  original  meaning 
of  Purpose. 

a.  The  infinitive  is  used  in  isolated  passages  instead  of  a  subjunc- 
tive clause  after  habe5,  dd,  ministry :  — 

tantum  habeO  poUiceri  (Fam.  i.  6  a.  3),  so  much  I  have  to  promise.     [Here 

tbe  more  formal  construction  would  be  quod  pollicear.] 
ut  lo^  bibere  ministrSret  (Tusc.  i.  66),  to  serve  Jove  with  wine  (to  drink), 
meridie  bibere  datO  (Cato  R.  R.  89),  give  (to)  drink  at  noonday. 

b*  Parfitus^  8u6tu8,  and  their  compounds,  and  a  few  other  partici- 
ples (used  as  adjectives),  take  the  infinitive  like  the  verbs  from  which 
they  come :  — 

id  quod  par&tl  sunt  facere  (Quint.  8),  that  which  they  are  ready  to  do. 

adsuSfacti  superlii  (B.  G.  vi.  24),  used  to  being  conqtiered. 

currtl  succSdere  suStX  (Aen.  iii.  541),  used  to  being  harnessed  to  the  chariot 

cOpiSa  beUfire  cOnsuetSs  (B.  Air.  73),  forces  accustomed  to  fighting. 
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NoTK. — In  prose  these  words  more  commonly  take  the  (jkrond  or  Qenmdiye  oon* 
straction  (§  503  ff.)  either  in  the  genitiye,  the  dative,  or  the  aocusatiye  with  ad: — 
insuetus  nivigandi  (B.  G.  y.  6),  uniised  to  making  voyages, 
alendis  litexis  sueti  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27),  accustomed  to  supporting  children. 
corpora  insueta  ad  onera  portanda  (B.  G.  i.  78),  bodies  unused  to  carry  burdens, 

€•  The  poets  and  early  writers  often  use  the  infinitive  to  express 
purpose  when  there  is  no  analogy  with  any  prose  construction ;  — 
fUius  intr5  lit  vidire  quid  agat  (Ter.  Hec.  346),  your  son  has  gone  in  to  see  what 

he  is  doing,     [In  prose :  the  supine  yisom.] 
nOn  terrQ  LibycOs  populAre  PeDS,tIs  ygnimus  (Aen.  i.  527),  we  have  not  come 

to  lay  waste  with  the  sword  the  Libyan  hmnes, 
lOrlcam  dOnat  habere  yir5  (id.  y.  262),  he  gives  the  hero  a  breastplate  to  wear, 
[In  prose:  habendam.] 
NoTB. — So  rarely  in  prose  writers  of  the  classic  period. 
For  the  Infinitiye  used  instead  of  a  Substantiye  Clause  of  Purpose,  see  §  457. 
For  ten^os  est  abire,  see  §  504.  n.  ^, 

Peculiar  Infinitives 

461.  Many  Adjectives  take  the  Infinitive  in  poetry,  following  a 
Greek  idiom :  — 

dOrus  componere  verstis  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  8),  Jiarsh  in  composing  verse. 
cant2il  dignus  (Eel.  v.  54),  worthy  to  be  sung.     [In  prose :  qui  cantStnr.] 
fortis  trftctftre  serpentia  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  26),  brave  to  handle  serpents. 
cant&re  peiiti  (Eel.  x.  32),  skilled  in  song, 
faciles  aurem  piaebSre  (Prop.  iii.  14.  15),  ready  to  lend  an  ear. 
nescia  yinci  pectora  (Aen.  xii  527),  liearts  not  knowing  how  to  yield, 
t6  yid§ie  aegr5tl  (Plant.  Trin.  75),  sick  of  seeing  you, 

a*  Rarely  in  poetry  the  infinitive  is  used  to  express  resuU :  — 
fingit  equum  docilem  magister  ire  viam  qua  mOnstret  eques  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  64), 

the  trainer  makes  the  horse  gentle  so  a>s  to  go  in  the  road  the  rider  points 

out. 
hic  leySre .  .  .  pauperem  labOribus  yocatus  audit  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18.  88),  he^ 

when  called^  Jiears,  so  as  to  relieve  the  poor  man  of  his  troubles. 

Note. — These  poetic  constructions  were  originally  regular  and  belong  to  the  Infin- 
itiye as  a  noun  in  the  Datiye  or  Locatiye  case  (§  451).  They  had  been  supplanted, 
howeyer,  by  other  more  formal  constructions,  and  were  afterwards  restored  in  part 
through  Greek  influence. 

b.  The  infinitive  occasionally  occurs  as  a  pure  noun  limited  by  a 
demonstrative,  a  possessive,  or  some  other  adjective :  — 

hOo  nfin  ddSre  (Fin.  11.  18),  this  freedom  from  pain,     [Cf.  tOtum  hOo  be&t6 

Yirere  (Tosc.  y.  33),  this  whole  mMter  of  the  happy  life.'\ 
nostrom  yfyece  (Pers.  L  9),  our  life  (to  live). 
wOn  taum  (id.  L  27),  your  knowledge  (to  know). 
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Exdamatory  Infinitiye 

462.  The  Infinitive,  with  Subject  Accusative,^  may  be  used  in 
Exclamations  (cf.  §  397.  d) :  — 

t§  in  tantas  aerumnas  propter  m6  incidisse  (Fam.  xiv.  1),  alas,  that  you 

should  JiavefaUen  into  auch  grief  for  me ! 
m§ne  inceptO  dSsistere  victam  (Aen.  i.  37),  what !  I  beaten  desist  from  my 
purpose? 
NoTB  1.  —  The  interrogatlye  particle  -ne  is  often  attached  to  the  emphatic  word  (as 
in  the  second  example). 

Note  2.  —  The  Present  and  the  Perfect  Infinitive  are  used  in  this  construction  with 
their  ordinary  distinction  of  time  (§  486). 

a.  A  subjunctive  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  is  often  used  ellip- 
tically  in  exclamatory  questions.  The  question  may  be  introduced 
by  the  interrogative  -ne :  — 

qnamqnam  quid  loquor  ?  t6  at  tilla  rSs  fiangat  (Cat.  i.  22),  yet  why  do  I 

speak  t  [the  idea]  that  anything  sJiotUd  bend  you ! 
egone  at  t6  interpellem  (Tusc.  ii.  42),  what,  I  interrupt  you  f 
ego  tibi  irftscerer  (Q.  Fr.  L  8),  I  angry  with  you  f 

NotB.— The  Infinitiye  in  exclamations  usually  refers  to  something  actoaUy  oo- 
curring;  the  Subjunctive,  to  something  contemplated. 

Historical  Infinitive 

463.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative 
in  narration,  and  takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative :  — 

tam  Catillna  pollicSri  uoySs  tabulas  (Sail.  Cat.  21),  then  Catiline  promised 
abolition  of  debts  (clean  ledgers). 

ego  instare  ut  mihi  respondfiret  (Verr.  ii.  188),  I  kept  urging  him  to  answer  me. 

pars  cedere,  alii  insequi ;  neque  signa  neque  OrdinSs  observ&re ;  ubi  quemque 
peiiculum  cSperat,  ibi  resisteie  ac  pidpnlsare;  arma,  tSla,  equi,  viri, 
host6s  atque  clv^  permixti;  nihil  cOnsili(3  neque  imperii)  agi;  fors 
omnia  regeie  (lug.  51),  a  part  give  way,  others  press  on ;  they  hold  neither 
to  standards  nor  ranks;  where  danger  overtook  them,  there  each  would 
stand  and  fight;  arms,  weapons,  horses,  men,  foe  and  friend,  mingled 
in  covfaaion;  nothing  went  by  counsel  or  command;  chance  ruled  all, 

NoTB. — This  construction  is  not  strictly  historical,  but  rather  descriptive,  and  is 
never  used  to  state  a  mere  historical  fact.  It  is  rarely  found  in  subordinate  clauses. 
Though  occurring  in  most  of  the  writers  of  aU  periods,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  his- 
torians SaUust,  livy,  Tacitus.    It  does  not  occur  in  Suetonius. 

1  This  construction  is  elliptical ;  that  is,  the  thought  is  quoted  in  Indirect  Bisoonrse, 
though  no  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  expressed,  or  even,  perhaps,  implied  (compare  the 
French  dire  que).  Passages  like  handne  ego  ad  rem  nitam  miaenm  mi  msnorilbS? 
(Plant.  Rud.  188)  point  to  the  origin  of  the  construction. 
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TENSES 

464.  The  number  of  possible  Tenses  is  very  great.  For  in  each  of  the  three  times, 
Present,  Past,  and  Future,  an  action  may  be  represented  as  going  on,  completed,  or 
beginning;  as  habitual  or  isolated;  as  defined  in  time  or  indefinite  (aoristic);  as 
determined  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  or  as  not  itself  so  determined 
but  as  relative  to  some  time  which  is  determined ;  and  the  past  and  future  times  may 
be  near  or  remote.    Thus  a  scheme  of  thirty  or  more  tenses  might  be  devised. 

But,  in  the  development  of  forms,  which  always  takes  place  gradually,  no  language 
finds  occasion  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  these.  The  most  obvious  distinctions, 
according  to  our  habits  of  thought,  appear  in  the  following  scheme :  — 

1.  Definite  (fixing  the  time  of  the  action)  2.  Indefinite 

INCOMPLBTB  COMPLBTS  NABIULTITB 

Present:  a.  I  am  writing.  d.  I  have  written.  g.  I  write. 

Past:       b.  I  was  writing.  e.  I  had  written.  h.  I  wrote. 

Future:    c.  I  shall  be  writing.         f.  I  shall  have  written.        i.  I  shall  write. 

Most  languages  disregard  some  of  these  distinctions,  and  some  make  other  distinc- 
tions not  here  given.  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  had  a  Present  tense  to  express 
a  and  g,  a  Perfect  to  express  d,  an  Aorist  to  express  h,  a  Future  to  express  c  and  i,  and 
an  Imperfect  to  express  6.  The  Latin,  however,  confounded  the  Perfect  and  Aorist 
in  a  single  form  (the  Perfect  scripsi),  thus  losing  all  distinction  of  form  between  d  and 
h,  and  probably  in  a  great  degree  the  distinction  of  meaning.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
fusion may  be  seen  by  comparing  dm,  dicavi,  and  didici  (all  Perfects  derived  from  the 
same  root.  Die),  with  Idet^a,  Skr.  adiksham,  d^detxa,  Skr.  didega.  Latin  also  devel- 
oped two  new  forms,  those  for  e  (scripseram)  and  /  (scripsero),  and  thus  possessed  six 
tenses,  as  seen  in  §  154.  c. 

The  lines  between  these  six  tenses  in  Latin  are  not  hard  and  fast,  nor  are  they  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  we  draw  in  English.  Thus  in  many  verbs  the  form  corresponding 
to  I  have  written  (d)  is  used  for  those  corresponding  to  Jam  writing  (a)  and  I  write  (g) 
in  a  slightly  different  sense,  and  the  form  corresponding  to  I  had  written  (e)  is  used  in 
like  manner  for  that  corresponding  to  I  was  writing  (b).  Again,  the  Latin  often  uses 
the  form  for  /  shall  have  written  (/)  instead  of  that  for  I  shall  write  (i) .  Thus,  n5vi,  I 
have  learned,  is  used  for  I  know;  constiterat,  he  had  taken  his  position,  for  he  stood; 
c5gn5yer5, 1  shall  have  learned,  for  I  shall  be  aware.  In  general  a  writer  may  take  his 
own  point  of  view. 


tenses  of  the  indicative 

Incomplete  Action 

PRESENT  TENSE 

465.  The  Present  Tense  denotes  an  action  or  state  (1)  as  now 
taking  place  or  existing,  and  so  (2)  as  incomplete  in  present  time, 
or  (3)  as  indefinite^  referring  to  no  particular  time,  but  denoting  a 
general  truth :  — 
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aen&tus  haec  intellegit,  c(3nsul  videt,  hic  tamen  ylyit  (Cat.  i  2),  the  senate 

knows  this,  the  consul  sees  it,  yet  this  man  lives, 
tibi  concedo  me&s  sSdis  (Div.  i.  104),  I  give  you  my  seat  (an  offer  which  may 

or  may  not  be  accepted), 
exspectd  quid  veils  (Ter.  And.  34),  I  await  your  pleasure  (what  you  wish), 
ttl  &cti(3nem  instituis,  ille  aciem  instruit  (Mur.  22),  you  arrange  a  case,  he 

arrays  an  army.     [The  present  is  here  used  of  regular  employment.] 
minora  di  neglegunt  jN.  D.  ill.  86),  the  gods  disregard  trifles.     [Greneral 

truth.] 
obsequium  amIcOs,  yeritHs  odium  paiit  (Ter.  And.  6S),  flattery  gains  fiiends, 

truth  hatred,     [Greneral  truth.] 
Note. — The  present  of  a  general  truth  is  sometimes  called  the  Gnomic  Present. 

a.  The  present  is  regularly  used  in  quoting  writers  whose  worka 
are  extant :  — 

Epicarus  v6r0  ea  dicit  (Tusc.  ii.  17),  but  Epicurus  says  such  things, 

apud  ilium  Ulix€s  lamentatar  in  volnere  (id.  ii.  49),  in  him  (Sophocles) 

Ulysses  laments  over  his  wound. 
Folyph€mum  HomSrus  cum  ariete  colloquentem  facit  (id.  Y.  115),  Homer 
«.     brings  in  (makes)  Polyphemus  talking  with  his  ram. 

Present  with  iam  dm  etc. 

466.  The  Present  with  expressions  of  duration  of  time  (espe- 
cially iam  difl,  iam  dfldum)  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  pres- 
ent, but  begun  in  the  past  (cf.  §  471.  J). 

In  this  use  the  present  is  commonly  to  be  rendered  by  the  perfect 
in  English :  — 

iam  din  ign5x5  quid  agfts  (Fam.  vii.  9),  for  a  long  time  I  have  not  known  what 

you  were  doing. 
t6  iam  dudum  hortor  (Cat.  i.  12),  I  have  long  been  urging  you. 
patimor  multOs  iam  annOs  (Verr.  v.  126),  we  suffer  now  these  many  years. 

[The  Latin  perfect  would  imply  that  we  no  longer  stfffer.] 
anni  sunt  octO  cum  ista  causa  Yersatiir  (cf.  Clu.  82),  it  is  now  eight  years 

that  this  case  has  been  in  hand. 
annum  iam  audis  Cratippum  (Off.  i.  1),  for  a  year  you  have  been  a  hearer  of 

Cratippus. 
adhuc  Plancius  me  retinet  (Fam.  xiv.  1.  3),  so  far  Plancius  ?uis  kept  tne  here. 

Note  1. — The  difference  in  the  two  idioms  is  that  the  English  states  the  beginning 
and  leaves  the  continuance  to  be  inferred,  while  the  Latin  states  the  continuance  and 
leaves  the  beginning  to  be  inferred.  Compare  he  has  long  suffered  {and  stiU  steers) 
with  ?ie  still  suffers  (and  has  sufered  long). 

Note  2.  — Similarly  the  Present  Imperative  with  iam  dfidum  indicates  that  the 
action  commanded  oug?U  to  have  been  done  or  was  wished  for  long  ago  (cf.  the  Per- 
fect Imperative  in  Greek):  as, — iam  dudum  sumite  poenas  (Aen.  ii.  103),  exa^  the 
penalty  long  delayed. 
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Conative  Present 

467.  The  Present  sometimes  denotes  an  action  attempted  or 
begun  in  present  time,  but  never  completed  at  all  [Conative  PreB" 
enty  cf.  §  471.  c) :  — 

iam  iamque  manu  tenet  (Aen.  ii.  580),  and  now,  even  now,  he  attempts  to 

grasp  him, 
densOs  fertor  in  hostis  (id.  li.  511),  Ae  starts  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe, 
dScerno  quinquaginta  digrum  supplicatiOn6s  (Phil.  xiv.  29),  I  m^yoe  for  Jifty 

days^  thxmksgimng,     [Cf.  senatus  decrevit,  the  senate  ordained."] 

Present  for  Future 

468.  The  Present,  especially  in  colloquial  language  and  poetry, 

is  often  used  for  the  Future :  — 

imusne  sessum  (De  Or.  iii.  17),  shall  we  take  a  seat  f  (are  we  going  to  sit  ?) 
hodie  uxOrem  dOcis  (Ter.  And.  821),  are  you  to  be  married  to-day  f 
quod  si  fit,  pereO  funditus  (id.  244),  if  this  happens,  I  am  utterly  undone. 
ecquid  m6  adiavas  (Clu.  71),  won't  you  give  me  a  little  help  f 
in  ius  voc5  t6.     n5n  eo.     nSn  is  (PI.  Asin.  480),  I  summon  you  to  the  court. 
I  won^t  go.     You  won't  f 

Note. — B5  and  its  compounds  are  especially  frequent  in  this  use  (cf.  w?iere  are 
you  going  to-morrow?  and  the  Greek  clfu  in  a  future  sense).  Verbs  of  necessity, 
possibility,  wish,  and  the  like  (as  possum,  void,  etc.)  also  have  reference  to  the  future. 

For  other  uses  of  the  Present  in  a  future  sense,  see  under  Conditions  (§  516.  a.  N.), 
anteqoam  and  prinsquam  (§  551.  c),  dam  (§  553.  n.  ^),  and  §  444.  a.  n. 

Historical  Present 

.469.  The  Present  in  lively  narrative  is  often  used  for  the  His- 
torical Perfect:  — 

affertor  nuntius  Syracusas;  cunitur  ad  praetOrium;  Cleomen6s  in  pCLblicO 
esse  n5n  audet ;  inclfidit  s6  domi  (Verr.  v.  92),  <A6  news  is  brought  to  Syra- 
cuse ;  they  run  to  headquarters  ;  Cleomenes  does  not  venture  to  be  abroad  ; 
he  shuts  himself  up  at  home. 

NoTB. — This  usage,  common  in  all  languages,  comes  from  imagining  past  events 
as  going  on  before  our  eyes  {repraesentdtio,  §  585.  &.  n.). 
For  the  Present  Indicative  with  dum,  whUe,  see  §  556. 

a.  The  present  may  be  used  for  the  perfect  in  a  summary  enumera- 
tion of  past  events  (Annalistic  Present)  :  — 

ROma  interim  ergscit  Albae  ruinls:  duplicatur  civium  numerus;  Caelius 
additnr  urbl  mOns  (Liv.  i.  80),  Rome  meanwhile  grows  as  a  result  of  the 
faU  of  Alba:  the  number  of  citizens  is  doubled;  the  Cadian  hill  is  added 
tothetown. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE 

470.  The  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  or  a  state  as  contimud 
or  repeated  in  past  time :  — 

hunc  audiebant  antea  (Manil.  13),  they  used  to  hear  of  him  h^ore. 
[SOcrat&s]  ita  censebat  itaque  disseruit  (Tusc.  i.  72),  Socrates  thoiight  so  (habit- 
ually), and  so  lie  spoke  (then), 
prddens  esse  putabatur  (Lael.  6),  Jie  was  (generally)  thought  wise,     [The  per- 
fect would  refer  to  some  particular  case,  and  not  to  a  state  of  things.] 
iamque  ruMscebat  AurOra  (Aen.  ill.  521),  aiid  now  the  dawn  was  blushing. 
ara  vetus  stabat  (Ov.  M.  vi.  326),  an  old  altar  stood  there. 
NoTB. — The  Imperfect  is  a  descriptive  tense  and  denotes  an  action  conceived  as 
in  progress  or  a  state  of  things  as  actually  observed.    Hence  in  many  verbs  it  does 
not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  Perfect.    Thus  rSx  erat  imd  rSx  ftdt  may  often  be  used 
indifferently ;  but  the  former  describes  the  condition  while  the  latter  only  stages  it. 
The  English  is  less  exact  in  distinguishing  these  two  modes  of  statement.   Hence  the 
Latin  Imperfect  is  often  translated  by  the  English  Preterite :  — 

Haedui  graviter  ferSbant,  neque  legatOs  ad  Caesarem  mittere  andSbant  (B.  G.  y. 
6),  t?ie  Hsedui  were  displeased,  and  did  not  dare  to  send  envoys  to  CsBsar. 
[Here  the  Imperfects  describe  the  state  of  things.]    But,  — 
id  tulit  factum  graviter  Indutiomarus  (id.  v.  4),  Indutiomarus  was  displeased  at 

this  action.    [Here  the  Perfect  merely  states  the  fact.] 
aedificia  vicosque  habibant  (id.  iv.  4),  they  had  buildings  and  villages, 

471.  The  Imperfect  represents  a  present  tense  transferred  to 
past  time.  Hence  all  the  meanings  which  the  Present  has  derived 
from  the  continuance  of  the  action  belong  also  to  the  Imperfect  in 
reference  to  past  time. 

a.  The  Imperfect  is  used  in  descriptions :  — 

erant  omnInO  itinera  duo  . .  .  mOns  altissimus  impendebat  (B.  G.  L  6),  there 
were  in  all  two  ways  ...  a  very  high  mountain  overhung, 

b.  With  iam  difl,  iam  dtidum,  and  other  expressions  of  duration  of 
time,  the  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  past  but  be- 
gun at  some  previous  time  (cf.  §  466). 

In  this  construction  the  Imperfect  is  rendered  by  the  English  Plu- 
perfect :  — 

iam  dfidom  flebam  (Ov.  M.  iii.  656),  I  had  been  weeping  for  a  long  time. 
c6pias  quas  difi  compar&bant  (Fam.  xi.  13.  6),  the  forces  which  they  had  long 
been  getting  ready. 

€•  The  Imperfect  sometimes  denotes  an  action  as  begun  (Inceptive 
Imperfect),  or  as  attempted  or  only  intended  (Conative  Imperfect;  cf. 
§467):  — 
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in  ezsilium  SiciSbam  quern  iam  ingressnm  esse  in  bellnm  yid6bam  (Cat.  ii. 

14),  was  I  trying  to  send  into  exile  one  wfio  I  saw  had  already  gone 

into  war  f 
hnnc  igitur  diem  sibi  prOpOngns  Mil5,  cmentls  manibus  ad  ilia  augosta  cen- 

turiarum  auspicia  yeniSbat  (Mil.  43),  wa^s  MUo  coming  (i.e.  was  it  likely 

that  he  would  come),  etc.  ? 
si  licitum  esset  yeiiiSbant  (Yerr.  v.  129),  they  were  coming  if  it  had  been  allowed 

(they  were  on  the  point  of  coming,  and  would  have  done  so  if,  etc.). 

NoTB.  —To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  imperfect  with  iam,  denoting  the  heginr 
ning  ot  an  action  or  state:  as,  — iamque  arva  tengbant  ultima  (Aen.  vi.  477),  and  now 
they  were  just  getting  to  the  fartJiest  fields, 

d.  The  Imperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  surprise  at  the 
present  discovery  of  a  fact  already  existing :  — 

0  ta  quoque  aderis  (Ter.  Ph.  868),  oh,  you  are  here  too  ! 
ehem,  tOn  hic  eras,  ml  Phaedria  (Ter.  Eun.  86),  what  1  you  here,  PJicedria  t 
&  miser  I  quanta  labdrftbas  Charybdl  (Hor.  Od.  i.  27. 19),  unhappy  boy,  what 
a  whirlpool  you  are  struggling  in  [and  I  never  knew  it]  I 

€•  The  Imperfect  is  often  used  in  dialogue  by  the  comic  poets 
where  later  writers  would  employ  the  Perfect :  — 

ad  amicum  Calliclem  quoi  rem  aibat  mandasse  hIc  suam  (PI.  Trin.  956),  to 

his  friend  CaUicles,  to  whom,  he  said,  Tie  had  intrusted  his  property. 
praes&gibat  ml  animus  frOstra  m@  ire  quom  exlbam  dom5  (PL  AuL  178),  my 
mind  mistrusted  when  I  went  from  home  that  I  went  in  vain. 

Note. — So,  in  conversation  the  imperfect  of  verbs  of  saying  (cf .  as  Iwa>s  Orsaying) 
is  common  in  dassic  prese :  — 

at  medici  quoque,  ita  enim  dicSbis,  saei>e  falluntur  (N.  D.  iii.  15),  hut  physicians 

also, — for  that  is  what  you  were  saying  just  now, — are  often  mistaken. 
haec  mibi  fere  in  mentem  veniSbant  (id.  ii.  67, 168),  this  is  about  what  occurred 
to  me,  etc.    [In  a  straightforward  narration  this  would  be  yfinSnmt.] 

/.  The  Imperfect  with  negative  words  often  has  the  force  of  the 
English  auxiliary  could  or  would :  — 

itaque  (DamoclCs)  nee  pulchrOs  illCs  ministratOrSs  aspiciSbat  (Tusc.  v.  62), 
therefore  he  could  not  look  upon  those  beautiful  slaves.  [In  this  case  did 
not  would  not  express  the  idea  of  continued  prevention  of  enjoyment  by 
the  overhanging  sword.] 

nee  enim  dum  eram  vOblscum  animum  meum  vid^batis  (Cat.  M.  79),  for,  you 
know,  while  I  was  with  you,  you  could  not  see  my  soul.  [Here  the  Per- 
fect would  refer  only  to  one  moment.] 

Lentolus  satis  erat  fortis  OratOr,  sed  c5gitandl  nOn  ferebat  labOrem  (Brut.  268), 
Lentulus  was  bold  enough  as  an  orator,  but  could  not  endure  the  exertion 
of  thinking  hard. 

For  the  Epistolary  Imperfect,  see  §479;  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apodosis 
contrary  to  fact,  see  §  617.  b,  c. 
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FUTURE  TENSE 

472.  The  Future  denotes  an  action  or  state  that  will  occur 
hereafter. 

a.  The  Future  may  have  the  force  of  an  Imperative  (§  449.  b). 

b.  The  Future  is  often  required  in  a  subordinate  clause  in  Latin 
where  in  English  futurity  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  main  clause  : 

cum  adexit  yidSbit,  wJien  lie  is  there  he  will  see  (cf.  §  547). 

s&nabimur  si  YolSmus  (Tusc.  iii.  13),  wesJiaU  be  healed  if  we  wish  (ct  §  616.  a). 

Note. — But  the  Preseut  is  common  in  future  protases  (§516.  a.  n.). 

Completed  Action 

PERFECT  TENSE 
Perfect  Definite  and  Historical  Perfect 

473.  The  Perfect  denotes  an  action  either  as  now  completed 
(Perfect  Definite)^  or  as  having  taken  place  at  some  undefined  point 
of  past  time  {Historical  or  Aoristic  Perfect). 

The  Perfect  Definite  corresponds  in  general  to  the  English  Perfect 
with  have;  the  Historical  Perfect  to  the  English  Preterite  (or  Past) : 

(1)  ut  ego  f§ci,  qui  GraecOs  litteras  senex  didici  (Cat.  M.  26),  cm  I  have  done^ 

who  have  learned  Greek  in  my  old  age, 
diutumi  silent!  finem  hodiernus  di^  attulit  (Marc.  1),  this  day  has  put  an 
end  to  my  long-continued  silence. 

(2)  tantum  bellum  extrSma  hieme  apparavlt,  ineunte  y6re  suscSpit,  medift 

aestate  confScit  (Manil.  35),  so  great  a  war  he  made  ready  for  at  the  end 
of  winter,  undertook  in  early  spring,  and  finished  by  midsumm^, 

NoTB. — The  distinction  between  these  two  uses  is  represented  by  two  forms  in 
most  other  Indo-European  languages,  but  was  almost  if  not  wholly  lost  to  the  minds 
of  the  Romans.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  on  account  of  the  marked  distinction 
in  English  imd  also  because  of  certain  differences  in  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

a.  The  Indefinite  Present,  denoting  a  customary  action  or  a  general 
truth  (§  465),  often  has  the  Perfect  in  a  subordinate  clause  referring 
to  time  antecedent  to  that  of  the  main  clause :  — 

qui  in  compedibus  corporis  semper  fuSnmt,  etiam  cum  solfiti  sunt  tardios 
ingrediantur  (Tusc.  i.  75),  they  who  have  always  been  in  thefe^Uers  of  the 
body,^even  when  released  move  more  slowly. 

simul  ac  mihi  collibitum  est,  praesto  est  imagO  (N.  D.  L  108),  08  soon  as  I 
have  taken  a  fancy,  the  image  is  b^ore  my  eyes. 
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haeo  morte  effagiantar,  etiam  si  n(}n  SygnSrant,  tamen  quia  possunt  ^venire 
(Tusc.  i.  86),  Vie8e  things  are  escaped  by  death  even  if  they  have  not  [yet] 
happened,  because  they  stiU  may  happen. 

Note. — This  use  of  the  perfect  is  especially  common  in  the  protasis  of  G^eral 
Conditions  in  present  time  (§  518.  6). 

474.  The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used  emphatically  to  denote  that 
a  thing  or  condition  of  things  that  once  existed  no  longer  exists : 

fait  ista  qaondam  in  h§c  r6  publics,  virttis  (Cat  i.  3),  there  was  once  a^lch  vir- 
tue in  this  commonwealth, 

habuit,  nOn  habet  (Tusc.  i.  87),  he  had,  he  has  no  longer, 

fUiom  habe5 .  .  .  immo  habui ;  nunc  habeam  hecne  incertumst  (Ter.  Hant. 
93),  I  have  a  son,  no,  I  had  one ;  whether  I  have  now  or  not  is  uncertain, 

fnimus  TrOes,  fait  Ilium  (Aen.  ii.  326),  we  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans,  Troy  is 
no  more. 

Special  Uses  of  the  Perfect 

475.  The  Perfect  is  sometimes  used  of  a  general  truths  espe- 
cially with  negatives  (Onomic  Perfect) :  — 

qui  studet  contingere  mStam  multa  talit  fScitque  (Hor.  A.  P.  412),  Tie  who 
aims  to  reach  the  goal,  first  bears  and  does  many  things, 

nOn  aeris  acervus  et  aurl  dSduzit  corpora  febris  (id.  Ep.  i.  2.  47),  the  pile  of 
brass  and  gold  removes  not  fever  from  the  frame. 

Note. — The  gnomic  perfect  strictly  refers  to  past  time;  but  its  use  implies  that 
something  which  never  did  happen  in  any  known  case  never  does  happen,  and  never 
will  (cf.  the  English  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ") ;  or,  without  a  negative, 
that  what  has  once  happened  will  always  happen  under  similar  circumstances. 

a.  The  Perfect  is  often  used  in  expressions  containing  or  implying 
a  negation,  where  in  affirmation  the  Imperfect  would  be  preferred :  — 

dicebat  melius  quam  sciipsit  Hortensius  (Or.  132),  Hortensius  spoke  better 
than  he  wrote,  [Here  the  negative  is  implied  in  the  comparison :  com- 
pare the  use  of  qaisqaam,  Qllas,  etc.  (§§311,  312),  and  the  French  ne 
after  comparatives  and  superlatives.] 

476.  The  completed  tenses  of  some  verbs  are  equivalent  to  the 
incomplete  tenses  of  verbs  of  kindred  meaning. 

Such  are  the  preteritive  verbs  Mi,  I  hate;  memini,  I  remember;  nOvi, 
/  know ;  cOnsuSvi,  I  am  accustomed,^  with  others  used  preteritively, 
as  vSnerat  (=  aderat,  he  was  at  hand,  etc.),  cOnstitSnmt,  they  stand  firm 
(have  taken  their  stand),  and  many  inceptives  (see  §  263;^  1) :  — 

1  Cf .  dStestor,  reminiscor,  8Ci5,  soled. 
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qui  dies  aesttls  mazimOs  efficere  c5nsa§vit  (6.  G.  iy.  29),  which  day  generally 

makes  the  highest  tides  (is  accustomed  to  make). 
ctiua  splendor  obsoleyit  (Quinct.  59),  whose  splendor  is  now  aU  faded, 
NoTB. — Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  so  used:  as, — dum  oculOs certamen 
Averterat  (Liy.  xxxii.  24),  while  the  contest  had  turned  t?ieir  eyes  (kept  them  turned). 
[Here  &verterat=temS1>at.] 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE 

477.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  (1)  to  denote  an  action  or  state 
completed  in  past  time ;  or  (2)  sometimes  to  denote  an  action  in 
indefinite  time,  but  prior  to  some  past  time  referred  to :  — 

(1)  loci  natura  erat  haec,  quern  locum  nostrl  castrls  delggerant  (B.  G.  ii.  18), 

this  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  for  a  camp. 
Viridovix  sum  mam  imparl  tenebat  earum  omnium  civitatum  quae  defece- 
rant  (id.  iii.  17),  Viridovix  held  the  chi^ command  of  aU  those  tribes  which 
had  revolted. 

(2)  neque  v6rO  cum  aliquid  mandSverat  cOnfectum  putabat  (Cat.  iii.  16),  but 

when  he  had  given  a  thing  in  charge  he  did  not  look  on  it  as  done. 
quae  si  quandO  adepta  est  id  quod  el  fuerat  concapitam,  tum  fert  alacrtt&tem 
(Tusc.  iv.  16),  if  it  (desire)  ever  has  gained  what  it  had  [previously] 
desired^  then  it  produces  joy. 
For  the  Epistolary  Pluperfect,  see  §  479. 

FUTURE  PERFECT  TENSE 

478.  The  Future  Perfect  denotes  an  action  as  completed  in  the 
future :  — 

ut  sgmentem  fSceiis,  ita  metes  (Be  Or.  ii.  261),  as  you  sow  (shall  have  sown), 

so  shall  you  reap. 
carmina  tum  melius,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canSmus  (Eel.  iz.  67),  then  shaU  we 

sing  our  songs  better,  when  he  himself  has  come  (shall  have  come), 
si  illius  Insidiae  clariOres  hac  iGce  fuerint,  tum  denique  obsecrabO  (Mil.  6), 
when  the  plots  of  that  man  have  been  shown  to  be  as  clear  as  daylight^ 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  conjure  you. 
ego  certe  meum  officium  praestiterd  (B.  G.  iv.  26),  I  at  least  shaU  have  done 
my  duty  (i.e.  when  the  time  comes  to  reckon  up  the  matter,  I  sh>aU  be 
found  to  have  done  it,  whatever  the  event). 
Note.— Latin  is  far  more  exact  than  English  in  distinguishing  between  mere 
future  action  and  action  completed  in  the  future.    Hence  the  Future  Perfect  is  much 
commoner  in  Latin  than  in  English.    It  may  even  be  used  instead  of  the  Future,  from 
the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  representing  an  action  as  completed :  — 

quid  inventum  sit  paulO  post  videro  (Acad.  ii.  76),  what  has  been  found  out  I  shaU 

see  presently. 
qui  AntOnium  oppresserit  helium  taeterrimum  c5iif8ccrit  (Fam.  x.  19),  whoever 
crushes  (shall  have  crushed)  Antony  will  finish  (will  have  finished)  a  most 
loathsome  war. 
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EPISTOLARY  TENSES 

479.  In  Letters,  the  Perfect  Historical  or  the  Imperfect  may 
be  used  for  the  present,  and  the  Pluperfect  for  any  past  tense,  as 
if  the  letter  were  dated  at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  received: — 

neque  tamen,  haec  cum  sciibSbam,  eram  nescius  quantis  oneribus  premer^re 

(Fam.  V.  12.  2),  Tvor  while  I  vyrite  this  am  I  ignorant  under  what  burdens 

you  are  weighed  down. 
ad  tuas  omnis  [epistulas]  rescripseram  pridiS  (Att.  ix.  10.  1),  I  answered  all 

your  letters  yesterday. 
cum  quod  scriberem  ad  t6  nihil  habgrem,  tamen  has  dedi  litteras  (Att.  ix.  16), 

though  I  have  nothing  to  vyrite  to  you,  still  I  unite  this  letter, 

NoTB. — In^his  use  these  tenses  are  called  the  Epistolary  Perfect,  Imperfect,  and 
Pluperfect.  The  epistolary  tenses  are  not  employed  with  any  uniformity,  but  only 
when  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  time  of  writing  (so  especially  flcril>§bam, 
da1>am,  etc.). 

TENSES   OP   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE 

480.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Independent  Clauses  de- 
note time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaker. 

The  Present  always  refers  to  future  (or  indefinite)  time^  the  Im- 
perfect to  either  past  or  present,  the  Perfect  to  either  future  or 
past,  the  Pluperfect  always  to  past. 

481.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses  were 
habitually  used  in  certain  fixed  connections  with  the  tenses  of  the 
main  verb. 

These  connections  were  determined  by  the  time  of  the  main 

verb  and  the  time  of  the  dependent  verb  together.      They  are 

known,  collectively,  as  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Note. — The  so-called  Sequence  of  Tenses  is  not  a  mechanical  law.  Each  tense 
of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  (as  in  independent)  originally  denoted  its 
own  time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  though  less  definitely  than  the  corre- 
sponding tenses  of  the  indicative.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  complex  sentence  was 
more  strongly  felt'  as  a  unit,  certain  types  in  which  the  tenses  of  the  dependent 
clause  seemed  to  accord  with  those  of  the  main  clause  were  almost  unconsciously 
regarded  as  regular,  and  others,  in  which  there  was  no  such  agreement,  as  excep- 
tional. Thus  a  pretty  definite  system  of  correspondences  grew  up,  which  is  codi- 
fied in  the  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses.  These,  however,  are  by  no  means 
rigid.  They  do  not  apply  with  equal  stringency  to  all  dependent  constructions,  and 
they  were  frequently  disregarded,  not  only  when  their  strict  observance  would  have 
obscured  the  sense,  but  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  variety,  or  merely  from  care- 
lessness. 
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Sequence  of  Tenses 

482.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses  fol- 
low special  rules  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

With  reference  to  these  rules  all  tenses  when  used  in  independ- 
ent clauses  are  divided  into  two  classes, — Primary  and  Secondary. 

1.  Pbimabt.  —  The  Frimary  Tenses  include  all  forms  that  express 
present  ot  future  time.  These  are  the  Present,  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect  Indicative,  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative. 

2.  Second ABY.  —  The  Secondary  Tenses  include  all  forms  that  re- 
fer to  past  time.  These  are  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect 
Indicative,  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Hist 
torical  Infinitive. 

NoTB. — To  these  may  be  added  certain  forms  less  commonly  used  in  independent 
clauses: — (1)  Primary:  Present  Infinitiye  in  Exclamations;  (2)  Secondary:  Perfect 
Infinitive  in  Exclamations  (see  §§  462,  485.  a.  k.). 

The  Perfect  Definite  is  sometimes  treated  as  primary  (see  §486.  a). 

For  the  Historical  Present,  see  §  485.  e ;  for  the  Imperfect  Subjunctiye  in  ApodoBis, 
see  §485.  A. 

483.  The  following  is  the  general  rule  for  the  Sequence  of 
Tenses: — ^ 

In  complex  sentences  a  Primary  tense  in  the  main  clause  is 
followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  in  the  dependent  clause,  and 
a  Secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect:  — 

Pbimabt  Tbnsbs 

rogS,  I  ask^  am  asking  1  quid  faciAs,  wTujA  you  are  doirvg, 

rog&b5,  I  shall  a^  I  quid  fSceris,  what  you  did,  were  doing, 

rog&vi  (sometimes),  I  have  asked  |      have  done,  have  been  doing, 

rogftyero,  I  shall  have  asked  J  quid  factfims  sis,  what  you  wUl  do, 

acilbit,  he  writes  1    x   «  j.  * 

-  7  %      '11      '*  r  Qt  nSs  moneat,  to  warn  us, 

aciibet,  JiewiUwrtte  J  ' 

aciibe  (scxibitd),       write  ut  nSs  moneis,  to  UHim  us. 

Bciibit,  Ae  writes  quasi  obiitns  sit,  cm  ^  ^  had  forgotten. 

1  The  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  certain  relations  between  the  tenses  of  sub> 
ordinate  yerbs  in  the  indicatiye  and  those  of  the  main  yerb.  These  relations  do  not 
differ  in  principle  from  those  which  we  are  considering ;  but  for  conyenience  the  term 
Sequence  of  Tenses  is  in  this  book  restricted  to  snbjunotiyes,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice. 
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Secondabt  Tenses 
logSbam,  I  asked,  was  asking 

rogavi,  I  asked,  Jiave  asked 


rog&yeiam, .  I  had  asked 


quid  faceres,  wTuit  you  were  doing, 
quid  fecisses,  wJiat  you  had  done,  had 

been  doing, 
quid  factaras  esses,  whpt  you  would  do. 


sciipsit,  he  wrote  nt  nos  monSret,  to  warn  us, 

tciipsit,  he  wrote  .  quasi  oblitus  esset,  as  if  he  had  forgotten, 

484,  In  applying  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses,  observe — 

(1)  Whether  the  main  verb  is  (a)  primary  or  (h)  secondary. 

(2)  Whether  the  dependent  verb  is  to  denote  completed  action(i.e. 
past  with  reference  to  the  main  verb)  or  incomplete  action  (i.e.  pres- 
ent or  future  with  reference  to  the  main  verb).     Then  — 

a.  If  the  leading  verb  is  primary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in 
the  Present  if  it  denotes  incomplete  action,  in  the  Perfect  if  it  denotes 
completed  action. 

6.  If  the  leading  verb  is  secondary,  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in 
the  Imperfect  if  it  denotes  incomplete  action,  in  the  Pluperfect  if  it 
denotes  completed  action :  — 

(1)  Be  writes  [primary]  to  warn  [incomplete  action]  us,  scribit  ut  nOs  moneat 
I  ask  [primary]  what  you  were  doing  [now  past],  rogo  quid  feceris. 

(2)  He  wrote  [secondary]  to  warn  [incomplete]  us,  sciipsit  ut  nOs  monSret. 
I  asked  [secondary]  what  you  were  doing  [incomplete],  rogftvi  quid  facerSs. 

c.  Kotice  that  the  Future  Perfect  denotes  action  completed  (at 
the  time  referred  to),  and  hence  is  represented  in  the  Subjunctive  by 
the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect :  — 

He  shows  that  if  they  come  (shall  have  come),  many  will  perish,  dSmdnstrat,  si 

venerint,  multOs  interittirOs. 
He  shotoed  that  if  they  should  come  (should  have  come),  many  would  perish, 

dSmOnstr&yit,  si  venissent,  multOs  interitflrCs. 

485.  In  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  the  following  special  points 
are  to  be  noted :  — 

a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  is  ordinarily  a  secondary  tense,  but 
allows  the  primary  sequence  when  the  present  time  is  clearly  in  the 
writer's  mind :  — 

ut  satis  esset  praesidi  provisum  est  (Cat.  ii.  26),  provision  has  been  made  that 

there  should  he  ample  guard,     [Secondary  sequence.] 
addfizi  hominem  in  quo  satisfacere  exteris  n3,tiOnibus  possStis  (Yerr.  i.  2),  I 
have  brought  a  man  in  whose  person  you  cam,  m>ake  satisfaction  to  foreign 
nations.    [Secondary  sequence.] 
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est  enim  rSs  iam  in  eum  locum  addacta,  at  quamquam  mnltum  intersit  inter 
eOrum  causae  qui  dimicant,  tamen  inter  victOriSs  nOn  multum  interfu- 
ttirum  putem  (Fam.  v.  21.  3),  for  affairs  have  been  brought  to  such  a  pass 
thaty  thoiLgh  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  causes  of  those  who  are 
fighting,  stiU  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difference  between  their  vie- 
tories.     [Primary  sequence.] 

ea  adhibita  doctrlna  est  quae  vel  vitiOsissimam  nattiram  excolere  possit  (Q.  Fr. 
i.  1.  7),  such  instruction  has  been  given  as  can  train  even  the  favUiest 
nature.     [Primary  sequence.] 

Note.  —  The  Perfect  Infinitive  in  exclamations  follows  the  same  rule :  — 
quemquamne  fuisse  tam  sceleratum  qui  h6c  fingeret  (Phil.  ziy.  14),  was  any  one  so 

abandoned  as  to  imagine  thisf    [Secondary.] 
adeOn  rem  redlsse  patrem  ut  extimSscam  (Ter.  Ph.  153),  to  think  that  things  have 

come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  should  dread  my  father  I    [Primary.] 

6.  After  a  primary  tense  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  regularly  used  to 
denote  any  past  action.    Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent — 

1.  A  Perfect  Definite  :  — 

nOn  dubitO  quln  omnes  tul  scnpseiint  (Fam.  y.  8),  I  do  not  doubt  that  aU 
your  friends  have  written,     [Direct  statement:  scripsSrunt.] 

qua  re  nOn  IgnOrO  quid  accidat  in  ultimis  terrls,  cum  audieiim  in  Italia  que- 
rellas  civium  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  33),  therefore  I  know  well  what  happens  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  when  I  have  heard  in  Italy  the  complaints  of  citizens, 
[Direct  statement.:  audiyi.] 

2.  A  Perfect  Historical :  — 

m6  autem  hlc  laudat  quod  rettulerim,  nOn  quod  patefdcerim  (Att.  xii.  21),  me 
he  praises  because  I  brought  the  matter  [before  the  senate],  not  because  I 
brought  it  to  light.     [Direct  statement :  rettulit.] 

3.  An  Imperfect :  — 

si  forte  ceciderunt,  tum  intellegitnr  quam  fnezint  inop€s  amlcOrum  (LaeL  63), 

if  perchance  they  fall  (have  fallen),  then  one  can  see  how  poor  they  were 

in  friends.     [Direct  question :  quam  inopes  erant?] 
qui  status  r6rum  fuerit  cum  has  litteras  dedl,  scire  poteris  ex  C.  TitiO  Stra- 

bOne  (Fam.  xii.  6),  what  the  condition  of  affairs  was  when  I  wrote  this 

letter,  you  can  learn  from  Strabo.     [Direct  question :  qui  status  wat?] 
quam  clvitatl  earns  fuerit  maerOre  ftineris  indicatum  est  (Lael.  11),  how  dear 

he  was  to  the  state  has  been  shown  by  the  grief  at  his  funeral.     [Direct 

question :  quam  earns  erat  ?] 
ex  epistulls  intellegl  licet  quam  frequSns  fuerit  PlatOnis  auditor  (Or.  15),  it 

may  be  understood  from  his  letters  how  constant  a  hearer  he  was  of  Plato, 

[Direct  question :  quam  frequ6ns  erat  ?] 

Note. — Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent,  not  only  a  Perfect  Definite 
or  a  Perfect  Historical  of  a  direct  statement  or  question,  but  an  Imperfect  as  well. 
This  comes  from  the  want  of  any  special  tense  of  the  subjunctive  for  continued  past 
action  after  a  primary  tense.  Thus,  miror  qaid  fScerit  may  mean  (1)  I  wonder  what  Ae 
Jias  done,  (2)  I  wonder  what  he  did  (hist,  perf .),  or  (3)  I  wonder  what  he  was  doing. 
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c.  In  clauses  of  Result,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  regularly  (the 
Present  rarely)  used  after  secondary  tenses :  — 

Hort€Dsius  &rd§l>at  dicendl  cupiditate  sic  ut  in  nUllO  umquam  flagrantius 
studium  Yiderim  (Brut.  302),  Hortenaius  was  so  hot  with  desire  of  speak- 
ing that  I  have  never  seen  a  more  burning  ardor  in  any  man. 

[Sicilian!  Verr6s]  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ac  perdidit  ut  ea  restitui  in  anti- 
quum statum  nullO  modO  possit  (Verr.  i.  12),  for  three  years  Verres  so 
racked  and  ruined  Sicily  that  she  can  in  no  way  be  restored  to  her  former 
state.     [Here  the  Present  describes  a  state  of  things  actually  existing.] 

videor  ease  cdnsecutus  ut  nOn  possit  DoUbella  in  Italiam  pervenire  (Earn, 
zii.  14.  2),  I  seem  to  have  brought  it  about  that  Doldbella  cannot  come  into 
Italy. 

NoTB  1. — This  construction  emphasizes  the  result ;  the  regular  sequence  of  tenses 
would  subordinate  it. 

Note  2. — There  is  a  special  fondness  for  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to  represent  a 
Perfect  Indicative :  — 

Thorius  erat  ita  nOn  superstitidsus  ut  ilia  plurima  in  sua  patria  et  sacrificia  et 
fikua  contemneret ;  ita  ndn  timidus  ad  mortem  ut  in  acie  sit  ob  rem  publicam 
interfectas  (Fin.  ii.  63),  Thorius  was  so  little  superstitious  that  he  despised 
[contemnebat]  the  many  sacrifices  and  shrines  in  his  country ;  so  little  timor- 
ous about  death  that  he  was  killed  [interfectus  est]  in  battle,  in  d^ence  of 
the  state, 

d.  A  general  truth  after  a  past  tense  follows  the  sequence  of  tenses : 
ex  his  quae  tribuisset,  sibi  quam  mfltabilis  esset  reputftbat  (Q.  C.  iii.  8.  20), 

from  what  she  (Fortune)  had  bestowed  on  him,  he  reflected  how  inconstant 
she  is.     [Direct :  mutHbilis  est.] 
ibi  quantam  vim  ad  stlmuland(^s  animOs  Ira  habSret  app&mit  (Liv.  xzziii.  37), 
Itere  it  appeared  what  power  anger  has  to  goad  the  mirid.    [Direct :  habet.  ] 
Note. — In  English  the  original  tense  is  more  commonly-  kept. 

c.  The  Historical  Present  (§  469)  is  sometimes  felt  as  a  primary y 
sometimes  as  a  secondary  tense,  and  accordingly  it  takes  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  sequence :  — 

rogat  ut  cfiret  quod  dixisset  (Quinct.  18),  he  asks  him  to  attend  to  the  thing  he 
had  spoken  of.     [Both  primary  and  secondary  sequence.] 
Note. — After  the  historical  present,  the  subjunctive  with  com  temporal  must 
follow  the  secondary  sequence :  — 

quo  cum  vJnisset  cSgnSscit  (B.  C.  i.  34),  when  Tie  had  come  tJiere  he  learns. 
cum  esset  pugnltum  hOris  qulnque,  nostrique  gravius  premerentur,  impetum  in 
cohortis  faciunt  (id.  i.  46),  when  they  had  fought  for  Jive  hours ,  and  our 
men  were  pretty  hard  pressed,  they  make  an  attack  on  the  cohorts. 

/.  The  Historical  Infinitive  regularly  takes  the  secondary  se- 
quence :  — 

interim  cotldie  Caesar  HaeduGs  frtlmentum,  quod  essent  polliciti,  fl^t&re 
(B.  O.  i.  16),  meanwhile  CcBsar  demanded  of  the  HoBdui  every  day  the  grain 
which  they  had  promised. 
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gr.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  conditions  contrary  to  fact 
(§  517)  and  in  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  are  not  affected 
by  the  sequence  of  tenses :  — 

quia  tdJe  sit,  ut  vel  si  Igndrarent  id  homines  vel  si  obmatuissent  (Fin.  ii.  49), 
because  it  is  such  that  even  if  men  were  ignorant  of  it,  or  had  bebm 
silent  about  it, 

qaaerO  2  te  cur  C.  Cornelium  nOn  defenderem  (Yat.  5),  la^k  you  why  I  was 
not  to  d^end  Caius  Cornelius  f    [Direct :  cfir  n5n  dSfenderem  ?] 

h.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  present  conditions  contrary  to 
fact  (§  617)  is  regularly  followed  by  the  secondary  sequence :  — 

8l  alii  cOnsulSs  essent,  ad  t6  potissimum,  Faule,  mitterem,  ut  eOs  milii  quam 
amIcissimOs  redderSs  (Fam.  xv.  13.  3),  if  there  were  other  consuls,  IsIiouZd 
send  to  you,  Faulus,  in  pr^erenee  to  all,  thai  you  might  mxxke  them  as 
friendly  to  me  as  possible, 

8l  sGlOs  e(38  diceres  miserOs  quibus  moriendum  esset,  n6minem  ezciperSs 
(Tusc.  i.  9),  if  you  were  to  caU  only  those  wretched  who  muxt  die,  you 
would  except  no  one, 

i.  The  Present  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  secondary  sequence^ 
seemingly  because  the  writer  is  thinking  of  past  time :  — 

sed  si  r6s  cOget,  est  quiddam  tertium,  quod  neque  Sdicid  nee  mihi  dispUcfi- 
bat :  ut  neque  iacSre  rem  pateremur,  etc.  (Fam.  i.  5  a.  3),  but  if  the  case 
shall  demand,  there  is  a  third  [course]  which  neither  Sdicius  nor  myself 
disapproved,  that  we  should  not  dUow,  etc.  [Here  Cicero  is  led  by  the 
time  of  displicebat.] 

sed  tamen  ut  scirSs,  haec  tibi  scribo  (Fam.  xiii.  47),  but  yet  that  you  may  know,  I 
write  thus,    [As  if  he  had  used  the  epistolary  imperfect  scxibSbam  (§  479).  ] 

cfdus  praecepti  tanta  vis  est  ut  ea  nOn  homihl  cuipiam  sed  DelphicO  deO 
tribaeretor  (Legg.  L  58),  such  is  the  force  of  this  precept,  that  it  loos 
ascribed  not  to  any  man,  but  to  the  Delphic  god,  [The  precept  was  an 
old  one.] 

J.  When  a  clause  depends  upon  one  already  dependent,  its  se- 
quence may  be  secondary  if  the  verb  of  that  clause  expresses  past 
time,  even  if  the  main  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense :  — 

sed  tamen  qu&  r@  acdderit  ut  ex  mels  superiOribus  litterls  id  suspicdrSre  nesciO 

(Fam.  ii.  16),  but  yet  how  it  happened  that  you  suspected  this  from  my 

premous  letter,  I  donH  know. 
tantnm  piSfScisse  vidSmur  ut  S,  Graecis  nS  verbOrum  quidem  cOpift  yincert- 

nmr  (N.  D,  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so' far  that  even  in  aUbundanct 

of  words  we  are  nx)t  surpassed  by  the  Greeks, 

Note.  —  So  regnlazly  after  a  Perfect  Infinitive  which  depends  on  a  primary  tenae 
«585,o). 
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TENSES   OF  THE   INFINITIVE 

486.  Exoept  in.  Indirect  Discourse,  only  the  Present  and  Per- 
fect Infinitives  are  used/ 

The  Present  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  in  progress  with- 
out distinct  reference  to  time,  the  Perfect  as  completed. 

For  the  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  see  §  584. 

a.  With  past  tenses  of  verbs  of  necessity,  propriety y  and  possibility 

(as  dSbui,  oportoit,  potui),  the  Present  Infinitive  is  often  used  in 

Latin  where  the  English  idiom  prefers  the  Perfect  Infinitive :  — 

numne,  si  Coriol&nus  habuit  amIcOs,  ferre  contra  patriam  arma  ill!  cum 

CoriolftnO  debuSrunt  (Lael.  36),  if  Coriolanus  had  friends,  aught  they  to 

have  borne  arms  with  him  against  their  fatherland  f 

pecOnia,  quam  his  oportoit  civitatibus  prO  frumentO  dari  (Verr.  iii.  174), 

moTiey  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  these  states  for  grain. 
consul  esse  qui  potoi,  nisi  eum  yltae  cursum  tenuissem  &  pueriti^  (Rep.  L  10), 
how  cotUd  I  have  become  consul  had  I  not  from  boyhood  foUowed  that 
course  of  life  f 

6.  With  verbs  of  neeessityy  propriety,  and  possibility,  the  Perfect 

Infinitive  may  be  used  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  completed  action :  — 

tamet^  statim  yidsse  debeO  (Rose.  Am.  78),  although  I  ought  to  win  my  case 

at  once  (to  be  regarded  as  having  won  it), 
bellum  quod  possumus  ante  hiemem  perfecisse  (Li v.  zxxvii.  19.  6),  a  war 

which  we  can  have  completed  b^ore  winter, 
nil  ego,  si  peccem,  possum  nescisse  (Ov.  H.  xvi.  47),  if  I  should  go  wrong, 
I  cannot  have  done  it  in  ignorance  (am  not  able  not  to  have  known). 

NoTB.— With  the  past  tenses  of  these  yerhs  the  perfect  infinitiye  is  apparently 
due  to  attraction :  — 

quod  iam  pridem  factom  esse  oportuit  (Gat.  i.  5),  (a  tiling)  which  ought  to  have 

been  done  long  ago, 
haec  facta  ah  ttlO  oportehat  (Ter.  Haut.  536),  this  ought  to  have  been  done  by  him, 
turn  decoit  metoisse  (Aen.  x.  91),  tJieh  was  the  time  to  fear  (then  you  should  haye 
feared). 

c.  In  archaic  Latin  and  in  legal  formulas  the  Perfect  Active  Infini- 
tive is  often  used  with  n515  or  voW  in  prohibitions :  — 

Chaldaeum  nSquem  consuluisse  velit  (Cato  R.  R.  v.  4),  let  him  not  venture  to 

have  consulted  a  soothsayer. 
nOlItO  dSyellisse  (PL  Poen.  872),  do  not  have  Viem  plucked. 
neqois  humiMe  velit  Aiftcem  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  187),  let  no  one  venture  to  have 

buried  AJax. 
NEiQVis  EORVM  BACANAL  HABVI8E  VELET  (S.  C.  de  Bac.  l),letnoone  of  them 
venture  to  have  had  a  place  for  Bacchanalian  worship. 
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d.  With  verbs  of  wishing^  the  Perfect  Passive  Infinitive  (com- 
monly without  esse)  is  often  used  emphatically  instead  of  the  Present: 

domesticft  ctlra  te  leyfttam  vol5  (Q.  Fr.  iif.  9.  8),  I  wish  you  rdieoed  ofprwate 

care.  • 

illOs  monitSs  volO  (Cat.  ii.  27),  I  wish  them  thoroughly  warned, 
qui  illam  [patriam]  ezstinctain  cupit  (Fin.  iv.  66),  who  ia  eager  for  her  utter 

destruction, 
illud  te  esse  admonitum  yol6  (Gael.  8),  I  wish  you  to  be  weit  advised  of  this, 
qui  s6  ab  omnibus  desertos  potius  quam  abs  t6  defenses  esse  malunt  (CaeciL 

21),  who  prefer  to  he  deserted  6y  aW  rather  than  to  he  defended  by  you. 

Note. — The  participle  in  this  case  is  rather  in  predicate  agreement  (with  or  with- 
out esse)  than  used  to  form  a  strict  perfect  infinitiye,  though  tha  full  form  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  that  construction. 

e.  In  late  Latin,  and  in  poetry  (often  for  Inetrical  convenience), 
rarely  in  good  prose,  the  Perfect  Active  Infinitive  is  used  emphatically 
instead  of  the  Present,  and  even  after  other  verbs  than  those  of  vnsh- 
ing :  — 

n6m0  eOrum  est  qui  nOn  peiisse  t6  cupiat  (Verr.  ii.  149),  there  is  no  one  of 
them  who  is  not  eager  for  your  death, 

baud  equidem  premendO  aiium  m6  eztulisse  velim  (Liv.  zxiL  59.  10),  I 
would  not  by  crushing  another  exalt  myself, 

sunt  qui  nOlint  tetigisse  (Hor.  S.  i.  2.  28),  there  are  those  wh)  would  not  toucTu 

commisisse  cavet  (Hor.  A.  P.  168),  he  is  cautious  of  doing. 

nunc  quem  tetigisse  tim6rent,  anguis  eiSs  (Ov.  M.  yiii.  738),  again  you  be- 
came a  serpent  which  they  dreaded  to  touch, 

fratrgsque  tendentgs  opacO  Pelion  imposuisse  OlympO  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4.  51), 
and  the  brothers  striving  to  set  Pdion  on  dark  Olympus, 

/.  After  verbs  oi  feeling  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used,  especially 
by  the  poets,  to  denote  a  completed  action. 

.  So  also  with  satis  est,  satis  habeO,  melius  est,  contentus  sum,  and  in 
a  few  other  cases  where  the  distinction  of  time  is  important :  — 

nOn  paenitebat  intercap6dinem  scribendl  fecisse  (Fam.  xyi.  21),  I  was  not 

sorry  to  have  made  a  respite  of  writing, 
pudet  me  nOn  piaestitisse  (id.  ziy.  S)^  I  am  ashafned  not  to  have  shown, 
sunt  quOs  pulyerem  Olympicum  coUSgisse  iuyat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  1.  8),  some 

delight  to  have  stirred  up  the  dust  at^  Olympia. 
qai§88e  erit  melius  (Liy.  iii.  48),  it  will  he  better  to  have  kept  quiet, 
ac  si  quia  amet  scripsisse  (Hor.  S.  i.  10.  60),  than  if  one  should  choose  to  have 

written.  , 
id  solum  dizisse  satis  habeO  (Yell.  U.  124),  I  am  content  to  have  said  onlp 

this. 

I Y015,  and  less  frequently  n51o,  mild,  and  copiS. 
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a.  Present  and 
Perfect : 


NOUK  AND  ADJECTIVE  FORMS  OF  THE  VERB 

487.   The  several  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  associated  with  the  verb  are  employed 
as  follows: — i 

(1,  Attributive  (§494). 

2.  Simple  Predicate  (§496). 

3.  Periphrastic  Perfect  (passive)  (§  495.  n.). 

4.  Predicate  of  Circumstance  (§496). 

5.  Descriptive  (Indirect  Discourse)  (§  497  d). 
I.  Participles:   -[                             f  1-  Periphrastic  with  esse  (§498.  a). 

t    «„.__.  «   Periphrastic  with  fui  (=  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 

tive) (§498.  6). 
As  Descriptive  Adjective  (§  600. 1). 
Periphrastic  with  esse  (§  600.  2). 
Of  Purpose  with  certain  verbs  (§  600.  4). 
'  1.  Qenitive  as  Subjective  or  Objective  Grenitive  (§604). 
II.  Genmd  or  2.  Dative,  with  Adjectives  (of  Fitness),  Nouns,  Verbs  (§506). 

Gerundive:      3.  i^usative,  with  certain  Prepositions  (§606). 

.  4.  Ablative,  of  Means,  Comparison,  or  with  Prepositions  (§  507). 


6.  Future 


c.  Oemndive 


m.  Supine: 


{1.  Accusative  Supine  (in  -um),  with  Verbs  of  Motion  (§  609). 
2.  Ablative  Supine  (in  -u),  chiefly  with  Adjectives  (§610). 


PARTICIPLES 

488.  The  Participle  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  form 
of  an  Adjective,  but  has  a  partial  distinction  of  tense  and  may 
govern  a  case. 

Note. — Thus  the  participle  combines  all  the  functions  of  an  adjective  with  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  verb.  As  an  Adjective,  it  limits  substantives  and  agrees  with 
them  in  gender,  number,  and  case  (§286).  As  a  Verb,  it  has  distinctions  of  time 
(§  489)  and  often  takes  an  object. 

Distinctions  of  Tense  in  Participles 

489.  Participles  denote  time  as  present,  pasty  or  future  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause. 

Thus  the  Present  Participle  represents  the  action  as  in  progress  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb,  the  Perfect  as  completed, 
and  the  Future  as  still  to  take  place, 

490.  The  Present  Participle  has  several  of  the  special  uses  of 
the  Present  Indicative.     Thus  it  may  denote  — 

1.  An  action  continued  in  the  present  but  begun  in  the  past  (§  466)  : 
qoaerenti  mihi  iam  dii\  certa  rSs  nulla  venigbat  in  mentem  (Fam.  iv.  18), 
though  I  had  long  sought^  no  certain  thing  came  to  my  mind, 

1  For  the  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive,  see  §§  451  ff.,  486. 
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2.  Attempted  action  (§  467):  — 

C.  FUminiO  restitit  agrum  PIcentem  dividentl  (Cat.  M.  11),  ?ie  resisted  Flo- 
minius  when  attempting  to  divide  the  Picene  territory. 

3.  Eaxely  (in  poetry  and  later  Latin)  futurity  or  purpose,  with  a 
verb  of  motion :  — 

Eorypylum  scltantem  drS/cvla,  mittimus  (Aen.  ii.  114),  toe  send  Eurypylus  to 
cormiU  the  oracle,     [Cf.  §  468.] 

491.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  a  few  deponent  verbs  is  used 
nearly  in  the  sense  of  a  Present. 

Such  are,  regularly,  ratus,  solitus,  veritus ;  commonly,  arbitrfttnSy 
fisus,  ausus,  secfitus,  and  occasionally  others,  especially  in  later 
writers :  — 

rem  incrSdibilem  rati  (Sail.  Cat.  48),  thinking  the  thing  incredible, 

Insidias  veritus  (B.  G.  ii.  11),  fearing  an  ambuscade. 

cohortiltas  milites  docuit  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  encouraging  the  men,  he  showed. 

vAtuB  dixisU  (]d!ur.  62),  you  spoke  in  a  passion. 

ad  pOgnam  congiessi  (Liv.  iv.  10),  meeting  in  fight. 

492.  The  Latin  has  no  Present  Participle  in  the  passive. 

The  place  of  such  a  form  is  supplied  usually  by  a  clause  with  dum 
or  cum :  -^ 

olH6re  dam  caldantar  m2ttltln5  duo  CaesarSs  (Plin.  N.  H.  yii.  181),  two 

Coesars  died  while  having  their  shoes  put  on  in  the  morning. 
mSque  ista  delectant  cum  Latln6  dicmitor  (Acad.  i.  18),  those  things  please 
me  when  they  are  spoken  in  Latin. 

NoTB. — These  constructions  are  often  used  when  a  participle  might  be  employed : — 
die,  hospes,  Spartae  nOs  te  hic  vidisse  iacentis,  dam  Sanctis  patriae  legibus  obee- 
quimar  (Tusc.  i.  101),  tdl  U,  stranger,  at  Sparta,  that  you  saw  us  lying  here 
obedient  to  our  country's  sacred  laws.  [Here  dam  obsequimur  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Qreek  present  participle  vei06fiepoi.] 
dnm  [Ulixes]  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  paiat  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  21),  Ulysses,  whUe 
securing  the  return  of  himself  and  his  companions.    [In  Greek :  dpri/upot.] 

493.  The  Latin  has  no  Perfect  Participle  in  the  active  voice. 
The  deficiency  is  supplied  — 

1.  In  deponents  by  the  perfect  passive  form  with  its  regular  active 
meaning :  — 

nam  singulfts  [navis]  nostrl  cSnsectiti  exp11gnav6runt  (B.  G.  iii.  16),  for  out 
men,  having  overtaken  them  one  by  one^  captured  them  by  boarding. 

NoTS.  — The  perfect  participle  of  several  deponent  verbs  may  be  either  active  or 
passive  in  meaning  (§  190.  6). 
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2.  In  other  verbs,  either  by  the  perfect  passive  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  (§  420.  n.)  or  by  a  temporal  clause  (especially  with 
cum  or  postquam) :  — 

itaqae  conyoc&IJs  centurionibns  mllitSs  certi5res  facit  (B.  6.  iii.  6),  dhd  80, 
having  caUed  the  centurions  together,  he  informs  the  soldiers  (the  centu- 
rions having  been  called  together). 
cam  venisset  animadvertit  coUem  (id.  yii.  44),  having  come  (when  he  had 

come),  he  noticed  a  hiU, 
poetquam  id  animnm  advertit  cOpi&s  buSs  Caesar  in  proximum  collem  subdHcit 
(B.  6.  i.  24),  having  observed  this  (sSter  he  had  observed  this)  CcBsar 
led  his  troops  to  the  nearest  hUL 

Uses  of  Participles 

494.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  are  sometimes  used 

as  attributives,  nearly  like  adjectives :  — 

aeger  et  flagrftns  animus  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  64),  his  sick  and  passionate  mind, 
com  antiquissimam  sententiam  turn  comprob&tam  (Div.  i.  11),  a  view  at  once 

m^st  ancient  and  well  approved, 
signa  numqoam  fere  mentientia  (id.  i.  15),  signs  hardly  ever  deceitful, 
auspicils  fltuntur  co&ctis  (id.  i.  27),  they  use  forced  auspices, 

a.  Participles  often  become  complete  adjectives,  and  may  be  com- 
pared, or  used  as  nouns  :  — 

quo  mulierl  esset  res  cautior  (Caec.  11),  that  the  matter  might  he  more  secure 

for  the  woman, 
in  illis  artibus  piaestantissimns  (De  Or.  i.  217),  preeminent  in  those  arts. 
sibi  indulgentes  et  corporl  deservientes  (Legg.  i.  39),  the  self-indulgent,  and 

slaves  to  the  body  (indulging  themselves  and  serving  the  body). 
*  rCcte  facta  paria  esse  debent  (Par.  22),  right  deeds  (things  rightly  done)  ought 

to  he  like  in  value  (see  §  821.  h). 
male  paita  male  dll&buntar  (Phil.  ii.  65),  iU  got,  HI  spent  (things  ill  acquired 

are  ill  spent). 
c0nsu6tGd5  valentis  (De  Or.  ii.  186),  the  habit  of  a  man  in  health, 

495.  Participles  are  often  used  as  Predicate  Adjectives.     Aa 

such  they  may  be  joined  to  the  subject  by  esse  or  a  copulative  verb 

(see  §283):  — 

Gallia  est  divisa  (B.  G.  i.  1),  Qavl  is  divided, 

locus  qui  nunc  saeptas  est  (Liv.  i.  8),  ^  pUice  which  is  now  enclosed. 

videtis  ut  senectOs  sit  operOsa  et  semper  agSns  aliquid  et  mdliSns  (Cat.  M.  26), 

you  see  how  busy  old  age  is,  always  aiming  and  trying  at  something, 
nSmO  adhac  convenire  m6  voluit  cui  fuerim  occapfttus  (id.  82),  nobody 

hitherto  has  [ever]  wished  to  converse  with  me,  to  whom  I  have  been 
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Note.— From  this  predicate  use  arise  the  compound  tenses  of  the  passive, — the 
participle  of  completed  action  with  the  incomplete  tenses  of  esse  developing  the  idea 
of  past  time :  as,  interfectus  est,  he  was  (or  has  been)  killed,  lit.  he  is  having-heen-JcUled 
(i.e.  already  slain). 

The  perfect  participle  used  with  foi  etc.  was  perhaps  originally  an  intensified  expres- 
sion in  the  popular  language  for  the  perfect,  plu];>erf ect,  etc. 

At  times  these  forms  indicate  a  state  of  affairs  no  longer  existing:  — 
oOtem  quoque  eOdem  locO  sitam  fuisse  memorant  (Liv.  i.  36.  5),  th>ey  say  that  a 
whetstone  was  (once)  deposited  in  this  same  place,    [At  the  time  of  writing 
it  was  no  longer  there.] 
arma  quae  fixa  in  parietibus  fuerant,  humi  inventa  sunt  (Div.  i.  74),  thB  arm^ 
which  had  been  fastened  oh  the  walls  were  found  upon  the  ground. 
But  more  frequently  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  forms  with  earn  etc. 

The  construction  is  found  occasionally  at  all  periods,  but  is  most  common  in  livy 
and  later  writers. 

496.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  are  often  used  as  a 
predicate,  where  in  English  a  phrase  or  a  subordinate  clause  would 
be  more  natural. 

In  this  use  the  participles  express  time,  cause,  occasion,  eondttiony 
concession,  characteristic  (or  description),  manner,  means,  attendant 
circumstances :  — 

volventes  hostllia  cadd>vera  amicum  reperiebant  (Sail.  Cat.  61),  while  rolling 

over  the  corpses  of  the  enemy  they  fourvd  a  friend.     [Time.  ] 
paululum  commor&tus,  signa  canere  iubet  (id.  59),  after  delaying  a  Uttle  w?Ule^ 

he  orders  Ihem  to  give  the  signal,     [Time.] 
longius  prosequi  veritus,  ad  CicerOnem  pervCnit  (B.  G.  T.  62),  because  he 

feared  to  follow  furthery  he  came  to  Cicero,    [Cause.] 
qui  Bclret  lazto  dare  iussus  habSnlis  (Aen.  i.  63),  who  might  know  how  to 

give  them  loose  rein  when  bidden.     [Oocacdon.] 
damnatum  poenam  sequi  oportebat  (B.  G.  i.  4),  if  condemned,  ptuUshment 

must  overtake  him,     [Condition.] 
salHtem  inspirantibiis  reddidisti  (Marc.  21),  you  have  restored  a  safety  for 

which  we  did  not  hope  (to  [us]  not  hoping).     [Concession.] 
Dardanius  caput  ecce  puer  dStSctas  (Aen.  x.  133),  the  Trojan  hoy  with  his 

head  uncovered,     [Description.] 
nee  trepides  in  usum  poscentis  aevi  pauca  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  11.  6),  be  not  anxious 

for  the  needs  of  age  that  demands  little.     [Characteristic] 
incitftti  fugd,  montis  altissimOs  petsbant  (B.  C.  iii.  93),  in  headlong  flighb  they 

made  for  the  highest  mountains.     [Manner.] 
mllit^  sablev&ti  alU  ab  alils  mftgnam  partem  itineris  cOnfioerent  (id.  1.  68), 

the  soldiers,  helped  up  by  each  other,  accomplished  a  eonsideraJbie  part  of 

the  route,     [Means.] 
hOo  laadins,  Pomp^ius  idem  iHrftyit  (id.  iii.  87),  approving  this,  Pompey  took 

the  same  oath.     [Attendant  Circumstance.] 
aut  sedSns  aut  ambulftns  disputftbam  (Tusc.  i.  7),  I  conducted  the  discussion 

either  sitting  or  walking.     [Attendant  Circumstance.] 
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NoTB  1. — These  uses  are  especially  frequent  in  the  Ablative  Absolnte  (§  420). 
Note  2. — A  coordinate  clause  is  sometimes  compressed  into  a  perfect  participle :  — 
instrnctSs  Ordines  in  locum  aequum  deducit  (Sail.  Cat.  59) ,  he  draws  up  the  lines, 

and  leads  them  to  level  ground. 
at  bOs  tr&ductds  necaret  (B.  G.  y.  G),  that  he  might  carry  tliem  over  and  put  them 
to  death. 
Note  3. — A  participle  with  a  negative  often  expresses  the  same  idea  which  in 
English  is  given  by  without  and  a  verbal  noun:  as, — miserum  est  nihil  piOflcientem 
angi  (N.  D.  iii.  l^),Uis  wretched  to  vex  oneself  without  effecting  anything. 

Note  4. — Acceptum  and  ezpSnsom  as  predicates  with  feire  and  referre  are  book- 
keeping terms:  as,  —  quas  i>ecunias  ferSbat  eis  ezpSnsas  (Verr.  ii.  170),  what  sums  he 
charged  to  them. 

497.  A  noun  and  a  passive  participle  are  often  so  united  that 
the  participle  and  not  the  noun  contains  the  main  idea :  —  ^ 
ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem  (Liv.  Fref.),  h^ore  the  city  was  buiU  or 

building. 
ill!  llbert£ltem  imminfitam  civlum  Il(^md,nOrum  nOn  tul6runt;  vOs  Sreptam 
vitam  negleggtis  (Manil.  11),  they  did  not  endure  the  infringement  of  the 
citizens^  liberty  ;  wiU  you  disregard  the  destruction  of  their  lives  f 
post  n&tds  homines  (Brut.  224),  since  the  creation  of  man. 
lam  &  conditl  urbe  (Phil.  iii.  9),  even  from  the  founding  of  the  city. 

a«  The  perfect  participle  with  a  noun  in  agreement^  or  in  the 
neuter  as  an  abstract  noun^  is  used  in  the  ablative  with  opus,  need 
(cf.  §411.  a):  — 

opus  facts  est  vl&ticd  (PI.  Trin.  887),  there  is  need  of  laying  in  provision, 
mAtflxfttd  opus  est  (Liv.  vlii.  18.  17),  there  is  need  of  haste. 

6.  The  perfect  participle  with  habeO  (rarely  with  other  verbs)  has 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  a  perfect  active,  but  denotes  the  contin- 
ued effect  of  the  action  of  the  verb :  —  ^ 

fldem  quam  habent  spect&tam  iam  et  did  cdgnitam  (Caecil.  11),  my  fidelity^ 
which  they  have  proved  and  long  known. 
•    cohortis  in  aci6  lxxx  cSnstitfitas  habSbat  (B.  C.  iii.  89),  he  had  eighty  cohorts 
stationed  in  line  of  battle. 
nefftriOs  duces  captds  iam  et  comprehSnsds  tenStis  (Cat.  iii.  16),  you  have  now 
captured  the  infamous  leaders  and  hold  them  in  custody. 

Cm  A  verb  of  effecting  or  the  like  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
the  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  to  express  the  action  of  that 
verb  more  forcibly :  — 

1  Compare  the  participle  in  indirect  discourse  in  Greek  (Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar, 
§  1588) ;  and  the  English  "  *T  was  at  the  royal  feast /or  Persia  won  "  (Dryden),  i.e./or 
the  conquest  of  Persia. 

*  The  perfect  with  haioe,  in  modem  languages  of  Latin  stock,  has  grown  out  of  this 
use  of  habeO. 
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praefectOs  saOs  mnltl  missSs  fScSmnt  (Yerr.  iii.  184),  many  discharged  their 

officers  (made  dismissed). 
hic  trans&ctum  reddet  omne  (Fl.  Capt.  345),  he  loiU  get  UaU  done  (restore  it 

finished). 
adSmpttim  tibi  iam  fazo  omnem  metum  (Ter.  Haut  341),  I  wiU  relieve  you 

cfaUfear  (make  it  taken  away), 
illam  tibi  incSnsam  dabd  (Ter.  Ph.  974),  I  will  make  her  angry  roith  you. 
NoTB.— Similarly  vol5  (with  its  compounds)  and  capl5.  with  a  perfect  participle 
without  esse  (cf.  §  486.  d). 

d.  After  verbs  denoting  an  action  of  the  senses  the  present  partici- 
ple in  agreement  with  the  object  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  infinitive 
of  indirect  discourse  (§  580),  but  expresses  the  action  more  vividly : 

ut  eum  n6mO  umquam  in  equO  sedentem  viderit  (Verr.  v.  27),  so  that  no  one 
ever  saw  him  sitting  on  a  horse.     [Cf.  Tusc.  iii  81.] 

NoTB. — The  same  construction  is  used  after  faciS,  indficd,  and  the  like,  with  the 
name  of  an  author  as  subject:  as, — XenophOn  facit  SOcratem  disputantem  (N.  D.  L 
31),  Xenoplion  represerUa  Socrates  disptOing, 

Future  Participle  (Active) 

498.  The  Future  Participle  (except  futOrus  and  ve&t&rus)  is 
rarely  used  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun,  except  by  poets 
and  later  writers. 

a.  The  future  participle  is  chiefly  used  with  the  forms  of  esse 
(often  omitted  in  the  infinitive)  in  the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjuga- 
tion (see  §195):  — 

morere,  Diagora,  nOn  enim  in  caelum  adscSnsdros  es  (Tusc.  i.  Ill),  <2ie, 

Diagoras,  for  you  are  not  likely  to  rise  to  heaven. 
spGrat  adulescSns  did  8§  yictfirom  (Cat.  M.  68),  t^  young  man  hopes  to  live 

long  (that  he  shall  live  long).  <* 

neque  petitfims  umquam  cOnsul&tum  videretur  (Off.  iii.  79),  and  did  not  seem 
Wcdy  ever  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 

bm  With  the  past  tenses  of  esse  in  the  indicative^  the  future  parti- 
ciple is  often  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  (§  517.  d). 
For  futSrum  fuisse^  see  §  589.  b. 

499.  By  later  writers  and  the  poets  the  Future  Participle  is 
often  used  in  simple  agreement  with  a  substantive  to  express  — 

1.  Likelihood  or  certainty :  — 
rem  ausus  plQs  f^mae  habitdram  (Liv.  ii.  10),  having  dared  a  thing  which  would 
have  more  repute. 
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2.  Purpose,  intention,  or  readiness :  — 

6greditur  qastrls  BOmftnus  vallum  inv^lsurus  (Liv.  lii.  60.  8),  t^  Roman  comes 
out  of  the  camp  with  the  iniention  of  attacking  the  rampart. 

disperses  per  agrOs  mllites  equitibus  invasfins  (id.  xxxi.  36),  while  the  horse 
were  ready  to  attack  the  soldiers  scattered  through  the  fields. 

A  peritOrus  abis  (Aen.  ii.  676),  if  you  are  going  away  to  perish. 

3.  Apodosis:  — 

dedit  mihi  quantum  maximum  potuit,  daturus  amplius  si  potuisset  (Plin.  Ep. 
iii.  21.  6),  he  gave  me  as  much  as  he  couJd,  ready  to  give  me  more  if  he 
had  been  able.     [Here  daturas  is  equivalent  to  dedisset.] 

Gerundive  (Future  Passive  Participle) 

NoTB.  — The  participle  in  -due,  commonly  called  the  Gtemndiye,  has  two  distinct 
Qses:^— 

(1)  Its  predicate  and  attribute  use  as  Participle  or  Adjective  (§  500). 

(2)  Its  use  with  the  meaning  of  the  Gerund  (§  503).  This  may  be  called  its  gerun- 
dive Tiae, 

500.  The  Gerundive  when  used  as  a  Participle  or  an  Adjective 
is  always  passive,  denoting  necessity ^  ohligation^  or  propriety. 

In  this  use  of  the  Gerundive  the  following  points  are  to  be 
observed :  — 

1.  The  gerundive  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  present  and  perfect 
participles,  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun :  — 

fortem  et  cdnservandom  virum  (MU.  104),  a  brave  man,  and  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served, 

gravis  inifbria  facta  est  et  n5n  ferenda  (Flacc.  84),  a  grave  and  intolerable 
wrong  has  been  done, 

2.  The  most  frequent  use  of  the  gerundive  is  with  the  forms  of  esse 
in  the  Second  (or  passive)  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (see  §  196)  :  — 

nOn  agitanda  r6s  erit  (Yerr.  v.  179),  wiU  n^t  the  thing  have  to  be  agitated? 

3.  The  neuter  gerundive  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
may  be  used  impersonally  in  the  second  periphrastic  conjugation. 

With  verbs  that  take  the  dative  or  ablative,  an  object  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  appropriate  case ;  with  transitive  verbs,  an  object  in 
the  accusative  is  sometimes  found :  — 

temporl  serviendom  est  (Fam.  ix.  7.  2),  one  must  obey  the  time. 

legibus  pftiendum  est,  the  laws  muM  be  obeyed. 

fltendum  exercitatiOnibus  modicis  (Cat.  M.  36),  we  mvM  use  moderate  exercise. 

agitandumst  vigilias  (PI.  Trin.  869),  I  have  got  to  stand  guard. 

via  quam  nObIs  ingrediendum  sit  (Cat  M.  6),  the  way  we  have  to  enter. 
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4.  After  verbs  signifying  to  give^  deliver ,  agree  for,  have,  receivey 
undertake^  demand,^  a  gerundive  in  agreement  with  the  object  is  used 
to  express  purpose :  — 

redemptor  qui  columnam  illam  condtizerat  faciendam  (Div.  ii.  47),  the  coti- 
tractor  who  had  undertaken  to  make  that  column.    [The  regular  construc- 
tion with  this  class  of  verbs.] 
aedem  Castoris  habuit  tuendam  (Verr.  ii.  1. 150),  he  had  the  temple  of  Castor 

to  take  care  of, 
nftvls  atque  onera  adterranda  cOr&bat  (id.  v.  146),  Jie  took  care  that  the  ships 
and  cargoes  should  be  kept. 

GERUND 

501.  The  Gerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  Gerundive,  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablati^ioe. 

502.  The  Gerund  expresses  an  action  of  the  verb  in  the  form 
of  a  verbal  noun. 

As  a  noun  the  gerund  is  itself  governed  by  other  words ;  as  a 

verb  it  may  take  an  object  in  the  proper  case :  — 

ars  bene  disteiendi  et  vera  ac  falsa  diiddicandi  (De  Or.  ii.  157),  the  art  of  dis- 
coursing weUj  and  distinguishhig  the  true  and  the  false. 

NoTB.  —  The  Nominative  of  the  gerund  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive.  Thus  in  the 
example  above,  the  verbal  nouns  discoursing  and  distinguishing,  if  used  in  the  nomi- 
native, would  be  expressed  by  the  infinitives  disserere  and  diiudic&re. 

The  Gerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  used  impersonally,  but  retaining  the 
verbal  idea  sufficiently  to  govern  an  object.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  noun 
(cf.  m2tar&t5  opus  est,  §497.  a)  with  a  verbal  force  (cf.istanc  tilctid,  p.  240,  footnote). 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE 

503.  When  the  Gerund  would  have  an  object  in  the  Accusa- 
tive, the  Gerundive^  is  generally  used  instead.  The  gerundive 
agrees  with  its  noun,  which  takes  the  case  that  the  gerund  would 
have  had :  — 

parati5r6s  ad  omnia  periciila  subeunda  (B.  G.  1.  5),  readier  to  undergo  aU 
dangers.  [Here  subeunda  agrees  with  pericula,  which  is  itself  governed 
by  ad.  The  (inadmissible)  construction  with  the  gerund  would  be  ad 
subeundum  pericula ;  ad  governing  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund  governing 
the  accusative  pericula.]    For  details,  see  §§  504-507. 

1  Such  verbs  are  accipiS,  adn5t5,  attribuo,  condficS,  dirS,  dSnStS,  dSposcS,  dS,  divid5, 
d5n5,  Sdic5,  Sdoce5,  ferS,  habeS,  loc5,  mandS,  obiciS,  permittS,  pet5,  p6ii0,  praebeS,  pr0p5n5, 
relinquS,  rog5,  sascipiS,  trftdS,  vove^ 

2  The  gerundive  construction  is  probably  the  original  one. 
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Note  1.— In  this  use  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  are  translated  in  the  same 
way,  but  have  really  a  different  construction.  The  gerundive  is  a  passive  participle, 
and  agrees  with  its  noun,  though  in  translation  we  change  the  voice,  just  as  we  may 
translate  vigiliae  agitandae  sunt  (guard  must  be  kept)  by  I  must  stand  guard. 

NoTB  2.  —  In  the  gerundive  construction  the  verbs  utor,  fraor,  etc.,  are  treated  like 
transitive  verbs  governing  the  accusative,  as  they  do  in  early  Latin  (§  410.  a.  n.  i) ;  as, 
— ad  perfruendas  volupt&tes  (Off.  i.  26) ,  for  enjoying  pleasures, 

a.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  parallel  constructions  of 
Gerund  and  Gerundive :  — 

Gen.  ctosilium  {  ^Jj^^Jndfe  }  ^  ^^"^  ^-^  ^^'""^  ^  ^^• 

Dat.  dat  operam  j  *^*  ^i^'dia  f  ^  <***^^w^  ^  tilling  tJiefldda, 

Aco.Teniuntad|"^P*'*°^7    ]  theu  com  l  ^  "^  "^ 
{  pacem  petendam  J  {to  seek  peace. 

Abl.  terit  tempus  j  ^^^-xj^^  ^^  f  x„«*  [  ^  spends  tim£  in  writing  letters. 

Note  1. — The  gerund  with  a  direct  object  is  practically  limited  to  the  C^enitive  and 
the  Ablative  (without  a  preposition) ;  even  in  these  cases  the  gerundive  is  commoner. 

Note  2.  — The  gerund  or  gerundive  is  often  found  coordinated  with  nominal  con- 
structions, and  sometimes  even  in  apposition  with  a  noun :  — 

(1)  in  for6,  in  curia,  in  amioOrura  pericuHs  prSpulsandis  (Phil.  vii.  7),  in  the  forum, 

in  the  senate-house,  in  defending  my  friends  in  jeopardy. 

(2)  ad  res  diversissimas,  pirendum  atque  imperandum  (Li v.  xxi.  4),  for  the  most 

widely  different  things,  obeying  and  commanding. 

Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

504.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  after 
nouns  or  adjectives,  either  as  subjective  or  objective  genitive :  — 

Vivendi  finis  est  optimus  (Cat.  M.  72),  it  is  the  best  end  of  living.  [Sub- 
jective.] 

neque  consili  habendi  neque  arma  capiendi  spatiO  dat5  (B.  G.  iv.  14),  time  being 
given  neither  for  forming  plans  nor  for  taking  arms.     [Objective.  ] 

nOn  tam  commfltandamm  quam  Svertendarum  rSnun  cupidOs  (Off.  11.  3),  desir- 
ous not  so  much  of  changing  as  of  destroying  the  state.    [Objective.] 

Note  1.  —  In  these  uses  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  are  about  equally  common. 
Note  2.  — In  a  few  phrases  the  Infinitive  is  used  with  nouns  which  ordinarily 
have  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive :  as, — tempus  est  abire,  it  is  tims  to  go. 

a.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  sometimes  takes  a  dirept  object,  espe- 
cially a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  neuter  adjective  used  substantively  :  — 
ntllla  causa  itksta  cuiquam  esse  potest  contr&  patriam  arma  capiendi  (Phil.  li. 
5S),  7U)  one  can  have  a  just  cause  for  taking  up  arms  against  his  country. 
artem  v6ra  ac  falsa  diindicandi  (De  Or.  ii.  167),  the  art  of  distinguishing  true 
from  false. 
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Note  1.  — The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  genmdiye  is  used  (especially  in  later  Latin) 
as  a  predicate  genitive.    When  so  used  it  often  expresses  purpose :  — 

quae  postquam  glOriOsa  modo  neque  belli  patrandl  oOgnOvit  (lug.  88),  when  he 
perceived  that  these  were  only  brilliant  deeds  and  not  likely  to  end  the  war, 
Aegyptum  proficiscitur  cSgnoscendae  antiqait&tis  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  69),  he  sets  ovifor 
Egypt  to  study  old  times, 

b.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  with  causfl  or  grati& 
expresses  purpose  (§  533.  b)  :  — 

pabuland!  aut  frumentandi  causS.  pr5gressl  (B.  C.  i.  48),  having  advanced  for 

the 'purpose  of  collecting  fodder  or  supplies, 
vltandae  suspldonis  causa  (Cat.  i.  19),  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion, 
simulandi  grfttia  (lug.  37),  in  order  to  deceive, 
ezercendke  memoiiae  grUtia  (Cat.  M.  88),  for  the  sake  of  training  the  memory, 

c.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  occasionally  limited  by  a  noun  or 
pronoun  (especially  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  plural)  in  the  objective 
genitive  instead  of  taking  a  direct  object :  — 

rgiciendl  trium  iudicum  potestas  (Verr.  ii.  77),  the  power  ofchaUenging  three 

Jurors  (of  the  rejecting  of  three  jurors), 
so!  colligendi  facult&s  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  the  opportunity  to  recover  themadves. 

Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

505.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  in  a  few 
expressions  after  verbs :  —  ^ 

diem  praestitit  operi  faciendo  (Verr.  ii.  1. 148),  ^  appointed  a  day  for  doing  the 

work. 
praeesse  agro  colendo  (Rose.  Am.  50),  to  take  charge  of  cultivating  the  land, 
esse  solyendS,  to  be  able  to  pay  (to  be  for  paying). 

Note.  —  The  dative  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  is  never  found  in  classic 
Latin,  but  occurs  twice  in  Plautus. 

a.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  after  adjec- 
tives,^ especially  those  which  denote  ^^ness  or  adaptability:  — 

genus  armOrum  aptum  tegendis  corporibus  (Liv.  xxxii.  10),  a  sort  of  armor 

suited  to  the  defence  of  the  body, 
reliqua  tempora  dSmetendis  fructibus  et  percipiendis  accommodftta  sunt  (Cat.  M. 

70),  the  other  seasons  areJUted  to  reap  and  gather  in  the  harvest. 
perferendis  mllitum  masdltis  iddneus  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  23),  suitable  for  tarrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  soldiers. 

Note.  ^  This  construction  is  very  common  in  livy  and  later  writers,  infreqnent 
in  classical  prose. 

1  Such  are  praeesse,  operam  dare,  diem  dicere,  locum  capere. 

3  Such  are  accommod&tus,  aptus,  ineptus,  bonus,  habilis,  idSneus,  pftr,  fitilis,  infttiUa 
But  the  accusative  vdth  ad  is  common  with  most  of  these  (of.  §  385.  a). 
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&.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  is  used  in  certain  legal 
phrases  after  nouns  meaning  officers,  offices,  elections,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  function  or  scope  of  the  office  etc.:  — 

comitia  cdnsalibas  rogandis  (Div.  i.  33),  elections  for  nominating  consuls. 
triumyir  coldnils  dgddcundis  (lug.  42),  a  triumvir  for  planting  colonies. 
triumyirlrelpublicae  constitaendae  (title  of  the  Triumvirate),  triumvirs  (a  com- 
mission of  three)  for  settling  the  government. 

Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

506.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 

after  the  preposition  ad,  to  denote  Purpose  (cf.  §  533):  — 

m6  vocSs  ad  scxibendum  (Or.  34),  you  summ.on  me  to  write. 

yivia  nOn  ad  dSponendam  sed  ad  cdnfirmandatn  audaciam  (Cat.  i.  4),  you  live 

not  to  put  off  but  to  confirm  your  daring. 
nactos  adittls  ad  ea  conanda  (B.  C.  i.  31),  having  found  m^ans  to  undertake 
these  things. 
Note  1. — Other  prepositions  appear  in  this  construction ;  inter  and  ob  a  few  times, 
circft,  in,  ante,  and  a  few  others  very  rarely:  as,  inter  agendum  (Eel.  iz.  24),  while 
driving, 

NoTB  2.— The  Accusative  of  the  gerund  with  a  preposition  never  takes  a  direct 
object  in  classic  Latin. 

Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

507.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  (1) 
to  express  manner}  means^  cause^  etc.;  (2)  after  Comparatives; 
and  (3)  after  the  propositions  ab,  d6,  ex,  in,  and  (rarely)  pr5 :  — 

(1)  multa  pollicendd  persuadet  (lug.  46),  Ae  persuades  by  large  promises, 
Latlne  loquendd  cuivls  p^  (Brut.  128),  egiioZ  to  any  man  in  speaking  Latin, 
his  ipsis  legendis  (Cat.  M.  21),  by  reading  these  very  things. 
obscCLram'atque  humilem  conciendo  ad  86  multitUdinem  (Liv.  i.  8),  calling  to 

them  a  mean  and  obscure  mvUitvde, 

(2)  nallum  officium  referenda  gratia  magis  necessarium  est  (Off.  i.  47),  no  duty 

is  more  important  than  repaying  favors, 
(8)  in  16  gerendft  versari  (Cat.  M.  17),  to  be  employed  in  conducting  affairs. 

Note  1.— The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  also  very  rarely  used 
with  verbs  and  adjectives:  as, — nee  continuandd  abstitit  magistrata  (Liv.  ix.  34),  ^ 
did  not  desist  from  continuing  his  magistrax^. 

Notb  2.  —The  ablative  of  the  gerund  rarely  takes  a  direct  object  in  classic  prose. 

1  In  this  use  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  is,  in  later  writers  nearly,  and  in  mediaeval 
writers  entirely,  equivalent  to  a  present  participle :  as, — cum  una  diSrum  flendC  sSdis. 
•et,  qnidam  miles  generOsus  iixta  earn  equitando  vSnit  (Gesta  Romanorum,  &')  [58]), 
as  one  day  she  sat  weeping,  a  certain  knight  came  riding  by  (compare  §  607,  fourth 
example) .  Hence  come  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  of  the  present  participle  (as  maTi- 
dajidOt  esperando),  the  true  participial  form  becoming  an  adjective  in  those  languages. 
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SUPINE 

508.  The  Supine  is  a  verbal  abstract  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  94.  b),  having  no 
distinction  of  tense  or  person,  and  limited  to  two  uses.  (1)  The  form  in  -urn  is  the 
Accusative  of  the  end  of  motion  (§  428.  i) .  (2)  The  form  in  -fi  is  usually  Dative  of  pur- 
pose (§  382),  but  the  Ablative  was  early  confused  with  it. 

509.  The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express 
purpose.     It  may  take  an  object  in  the  proper  case :  — 

quid  est,  Imusne  sessum  ?  etsi  admonitum  v6nimus  t6,  nOn  fl&git&tom  (De  Or. 

iii.  17),  ?u)w  now,  shall  we  be  seated  f  though  we  have  come  to  remind,  not 

to  entreat  you, 
nfiptom  dare  (coUocare),  to  give  in  marriage, 
vfingrunt  questum  initirias  (Liv.  iii.  25),  they  came  to  complain  of  wrongs, 

NoTB  1. — The  supine  in  -um  is  especially  common  witheS,  and  with  the  passive 
infinitive  iri  forms  the  future  infinitive  passive :  — 

fuere  cives  qui  rem  publicam  perditum  irent  (Sail.  Cat.  36),  there  were  dtizens  wJio 

went  about  to  ruin  the  republic. 
A  sciret  se  trucidatum  M  (Div.  ii.  22),  ^Z"  Ac  (Pompey)  had  known  that  he  was 
going  to  be  murdered,    [Rare  except  in  Cicero.    For  the  more  usual  way  of 
expressing  the  future  passive  infinitive,  see  §  569. 3.  a.] 
Note  2.  —  The  supine  in  -urn  is  occasionally  used  when  motion  is  merely  implied. 

'  510.  The  Supine  in-ti^  is  used  with  a  few  adjectives  and  with 
the  nouns  fSs,  nefite,  and  opus,  to  denote  an  action  in  reference  to 
which  the  quality  is  asserted :  — 

rem  nOn  modo  vlsfl  foedam,  sed  etiam  audita  (Phil.  ii.  63),  a  thing  not  only 

shocking  to  see,  but  even  to  hear  of. 
quaerunt  quid  optimum  facta  sit  (Verr.  ii.  1.  68),  they  ask  what  is  best  to  do. 
8l  hoc  ffis  est  dictfi  (Tusc.  v.  38),  if  this  is  lavoful  to  say. 
yid6tis  nefOs  esse  dicta  miseram  fuisse  tftlem  senecttitem  (Cat.  M.  18),  you 
see  it  is  a  sin  to  say  that  such  an  old  age  was  wretched, 

NoTB  1. — The  supine  in  -S  is  thus  in  appearance  an  Ablative  of  Specification  (§  418) . 

NoTB  2.  —  The  supine  in  -ii  is  found  especially  with  such  adjectives  as  indicate  an 

effect  on  the  senses  or  the  feelings,  and  those  which  denote  ease,  difficulty,  and  the 

like.    But  with  facilie,  difflcilis,  and  iiicuiidas,  ad  with  the  gerund  is  more  common :  — 

nee  visfi  facilis  nee  dictu  adfabilis  ulli  (Aen.  iii.  621),  he  is  not  pleasant  for  any 

m^n  to  look  at  or  address, 
difioilis  ad  distinguendum  similitude  (De  Or.  ii.  212),  a  likeness  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, 
NoTB  3.  —With  all  these  adjectives  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive  in  the  same 
sense:  as,— faciles  aurem  praebSre  (Prop.  ii.  21. 16),  indulgent  to  lend  an  ear, 

NoTB  4.— The  supine  in  -a  with  a  verb  is  extremely  rare:  as,— pudet  dictfi  (Tac. 
Agr.  32),  it  is  a  shame  to  tell,    [On  the  analogy  of  pudendum  dicta.] 

^  The  only  common  supines  in  -fi  are  auditu,  dictii,  factu,  inventn,  memor&tfi,  nitG, 
▼i»a.  In  classic  use  this  supine  is  found  in  comparatively  few  verbs.  It  is  nevez 
followed  by  an  object-case. 
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CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES 

511.  The  Conditional  Sentence  differs  from  other  complex  sentences  in  this,  that 
the  form  of  the  main  clause  (apodosis)  is  determined  in  some  degree  by  the  nature 
of  the  subordinate  clause  (protasis)  upon  the  truth  of  which  the  whole  statement 
depends.  Like  all  complex  sentences,  however,  the  Conditional  Sentence  has  arisen 
from  the  use  of  two  independent  sentence-forms  to  express  the  parts  of  a  thought 
which  was  too  complicated  to  be  fully  expressed  by  a  simple  sentence.  But  because 
the  thoughts  thus  expressed  are  in  reality  closely  related,,as  parts  of  a  single  whole,  the 
sentences  which  represent  them  are  also  felt  to  be  mutually  dependent,  even  though 
the  relation  is  not  expressed  by  any  connecting  word.  Thus,  Speak  the  word :  my  ser- 
vant shall  be  healed  is  a  simpler  and  an  earlier  form  of  expression  than  ff  thou  speak 
the  word,  etc. 

The  Conditional  Particles  were  originally  pronouns  without  conditional  mean- 
ing: thus,  si,  ^,  is  a  weak  demonstrative  of  the  same  origin  as  sic,  so  (sl-oe  like 
hi-ce,  see  §  215.  S),  and  had  originally  the  meaning  of  in  that  way,  or  in  some  way. 
Its  relative  sense  i\f)  seems  to  have  come  from  its  use  with  sic  to  make  a  pair  of  correla- 
tives :  thu^  .  . .  thus  (see  §  512.  6). 

In  its  origin  the  Conditional  Sentence  assumed  one  of  two  forms.  The  condition 
was  from  the  first  felt  to  be  a  condition,  not  a  fact  or  a  command ;  but,  as  no  special 
sentence-form  for  a  condition  was  in  use,  it  employed  for  its  expression  either  a  state- 
ment of /ac«  (with  the  Indicative)  or  a  form  of  mild  command  (the  Subjunctive). 
From  the  former  have  come  all  the  uses  of  the  Indicative  in  protasis ;  from  the  latter 
aU  the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  protasis.  The  Apodosis  has  either  (1)  the  Indicative, 
expressing  the  conclusion  as  a  fact,  and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  express- 
ing it  originally  as /itiMre— and  hence  more  or  less  doub^ul—oi  (2)  the  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  expressing  it  asfutHrum  in  praeterito,^  and  so  unfulfilled 
in  the  present  or  past.  Thus, — ridSs,  mii5re  cachinnd  concatitur,  you  laugh,  he  shaJces 
with  more  boisterous  laughter,  is  the  original  form  for  the  Indicative  in  protasis  and 
apodosis ;  s!  ridSs  oifiginally  means  merely  you  laugh  in  some  way  or  other,  and  so, 
later,  if  you  laugh.  So  rogSs  AristSnem,  neget,  ask  Aristo,  he  would  say  no,  is  the 
original  form  of  the  subjunctive  in  protasis  and  apodosis;  si  roges  would  mean  ask  in 
some  way  or  other.  In  si  rogares,  neg&ret,  the  Imperfect  rogirts  transfers  the  command 
of  rogSs  to  past  time,^  with  the  meaning  suppose  you  had  a^ked,  and  A  would  have  the 
same  meaning  as  before ;  while  negaret  transfers  the  future  idea  of  neget  to  past  time, 
and  means  he  was  going  to  deny.  Now  the  stating  of  this  supposition  at  all  gives 
rise  to  the  implication  that  it  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact, — because,  if  it  were  true, 
there  would  ordinarily  be  no  need  to  state  it  as  a  supposition :  for  it  would  then  be  a 
simple  fact,  and  as  such  would  be  put  in  the  indicative.^    Such  a  condition  or  conclusion 

1  The  futHrum  in  praeterito  is  a  tense  future  relatively  to  a  time  absolutely  paM. 
It  denotes  a  future  act  transferred  to  the  point  of  view  of  past  time,  and  hence  is 
naturally  expressed  by  a  past  tense  of  the  Subjunctive :  thus  dixisset,  he  would  have 
«aid=dictura8  fuit,  he  was  about  to  say  [but  did  not].  As  that  which  looks  towards 
the  future  from  some  point  in  the  past  has  a  natural  limit  in  present  time,  such  a 
tense  (the  imperfect  subjunctive)  came  naturally  to  be  used  to  express  sl  present  con- 
dition purely  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  contrary  to  fact. 

2  Compare  potius  diceret,  he  should  rather  have  said  (§  439.  6). 

•  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  implication  does  not  arise :  as,  — 
dedSiis  centCna  dedissCs,  nil  erat  in  localis  (Hor.  S.  i.  3. 16),  i^  you  *d  given  Mm  a  mil- 
lion,  there  was  nothing  in  his  coffers. 
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(originally  past,  meaning  suppose  you  had  asked  [yesterday],  Tie  was  going  to  deny) 
came  to  express  an  unfulfilled  condition  in  the  present:  suppose  (or  if)  you  were 
now  asking,  he  would  [nowj  deny —just  as  in  English  ought,  which  originally  meant 
owed,^  has  come  to  express  a  present  obligation. 

For  the  classification  of  Conditional  Sentences,  see  §  513. 

PEOTASIS  AKD  APODOSIS 

512.  A  complete  Conditional  Sentence  consists  of  two  clauses, 
the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis. 

The  clause  containing  the  condition  is  called  the  Protasis  ; 
the  clause  containing  the  conclusion  is  called  the  Apodosis  :  — 

1^  qui  exire  volant  [protasis],  cOniv6re  possum  [apodosis]  (Cat.  iL  27),  (f 

any  wish  to  depart^  I  can  keep  my  eyes  shut. 
si  est  in  exsiliO  [protasis],  quid  amplius  postul^tis  [apodosis]  (Lig.  13),  if 

he  tain  exile,  what  more  do  you  ask? 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Apodosis  is  the  main  clause 
and  the  Protasis  the  dependent  clause. 

a.  The  Protasis  is  regularly  introduced  by  the  conditional  particle 

si,  if,  or  one  of  its  compounds. 

Note. — These  compounds  are  sin,  nisi,  etiam  si,  etsi,  tamet^,  tamenetsi  (see  (Condi- 
tional and  Ckmcessive  Particles,  p.  138).  An  Indefinite  Relative,  or  any  relative  or 
concessive  word,  may  also  serve  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause:  see  Conditional 
Relative  Clauses  (§§  519,  542) ;  Concessive  Clauses  (§527). 

h.  The  Apodosis  is  often  introduced  by  some  correlative  word  or 
phrase :  as,  ita,  turn  (rarely  sic),  or  eS  condiciOne  etc.:  — 

ita  enim  senectOs  honesta  est,  si  se  ipsa  defendit  (Cat.  M.  88),  on  this  ctmdi- 

tion  is  old  age  horuyrdble,  if  it  drfends  itself, 
si  quidem  m6  amaret,  turn  istucprSdesset  (Ter.  Eun.  446),  \f  he  loved  me, 

then  this  would  be  profitable, 
sic  scribes  aliquid,  si  vacabis  (Att.  xli.  38.  2),  if  you  are  (shall  be)  at  leisure, 

then  you  wiU  write  something, 

c.  The  Apodosis  is  the  principal  clause  of  the  conditional  sen- 
tence, but  may  at  the  same  time  be  subordinate  to  some  other 
clause,  and  so  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Participle,  an  Infinitive,  or 
a  Phrase :  — 

sepoltilrft  quoque  probibitflil,  nl  r€x  humeri  iussisset  (Q.  C.  viil.  2. 12),  irdendr- 
ing  also  to  deprive  him  of  buriaZ,  unless  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  be 
irderred, 

1  **  There  was  a  certain  lender  which  ought  him  five  hundred  pieces."  —  Tyndat^s 
New  Testament. 
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quod  si  praetere&  nSmO  sequ&tur,  tamen  sS  cum  sOU  decimH  legiOne  itfirom 
[esse]  (B.  G.  i.  40. 14),  but  if  no  one  else  should  follow^  he  would  go  vnth 
the  tenth  legion  alone. 

si  quOs  adyersum  proelium  commoveret,  hds  rei)erlre  posse  (id.  40.  8),  if  the 
loss  of  a  battle  alarmed  any,  they  might  find,  etc. 

Note.  —  When  the  Ai>odo8is  itself  is  in  Indirect  Discourse,  or  in  any  other  depend- 
ent construction,  the  verb  of  the  Protasis  is  regularly  in  the  Subjunctiye  (as  in  the  above 
examples,  see  §  589). 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONDITIONS 

513.  Conditions  are  either  (1)  Particular  or  (2)  General. 

1.  A  Particular  Condition  refers  to  a  definite  act  or  series  of  acts 
occurring  at  some  definite  time. 

2.  A  (General  Condition  refers  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  acts  which 
may  occur  (or  may  have  occurred)  at  any  time. 

514.  The  principal  or  typical  forms  of  Conditional  Sentences 
may  t>e  exhibited  as  follows :  — 

PARTICULAR  CONDITIONS 

A.  Simple  Conditions  (nothing  implied  as  to  fulfilment) 
I*  Present  Time 

.  Present  Indicative  in  both  clauses: — 
ti  adest,  bene  est,  {fJieis  [now]  here,  it  is  well. 

2.  Past  Time 

Imperfect  or  Perfect  Indicative  in  both  clauses:  — 
ti  aderat,  bene  erat,  if  he  was  [then]  here,  it  was  well, 
ti  adfuit,  bene  fait,  if  he  has  been  [was]  here,  it  has  been  [was]  toeO. 

B.  Future  Conditions  (as  yet  unfulfilled) 

1.  More  Vivid 

a*  Future  Indicative  in  both  clauses :  — 
8i  aderit,  bene  erit,  ifJieis  (shaU  be)  here,  it  vnll  be  weU, 

b.  Future  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Future  Indicative  in 
apodosis:  — 

tS.  adfaerit,  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  have  been)  here,  it  wiU  [then]  be  well. 
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2.  Less  Vivid 

a.  Present  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses:  — 

ti  adsit,  bene  sit,  if  he  should  he  (or  were  to  be)  here^  U  would  be  todL 
&.  Perfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Present  Subjunctive  in  apod- 
osis: — 

81  adf uerit,  bene  sit,  if  he  should  he  (should  have  been)  here^  U  wovHd  [then] 
he  well. 

C.  Conditions  Contraby  to  Fact 

z.  Present  Time 

Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses: — 
si  adesset,  bene  esset,  if  he  were  [now]  h^re,  ii  would  he  well  (but  he  is  hot  here). 

2.  Past  Time 

Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses: — 
si  adfuisset,  bene  fnisset,  if  he  had  [then]  heen  here^  U  would  have  been  well 
(but  he  was  not  here).  • 

NoTB.  —  The  use  of  tenses  in  Protasis  is  very  loose  in  English.  Thus  \f  he  is 
alive  now.  is  a  pbbsbnt  condition,  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Present  Indicative ; 
if  he  is  alive  next  year  is  a  futubb  condition,  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Future 
Indicative.  Again,  if  he  were  here  now  is  a  pbbsbnt  condition  contrary  to  fact, 
and  would  be  expressed  by  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive ;  if  lie  were  to  see  me  thtu 
is  a  FXJTUBB  condition  less  vivid,  to  be  expressed  by  the  Present  Subjunctive ;  and  so 
too,  if  you  advised  him,  he  'would  attend  may  be  future  less  vivid.^ 

/>.   GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

General  Conditions  do  not  usually  differ  in  form  from  Particular 
Conditions  (Ay  B,  and  C),  but  are  sometimes  distinguished  in  the 
cases  following :  — 

I.  Present  General  Condition  (Indefinite  Time) 

a.  Present  Subjunctive  second  person  singular  (Indefinite  Subject) 
in  protasis,  Present  Indicative  in  apodosis: — 

si  h5c  dic&s,  cr6ditttr,  if  any  one  [ever]  says  this,  it  is  [always]  heliened. 
h.  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Present  Indicative  in  apodosis: 

•i  quid  dixit,  cr6ditnr,  if  he  [ever]  says  anything,  it  is  [always]  believed. 

1  In  most  English  verbs  the  Preterite  (or  Past)  Subjunctive  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  Preterite  Indicative.  Thus  in  suclwa  sentence  as  if  lie  loved  fUs  father,  Ae 
would  not  say  this^  the  verb  loved  is  really  a  Preterite  Subjunctive,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  the  inflection.  In  the  verb  to  be,  however,  the  Subjunctive  were  has 
been  preserved  and  differs  in  form  from  the  indicative  was. 
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2.  Past  General  Condition  (Repeated  Action  in  Past  Time) 

a.  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis :  — 

8i  quid  dizexat,  credSbatar,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything^  iJt  was  [always]  believed. 

b.  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis,  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis :  — 

si  quid  diceret,  crSdSb&tnr,  if  ke  [ever]  Baid  anything,  it  was  [always] 
helieoed  (=  whatever  he  said  was  always  believed). ^ 

PARTICULAR  CONDITIONS 
Simple  Present  and  Past  Conditions  —  Nothing  Implied 

515.  In  the  statement  of  Present  and  Past  conditions  who9e 
faL%iJty  is  NOT  implied^  the  Present  and  Past  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive are  used  in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis :  — 

si  m  exercitusque  vaMtis,  bene  est  (Fam.  v.  2),  ^  you  and  the  army  are  well, 
it  is  wdL     [Present  Condition.  ] 

haec  igitar,  si  ROmae  es ;  sin  abes,  aut  etlam  si  ades,  haec  negOtia  sic  s6  habent 
(Att.  V.  18),  this,  then,  if  you  are  at  Rome;  but  if  you  are  away — or  even 
if  you  are  there  —  these  matters  are  as  follows,     [Present  Condition.  ] 

si  Caesarem  probatis,  in  m@  offenditis  (B.  0.  11.  32.  10),  if  you  favor  Ccesar, 
you  find  fauU  loith  me.     [Present  Condition.] 

1^  qui  mSlgnIs  ingenils  In  e5  genere  exstiterant,  n5n  satis  GraecOrum  glOriae 
respondSront  (Tusc.  US),  if  any  have  shown  themselves  of  great  genius  in 
that  department,  they  have  failed  to  compete  with  the  glory  of  the  Greeks. 
[Past  General  Condition,  not  distinguished  in  form  from  Particular.] 

accepi  R5m&  sine  epistul^  tu&  fasciculum  litterSrum  in  qu5,  si  modo  valoisti 
et  ROmae  foist!,  Philotlml  dficS  esse  culpam  nOn  tuam  (Att.  v.  17),  I  have 
received  from  Rome  a  bundle  of  letters  withmit  any  from  you,  which,  pro- 
vided you  have  been  weU  and  at  Rome,  I  take  to  be  the  fault  of  PhilotimtLS, 
not  yours.     [Mixed :  Past  condition  and  Present  conclusion.] 

qufts  litterSs,  si  R5mae  es,  vidSbis  put^sne  reddendds  (id.  v.  18),  as  to  this 
letter,  if  you  are  at  Rome^  you  wiU  see  whether  in  your  opinion  it  ought 
to  be  delivered.     [Mixed :  Present  and  Future.] 

8l  nSmO  impetrftvit,  adroganter  rogS  (Lig.  30),  ^ no  one  has  succeeded  in  obtain' 
ing  it,  my  request  is  presumptuous.     [Past  and  Present.] 

1  Cf .  the  Greek  forms  corresponding  to  the  varloas  types  of  conditions :  — 

A.  1.  €l  wpdinrei  roOro,  KokQs  l^x^i.  2.  el  llirpa<rae  roOro,  koKQs  ttx^p. 

B.  1.  ibiv  wpdffffjj  TovTOf  KokQs  l^ei.  2.  tl  irpd<nTOi  roOro^  koKQs  iip  ^x^^ 

C.  1.  tl  dvpoffffe  Todro,  koKQs  hr  ttx^*  2.  el  Irpole  roDro,  KaXQf  Ap  Hffx^' 
D*  1.  idv  rtr  KkiwT'Q^  KoXd^croi.                     2.  <f  rtt  icX^roi,  iKoKi^ero, 
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a.  In  these  conditions  the  apodosis  need  not  always  be  in  the  In- 
dicative, but  may  assume  any  form,  according  to  the  sense :  — 

si  placet  .  .  .  videamus  (Cat.  M.  16),  if  you  please,  let  U8  see.     [Hortatory 

Subjunctive,  §  439.] 
si  nOndum  satis  cernitis,  recordamini  (MiL  61),  if  you  do  not  yet  see  dearly^ 

recoUect     [Imperative.] 
si  quid  habes  certius,  velim  scire  (Att.  iv.  10),  if  you  have  any  trustworthy 
information,  I  shovJd  like  to  know  it.    [Subjunctive  of  Modesty,  §  447. 1.] 

NoTB.  —  Although  the  form  of  these  conditions  does  not  imply  anything  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  supposition,  the  sense  or  the  context  may  of  course  have  some  such  impli- 
cation :  — 

hOHte,  si  in  nostrO  omnium  fletii  nullam  lacrimam  aspeidstis  MilOnis,  hOc  minus 
€0.  parcere  (Mil.  92),  do  not,  if  amid  the  weeping  of  ua  all  you  haoe  seen  no 
tear  [in  the  eyes]  of  Milo,  spare  him  the  less  for  that, 
petimus  a  vObis,  indices,  si  qua  divina  in  tantis  ingeniis  commendatid  dSbet 
esse,  ut  eum  in  vestram  accipiatis  fidem  (Arch.  31),  we  <isk  you,  judges, 
if  there  ought  to  he  anything  in  such  genius  to  recommend  it  to  us  as 
by  a  recommendation  of  t?ie  gods,  that  you  receive  him  under  your  prO" 
tection. 
In  these  two  passages,  the  protasis  really  expresses  cause:  but  the  cause  is  put  by 
the  speaker  in  the  form  of  a  non-committal  condition.    His  hearers  are  to  draw  the 
inference  for  themselves.    In  this  way  the  desired  impression  is  made  on  their  minds 
more  effectively  than  if  an  outspoken  causal  clause  had  been  used. 

Future  Conditions 
616.  Future  Conditions  may  be  more  vivid  or  le%%  vivid. 

1.  In  a  more  vivid  future  condition  the  protasis  makes  a  distinct 
supposition  of  a  future  case,  the  apodosis  expressing  what  will  be  the 
logical  result 

2.  In  a  less  vivid  future  condition,  the  supposition  is  less  distinct, 
the  apodosis  expressing  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  case  supposed. 

a.  In  the  more  vivid  future  condition  the  Future  Indicative  is  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  — 

8&n2bimur,  si  volSmus  (Tusc.  iii.  13),  v)e  shall  be  healed  if  we  wish. 
quod  si  legere  aut  audire  volStis,  .  .  .  reperiStis  (Cat.  M.  20),  if  you  wiU 
[shall  wish  to]  read  or  hear,  you  wiUfind, 

Note. —In  English  the  protasis  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Present  Indicative, 
rarely  by  the  Future  with  shall.  Often  in  Latin  the  Present  Indicative  is  found  in 
the  protasis  of  a  condition  of  this  kind  (cf .  §  468) :  — 

s!  vincimus,  omnia  nobis  tuta  erunt ;  sin  metu  cesserimus,  eadem  ilia  advorsa  fient 
(Sail.  Cat.  6S),ifwe  conquer,  all  things  will  be  safe  for  us;  but  if  loe  yidd 
through  fear,  those  same  things  wUl  become  hostile, 
si  pered,  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit  (Aen.  iii.  606),  if  I  perish,  it  wUl  he 
pleasant  to  fiave  perished  at  the  hands  of  men. 
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b»  In  the  less  vivid  future  condition  the  Present  Subjunctive  is 
used  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  — 

haec  81  tecum  patria  loquatur,  nOnne  impetrftre  dfbeat  (Cat.  i.  19),  if  your 
courdry  ahotUd  thus  apeak  with  you,  ought  she  riot  to  prevail  f 

quod  si  quia  deus  mihi  largiatur,  .  .  .  valdfi  recOsem  (Cat.  M.  83),  but  if  some 
god  were  to  grant  me  this^  I  should  stouUy  refuse. 

NoTB.— The  Present  Subjunctive  sometimes  stands  in  protasis  with  the  Future 

(or  the  Present)  Indicative  in  apodosis  from  a  change  in  the  point  of  view: i 

a  diligenter  attendamus,  inteUegCmus  (Inv.  ii.  44),  if  we  attend  (should  attend) 

car^vlly,  we  shall  understand, 
nisi  hoc  dicat,  "lure  feci,"  nOn  habet  defensiOnem  (id.  i.  18),  unless  he  should 
say  this,  "I  acted  Justifiably,*'  he  has  no  defence, 

c.  If  the  conditional  act  is  regarded  as  completed  before  that  of  the 
apodosis  begins,  the  Future  Perfect  is  substituted  for  the  Future 
Indicative  in  protasis,  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive :  — 

sin  cum  potuerO  nOn  venero,  turn  erit  inimicus  (Att.  ix.  2  jl,  2)^  bat  if  I  do  not 

come  when  I  can,  he  win  he  unfriendly, 
si  &  corOna  relictus  sim,  nOn  queam  dicere  (Brut.  192),  iflshmM  he  deserted 
by  the  circle  of  listeners^  I  should  not  he  able  to  speak. 

Note. — The  Future  Perfect  is  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  future  condition: 
as, — vehementer  milii  gratum  fSceris,  to.  hunc  adulescentem  hiimanitate  tua  compre- 
henderis  (Fam.  xiii.  15),  you  will  do  (will  have  done)  me  a  great  favor,  if  you  receive 
this  young  man  with  your  usual  courtesy, 

d.  Any  form  denoting  or  implying  future  time  may  stand  in  the 
apodosis  of  a  future  condition.  So  the  Imperative,  the  participles  in 
-dus  and  -rus,  and  verbs  of  necessity ,  possibility,  and  the  like :  — 

alios  finis  cdnstituendas  est,  si  prius  quid  maxima  reprehendere  ScipiO  solitus 

sit  dlxerO  (Lael.  69),  another  limit  must  he  set,  if  I  first  state  what  Scipio 

was  wont  most  to  find  favM  with, 
eH  me  praecSperit  fatum,  vOs  mandSsse  mementd  (Q.  C.  ix.  6.  26),  if  fate  cuts 

me  off  too  soon,  do  you  remember  thaJt  I  ordered  this, 
nisi  ocnllSYlderitis  Insidids  MilOnl  &  Cl5di5  fact343,  nee  dSprec&tfii!  somas  nee 

postul&tiiii  (Mil.  6),  unless  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  plots  laid  against 
'  Milo  by  Chdius,  I  shall  neither  beg  nor  demand,  etc. 
nOn  possum  istum  accflsftre,  si  cupiam  (Verr.  iv.  87),  I  cannot  accuse  him,  if 

I  shovM  (so)  desire, 

1  It  often  depends  entirely  upon  the  view  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  and  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  condition,  whether  it  shall  be  stated  vividly  or  not ;  as  in  the 
proverbial  "If  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks  **  the  impossible  condition  is  iron- 
ically put  in  the  vivid  form,  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  some  other  supposed  condi> 
tion  stated  by  some  one  else. 
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e.  Raxely  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used  in  apodosis  with  a  Pres- 
ent or  even  a  Future  (or  Future  Perfect)  in  protasis,  to  represent  the 
conclusion  rhetorically  as  already  accomplished :  — 

si  h5c  bene  fixum  in  animO  est,  yicistis  (Liv.  xxi.  44),  if  this  ia  well  fixed  in 
y<mr  minds,  you  Jiave  conquered,     [For  you  will  have  conquered.'] 

si  eundem  [animum]  habueritis,  vicimas  (id.  zzi  43),  if  you  shall  have  kefpt 
the  same  spirit,  we  have  conquered, 

/.  A  future  condition  is  frequently  thrown  back  into  past  time, 
without  implying  that  it  is  contrary  to  fact  (§  517).  In  such  cases 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used :  — 

n5n  poterat,  nisi  d^certSre  veUet  (B.  C.  iii.  44),  he  was  not  <Me,  unless  he 
wished  to  fight, 

tumulus  appftruit, ...  si  luce  palam  iiStur  hostis  praeventtirus  erat  (Liv. 
xxii.  24),  a  hiU  appeared  ,  ,  ,  if  they  alwuld  go  openly  by  daylight,  the 
enemy  would  prevent  [The  first  two  appear  like  Indirect  Discourse, 
but  are  not.  An  observer  describing  the  situation  in  the  first  example 
as  present  would  say  n5n  potest  nisi  velit  (see  (2),  and  no  indirect  dis- 
course would  be  thought  of.] 

Caesar  si  peteret, . . .  n5n  quicquam  prOficeret  (Hor.  S.  i.  3.  4),  ^  even  Coesar 
were  to  ask,  he  wotUd  gain  nothing,  [Here  the  construction  is  not  con- 
trary to  fact,  but  is  simply  si  petat,  n5n  proficiat,  thrown  into  past  time.] 

Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact 

517.  In  the  statement  of  a  supposition  impliedly  false^  the  Im- 
perfect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used  in  both  protasis  and 
apodosis.^  The  Imperfect  refers  to  present  time^  the  Pluperfect 
to  past:  — 

si  viveret,  verba  6ius  audirStis  (Rose.  Com.  42),  if  he  were  living,  you  would 

hear  his  words,     [Present.] 
nisi  tti  ami8i88§8,  numquam  recSpissem  (Cat.  M.  11),  unless  you  had  lost  U,  I 

should  not  have  recovered  it.     [Past.] 
8l  meum  consilium  valaisset,  tti  hodie  egerSs,  rSs  pUblica  nOn  tot  duc6s  imi- 

sisset  (Phil.  ii.  87),  if  my  judgment  had  prevailed  [as  it  did  not],  you 

would  this  day  be  a  beggar,  and  the  republic  would  not  have  lost  so  mxiny 

leaders.     [Mixed  Present  and  Past.] 

1  The  implication  of  falsity,  in  this  construction,  is  not  inherent  in  the  snbjnno- 
tive ;  but  comes  from  the  tranter  of  a  future  condition  to  pa^t  time.  Thus  the  time 
for  the  happening  of  the  condition  has,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  already  passed ;  so 
that,  if  the  condition  remains  a  condition^  it  must  be  contrary  to  fact.  So  past  forms 
of  the  indicative  implying  a  future  frequently  take  the  place  of  the  subjnnctiye  in 
apodosis  in  this  construction  (see  c,  d,  below,  and  §  511). 
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a.  In  conditions  contrary  to  fact  the  Imperfect  often  refers  to  past 
time,  both  in  protasis  and  apodosis,  especially  when  a  repeated  or  con- 
tinued action  is  denoted,  or  when  the  condition  if  true  would  still  exist : 

A  nihil  litterls  adiuyarentur,  numquam  sS  ad  eS.ruin  studium  contulissent 
(Arch.  16),  if  they  had  not  been  helped  at  oM  by  literature,  they  never 
would  have  given  their  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  [Without  the  condi- 
tion, adiuvabantur.] 

hic  8l  mentis  esset  suae,  ausus  esset  educere  exercitum  (Pison.  50),  if  he  were 
of  sane  mind,  wovM  he  have  dared  to  lead  out  the  army?  [Here  esset 
denotes  a  continued  state,  past  as  well  as  present.] 

nOn  concidissent,  nisi  illud  receptd^ulum  classibus  nostris  patSret  (Verr.  ii. 
8),  [the  power  of  Carthage]  would  not  havefaJXen,  unless  that  sUxtion  hud 
been  [constantly]  open  to  our  fleets.    [Without  the  condition,  pat9hat.] 

b.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contraiy  to  fact  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Indicative  may  be  used  to  express  what  was  intended,  or  likely, 
or  already  begun.  In  this  use,  the  Imperfect  Indicative  corresponds 
in  time  to  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect 
Indicative  to  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive :  — 

81  licitum  esset,  matrCs  yeniSbant  (Verr.  v.  129),  the  mothers  were  coming  if 

it  had  been  aUowed, 
in  amplexQs  flliae  ruSbat,  nisi  Ilct0r6s  obstitissent  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  82),  he  was 

abotit  rushing  into  his  daughter's  arms,  unless  the  lictors  had  opposed, 
lam  ttita  tenSbam,  nl  gens  cr^delis  ferrO  inyftsisset  (Aen.  vi.  858),  I  was  just 

reaching  a  place  of  safety,  had  not  the  fierce  people  attacked  me. 

Note  1. — Here  the  ai>odo8is  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical.  Thus, — matres  venie- 
bant  (et  vCniBsent),  t?ie  matrons  were  coming  (and  would  have  kept  on)  if,  etc. 

Note  2. — Witiii  paene  (and  sometimes  prope),  almost,  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used 
in  the  apodosis  of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact:  as,  — pOns  iterpaene  hostibus 
dedit,  ni  tlnus  vir  fuisset  (Liv.  ii.  10),  the  bridge  had  almost  given  a  passage  to  the 
foe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  hero, 

€•  Verbs  and  other  expressions  denoting  necessity,  propriety,  possi- 
bility, duty,  when  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to 
fact,  may  be  put  in  the  Imperfect  or  Perfect  Indicative. 

Such  are  oportet,  decet,  debed,  possum,  necesse  est,  opus  est,  and  the  Sec- 
ond Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — ^ 

nOn  potoit  fieri  sapiens,  nisi  nfttus  esset  (Fin.  ii.  108),  ?ie  could  not  have  become 

a  sage,  if  lie  had  not  been  bom, 
81  prlvatus  esset  h5c  tempore,  tamen  is  erat  dSligendus  (Manil.  60),  if  he  were 
at  this  time  a  private  citizen,  yet  he  ought  to  be  appointed, 

1  Observe  that  all  these  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  futurity  (cf .  p.  328,  footnote). 
Thus,  decet  m6  [hodiC]  ire  crils,  means  it  is  proper  for  me  [to-day]  to  go  to-morrow ; 
and,  decSbat  mS  [hen]  ire  hodiS,  it  was  proper  for  me  [yesterday]  to  go  to-day,  usually 
with  the  implication  that  I  have  not  gone  as  I  was  bound  to  do. 
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quod  esse  caput  debSbat,  si  prob&rl  posset  (Fin.  iv.  23),  voihaJt  ought  to  he  the 

main  poini^  if  U  cotUd  be  proved. 
si  ita  put&sset,  certe  opt&bilius  MilOnl  fait  (Mil.  31),  ^  Ae  ?iad  thought  <o,  surely 

it  would  have  been  prrferablefor  MiXo, 

NoTS  1.  — In  Present  conditions  the  Imperfect  Sabjonctiye  (oportiret,  possem,  etc.) 
is  the  role,  the  Indicative  being  rare ;  in  Past  conditions  both  the  SubjonctiYe  (osoally 
Pluperfect)  and  the  Indicative  (osnally  Perfect)  are  common. 

For  pir  erat,  melius  fait,  and  the  like,  followed  by  the  infinitive,  see  §  521.  K. 

NoTB  2. — The  indicative  constmction  is  carried  still  farther  in  poetry:  as, — A 
nOn  aliom  iactaret  odOrem,  laaras  erat  (Greorg.  iL  133),  U  were  a  laurel,  but  for  giving 
out  a  different  odor. 

d.  The  participle  in  -fims  with  etam  or  ful  may  take  the  place  of 
an  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condi- 
tion contrary  to  fact :  — 

quid  enim  fatfiram  fait  [=  fuisset],  si  .  .  .  (liv.  iL  1),  wihatwould  Aooe  hap- 
pened iff  etc. 

relictfixi  agrOs  erant,  nisi  ad  eOs  Metellus  litterSs  mlsisset  (Yerr.  liL  121),  thejf 
would  have  abandoned  their  fields^  if  Metellus  had  not  sent  them  a  letter, 

neqae  ambigitur  qoln  ...  id  factOias  faerit,  si .  •  •  (Liy.  IL  1),  nor  is  there 
any  question  that  he  would  have  done  it,  if,  etc.     [Direct :  ftdsset.] 

adeO  par&ta  seditiO  f uit  ut  OthOnem  rapturi  faerint,  nl  incerta  nocUs  timois- 
seDt  (Tac.  H.  i  26),  so  far  advanced  was  the  conspiracy  that  they  would 
have  seized  upon  Otho,  had  they  not  feared  the  hazards  of  the  night  [In 
a  main  clause :  rapaissent,  ni  timaissent] 

e.  The  Present  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  in  the 
protasis  and  apodosis  of  conditions  contrary  to  fact :  — 

nl  comes  admoneat,  ininat  (Aen.  vi.  293),  had  ru>t  his  companion  warned  Aim, 
he  would  have  rushed  on.  [Cf .  tu  si  hic  sis,  aliter  senti&s  (Ter.  And.  810), 
if  you  were  in  my  place,  you  would  think  differently.'] 

NoTB  1. — This  is  probably  a  remnant  of  an  old  constmction  (see  next  note). 

NoTB  2. — In  old  Latin  the  Present  Subjunctive  (as  well  as  the  Imperfect)  is  used 
in  present  conditions  contrary  to  fact  and  tiie  Impeif ect  (more  rarely  the  Pluperfect) 
in  past  conditions  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
like  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  once  denoted  past  time,  even  in  conditional  sentences. 
Gradually,  however,  in  conditional  sentences,  the  Present  Subjunctive  was  restricted 
to  the  less  vivid  future  and  the  Imperfect  (in  the  main)  to  the  present  contrary  to  fact, 
while  the  Pluperfect  was  used  in  past  conditions  of  this  nature.  The  old  construction, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  retained  as  an  archaism  in  poetry. 

/•  In  Plautus  and  Terence  absque  mS  (tS^  etc.)  is  sometimes  used  to 
introduce  conditions  contrary  to  fact :  — 

absque  t6  esset,  hodiS  nusquam  vlverem  (PI.  Men.  1022),  if  it  were  not  for 

you,  I  should  not  be  alive  to-day. 
absque  eO  esset,  rScte  ego  mihi  vidissem  (Ter.  Ph.  188),  if  it  had  not  been  for 

him,  I  shmdd  have  looked  out  for  myself. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

518.  General  Conditions  (§  513. 2)  have  usually  the  same  forms 
as  Particular  Conditions.  But  they  are  sometimes  distinguished 
in  the  following  cases :  — 

a.  The  Subjunctive  is  often  used  in  the  second  person  singular,  to 

denote  the  act  of  an  indefinite  subject  (you  =  any  one).     Here  the 

Present  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  may  stand  in  the  apodosis :  — 

-^ta  hflm&iia  prope  ntl  ferrum  est :  si  ezercefis,  conteritor ;  si  nOn  exercefis, 

tamen  rObigO  interfidt  (Cato  de  M.),  human  life  is  very  like  iron:  if 

you  use  U^  it  wears  away;  if  you  don^t  use  H^  rust  stiU  destroys  it, 

yirtHtem  neces&^iO  gloria,  etiamsi  tH  id  nOn  agSs,  cdnseqnitor  (Tusc.  i.  91), 

glory  necessarily  follows  virtue^  even  if  that  is  not  one^s  aim, 
si  prohibita  imptine  transcendeiis,  neque  metus  ultra  neque  pudor  est  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  54),  if  you  once  overstep  the  bounds  with  impunity,  there  is  no 
fear  or  shams  any  more. 

5.  In  a  general  condition  in  present  time,  the  protasis  often  takes 
the  Perfect  Indicative,  and  the  apodosis  the  Present  Indicative.  For 
past  time,  the  Pluperfect  is  used  in  the  protasis,  and  the  Imperfect  in 
the  apodosis :  — 

si  qnOs  aliqua  parte  membrOrum  infttills  notavSrant,  necarl  iubent  (Q.  C.  ix. 
1.  25),  if  they  [ever]  mxirlc  any  ivfirm  in  any  part  of  their  limbs,  they 
[always]  order  them  to  be  put  to  death.  [Present.] 
Bl  a  persequendO  hostis  dSterrSre  neqaiyerant,  ab  tergO  circamyenigbant  (lug. 
50),  if  [ever]  tJiey  were  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pursuing,  they 
[always]  surrounded  them  in  the  rear.     [Past.] 

e.  In  later  writers  (rarely  in  Cicero  and  Caesar),  the  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used  in  protasis,  with  the  Imperfect  In- 
dicative in  apodosis,  to  state  a  repeated  or  customary  action  in  past 
time  (Iterative  Subjunctive): — 

si  quis  a  dominO  prehenderStar,  concursfL  militum  Sripigbator  (6.  C.  iii.  110), 
if  any  (runaway)  was  arrested  by  his  master,  he  was  (always)  rescued  by 
a  mob  of  soldiers.- 
acctbsatOres,  si  facultas  incideret,  poenis  adfidSbantar  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  30),  the 

accusers,  wJienever  opportunity  offered,  were  visited  with  punishment. 
a  quis  collegam  appeliasset,  ab  eO  ita  discSdebat  ut  paeniteret  nOn  priOris 
dCcretO  stetisse  (Liv.  iii.  36.  8),  if  any  one  appealed  to  a  colleague,  he 
[always]  came  off  in  such  case  that  he  repented  not  having  submitted  to 
the  decree  of  the  former  decemvir.  [Cf .  SCcratfis,  quam  s6  cumque  in 
partem  dedisset,  omnium  fait  facile  prlnceps  (De  Or.  iii.  60),  in  whatever 
direction  Socrates  turned  himself,  he  was  (always)  easUy  the  foremost  (if 
^  in  any,  etc.).] 
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Conditional  Relative  Clauses 

519.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative 
Adverb  may  express  a  condition  and  take  any  of  the  construc- 
tions of  Protasis^  (§  514):  — 

qui  enim  vitiis  modum  adponit,  is  partem  suscipit  vitiOrum  (Tusc.  iv.  42),  he 

who  [only]  sets  a  limit  to  favMs,  takes  up  the  side  of  the  fauUs.     [=81 

qois  adppnit.     Present,  nothing  implied.] 
qui  mentiri  solet,  peier&re  cOnsuevit  (Rose.  Com.  46),  whoever  is  in  the  habit  of 

lying i  is  accustomed  to  swear  falsely.    [=  ti  qois  solet.    Present,  nothing 

implied.] 
quicquid  potuit,  potuit  ipsa  per  s6  (Leg.  Agr.  i.  20),  whatever  povoer  she  hadj 

she  had  by  herself,     [=  si  quid  potuit.     Past,  nothing  implied.] 
quod  qui  faciet,  nOn  aegritHdine  s5lum  yac&bit,  sed,  etc.  (Tusc.  iv.  38),  and 

he  who  does  (shall  do)  this^  will  he  free  not  only^  etc.     [=  si  quis  fadet. 

Future,  more  vivid.] 
quisquis  h&c  venerit,  v&pul9,bit  (PI.  Am.  309),  whoever  comes  here  shaU  get  a 

thrashing,     [=  si  quis  vSnerit.     Future,  more  vivid.] 
qu6  volSs,  sequar  (Clu.  71),  whithersoeoer  you  wish  (shall  wish),  I  wiU  follow. 

[=  si  qu6  volSs.    Future,  more  vivid.] 
pliilosophia,cui  qui  paieat,omne  tempus  aetS^tissine  molesti&possit  degere(Cat. 

M.  2),  philosophy^  which  if  any  one  should  obey^  he  would  be  able  to  spend 

his  whole  life  witTumt  vexation.     [=  si  quis  pareat.    Future,  less  vivid.] 
qnaecumque  v5s  causa  hUc  attulisset,  laetarer  (De  Or.  ii.  15),  I  shotUd  be  glad, 

whatever  cause  had  brought  you  here  (i.e.  if  any  other,  as  well  as  the  one 

which  did).     [=  si .  .  .  attulisset.     Contrary  to  fact] 

The  relative  in  this  construction  is  always  indefinite  in  meaning j 
and  very  often  in  form. 

520.  The  special  constructions  of  General  Conditions  are  some^ 
times  found  in  Conditional  Relative  Clauses :  — 

1.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis 
with  the  Indicative  of  a  general  truth  in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  a) :  — 

,  bonus  tantum  modo  sSgnior  fit  ubi  neglegas,  at  mains  improblor  (lug.  31.  28), 
a  good  man  merely  becomes  less  diligent  when  you  don't  watch  him,  but  a 
bad  man  becomes  more  shameless.    [Present  General  Condition.] 

2.  The  Perfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  the  protasis  and  the 
Present  or  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  h) :  — 

cum  htic  vSni,  h5c  ipsum  nihil  agere  m6  delectat  (De  Or.  ii.  24),  wJienever  I 
come  here,  this  very  doing  nothing  delights  me  (whenever  I  have  come, 
etc.).     [Present  General  Condition.] 

^  As  in  the  Greek  1%  hv,  Srap,  etc. ;  and  in  statutes  in  English,  where  the  phrases 
if  any  person  shall  and  whoever  shall  are  used  indifferently. 
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com  rosam  viderat,  turn  incipere  v6r  aibitr&bfltor  (Verr.  ▼.  27),  wTieneoer  Tie 
saw  (had  seen)  a  rose,  then  he  thought  spring  was  beginning.  [Past 
General  Condition.] 

3.  In  later  writers  (rarely  in  Cicero  and  Caesar)  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis  and  the  Imperfect  Indicative 
in  the  apodosis  (§  518.  e) :  — 

qM  ImbScillitas  mftteriae  postol&re  Yid$i§ttir,  pilae  intezponuntor  (B.  C.  ii. 
16),  wherever  the  weakness  of  the  timber  seemed  to  require,  piles  were  jmi 
between,    [Past  General  Condition :  intezponanttir  =  intezpon^bantor.] 

qodcumque  s3  intolisset,  victOriam  secum  trahebat  (Liv.  yi.  8),  wherever  he 
advanced,  he  carried  victory  with  him.     [Past  General  Condition.] 


Condition  Disguised 

521.  In  many  sentences  properly  conditional,  the  Protasis  is 
not  expressed  by  a  conditional  clause,  but  is  stated  in  some  other 
form  of  words  or  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  thought. 

a.  The  condition  may  be  implied  in  a  Clause,  or  in  a  Participle, 
Noun,  Adverb,  or  some  other  word  or  phrase :  — 

facile  m6  paterer — illO  ipsd  itidice  qnaerente — prO  Sex.  R(ysciO  dicere  (Rose. 

Am.  86),  I  should  readily  aUow  myself  to  speak  fw  Bosdus  if  that  very 

judge  were  conducting  the  trial,    [Present  contrary  to  fact :  si  quaereret, 

paterer.] 
nOn  mihi,  nisi  admonitd,  vSnisset  in  mentem  (De  Or.  ii.  180),  it  would  not  have 

come  into  my  mind  unless  [I  had  been]  reminded,     [Past  contrary  to 

fact:  nisi  admonitus  essem.] 
nfiUa  alia  gSns  tanta  m5le  cladis  nOn  obmta  esset  (Liv.  xxii.  64),  there  is  no 

other  people  that  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  such  a  weight  of  disaster. 

[Past  contrary  to  fact :  si  alia  foisset.] 
nemO  ninquam  sine  mSgnft  spe  immortaJit&tis  s€  prO  patri&  offerret  ad  mortem 

(Tusc.  i.  32),  no  one,  without  great  hope  of  immortality,  would  ever  expose 

himself  to  death  for  his  country,    [Present  contrary  to  fact :  nisi  magnam 

spem  haberet.] 
quid  hunc  pauc5rum  annCrum  accessiS  iuvftre  potuisset  (Lael.  11),  what  good 

could  the  addition  of  a  few  years  have  done  him  (if  they  had  been  added)  ? 

[Past  contrary  to  fact :  si  accessissent.] 
quid  igitur  mihi  ferSrum  laniatus  oberit  nihil  sentienti  (Tusc.  i.  104),  what 

harm  will  the  mangling  by  wHd  beasts  do  me  if  I  don't  fed  anything 

(feeling  nothing)  ?     [Future  more  vivid :  si  nihil  sentiam.] 
indtftta  semel  prOclIvI  l&bui^tur  sustin€rlque  ntlllO  mod0  i)ossunt  (id.  iv.  42), 

if  once  given  a  pu^h,  they  slide  down  rapidly  and  can  in  no  way  be 

checked,     [Present  GtenenJ :  to.  incitata  sunt.] 
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Note. — In  several  phrases  denoting  necessity,  propriety,  or  the  like,  the  Imper- 
fect, Perfect,  or  Plaperfeot  Indicative  of  esse  is  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  condition 
contrary  to  fact,  the  protasis  being  implied  in  a  subject  infinitive  (cf .  517.  c) :  — 

quantO  melius  fnerat  prdmissum  ndn  esse  servatum  (Off.  iii.  94),  how  much  better 
would  it  have  been  if  the  promise  had  not  been  kept !    [prOmissom  .  .  . 
servatum  =  ^  prOmissum  nOn  esset  servatum.] 
moii  piaecl&nim  fuit  (Att.  viii.  2.  2),  it  would  have  been  honorable  to  die. 
sed  erat  aequins  Triarium  aliqnid  de  dissensiOne  nostra  iudicare  (Fin.  ii.  119),  but  it 
would  be  more  equitable  if  Triarius  passed  judgment  on  our  dispute.    [Tri- 
arium iiidicare  =  si  Triarius  iudicaret.] 
satins  fait  amittere  nulites  (Inv.  ii.  73),  it  would  have  been  better  to  lose  tl»  soldiers, 
[amitteressi  amisisset.] 

b»  The  condition  may  be  contained  in  a  wish  (  Optative  Subjunctive)^ 
or  expressed  as  an  exhortation  or  command  {Hortatory  Subjunctive 
or  Imperative) :  — 

Qtinam  quidem  foisseml  molestns  nCbls  nOn  esset  (Fam.  zii.  3),  I  wish  I 
had  been  [chief] :  he  would  not  now  be  troubling  ua  (i.e.  if  I  had  been). 
[Optative  Subjunctive.] 

n&tfLram  expellas  fnTC&,  tamen  flsque  recorret  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  10. 24),  drive  out 
nature  with  a  pitchfork,  stiU  she  wiU  ever  return.     [Hortatory.] 

rogSs  enim  AristOnem,  neget  (Fin.  iv.  69),  for  ask  Aristo,  he  would  deny. 

manent  ingenia  senibos,  modo  peimaneat  stadium  et  industria  (Cat.  M.  22), 
old  men  keep  their  mental  powers,  only  let  them  keep  their  zeal  and  dili- 
gence (§  528.  N.).     [Hortatory.] 

toUe  banc  opIniOnem,  lactam  sastaleris  (Ttisc.  i.  30),  remove  this  notion,  and 
you  wiU  have  done  away  with  grief,     [Imperative.] 

NoTB. — The  so-called  Concessive  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  n8  often  has  the  force 
of  protasis  (§  527.  a.  n.)  :  as, — ut  enim  ratiOnem  Plat5  nullam  adferret,  ipsa  auct5ritate 
me  frangeret  (Tusc.  i.  49),  even  if  Plato  gave  na  reasons,  [still]  fie  would  overpower 
me  by  his  mere  authority. 

€•  Karelj  the  condition  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  clause: 
rides :  m^5re  cachinnO  concutitor  (lav.  iii.  100),  you  laugh;  lie  shakes  with 

louder  laughter  (=  if  yoa  laugh,  he  shakes), 
commovg :  sentiSs  (Tusc.  iv.  54),  stir  him  up,  [and]  you^Ufind,  etc. 
dS  paupertate  agitor :  multl  patieutes  pauperis  commemorantar  (id.  uL  67), 
we  speak  of  poverty;  many  patient  poor  are  mentioned. 

For  Conditional  Relative  Clauses,  see  §§  519,  520. 

Condition  Omitted 

522.  The  Protasis  is  often  wholly  omitted,  but  may  be  inferred 
from  the*  course  of  the  argument :  — 

poterat  Sextilius  imptine  negftre :  quis  enim  redargueret  (Fin.  IL  55),  SextUvus 
might  have  denied  with  impunity;  for  who  would  prove  him  wrong  (if  he 
had  denied)? 
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a»  In  expressions  signifying  necessity,  propriety,  and  the  like,  the 
Indicative  maj  be  used  in  the  apodosis  of  implied  conditions,  either 
future  or  contrary  to  fact :  — 

quod  contra  decuit  ab  illO  meam  [corpus  cremftrl]  (Cat.  M.  84),  whereas  on 

the  other  hand  mine  ought  to  have  been  burnt  hy  him, 
nam  n6s  decSbat  dommn  lflg6re  ubi  esset  aliquis  in  ItLcem  editos  (Tosc.  i. 

116),  for  it  were  fitting  for  us  to  m&um  the  house  where  a  man  has  been 

bom  (but  we  do  not). 
quantO  melius  fnerat  (Off.  iii.  04),  how  much  better  it  would  have  been, 
illud  erat  aptius,  aeqirum  cuique  concMere  (Fin.  iy.  2),  it  would  be  more  ft, 

ting  to  yield  each  one  his  rights, 
ipsum  enim  ezspectSre  mfignam  fait  (Phil.  ii.  103),  woM  it  have  been  a  great 

matter  to  wait  for  the  man  hims^f 
loDgmn  est  ea  dicere,  sed  .  .  .  (Sest  12),  it  would  be  tedious  to  teU,  etc. 

[Future.] 

NoTB  1. — In  this  construction,  the  Imperfect  Indicative  refers  to  present  time; 
the  Pluperfect  to  simple  pc»^  time,  like  the  Perfect.  Thus  oportStMit  means  it  ought 
to  be  [now],  but  is  not;  oportaerat  means  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not. 

Note  2. — In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  sav  whether  a  protasis  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  not  (see  third  example  above). 

Complex  Conditions 

523.  Either  the  Protasis  or  the  Apodosis  may  be  a  complex  idea 
in  which  the  main  statement  is  made  with  expressed  or  implied 
qualifications.  In  such  cases  the  true  logical  relation  of  the 
parts  is  sometimes  disguised :  — 

8l  quia  hOmm  dixisset ...  si  verbum  d6  r6  ptlblicS.  fScisset .  .  .  multa  pltLra 
dizisse  quam  dixisset  puts,r6tur  (Rose.  Am.  2),  if  any  of  these  had  spoken^ 
in  case  he  had  said  a  word  about  politics  he  would  be  thought  to  have  said 
much  m,ore  than  he  did  say,  [Here  the  apodosis  of  dixisset  is  the  whole 
of  the  following  statement  (si .  .  .  putiliStor),  which  is  itself  conditioned 
by  a  protasis  of  its  ovm :  si  verbum,  etc.]. 

quod  si  in  hOc  mundO  fieri  sine  deO  n5n  potest,  n6  in  sphaerS  quidem  eOsdem 
mOtlls  sine  dIvInO  ingeniC  potuisset  imitftrl  (Tusc.  i.  GS),  now  if  that  can- 
not be  done  in  this  universe  without  divine  agency,  no  more  could  [Archi- 
medes] in  his  orrery  have  imitated  the  same  revolutions  without  divine 
genius,  [Here  si  potest  (a  protasis  with  nothing  Implied)  has  for  its 
apodosis  the  whole  clause  which  follows,  but  potuisset  has  a  contrary- 
to-fact  protasis  of  its  own  implied  in  sine  .  .  .  ingeni5.] 

peream  male  si  nOn  optimum  erat  (Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  6),  confound  me  (may  I 
perish  wretchedly)  if  it  would  nH  be  better,  [Here  peream  is  apodosis  to 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  while  the  true  protasis  to  optimum  erat,  contrary 
to  fact,  is  omitted.] 
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Clauses  of  Comparison  (Condasion  Omitted) 

524.  Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison  take  the  Subjunctive, 
usually  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  unless  the  sequence  of  tenses 
requires  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect. 

Such  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  comparative  particles  tamqoam, 
tamquam  si,  quasi,  ac  si,  ut  si,  velut  si  (later  velut),  poetic  ceu  (all  mean- 
ing ds  if),  and  by  quam  si  {than  if) :  — 

tamquam  clausa  sit  Asia  (Fam.  xii.  9),  as  if  Asia  were  closed. 
tamquam  si  claudus  aim  (PI.  Asin.  427),  jiist  as  if  I  were  lame. 
ita  hOs  [houOres]  petunt,  quasi  honeste  yizexint  (lug.  85),  they  seek  them 

(offices)  jusb  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably. 
quasi  v6r5  nOn  specie  visa  iOdicentur  (Acad.  ii.  68),  as  if  forsooth  visible  things 

were  not  judged  by  their  appearance. 
similiter  facis  ac  si  m6  rogSs  (N.  D.  ilL  8),  yon  do  exactly  a^  if  you  aiked  me. 
crfLdelitfttem  horrerent  velut  sT  c5ram  adesset  (B.  G.  1.  32),  they  dreaded  his 

criLeUy  (they  said),  as  if  lie  were  present  in  person. 
hic  ingentem  pUgnam  cemimus  ceu  cetera  nusquam  bellaforent  (Aen.  ii.  438), 

here  we  saw  a  great  battle^  as  if  there  were  no  fighting  elsewhere,     [But 

sometimes  with  the  indicative  in  poetry,  as  id.  v.  88.] 
magis  &  me  abesse  videbftre  quam  si  domi  esses  (Att.  vL  6),  you  seemed  to 

be  absent  from  me  more  than  if  you  were  at  heme. 

Note  1. — These  subjonctiye  clauses  are  really  future  conditions  with  apodosis 
implied  in  the  particle  itself.  Thus  in  tamquam  si  claudus  sim  the  protasis  is  introduced 
by  81,  and  the  apodosis  implied  in  tamquam. 

NoTB  2. — The  English  idiom  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  (contrary  to  fact)  with  these  particles ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  different 
in  the  two  languages.  Thus  the  second  example  above  is  translated  Jt<a^  a»  if  I  were 
lamCt — as  if  it  were  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact;  but  it  really  mesjisjtut  as 
[it  would  he]  if  I  shoiUd  [at  some  future  time]  be  lams,  and  so  is  a  less  vivid  future 
condition  requiring  the  Present  Subjunctive.  Similarly  quasi  honestS  Tizerint,  as  if 
they  had  lived  honorably,  is  really  as  [they  would  do  in  the  future]  if  they  should  have 
lived  fionorably  and  so  requires  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  516.  c). 

o.  Even  after  a  primary  tense,  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive {contrary  to  fact)  is  often  used  in  conditional  clauses  of 
comparison :  — 

aequ€  a  te  petO  ac  si  mea  negGtia  essent  (Fam.  ziii.  43),  I  entreat  you  as  much 

as  if  it  were  my  own  business. 
§ius  negOtium  sic  velim  suscipias  ut  si  esset  rCs  mea  (id.  vii.  20.  1),  I  would 
have  you  undertake  his  business  as  though  it  were  my  affair. 

NoT8. — The  practice  differs  with  the  different  particles.  Thus  in  Cicero  a  clause 
with  tamquam  or  quasi  almost  always  observes  the  sequence  of  tenses,  but  with  quam  d 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  is  the  rule. 
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Use  of  si  and  its  Compounds 

525.  The  uses  of  some  of  the  more  common  Conditional  Parti- 
cles may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

a.  Si  is  used  for  ajfflmuUive,  nisi  (ni)  and  si  n6n  for  negative  con- 
ditions. 

1.  With  nisi  (generally  unless)  the  apodosis  is  stated  as  universally  true 
except  in  the  single  case  supposed,  in  which  case  it  is  (impliedly)  not  true :  — 

nisi  ConOn  adest,  maereO,  unless  Conon  is  here^  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  am  always  in 
a  state  of  grief  except  in  the  single  case  of  Conon's  presence,  in  which 
case  I  am  not). 

2.  With  SI  n5n  (if  not)  the  apodosis  is  only  stated  as  true  in  the  (negative) 
case  supposed,  but  as  to  other  cases  no  statement  is  made  :  — 

8i  ConOn  nSn  adest,  maereO,  if  Conon  is  not  here,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  mourn  in 
the  single  case  of  Conon's  absence,  nothing  being  said  as  to  other  cases 
in  which  I  may  or  may  not  mourn). 

NoTB. — It  often  makes  no  difference  in  which  of  these  forms  the  condition  is 
stated. 

3.  Sometimes  nisi  si,  except  if,  unless,  occurs :  — 

nOlI  putftre  me  ad  quemquam  longiOrSs  epistulfts  scrlbere,  nisi  si  quis  ad  m6 
pliira  scripsit  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  .  .  .  except  in  case  one  writes  more  to  me. 

Note.  — Ni  is  an  old  form  snryiying  in  a  few  conventional  phrases  and  reappear- 
ing in  poets  and  later  writers. 

b.  Nisi  v6r5  and  nisi  forte  regularly  introduce  an  objection  or  excep- 
tion ironically,  and  take  the  Indicative :  — 

nisi  vSr5  L.  Caesar  cradelior  visus  est  (Cat  iv.  13),  unless  indeed  Lucius 

CcBsar  seemed  too  cruel. 
nisi  forte  volnmns  EpictLr60rum  opiniOnem  sequi  (Fat.  37),  unless,  to  be  sure, 

we  choose  to  follow  the  notion  of  the  Epicureans. 

NoTB.  — This  is  the  regular  way  of  Introdncing  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  Latin. 
Nisi  alone  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense:  as, — nisi  finum  hOc  fadam  ut  in  pnteO 
cenam  coqnant  (PI.  Anl.  365),  unless  I  do  this  one  thing,  [make  them]  cook  dinner 
in  the  well.  * 

c.  Sive  (sen)  . .  .  sive  (sen),  whether . . .  or,  introduce  a  condition 
in  the  form  of  an  alternative.  They  may  be  used  with  any  form  of 
condition,  or  with  different  forms  in  the  two  members.  Often  also 
they  are  used  without  a  verb :  — 

nam  ill5  locO  libentissimg  sole5  Gtl,  sive  quid  mCcum  ipse  cOgitO,  sive  quid 
scrlbO  aut  legO  (Legg.  ii.  1),  for  I  enjoy  myself  most  in  that  place,  whether 
I  am  thinking  by  myself,  or  am  either  writing  or  reading. 

NoTB. — Siye ...  sen  and  sen  . . .  dve  are  late  or  poetic. 
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d.  Sin,  but  if,  often  introduces  a  supposition  contraxy  to  one  that 
precedes :  — 

accusatior  Ulum  d6fendet  si  poterit ;  sm  minus  poterit,  negabit  (Inv.  ii.  88), 
the  accuser  will  defend  him  if  he  can  ;  but  if  he  cannot^  he  wUX  deny, 

e.  Nisi  is  often  used  loosely  by  the  comic  poets  in  the  sense  of  onlj/ 
when  a  negative  (usually  nesdS)  is  expressed,  or  easily  understood,  in 
the  main  clause :  — 

nesciO :  nisi  m6  dixisse  n6minl  cert0  sci0  (Ter.  Ph.  962),  I  don't  know :  onJIy 
I  am  8ure  that  I  havenH  told  anybody, 

CONCESSIVE  CLAUSES 

526 .  The  concessiye  idea  is  rather  vague  and  general,  and  takes  a  variety  of  forms, 
each  of  which  has  its  distinct  history.  Sometimes  concession  is  expressed  by  the  Hor- 
tatory Subjunctive  in  a  sentence  grammatically  independent  (§  440) »  but  it  is  more 
frequently  and  more  precisely  expressed  by  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by  a  con- 
cessive particle.  The  concessive  force  lies  chiefly  in  the  Conjunctions  (which  are 
indefinite  or  conditional  in  origin),  and  is  often  made  clearer  by  an  adversative  par- 
ticle (tamen,  certg)  in  the  main  clause.  As  the  Subjunctive  may  be  used  in  independ- 
ent clauses  to  express  a  concession,  it  is  also  employed  in  concessive  clauses,  and 

>  somewhat  more  frequently  than  the  indicative. 

527.  The  Particles  of  Concession  (meaning  although^  granting 
that)  are  quamvis,  ut,  licet,  etsi,  tametsi,  etiam  si,  quamqaam,  and  com. 

Some  of  these  take  the  Subjunctive,  others  the  Indicative,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  clause  which  each  introduces. 

a.  Quamvis  and  ut  take  the  Subjunctive :  — 
quamvis  ipsi  Infantas  sint,  tamen  .  . .  (Or.  IQ),  however  tjicapable  of  ^;>eaking 

they  themselves  may  be,  yet,  etc. 
quamvis  scelerSti  ill!  fuissent  (De  Or.  1.  23Q),  however  guilty  they  might  have 

been. 
qnam^  cOmis  in  amicis  tuendls  fnerit  (Fin.  ii.  80),  amiable  as  he  may  have 

been  in  keeping  his  friends, 
ut  nSminem  alium  xogSsset  (Mil.  46),  even  if  lie  had  asked  no  other, 
Qt  enim  nOn  efacids  quod  vis,  tamen  mors  at  malum  nOn  sit  efficiSs  (Tusc.  L 

16),  for  even  if  you  do  not  accompli^  what  you  wish,  stiU  you  wW,  prove 

that  death  is  not  an  evil, 
ut  ratiOnem  PlatO  nUllam  adfexret  (id.  i.  49),  though  Plato  adduced  no  reasons. 

NoTB.  ~  Quamvis  means  literally  cw  much  as  you  wiil.  Thus  in  the  first  example 
above,  let  them  be  as  incapable  as  you  will,  stUl,  etc.  The  subjunctive  with  quamvis 
is  hortatory,  like  that  with  n6  (§  440) ;  that  with  at  (at  ndn)  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

5,  Licet,  although,  takes  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive :  — 
Ucet  omnSs  mihi  terrOrSs  perlcalaque  impendeant  (Bosc.  Am.  81),  thaugk  aU 
ierroTB  ami  periU  should  menace  me. 
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Note.  —  Licet  is  properly  a  verb  in  the  present  tense,  meaning  it  is  granted.  Hence 
the  subjunctive  is  by  the  sequence  of  tenses  limited  to  the  Present  and  Perfect.  The 
concessive  clause  with  licet  is  hortatory  in  origin,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  substan- 
tive clause  serving  as  the  subject  of  the  impersonal  verb  (§  565.  n.  i). 

€•  Etsiy  etiam  si,  tametsi,  even  if,  take  the  same  constructions  as  si 
(see  §  514) :  — 

et^  abest  m&tOrit&s,  tamen  nOn  est  inatile  (Fam.  vi.  18.  4),  though  ripeness 

of  age  is  wanting,  yet  it  is  not  useless,  etc. 
etsi  nmnquam  dubium  fuit,  tamen  perspiciO  (id.  v.  10),  although  it  has  neeer 

been  doubtful,  yet  I  perceive,  etc. 
etsi  statueram  (id.  v.  5),  though  I  had  determined, 
etsi  nihil  aliud  abstolissStis,  tamen  contentas  vOs  esse  oportebat  (SuU.  90), 

even  if  you  had  taken  away  nothing  else,  you  ought,  to  have  been  satisfied' 
etiam  ai  quod  scrib&s  n5n  habSbis,  sci^bitO  tamen  (Fam.  xvi.  26),  even  if  you 

[shall]  Jiave  nothing  to  torite,  still  write, 
sed  ea  tametsi  v5s  parvi  pend§b&tis  (Sail.  Cat.  62.  0),  but  although  you  regarded 

those  things  as  of  smaU  account, 

NoTB  1.  — Tamet^  with  the  subjunctive  is  very  rare. 

Note  2. — A  protasis  with  sS.  often  has  a  concessive  force:  as, — ego,  A  essent  ini- 
micitiae  mihi  cum  0.  Caesare,  tamen  hoc  tempore  rei  publicae  cOnsulere  •  • .  deberem 
(Prov.  Cons.  47),  as  for  me,  even  if  I  had  private  quarrels  with  Cwsar,  it  would  stUl 
be  my  duty  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  state  at  this  crisis, 

d*  Quamquam^  although,  introduces  an  admitted  fa^  and  takes  the 
Indicative :  — 

omnibus  —  qnamquam  mit  ipse  suls  cl34ibus  — pestem  dSnfUitiat  (Phil.  ziv. 
8),  though  he  is  breaking  down  under  his  disasters,  stiU  he  threatens  aU 
with  destruction, 

NoTB.  — Qnamquam  more  commonly  means  and  yet,  introducing  a  new  proposition 
in  the  Indicative:  as,— quamqoam  haec  quidem  iam  tolerabilia  vidCbantur,  eta,  etc. 
(Bill.  76),  and  yet  these,  in  truth,  seemed  now  bearable,  though,  etc. 

e.  The  poets  and  later  writers  frequently  use  quamvis  and  quam- 
qoam  like  etsi,  connecting  them  with  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunc- 
tive, according  to  the  nature  of  the  condition :  — 

qnamquam  movSrStur  (Liv.  xxxvi.  84),  although  he  was  moved, 

PolliO  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rOstica,  mOsam  (Eel.  iii.  84),  PoUio  loves 

my  muse,  though  she  is  rustic, 
qoamvis  pervSnerfls  (Liv.  ii.  40),  though  you  had  come, 

/.  Ut,  as  J  with  the  Indicative,  may  be  equivalent  to  a  concession : 
vfirum  ut  errare  potuisti,  sic  dCcipI  t6  nOn  potuisse  quis  nOn  videt  (Fam.  x. 
20.  2),  suppose  you  could  have  been  mistaken,  who  does  not  see  that  you 
cannot  have  been  deceived  in  this  way  f 

For  com  concessive,  see  §  549 ;  for  qo!  concessive,  see  §  535.  e.  For  concession  ex- 
pressed by  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  (negative  n6),  see  §  440. 
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CLAUSES  OF  PROVISO 

528.  Dam,  modo,  dummodo,  and  tantum  ut,  introducing  a  Proviso, 

take  the  Subjunctive.    The  negative  with  these  particles  is  nS : 

Oderint  dum  metoant  (Off.  i.  97),  let  them  Jiate,  if  only  they  fear, 

yalettLdO  modo  bona  sit  (Brut.  64),  provided  the  health  be  good. 

dummodo  inter  m€  atque  te  mtirus  intersit  (Cat.  L  10),  provided  only  the  waU 

(of  the  city)  is  between  us, 
tantum  nt  sdant  (Att.  xvi.  11.  1),  provided  only  they  know. 
modo  ne^sit  ex  pecudum  genere  (Off.  L  106),  provided  [in  pleasure]  he  be 

nx)t  of  the  herd  of  cattle. 
id  laciat  saepe,  dam  nS  lassus  fiat  (Cato  B.  B.  v.  4),  let  him  do  this  often, 
m  provided  he  does  not  get  tired. 

dummodo  ea  (seven tds)  nS  vaiiStor  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1. 20),  provided  only  U  (strictness) 

be  not  allowed  to  swerve. 
tantum  nS  noceat  (Ov.  M.  iz.  21),  only  letUdono  harm. 

Note. — The  Subjunctive  with  modo  is  hortatory  or  optative;  that  with  dum  and 
dummodo,  a  development  from  the  use  of  the  Snb  junctive  with  dam  in  temporal  dauses, 
§  653  (compare  the  colloquial  so  long  as  my  health  is  good,  I  don't  care). 

a.  The  Hortatoiy  Subjunctiye  without  a  particle  sometimes  ex- 
presses a  proviso :  — 

sint  Maecen&t€s,  nOn  d^erunt  MarOnes  (Mart.  viiL  66.  6),  so  there  be  Mcece- 
nases,  Virgils  will  not  be  lacking. 

5.  The  Subjunctive  with  ut  (negative  n6)  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note a  proviso^  usually  with  ita  in  the  mam  clause :  — 

probata  condiciO  est,  sed  ita  at  ille  praesidia  dSdOceiet  (Att  vii.  14. 1),  t^ 
terms  were  approved,  but  only  on  condiUon  that  he  should  withdraw  the 
garrisons. 
Note. — This  is  a  development  of  the  construction  of  Characteristic  or  Besnlt. 
For  a  clause  of  Characteristio  expressing  Proviso,  see  §  635.  d. 

CLAUSES  OF  PURPOSE  (FINAL  CLAUSES) 

529.  The  Subjunctive  in  the  clause  of  Purpose  is  Tiertatory  in  origin,  coming 
through  a  kind  of  indirect  discourse  construction  (for  which  see  §592).  Thus,  misit 
16g&t<Ss  qui  dicerent  means  he  sent  ambassadors  who  thotdd  say,  i.e.  who  were  directed 
to  say  ;  in  the  direct  orders  the  verb  would  be  dicite,  which  would  become  dicant  in  the 
Indirect  Discourse  of  narrative  (§  588)  or  dicerent  in  the  past  (cf.  hortatory  subjunctive 
in  past  tenses,  §  439.  b).  The  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  nS  is,  iuvgeneral,  similar  in 
origin. 

530.  A  clause  expressing  purpose  is  called  a  Final  Clause. 

531.  Final  Clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut  (uti), 
negative  nC  (ut  ii6),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Adverb :  — 
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1.  Pure  Clauses  of  Purpose,  with  ut  (uti)  or  n6  (ut  n6),  express  the 
purpose  of  the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause :  — 

ab  arfttrO  abdOxerunt  Cincinnatum,  ut  (iictatx)r  esset  (Fin.  ii.  12),  tliey  brought 

Cincinnatua  from  the  plough  tJuU  he  might  be  dictator. 
at  aint  auxiliO  suls,  subsistont  (B.  C.  i.  80),  they  hoM  in  order  to  support  (be 

an  aid  tx))  their  own  men. 
nS  milites  oppidum  inramperent,  portas  obstruit  (id.  i.  27),  he  barricaded  the 

gates,  in  order  that  the  aoldiera  might  not  break  into  the  town. 
acSlSa  parftri  iubet,  ne  quam  facultatem  dimittat  (id.  i.  28),  he  orders  scaling^ 

ladders  to  be  got  ready,  in  order  not  to  let  slip  any  opportunity. 
at  ne  sit  impOne  (Mil.  31),  tfiat  it  be  not  with  impunity. 

Note  1. — Sometimes  the  conjunction  has  a  correlative  (ide5,  idcircd,  e5  consiliS,  etc.) 
in  the  main  clause  (cf .  §  561.  a) :  — 

legum  idcircd  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  simus  (Clu.  146), /or  this  reason  we  are  subject 

to  the  laws,  that  we  may  be  free. 
cOpias  transduxit  c6  cSnsiliS,  ut  castellum  expttgnaret  (cf.  B.  G.  ii.  9),  he  led  the 
troops  across  with  this  design — to  storm  the  fort. 
NoTB  2. — Ut  n6n  sometimes  occurs  in  clauses  of  purpose  when  n5n  belongs  to  some 
particular  word :  as,— ut  plQra  n5n  dicam  (Manil.  44),  to  avoid  unnecessary  talk. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun qui  or  a  relative  adverb  (ubi,  unde,  qu5,  etc.).  The  antecedent 
is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause:  — 

mittitur  L.  D6cidius  Saxa  qui  loci  naturam  perspiciat  (B.  C.  i.  66),  Lucius 

Decidius  Saxa  is  sent  to  examine  the  ground  (who  should  examine,  etc.). 
scilbebat  OratiOnes  quas  alii  dicerent  (Brut.  206),  he  wrote  speeches  for  other 

men  to  deliver. 
eO  exstlnctO  fore  unde  discerem  n^minem  (Cat.  M.  12),  that  when  he  was  dead 

there  would  be  nobody  from  whom  (whence)  I  could  learn. 
huic  n6  ubi  consisteret  quidem  contra  t6  locum  reliquistl  (Quinct.  73),  you 

have  left  him  no  ground  even  to  make  a  stand  against  you. 
habsbam  quo  cdnfugerem  (Fam.  iv.  6.  2),  I  had  [a  retreat]  whither  I  might  flee. 

NoTB.— In  this  construction  qui=ut  is  (etc.),  ubi  =  ttt  ibi,  and  so  on  (§  537.  2). 

a.  The  ablative  quO  (=  ut  eO)  is  used  as  a  conjunction  in  final 
clauses  which  contain  a  comparative :  — 

comprimere  eOram  audaciam,  qu5  facilius  cSterOrum  animi  fiangerentar 
(Fam.  XV.  4.  10),  to  repress  their  audacity,  that  the  spirit  of  the  others  ^ 
might  be  broken  more  easily  (by  which  the  more  easily). 

Ubertate  Gsus  est,  qu5  impunius  dicax  esset  (Quinct.  11),  h£  took  advantage 
of  liberty^  that  he  might  bluster  with  more  impunity. 

NoTS. — OccasionaUy  qu5  introduces  a  final  clause  that  does  not  contain  a  compara- 
tive :  as,  —  L.  SuUa  exercitum,  qu5  sibi  fidum  faceret,  luxuriOse  habuerat  (SaU.  Gat.  11), 
Lucius  Sulla  had  treated  the  army  luxuriously ,  in  order  to  make  it  devoted  to  him. 

For  qudminos  (=ut  e5  minus)  after  verbs  of  hindering,  see  §  558.  b. 
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532.  The  principal  clause,  on  wiuch  a  final  clause  depends,  is 
often  to  be  supplied  from  the  context :  — 

ac  n6  longum  sit .  .  .  iiissimus  (Cat.  iii.  10),  and,  not  to  be  tediotta,  we  orderedy 
etc.     [Strictly,  in  order  not  to  be  tediovs,  I  say  we  ordered,] 

sed  at  ad  Dionysium  redeftmus  (Tusc.  y.  63),  but  to  return  to  Dionysius, 

sed  ut  eOdem  revertar,  causa  haec  fuit  timOris  (Fam.  vi.  7.  3),  bvt,  to  return 
to  the  same  point,  ihis  was  the  cause  of  fear, 

satis  incOnsIderatI  fuit,  ne  dicam  aud^is  (Phil.  xiii.  12),  it  was  the  a^  of  one 
rash  enough,  ru>t  to  say  daring. 

Note  1.  — By  a  similar  ellipsis  the  Subjunctiye  is  used  withn6diim  (sometimes  nS), 
stiU  less,  not  to  mention  that :  — 

nSdum  salvi  esse  possimus  (Glu.  95),  much  less  could  we  be  safe, 

nSdum  isti  nOn  statim  conquisituri  sint  aliquid  sceleris  et  flagiti  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.  97), 

far  more  will  they  hunt  up  at  once  some  sort  of  crime  and  scandal. 
nSdom  in  man  et  yia  sit  facile  (Fam.  xvi.  8),  stUl  less  is  it  easy  at  sea  and  on  a 

journey, 
quippe  secandae  res  sapientium  animOs  fatigant;  nS  ill!  comiptis  mOribos  yie- 
tOriae  tcmperlrent  (Sail.  Cat.  11),  for  prosperity  overmasters  the  soul  even 
of  the  wise;  much  less  did  they  with  their  corrupt  morals  put  any  check  on 
victory. 
Note  2. — With  nSdum  the  yerb  itself  is  often  omitted:  as, — aptins  hiimamtati 
tuae  quam  tota  Peloponn6sus,  nCdum  Patrae  (Fam.  vii.  28.  1),  Jitter  for  your  r^ne- 
ment  than  all  Peloponnesus,  to  say  nothing  of  PatrsB. 

For  Substantiye  Clauses  inyolyingpuiyo^e,  see  §§  663-666. 

633.  The  Purpose  of  an  action  is  expressed  in  Latin  in  various 
ways ;  but  never  (except  in  idiomatic  expressions  and  rarely  in 
poetry)  by  the  simple  Infinitive  as  in  English  (§  460). 

The  sentence,  they  came  to  seek  peace,  may  be  rendered  — 

(1)  yfingrunt  ut  pOcem  peterent.     [Final  clause  with  ut  (§  631.  1).] 

(2)  yfinSrunt  qui  pd<;em  peterent.     [Final  clause  with  Relatiye  (§  631.  2).] 

(3)  [yenSrunt  ad  petendum  pacem.]    Not  found  with  transitiye  yerbs  (§  606, 

N.  ^),  but  cf.  ad  p&rendom  senHtoi.     [Gerund  with  ad  (§  606).] 

(4)  v6n6runt  ad  petendam  pScem.     [Gerundive  with  ad  (§  606).] 

(6)  yenSrunt  p^cem  petendl  caus&  (grfttift).  [Gen.  of  Grerund  with  caasi 
(§604.6).] 

(6)  y^nerunt  pScis  petendae  causft  (gratis).     [Gen,  of  Gerundiye  with  caoaft 

(§604.6).] 

(7)  v6n6runt  pScem  petitGrl.     [Future  participle  (§  499.  2) ;  in  later  writers.] 

(8)  yCnCrunt  pS<2em  i)etitum.     [Supine  in  -urn  (§  509).] 

These  forms  are  not  used  indifferently,  but  — 

a.  The  usual  way  of  expressing  purpose  is  by  ut  (negative  n6), 
unless  the  purpose  is  closely  connected  vnth  some  one  wordy  in  whi(di 
case  a  relative  is  more  common:  — 
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I6gftt5s  ad  Damnorlgein  mittont,  at  eO  deprec&tOre  &  SSquanls  impetrftrent 
(B.  G.  i.  9),  tfiey  send  envoys  to  Dumnorix,  in  order  through  his  interces- 
sion to  obtain  (this  favor)  from  the  Sequani. 

mllites  misit  ut  eOs  qui  fugerant  persequerentur  (id.  y.  10),  he  sent  the  sol- 
diers to  follow  up  those  who  had  fled. 

CtiriO  praemittit  equit€s  qui  primum  impetum  sustineant  (B.  C.  ii.  26),  Curio 
sends  forward  cavalry  to  withstand  the  first  attack, 

5.  The  (jl^ruiid  and  (jl^rundive  constructions  of  purpose  are  usually 
limited  to  short  expressions,  where  the  literal  translation,  though  not 
the  English  idiom,  is  nevertheless  not  harsh  or  strange. 

c.  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose  only  with  verbs  of  motion, 
and  in  a  few  idiomatic  expressions  (§  509). 

€f .  The  Future  Participle  used  to  express  purpose  is  a  late  con- 
struction of  inferior  authority  (§  499.  2). 

For  the  poetical  Infinitive  of  Poipose,  see  §  460.  c.  For  the  Present  Participle  in 
a  sense  approaching  that  of  purpose,  see  §  490.  3. 

CLAUSES  OF  CHAHACTERISTIC 

634.  The  relative  clause  of  Characteristic  with  the  Suhjunctive  is  a  development 
peculiar  to  Latin.  A  relative  clause  in  the  Indicative  merely  states  something  as  a 
fact  which  is  true  of  the  antecedent;  a  characteristic  clause  (in  the  Subjunctive) 
d^nes  the  antecedent  as  a  person  or  thing  of  such  a  character  that  the  statement 
made  is  true  of  him  or  it  and  of  all  others  belonging  to  the  same  class.  Thus, — ndn 
potest  exercitom  is  continSre  imperator  qui  sS  ipse  non  continet  (indicative)  means  simply, 
that  commander  who  does  not  (as  a  fact)  restrain  himself  cannot  restrain  his  army ; 
whereas  n5n  potest  exercitum  is  continSre  imperator  qui  sS  ipse  n5n  contineat  (subjunctive) 
would  mean,  that  commander  who  is  not  such  a  man  as  to  restrain  himself^  etc., 
that  is,  who  is  not  characterized  by  self-restraint. 

This  construction  has  its  origin  in  the  potential  use  of  the  subjunctive  (§446). 
Thus,  in  the  example  just  given,  qui  sS  ipse  n5n  contineat  would  mean  literally,  w?io 
would  not  restrain  himself  (in  any  supposable  case),  and  this  potential  idea  passes 
over  easily  into  that  of  general  quality  or  characteristic.  The  characterizing  force 
is  most  easily  felt  when  the  antecedent  is  indefinite  or  general.  But  this  usage  is 
extended  in  Latin  to  cases  which  differ  but  slightly  from  statements  of  fact,  as  in 
some  of  the  examples  below. 

The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  to  express  Result  comes  from  its  use  in  Clauses  of 
Characteristic.  Thus,  non  sum  ita  hebes  at  haec  d!cam  means  literally,  I  am  not  dvll 
in  the  manner  (degree)  in  which  I  should  say  this^  hence,  I  am  not  so  didl  as  to  say 
•  this.  Since,  then,  the  characteristic  often  appears  in  the  form  of  a  supposed  result, 
the  construction  readily  passes  over  into  Pure  Result,  with  no  idea  of  characteristic ; 
as, — tantos  in  curii  cUmor  factus  est  at  populas  concarreret  (Verr.  ii.  47),  such  an  outcry 
was  made  in  the  senate-house  that  the  people  hurried  together, 

535.  A  Relative  Clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often  used  to 
indicate  a  characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  especially  where  the 
antecedent  is  otherwise  wndefined :  — 
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neque  enim  tu  is  es  qui  nescifts  (Fam.  v.  12. 6),  for  you  are  not  such  a  one  as 

not  to  know.     [Here  is  is  equivalent  tx)  such,  and  is  defined  only  by  the 

relative  clause  that  follows.] 
multa  dicunt  quae  vix  intellegam  (Fin.  iv.  2),  they  say  many  things  wh4ch 

(such  as)  I  hardly  understand. 
paci  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidi^rum  semper  est  c5nsalendam  (Off.  L  36), 

we  must  always  aim  at  a  peace  which  sliaU  haxe  no  plots. 

a.  A  Eelative  Clause  of  Characteristic  is  used  after  general  expres- 
sions of  existence  or  nonrexistence,  including  questions  which  imply 
a  negative. 

So  especially  with  sunt  qui,  there  are  [some]  who;  quia  est  qui,  who 
is  there  who  ?  — 

sunt  qui  discessum  animi  &  corpore  patent  esse  mortem  (Tusc.  i.  18),  there  are 

some  who  think  that  the  departure  of  soul  from  body  constitutes  death, 
erant  qui  censerent  (B.  C.  ii.  30),  there  were  some  who  were  of  the  opinion,  etc. 
erant  qui  Helvidium  miserarentur  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  29),  there  were  some  who 

pitied  Hdmdius.     [Cf.  est  cum  (n.  8,  below).] 
quis  est  qui  id  n5n  maximis  efferat  laudibus  (Lael.  24),  who  is  there  that  does 

not  extol  it  with  the  highest  praise  f 
nihil  video  quod  timeam  (Fam.  ix.  16.  3),  I  see  nothing  to  fear, 
nihil  est  quod  adventum  nostrum  extimescas  (Fam.  iz.  26.  4),  there  is  no  rear 

son  why  you  should  dread  my  coming, 
onde  agger  comportarX  posset  nihil  erat  rellqnum  (B.  C.  ii.  16),  there  was  noth- 
ing 10  from  which  an  embankment  could  he  got  together. 

Note  1. — After  general  negatives  like  n6m5  est  qui,  the  Subjunctive  is  regular; 
after  general  afiirmatives  like  sunt  qui,  it  is  the  prevailing  construction,  but  the  Indio* 
ative  sometimes  occurs ;  after  multi  (non  null!,  qoidam)  sunt  qui,  and  similar  expres- 
sions in  which  the  antecedent  is  partially  defined,  the  choice  of  mood  depends  on  the 
shade  of  meaning  which  the  writer  wishes  to  express :  — 

sunt  bSstiae  quaedam  in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  virtutls  (Fin.  v.  38),  thsre  are 

certain  animals  in  which  there  is  something  like  virtue. 
But, — invent!  multi  sunt  qui  vitam  profundere  prO  patria  pariti  essent  (Off.  i.  84), 
many  were  found  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  ready  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  country. 
Note  2. — Characteristic  clauses  with  sunt  qui  etc.  are  sometimes  called  Belative 
Clauses  with  an  Indefinite  Antecedent,  but  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Indefinite  Relative  m  protasis  (§  520). 

Note  3. — The  phrases  est  cum,  fuit  cum,  etc.  are  used  like  est  qui,  sunt  qui:  as, — 
ac  fuit  cum  mihi  quoque  initium  requiescendi  fore  iustum  arbitrarer  (De  Or.  i.  1),  and^ 
there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  a  beginning  of  rest  would  bej'ustifiable  on  my  part, 

6.  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  may  follow  flnus  and  sOlus : 
nil  admlrari  prope  res  est  una  solaque  quae  possit  f acere  et  servare  beStum 

(Hor.  £p.  i.  6.  1),  to  wonder  at  nothing  is  almost  the  sole  and  otdy  thing 

that  can  make  and  keep  one  happy. 
sdlus  es  cuius  in  Victoria  ceciderit  n6m0  nisi  armatus  (Deiot.  84),  you  are  the 

only  man  in  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen  unless  armed. 
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e.  A  clause  of  Eesult  or  Characteristic  with  qaam  ut,  qaam  qal 
(rarely  with  quam  alone),  may  be  used  after  comparatives :  — 

CanachI  signa  rigidiSia  sunt  quam  nt  imitentor  veritfttem  (Brut.  70),  the  statues 

of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stifEer  than  that  they  should). 

maiSrSs  arborSs  caedSbant  quam  quia  ferre  miles  poaaet  (Liv.  zxxiu.  6),  they  cut 

trees  too  large  for  a  soldier  to  carry  (larger  than  what  a  soldier  could  carry). 

NoTB. — This  constniction  corresponds  in  sense  to  the  English  too  . . .  to, 

d.  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  may  express  restriction  or 
proviso  (cf .  §  62%,  b)  :  — 

quod  aciam,  so  far  as  I  know  (lit.  as  to  what  I  know). 

CatOnis  Gr&tiGnes,  qufta  quidem  invSneiim  (Brut.  65),  the  speeches  of  CatOy  at 

least  such  as  I  have  discovered, 
servuB  est  n6mG,  qui  modo  tolerftbill  condiciOne  ait  servittltis  (Cat.  iv.  16), 

there  is  not  a  slave,  at  least  in  any  tolerable  condition  of  slavery. 

e.  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  may  express  catise  or  conces- 
sion:— 

peccSsse  mihi  videor  qui  a  t6  diaceaseiim  (Fam.  xvi.  1),  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  done  vjrong  because  I  have  left  you,     [Causal.  ] 

virum  simplicem  qui  nOs  nihil  cSlet  (Or.  230),  O  guileless  man,  who  hides  nothr 
ing  from  us  I    [Causal.] 

egomet  qui  sSrG  6raec3s  litterSs  attigisaem,  tamen  complarSs  Athenis  dies 
sum  commoratus  (De  Or.  i.  82),  I  mysdf,  though  I  began  Greek  literature 
late,  yet,  etc.  (lit.  [a  man]  who,  etc.).     [Concessive.] 

Note  1. — In  this  use  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  com  is  etc.   It  is  often  preceded 
by  nt,  utpote,  or  qnippe :  — 

nee  consul,  nt  qui  id  ipsum  quaesisset,  moram  certaminl  fecit  (liv.  zlii.  7),  nor 
did  t?ie  consul  delay  the  fight,  since  he  had  sought  that  very  thing  (as  [being 
one]  who  had  sought,  etc.). 
Lftdus,  fr&ter  dius,  utpote  qui  peregrS  d6pflgii&rit,  familiam  dflcit  (Phil.  y.  30), 
Lucius,  his  brother,  leads  his  household,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man  who  has 
fought  it  out  abroad, 
conTlTia  cum  patre  nOn  inibat,  quippe  qui  n6  in  oppidum  quidem  nisi  perraiO 
veniret  (Rose.  Am.  52),  he  did  not  go  to  dinnerparties  with  his  father,  since 
he  did  not  even  come  to  town  except  very  rarely, 
NoTB  2. — The  Relative  of  Cause  or  Concession  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  Charac- 
teristic construction.    The  quality  expressed  by  the  Subjunctiye  is  connected  with  the 
action  of  the  main  verb  either  as  cavse  on  account  of  which  (since)  or  as  hindrance 
in  spite  of  which  (although). 

/•  Digntts,  indigntts,  apttts,  idOneas  take  a  subjunctive  clause  with 
a  relative  (rarely  ut).     The  negative  is  nCn :  — 

digna  in  quibua  SlabOrftrent  (Tusc.  i.  1),  (things)  worth  spending  their  toU  on 

(worthy  on  which  they  should,  etc.). 
dIgna  res  est  ubi  ta  nervOs  intend&a  tu5s  (Ter.  Eun.  312),  t?ie  affair  is  worthy 
tfyour  stretching  your  sinews  (worthy  wherein  you  should,  etc.). 
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idOneus  qui  impetret  (Manil.  67),  fit  to  obtain, 

indlgnl  ut  redimeremur  (Liv.  xzii.  50.  17),  unworthy  to  be  ransomed. 

Note  1.  — This  construction  is  sometimes  explained  as  a  relatiye  clause  of  purpose, 
but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  characteristic. 

Note  2.  —  With  dignus  etc.,  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive:  — 
fOns  rivO  dare  n5men  idOneus  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  16. 12),  a  source  fit  to  give  a  name  to  a 

stream. 
aetas  mollis  et  apta  re^S  (Ov.  A.  A.  1. 10),  a  tim£  of  life  soft  and  easy  to  be  guided, 
vivere  dignus  eras  (Ov.  M.  x.  633),  you  were  worthy  to  live, 

CLAUSES   OF  RESULT  (CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES) 

536.  The  Subjunctive  in  Consecutive  Clauses  is  a  development  of  the  use  of  that 
mood  in  Clauses  of  Characteristic  (as  explained  in  §  534). 

537.  Clauses  of  Result  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut,  so 
that  (negative,  ut  nOn),  or  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  relative  adverb. 

1.  Pure  Clauses  of  Result,  with  ut  or  ut  n5n,  express  the  result  of 
the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause :  — 

tanta  vis  probitatis  est  ut  earn  in  hosts  diligamus  (Lael.  29),  so  great  is  the 

power  of  goodness  thai  we  love  it  even  in  an  enemy. 
pugnatur  acriter  ad  novissimum  agmen,  ade5  ut  paene  terga  conyertant 

(B.  C.  i.  80),  there  is  sJiarp  fighting  in  the  rear,  so  (to  such  a  degree)  that 

they  almost  take  flight. 
multa  rumor  adfingebat,  ut  paene  bellum  cOnfectum  videretur  (id.  i.  63), 

rumor  added  many  false  reports,  so  that  the  war  seemed  almost  ended, 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun qui  or  a  relative  adverb  (ubi,  unde,  qu5,  etc.).  The  antecedent  is 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

The  Relative  in  this  construction  is  equivalent  to  ut  with  the  corre- 
sponding demonstrative :  —  qui  =  ut  is  (etc.),  ubi  =  ut  ibi,  and  so  on : 
nam  est  innocentia  affecti5  tS.lis  animi  quae  noceat  n€minl  (Tusc.  iii.  16), /or 

innocence  is  such  a  quality  of  mind  as  to  do  harm  to  no  one, 
sunt  alias  causae  quae  plftne  efficiant  (Top.  69),  there  are  other  causes  such  as 

to  bring  to  pass. 
ntllla  est  celeritas  quae  possit  cum  animi  celeritate  contendere  (Tusc.  i.  43), 

tJiere  is  no  swiftness  which  can  compare  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mind, 
quis  navigftvit  qui  non  s6  mortis  pericul5  committeret  (Maml.  31),  who  went  to 

sea  who  did  not  incur  the  peril  of  death  f 

NoTB  1. — Since  the  relative  clause  of  Result  is  a  development  from  the  relative 
clause  of  Characteristic  (§  534),  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  construc- 
tions. In  doubtful  cases,  it  is  better  to  attempt  no  distinction  or  to  describe  the  clause 
as  one  of  Characteristic. 

NoTB  2.  —  Clauses  of  Result  are  often  introduced  by  such  correlative  words  as  t 
tftlis,  tanttts,  ita,  sic,  aded,  usque  ed,  which  belong  to  the  Tn^^n  clause. 
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a.  A  Kegative  Sesult  is  introduced  by  ut  nOn^  at  nemO^  qui  nOn^  etc., 
not  by  n6 :  -^ 

multls  grayibusque  volneribus  cOnfectus  at  iam  s6  sostinSre  non  posset  (B.  G. 

iL  25),  used  up  with  many  severe  wounds,  so  that  he  could  no  Umger  stand. 
taiit&  1^  in  Pomp§I  equit&s  impetum  fec^runt  at  eOrum  nSmo  cdns^steret  (B.  C. 

iii.  93),  they  attacked  Pompey^s  cavalry  v)ith  such  vigor  that  not  one  of 

them  stood  his  ground, 
nSmG  est  tarn  senex  qoi  sS  annam  non  patet  posse  vlyere  (Cat.  M.  24),  nobody 
is  so  old  as  not  to  Mnk  that  he  can  live  a  year. 

NoTB. — When  the  resalt  implies  an  effect  intended  (not  a  simple  purpose),  at  n6 
or  n6  is  sometimes  used  as  being  less  positiye  than  at  non:-T-pibrum]  ita  corrigas  nS 
mihi  noceat  (Caecina,  Fam.  yi.  7. 6),  correct  the  book  so  that  it  may  not  hurt  me. 

b,  Frequently  a  clause  of  result  or  characteristic  is  used  in  a  re- 
strictive  sense,  and  so  amounts  to  a  Proviso  (cf .  §  535.  d) :  — 

hoc  ita  est  Utile  at  nS  plane  inlfldftmar  ab  accOsatOribus  (Rose.  Am.  55),  this 
is  80  far  us^vl  that  we  axe  not  utterly  mocked  by  the  accusers  (i.e.  useful 
only  on  this  condition,  that,  etci). 

nihil  autem  est  molestum  quod  n5n  dSsiderSs  (Cat.  M.  47),  but  nothing  is 
troublesome  which  (= provided  that)  you  do  not  miss. 

e.  The  clause  of  result  is  sometimes  expressed  in  English  by  the 
Infinitive  with  to  or  so  as  to  or  an  equivalent :  — 

tarn  longe  aberam  ut  nOn  yiderem,  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  (so  far  that  I 
did  not  see ;  cf .  §  535.  c). 

NoTB.  —  Result  is  neyer  expressed  by  the  Infinitive  in  Latin  except  by  the  poets  in 
a  few  passages  (§  461.  a). 

538.  The  constructions  of  Purpose  and  Result  are  precisely 
alike  in  the  affirmative  (except  sometimes  in  tense  sequence^ 
§  485.  c) ;  but,  in  the  negative^  Purpose  takes  nS,  Result  ut  n5n 
etc. :  — 

ctlstOdltus  est  n8  effugeret,  he  was  guarded  in  order  that  he  might  n/)t  escape. 

ctLstOdltds  est  at  ndn  effugeret,  he  was  guarded  so  that  he  did  not  escape. 

So  in  negative  Purpose  clauses  nS  quia,  nS  gold,  nS  Wna,  n6  quO,  nS 
quandO,  nScubi,  etc.  are  almost  always  used ;  in  negative  Result  clauses^ 
ut  nSmO,  ut  nihil^  ut  ntillus^  etc. :  — 

(1)  cemere  n9  qais  eOs,  nea  qais  contingere  posset  (Aen.  i.  413),  that  no  one 

might  see  them,  no  one  touch  them.     [Purpose.] 
Hi  qaandd  llbeiis  prOscrlptOrum  bona  patria  reddantur  (Rose.  Am.  145),  lest 

at  some  time  the  patrimony  of  the  proscribed  shoutd  be  restored  to  their 

ehUdren. 
ipse  nS  qa5  inciderem,  revertl  Formic  (Att.  viii.  8.  7),  tfiat  I  might  not  come 

upon  him  anywJiere,  I  returned  to  Formics. 
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dispositis  explGrfttOribus  nScubi  BOmftnl  cGpiSs  trftdflcerent  (B.  G.  vii.  35), 
Jiaving  stationed  scouts  here  and  there  in  order  that  the  Romans  might 
not  lead  their  troops  across  anywhere. 

(2)  multl  ita  sunt  imbScilll  senSs  at  nQllam  offici  mtlims  exsequl  possint  (Cat. 
M.  86),  many  old  men  are  so  fettle  that  they  cannot  perform  any  duty  to 
society,     [Result] 

qui  summum  bonum  sic  Instituit  at  nihil  habeat  cum  virtdte  coniOnctum 
(Off.  i.  6),  who  has  so  settled  the  highest  good  that  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon witih  virtue. 

For  clauses  of  Result  or  Characteristic  with  qnin,  see  §  559.  For  Substantive  Clauses 
of  Result,  see  §§  567-571. 

CAUSAL  CLAUSES 

539.  Causal  Clauses  take  either  the  Indicatiye  or  the  Subjunctiye,  according  to 
their  construction ;  the  idea  of  cause  being  contained,  not  in  the  mood  itself,  but  in 
the  form  of  the  argument  (by  implication),  in  an  antecedent  of  causal  meaning  Qike 
propterei),  or  in  the  connecting  particles. 

Quod  is  in  origin  the  relative  pronoun  (stem  quo-)  used  adverbially  in  the  accusative 
neuter  (cf .  §  214.  d)  and  gradually  sinking  to  the  position  of  a  colorless  relative  con- 
junction (cf.  English  that  and  see  §  222).  Its  use  as  a  causal  pariide  is  an  early 
special  development.  Quia  is  perhaps  an  accusative  plural  neater  of  the  relative  stem 
qui-,  and  seems  to  have  developed  its  causal  sense  more  distinctly  than  quod,  and  at 
an  earlier  period.  It  is  used  (very  rarely)  as  an  interrogative,  whyf  (so  in  classical 
Latin  with  nam  only),  and  may,  like  qoandS,  have  developed  from  an  interrogative  to 
a  relative  particle. 

Quoniam  (for  qnom  iam)  is  also  of  relative  origin  (quom  being  a  case-form  of  the 
pronominal  stem  quo-).  It  occurs  i^  old  Latin  in  the  sense  of  when  (cf.  quom,  cam), 
from  which  the  causal  meaning  is  derived  (cf .  cum  causal) .  The  Subjunctive  with  quod 
and  qaia  depends  on  the  principle  of  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  (§  592). 

QuandS  is  probably  the  interrogative  quam  {how  f)  compounded  with  a  form  of  the 
pronominal  stem  do-  (cf .  dum,  d5-nec) .  It  originally  denoted  time  (first  interrogatlTely, 
then  as  a  relative),  and  thus  came  to  signify  cause.  Unlike  qaod  and  qoia,  it  is  not 
used  to  state  a  reason  in  informal  indirect  discourse  and  therefore  is  never  followed 
by  the  Subjunctive. 

540.  The  Causal  Particles  quod  and  quia  take  the  Indicative, 
when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  or 
speaker;  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  another:  — 

1.  Indicative :  — 
cum  tibi  agam  grfltiSfi  qaod  m6  vlvere  coCgisti  (Att  iii.  3),  when  I  may  thank 

you  that  you  have  forced  me  to  live. 
ctLr  igitur  pOcem  nOlO  ?  qu^a  turpis  est  (Phil.  vii.  9),  why  then  do  I  not  wish 

for  peace  f    Because  it  is  disgracefvt. 
ita  fit  ut  adsint  proptere&  quod  officium  sequuntur,  taceant  antem  quia  perl- 

culum  vitant  (Rose.  Am.  1),  so  it  happens  that  they  attend  hecaum  they 

follow  duty,  hut  are  silent  because  they  seek  to  avoid  danger. 
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2.  Subjunctive:  — 

mihi  gr&tul&b9xe  quod  aucDssSs  m€  meam  pristinam  dignitfttem  obtinere 
(Fam.  iv.  14.  1),  you  congratulated  me  because  [as  you  said]  you  had 
heard  that  I  had  regained  my  former  dignity, 

noctfi  ambulabat  Themistocles  quod  somnum  capere  nOn  posset  (Tusc.  iv.  44), 
Themistodea  used  to  walk  about  at  night  because  [as  he  said]  he  could  not 


mea  m&ter  IrS,ta  est  quia  n5ii  redieiim  (PL  Cist.  101),  my  mother  is  angry 
because  I  did  n'i  return. 

Note  1.  —Quod  introduces  either  9k  fact  or  a  statement,  and  accordingly  takes  either 
the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive.  Quia  regularly  introduces  a  fact ;  hence  it  rarely 
takes  the  Subjunctive.  Quoniam,  inasmuch  as,  since,  when  now,  now  that,  has  refer- 
ence to  motives,  excuses,  justifications,  and  the  like  and  takes  the  Indicative. 

NoTB  2. — Under  this  head  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under  other  circum- 
stances may  have  the  Subjunctive  (§  592.  3.  n.)  :  as, — ego  laeta  visa  sum  quia  soror 
vSnisset  (PL  MU.  387),  I  seemed  (in*  my  dream)  glad  because  my  sister  had  come. 

So  with  quod  even  a  verb  of  saying  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive:  as,  — rediit  quod 
se  oblitum  nesciO  quid  diceret  (Off.  i.  40),  he  returned  because  he  said  he  had  forgotten 
something. 

Note  3. — IfSn  quod,  n5n  quia,  nSn  qu5,  introducing  a  reason  expressly  to  deny  it,  take 
the  Subjunctive ;  but  the  Indicative  sometimes  occurs  when  the  statement  is  in  itself 
true,  though  not  the  true  reason.  In  the  negative,  n5n  quin  (with  the  Subjunctive) 
may  be  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  n5n  quod  n5n.  After  a  comparative,  qoam 
qu5  or  qnam  quod  is  used :  — 

pugiles  ingemescunt,  n5n  quod  doleant,  sed  quia  profundenda  vOce  omne  corpus 

intenditur  (Tusc.  ii.  56),  boxers  groan,  not  because  they  are  in  pain,  but 

because  by  giving  vent  to  the  voice  the  whole  body  is  put  in  a  state  of 

tension, 

nSn  quia  rectior  ad  Alpis  via  esset,  sed  credens  (Liv.  xxi.  31.  2),  not  because  the 

route  to  the  Alps  was  more  direct,  but  believing,  etc. 
nSn  quin  pari  virtute  et  voluntate  alii  fuerint,  sed  tantam  causam  nQn  habuerunt 
(Phil.  vii.  6),  not  that  there  were  not  others  of  equai  courage  and  goodrwill, 
btU  they  Tuid  not  so  strong  a  reason. 
haec  amOre  magis  impulsus  scribenda  ad  te  putavi,  qnam  qu5  te  arbitrarer  monitis 
et  praeceptis  egere  (Fam.  x.  3.  4),  this  I  thought  I  ought  to  write  to  you, 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  (prompted  by)  affection  than  because  I  thought 
that  you  needed  advice  and  suggestion, 

a.  Quoniam  and  quandO,  sincey  introduce  a  reason  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and  take  the  Indicative :  — 

locus  est  &  m6,  quoniam  ita  MurSna  voluit,  retr9,ctandus  (Mur.  64),  I  must 

review  the  pointy  since  Murena  has  so  wished. 
quandS  ita  vis,  dl  bene  vortant  (PI.  Trin.  673),  since  you  so  wish,  may  the 

gods  bless  the  undertaking. 
quandS  ad  maiOra  nati  sumus  (Fin.  v.  21),  since  we  are  bom  for  greater  things. 

NoTB. — The  Subjunctive  with  quoniam  is  unclassical.  QuandS,  since,  in  the  causal 
sense,  is  mostly  archaic  or  late.  QuandS,  when,  is  used  as  interrogative,  relative,  and 
indefinite :  as,  —  quandS  ?  hodiS,  wlien  f  Uhday  /  si  quando,  if  ever. 
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b.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  quandO 
take  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  like  any  other  dependent 
clause  (see  §  580). 

c.  A  Relative,  when  used  to  express  cause,  regularly  takes  the  Sub- 
junctive (see  §  535.  e). 

d.  Cum  causal  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  649). 
For  Substantive  Clauses  with  quod,  see  §  572. 

TEMPORAL  CLAUSES 

641.  Temporal  Clauses  are  introduced  by  particles  which  are  almost  all  of  rela- 
tive origin.  They  are  construed  like  other  relative  clauses,  except  where  they  have 
developed  into  special  idiomatic  constructions.^ 

For  list  of  Temporal  Particles,  see  p.  138. 

Temporal  Clauses  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

I.  Conditional  Relative  Clauses:  ubi,  ut,  com,  qoandS,  in  Protasis  S '^)* 
II.  Clauses  with  postqoam,  ubi,  etc.  (Indicative),  (§  543). 

in.  Clauses  ^th  cum  (  J"  ?|"  *^^J^  <«  ««-?*8>-  ^„, 
I  2.  Com  causal  or  concessive  (§  549). 

rV.  Clauses  with  antequam  and  priusquam  (Indicative  or  Subjunctive)  (§  551). 

V.  Clauses  with  dum,  dSnec,  and  quoad  (Indicative  or  Subjunctive)  (§§  552^566). 

Conditional  Relatiye  Clauses 

542.  The  particles  ubi,  ut,  cum,  quand5,  either  alone  or  com- 
pounded with  -cumque,  may  be  used  as  Indefinite  Relatives  (in  the 
sense  of  whenever),  and  have  the  constructions  of  Protasis  (cf. 
§514):  — 

cum  id  malum  negfts  esse,  capior  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  wheneoer  you  (the  indi- 
vidual disputant)  deny  it  to  bean  eml,  I  am  misled,,    [I^resent  general 
condition.] 
quod  profectO  cum  -m6  ntilla  vis  cogeret,  facere  nOn  audSrem  (Phil.  v.  61), 
V3hich  I  would  surely  not  venture  to  do,  as  long  as  no  force  compelled  me. 
[Present,  contrary  to  fact :  cf.  §  517.] 
cum  videas  eOs  dolOre  n5n  fran^,  dSbeas  existimare,  etc.  (Tusc.  ii.  66),  when 
you  see  that  those  are  not  broken  by  pain,  you  ought  to  infer,  etc.     [Pres- 
ent general  condition:  cf.  §  518.  a.] 
cum  rosam  viderat,  turn  incipere  vfir  arbitrabatur  (Verr.  v.  27),  wJienever  he  saw 
a  rose  he  thought  spring  had  begun,.    [Past  general  condition :  cf .  §  618.  b,  ] 
id  ubi  dizisset,  hastam  in  finis  e5rum  €mitt6bat  (Liv.  i.  32.  13),  when  he  had 
said  this,  he, would  cast  the  spear  into  their  territories.    [Past  General 
Condition,  repeated  action :  see  §  518.  c] 

1  With  all  temporal  particles  the  Subjunctive  is  often  found  depending  on 
other  principle  of  construction.    (See  Intermediate  Clauses.  §  591.) 
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Temporal  Clauses  with  posiquamy  tM,  etc. 

543.  The  particles  postquam  (posteSquam),  uM,  ut  (ut  primum,  at 
semel),  simul  atque  (simul  ac,  or  simul  alone),  take  the  Indicative 
(usually  in  the  perfect  or  the  historical  present):  — 

mllites  postquam  victOriam  adepti  sunt,  nihil  reliqui  victis  f6c6re  (Sail.  Cat.  11), 

wlien  the  soldiers  had  won  the  victory ,  they  l^  nothirig  to  the  vanquished. 
posteftquam  foram  attigisti,  nihil  fScistl  nisi,  etc.  (Fam.  xv.  16.  3),  since  you 

came  to  the  forum,  you  have  done  nothing  except,  etc. 
ubi  omnis  idem  sentire  intellexit,  posterum  diem  ptlgnae  cOnstituit  (B.  G. 

iii.  23),  wJien  he  understood  that  aU  agreed  (thought  the  same  thing),  he 

appointed  the  next  day  for  the  battle. 
Catillna,  ubi  eOs  convSnisse  videt,  s6c6dit  (SalL  Cat.  20),  wJien  CatUine  sees 

that  they  have  com£  together,  he  retires. 
Fomp§ius  ut  eqoit&tum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  aci6  excessit  (B.  C.  iii.  94),  when 

Pompey  saw  his  cavalry  beaten,  he  l^  the  field. 
ut  semel  6  PIraeeO  €loquentia  ivecta  est  (Brut.  61),  as  soon  as  eloquence  had 

set  sail  from  the  Pirceus. 
nostrl  simul  in  &ridO  cdnstiterunt,  in  hostis  impetum  fScSrunt  (B.  G.  iv.  26), 

our  men,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  a  position  on  dry  ground,  made  an 

attack  an  the  enemy. 
simul  atque  intrdductus  est,  rem  cOnfeclt  (Clu.  40),  as  soon  as  he  was  brought 

in,  he  did  the  job. 

a.  These  particles  less  commonly  take  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect 
Indicative.  The  Imperfect  denotes  a  past  state  of  things ;  the  Plu- 
perfect, an  action  completed  in  past  time :  — 

postquam  strdctl  utrimque  stabant,   duc^s  in  medium  prOcSdunt  (Liv.  i. 

23),  whsn  they  stood  in  array  on  both  sides,  the  generals  advance  into 

the  midst. 
P.  Africftnus  poste&quam  bis  cOnsul  et  c€nsor  fuerat  (Caecil.  69),  when  Afri- 

canus  had  been  (i.e.  had  the  dignity  of  having  beisn)  twice  consul  and 

censor. 
postquam  id  difficilius  visum  est,  neque  facultSs  perficiendl  dabfttur,  ad  Pom- 

p^ium  tr&nsi^runt  (B.  C.  iii.  60),  when  this  seemed  too  hard,  and  no  means 

of  effecting  it  were  given,  they  passed  over  to  Pompey. 
post  diem  quintum  quam  iterum  barbarl  male  pfigndverant  [=  victi  sunt], 

ICgatI  S,  BocchO  veniunt  (lug.  102),  the  fifth  day  after  Vie  barbarians  were 

beaten  the  second  time,  envoys  come  from  Bacchus. 
haec  iuventHtem,  ubi  familiar^s  op€s  defScerant,  ad  facinora  incendSbant 

(Sail.  Cat.  13),  when  their  inherited  resources  had  given  out,  etc. 
ubi  perlcula  virtflte  pr5puleiant  (id.  6),  when  they  had  dispelled  the  dangers  by 

their  valor. 

For  the  use  of  ubi,  ut,  either  alone  or  compounded  with  -cumqne,  as  Indefinite  Rela- 
tives, see  $  542. 
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Uses  op  Cum 

544.  The  conjunction  com  (qnom)  is  a  case-form  of  the  relatiye  pronoun  qpd.  It 
inherits  from  qui  its  subordinating  force,  and  in  general  shares  its  constructions. 
But  it  was  early  specialized  to  a  temporal  meaning  (cf .  ttun,  dam),  and  its  range  of  usage 
was  therefore  less  wide  than  that  of  qui ;  it  could  not,  for  example,  introduce  clauses 
of  purpose  or  of  result. 

With  the  Indicative,  besides  the  simple  expression  of  definite  time  (corresponding  to 
simple  relative  clauses  with  the  Indicative),  it  has  a  few  special  uses, — conditional, 
explicative,  cum  inversum — all  easily  derived  from  the  temporal  use. 

With  the  Subjunctive,  cum  had  a  development  parallel  to  that  of  the  qu!-clause  of 
Characteristic,  —  a  development  not  less  extensive  and  equally  peculiar  to  Latin. 
From  defining  the  time  the  cum-clause  passed  over  to  the  description  of  the  time  by 
means  of  its  attendant  circumstances  of  cause  or  concession  (cf.  since,  while). 

In  particular,  cum  with  the  Subjunctive  was  used  in  narrative  ^ence  the  past 
tenses,  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect)  as  a  descriptive  clause  of  time.  As,  however,  the 
present  participle  in  Latin  is  restricted  in  its  use  and  the  perfect  active  participle  is 
almost  wholly  lacking,  the  historical  or  narrative  cum-clause  came  into  extensive  use 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  classical  writers  the  narrative  cum-clause  (with  the  Sub- 
junctive) has  pushed  back  the  defining  clause  (with  the  Imperfect  or  Plujwrfect  Indica- 
tive) into  comparative  infrequency,  and  is  itself  freely  used  where  the  descriptive  or 
characterizing  force  is  scarcely  perceptible  (cf .  the  quf-clause  of  Characteristic,  §531). 


Cum  Temporal 

545.  A  temporal  clause  with  cum,  wheuy  and  some  past  tense  of 
the  Indicative  dates  or  defines  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  the 
main  verb  occurred :  — 

eO  [lituO]  regiOnSs  dlrSxit  turn  com  urbem  condidit  (Div.  i.  80),  Tie  traced  with 

U  the  quarters  [of  the  sky]  at  the  time  he  founded  the  city. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  ROscius,  ibidem  fuSmnt  servl  (Rose.  Am.  120),  wTien 

Ro8civ,8  was  slain,  the  slaves  were  on  the  spot,     [occiditur  Is  historical 

present.]    , 
quem  quids  m  cum  ex  urbe  pellSbam,  bOc  prOyid^bam  animO  (Cat.  iii.  16), 

wJien  I  was  trying  to  force  him  (conative  imperfect)  firom  the  city,  1 

looked  forward  to  this. 
fulgentls  gladi5s  hostium  vidsbant  Decil  cum  in  aciem  eOrom  inruSbant  (Tasc. 

ii.  69),  tJie  Decii  saw  the  flashing  swords  of  the  enemy  when  they  rushed 

upon  their  line. 
tum  cum  in  Asi^  rSs  mSgnSs  x)ermultl  ftmlserant  (Manil.  19),  at  that  Ume^ 

when  many  had  lost  great  fortunes  in  Asia. 

NoTB  1.  — This  is  the  regular  use  with  all  tenses  in  early  Latin,  and  at  all  times 
with  the  Perfect  and  the  Historical  Present  (as  with  postquam  etc.).  With  the  Imper- 
fect and  Pluperfect  the  Indicative  use  is  (in  classical  Latin)  much  less  common  than 
the  Subjunctive  use  defined  below  (§  546). 

NoTB  2. — This  construction  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  com,  wJtenewr,  in 
General  Conditions  (§  542). 
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a.  When  the  tiine  of  the  main  clause  and  that  of  the  temporal 
clause  are  absolutely  identical,  cum  takes  the  Indicative  in  the  same 
tense  as  that  of  the  main  verb :  — 

maxims,  sum  laetiti&  adiectus  cam  audivi  c5nsulem  t6  factum  esse  (Fam. 
xy.  7),  I  was  very  much  pleased  when  I  hjeard  that  you  had  been  elected 
consul, 

546.  A  temporal  clause  with  cum  and  the  Imperfect  or  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive  describes  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  or 
preceded  the  action  of  the  main  verb:  — 

cum  essem  OtiOsus  in  TusculanO,  acc6pi  tu5s  litter3a  (Fam.  ix.  18. 1),  wheal 

was  taking  my  ease  in  my  hxmse  at  Tuscvlum^  I  received  your  letter. 
cum  servlll  bellO  premerStur  (Manil.  80),  when  she  (Italy)  was  under  the  load 

of  the  Servile  War. 
cum  id  nfintiatum  esset,  matlirat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  when  this  had  been  reported,  he 

made  (makes)  haste. 
cum  ad  Cybistra  qulnque  dies  essem  morStus,  rSgem  Ariobarz^nem  insidiis 

libera^  (Fam.  xv.  4.  6),  after  remaining  at  Cybistra  for  five  days,  I  freed 

King  Ariobarzanes  from  plots. 
is  cum  ad  m6  L3,odic€am  yenisset  mScnmque  ego  eum  vellem,  repente  per- 

cussus  est  atrOcissimIs  litteris  (id.  ix.  25.  3),  when  he  had  come  to  me  at 

Laodicea  and  I  wish£d  him  to  remain  with  me,  he  was  suddenly,  etc. 

NotS  1. — This  construction  is  very  conmion  in  narratiye,  and  com  in  this  use  is  often 
caUed  narrative  cum. 

NoTB  2. — Cum  with  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicatiye  does  not  (like  com  with 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive)  describe  the  time  by  its  circumstances;  it 
defirijes  the  time  of  the  main  verb  by  denoting  a  coexistent  state  of  things  (Imperfect 
Indicatiye)  or  a  result  attained  when  the  action  of  the  main  verb  took  place  (Pluper- 
fect).   Thus  the  construction  is  precisely  that  of  postquam  etc.  (§  643.  a). 

NoTB  3. — The  distinction  between  the  uses  defined  in  §§545, 646,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples:  (1)  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  (Shakspere). 
Here  the  tc^n^lause  d^nes  the  time  when  CsBsar  had  the  feyer,  —namely,  in  the  year 
of  his  Spanish  campaign  (b.c.  49).  In  Latin  we  should  use  com  with  the  Imperfect 
Indicatiye.  (2)  Columl>us  discovered  America  when  he  was  seeking  a  new  route  to 
India;  here  the  wlienrcl&xnae  does  not  define  or  date  the  time  of  the  discovery;  it 
merely  describes  the  circumstances  under  which  America  was  discovered, — namely, 
in  the  course  of  a  voyage  undertaken  for  another  purpose.  In  Latin  we  should  use  the 
Imi>erfect  Subjunctive. 

NoTB  4« — The  distinction  explained  in  Note  3  is  unknown  to  early  Latin.  In 
Plautus  quom  always  has  the  Indicatiye  unless  the  Subjunctive  is  required  for  some 
other  reason. 

a.  When  the  principal  action  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
poral clause  with  cum,  and  the  definition  of  the  time  becomes  the 
main  clause,  cum  takes  the  Indicative. 

Here  the  logical  relations  of  the  two  clauses  are  inverted ;  hence 
cum  is  in  this  use  called  cum  inversum :  — 
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dies  nOndum  decern  intercesserant,  com  ille  alter  fllius  Infftns  nec&tnr  (Cln. 

28),  ten  day 9  had  not  yet  passed,  when  the  other  infant  son  was  killed. 

[Instead  of  w?ien  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  etc.] 
iamque  Ifbc  app&rebat  cum  procedit  ad  mlllt6s  (Q.  C.  yii.  8.  3),  and  day  was 

already  dawning  when  he  appears  before  the  soldiers, 
hOc  f acere  noctCL  apparabant,  cum  mILtrSs  f amiliae  repente  in  publicam  pr5- 

cuirerant  (B.  G.  vil.  26),  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  night,  when  the 

women  suddenly  ran  out  into  the  streets. 

547.  Present  time  with  cum  temporal  is  denoted  by  the  Pres- 
ent Indicative ;  future  time,  by  the  Future  or  Future  Perfect 
Indicative :  — 

incidunt  tempora,  cam  ea,  quae  maxima  yidentor  digna  esse  itistO  homine, 
fitsnt  contraria  (Off.  i.  31),  times  occur  when  those  things  which  seenk 
especially  worthy  of  the  upright  man,  become  the  opposite. 

nGn  dubit&bO  dare  operam  ut  t€  yideam,  cum  id  satis  commode  facere  poteiS 
(Fam.  ziii.  1),  I  shaU  not  hesitate  to  take  pains  to  see  you,  when  I  can  do 
it  conveniently. 

longum  illud  tempus  com  n5n  ero  (Att.  zii.  18),  that  Umg  time  when.I  shall 
be  no  mi>re. 

cam  ySneris,  cOgnOscSs  (Fam.  y.  7.  3),  when  you  come  (shall  haye  come), 
you  toUlfind  out. 

548.  Cum,  whenever^  takes  the  construction  of  a  relative  clause 
in  a  general  condition  (see  §  542). 

For  present  time,  either  the  Present  or  the  Perfect  Indicative  is 
used ;  for  past  time,  regularly  the  Pluperfect  Indicative. 
For  est  cum  etc.,  see  §  636.  a.  n.*. 

QtfH  Causal  or  Concessive 

549.  Cum  causal  or  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive :  — 

id  difBcile  n6n  est,  cam  tantam  eqmt&ttL  yaleftmas  (B.  C.  iii.  86),  this  is  not 
d^gicuU  since  we  are  so  strong  in  cavalry.     [Causal.] 

com  sOlitddO  Insidi&rum  et  mettls  pl€na  sit,  ratio  ipsa  monet  amlcitifts  com- 
parOre  (Fin.  i.  66),  since  solitude  is  full  of  treacJiery  and  fear,  reason  it- 
se^ prompts  u<  to  contract  friendships.     [Causal.] 

com  primi  OrdinSs  conddissent,  tamen  &cerrim6  reliqui  resistSbant  (B.  G. 
yii.  62),  though  the  first  ranks  had  fallen,  still  the  others  resisted  vigor- 
ously.    [Concessiye.] 

breyl  spaUO  legiOn^  numerO  hominum  expl6yerat,  com  initio  n6n  amplius 
duObus  milibus  haboisset  (SalL  Cat.  66),  in  a  short  time  he  had  filled 
out  the  legions  wUh  their  complement  of  men,  though  at  the  start  he  had 
not  had  more  than  two  thousand.    [Concessiye.] 
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Cam  causal  may  usually  be  translated  by  since;  cum  concessive  by 
although  or  while;  either,  occasionally,  by  when. 

NoTB  1. — Cum  in  these  uses  is  often  emphasized  by  at,  ntpote,  qnippe,  praesertim: 
as, — nee  reprehendO:  quippe  cum  ipse  istam  reprehensiOnem  nOn  fagerim  (Att.  x.  Sa), 
IJind  no  fault ;  since  I  myself  did  not  escape  thai  blame, 

NoTB  2. — These  causal  and  concessive  uses  of  com  are  of  relative  origin  and  are 
parallel  to  qui  causal  and  concessive  (§535.  e).  The  attendant  circumstances  are  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  action,  or  as  tending  to  hinder  it. 

NoTB  3. — In  early  Latin  cum  (quom)  causal  and  concessive  usually  takes  the  Indio 
ative:  as, — quom  tua  res  distrahitur,  utinam  videam  (PI.  Trin.  617),  since  your  projh 
erty  is  being  torn  in  pieces,  0  that  I  mxiy  see,  etc. 

^  a.  Cum  with  the  Indicative  frequently  introduces  an  explanatory 
statement,  and  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  quod,  on  the  ground  that: — 

cam  tacent,  clamant  (Cat.  i.  21),  when  they  are  silent^  they  cry  out  (i.e.  their 

silence  is  an  emphatic  expression  of  their  sentiments), 
grfttulor  tibi  cum  tantum  vales  apud  DolS,bellam  (Fam.  ix.  14.  8),  I  congratu- 
late you  that  you  are  so  strong  with  Doldtfella, 
NoTB. — This  is  merely  a  special  use  of  cum  temporal  expressing  coincident  time 
($540.  a). 

&.  Cum  .  . .  tum,  signifying  both  .  .  .  and,  usually  takes  the  Indica- 
tive ;  but  when  cum  approaches  the  sense  of  while  or  though,  the  Sub- 
junctive is  used  (§  549)  :  — 

com  molta  n5n  probo,  tum  illud  in  primis  (Fin.  i.  18),  while  there  are  many 

things  I  do  not  approve^  there  is  this  in  chitf,     [Indicative.] 
cum  difficile  est,  turn  n@  aequum  quidem  (Lael.  26),  not  only  is  it  diffimlt 

but  even  unjust, 
com  r6s  tOta  ficta  sit  pueriliter,  tum  n6  efficit  quidem  quod  volt  (Fin.  i.  19), 
while  the  whole  thing  is  childishly  got  up,  he  does  not  even  make  his  point 
(accomplish  what  he  wishes).     [Subjunctive ;  approaching  cum  causal.] 

Antequam  and  Priusquam 

650.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before,  introduce  Clauses  of  Time  which  resemble 
those  with  cum  temporal  in  their  constructions.  Priusquam  consists  of  two  parts  (often 
written  separately  and  sometimes  separated  by  other  words),  the  comparative  adverb 
prius,  soon/er  {before),  which  reaUy  modifies  the  main  verb,  and  the  relative  particle 
quam,  than,  which  introduces  the  subordinate  clause.  The  latter  is  therefore  a  rela- 
tive clause,  and  takes  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  (like  other  relative  clauses) 
according  to  the  sense  intended.  The  Subjunctive  with  priusquam  is  related  to  that  of 
purpose  (§  529)  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Anticipatory  or  Prospective  Subjunctive. 
Antequam,  like  priusquam,  consists  of  two  words,  the  first  of  which  is  the  adverb  ante, 
b^ore,  modifying  the  main  verb.  Its  constructions  are  the  same  as  those  of  priusquam, 
but  the  latter  is  commoner  in  classic  prose. 

551.  Antequam  and  priusquam  take  sometimes  the  Indicative, 
sometimes  the  Subjunctive. 
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a.  With  antequam  or  prittsquam  the  Perfect  Indicative  stcutes  a 
fact  in  past  time: — 

antequam  taSs  \lf^  litterfts,  hominem  Ire  cupiebam  (Att.  ii.  7.  2),  h^ore  I 

read  your  letter ^  I  viUhed  the  man  to  go, 
neque  'ante  dimisit  earn  quam  fidem  dedit  adnlSscens  (Liv.  xxzix.  10),  ani 

she  did  not  let  the  young  man  go  tUl  he  pledged  hiifaiih, 
neque  prius  fugere  destit^runt  quam  ad  fltlmen  pervSnSmnt  (B.  G.  i.  53),  nor 

did  they  stop  running  until  they  reached  the  river. 

Note.— The  Perfect  Indicative  in  this  construction  is  regular  when  the  main 
clause  is  negative  and  the  main  verb  is  in  an  liistorical  tense.  The  Imperfect  Indicative 
is  rare ;  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  very  rare.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  rare  and 
ante-dassical,  except  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

b.  With  antequam  or  priusquam  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  com- 
mon when  the  subordinate  verb  implies  purpose  or  expectancy  in  past 
time,  or  when  the  action  that  it  denotes  did  not  take  place :  — 

ante  pugn^rl  coeptum  est  quam  satis  instmerStur  aci€s  (Liv.  xxii.  4.  7),  the 
fight  was  begun  before  the  line  could  be  properly  formed. 

priusquam  tu  suum  sibi  venderes,  ipse  poss€dit  (Phil.  ii.  96),  b^ore  you  could 
sett  him  his  own  property ^  he  took  possession  of  it  himMlf, 

priusquam  t^lum  abici  posset  aut  nosti^  propius  accederent,  omnis  Vaii  aci@s 
terga  vertit  (B.  C.  ii.  34),  before  a  weapon  couM  be  thrown  or  our  men 
approached  nearer,  the  whole  line  about  Varus  took  flight. 

Note  1. — The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  rare,  except  in  Indirect  Discourse  by  s^ 
quence  of  tenses  for  the  Future  Perfect  Indicative  (§  484.  c):  as, — antequam  homines 
ne^rii  de  meo  adventu  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedoniam  perrexi  (Plane.  98),  6c/ore 
those  evil  men  could  learn  of  my  coming ^  I  arrived  in  Macedonia, 

Note  2. — After  an  historical  present  the  Present  Subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  the 
Imperfect:  as, — neque  ab  eO  prius  Domitiani  militSs  discgdunt  quam  in  oOnspectum 
Caesaris  dSduc&tur  (B.  C.  i.  22),  and  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  did  (do)  n/ot  leave  him 
until  he  was  (is)  conducted  into  CsBsar's presence.  So,  rarely,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive 
(as  B.  G.  iii.  18). 

c.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  when  referring  to  future  time,  take  the 
Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative  j  rarely  the  Present  Subjunctive: 

priusquam  d6  ceteris  rSbus  responded,  d6  amlcitift  pauca  dicam  (Phil.  ii.  3), 
brfore  I  reply  to  the  rest,  I  will  say  a  little  about  friendship, 

nOn  defatlg&bor  antequam  illOrum  ancipites  viSjs  percSpero  (De  Or.  iii.  145), 
I  shcUl  not  weary  tUl  I  h>ave  traced  out  their  doubtful  ways, 

antequam  veniat  litteras  mittet  (Leg.  Agr.  ii.  53),  b^ore  he  comes^  he  unll  send 
a  letter. 

Note  l.—The  Future  Indicative  is  very  rare. 

Note  2. — In  a  few  cases  the  Subjunctive  of  present  general  condition  is  found  With 
antequam  and  priusquam  (cf.  §  518.  a):  as, — in  omnibus  negOtiis  priusquam  agcrediaie, 
adhibenda  est  praeparatid  diligens  (Off.  i.  73),  in  all  undertakings,  b^ore  you  proceed 
to  action,  earful  preparation  must  be  tued. 
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Dum,  Dof$ec,  and  Quoad 

552.  As  an  adverb  meaning/or  a  time,  awhile,  dtun  is  fotind  in  old  Latin,  chieflj 
as  an  enclitic  (cf.  yixdum,  ndndom).  Its  use  as  a  conjunction  comes  either  through 
correlation  (cf.  com  . . .  tum,  s!  . . .  sic)  or  through  substitution  for  a  conjunction,  as 
in  the  English  t?ie  moment  I  saw  it,  I  understood.  Quoad  is  a  compound  of  the  rela- 
tive qa5,  up  to  which  point,  with  ad.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  dSnec  are  unknown. 

553.  Dum  and  quoad,  until,  take  the  Present  or  Imperfect  Sub- 
JTinctive  in  temporal  clauses  implying  intention  or  expectancy :  — 

exspectas  fortasse  dum  dicat  (Tusc.  ii  17),  you  are  watting  perhaps  for  him 
to  say  (until  he  say).     [Dum  is  especially  conuDou  after  exspectS.] 

dum  reliquae  nav^s  convenirent,  ad  hOratn  n5nam  exspect&vit  (B.  G.  iv.  23), 
Ac  waited  till  the  ninth  hour  for  the  rest  of  the  ships  to  join  him. 

comitia  dilata  [sunt]  dum  l6x  ferretur  (Att.  iv.  17.  3),  tJie  election  was  post- 
poned until  a  law  should  be  passed. 

an  id  exspectamus,  quoad  n6  vestigium  quidem  Asiae  civitd,tam  atque  urbium 
relinquatnr  (Phil.  xi.  25),  shxHl  we  wait  for  this  until  not  a  trance  is  l^  of 
the  stales  and  cities  of  Asia? 

EpamlnOndas  exerc^batur  plOrimum  luctandO  ad  eum  finem  quoad  stftns 
complecti  posset  atque  contendere  (Nep.  Epam.  2),  Epamiwyndas  trained 
himself  in  wresUivjg  so  far  as  to  he  able  (until  he  should  be  able)  to  grapple 
standing  and  fight  (in  that  way). 

Note  1.— DSnec  is  similarly  used  in  poetry  and  later  Latin:  as, — et  daxit  longS 
ddnec  curvata  coirent  inter  se  capita  (Aen.  xi.  860),  and  drew  tt  (the  bow)  until  the 
curved  tips  touched  each  other. 

NoTB  2. — Dam,  untU,  may  be  used  with  the  Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
to  state  a  future  fact  when  there  is  no  idea  of  intention  or  expectancy;  but  this  con> 
struction  is  rare  in  classic  prose.  The  Future  is  also  found  in  early  Latin.  J>dntc,  until, 
is  similarly  used,  in  poetry  and  early  Latin,  with  the  Present  and  Future  Perfect  Indica- 
tive, rarely  with  the  Future :  — 

ego  in  Arcand  opperlor  dum  ista  cSgnSsco  (Att.  x.  3),  /  am  waiting  in  the  villa  at 

ArcsB  until  I  find  this  out.    [This  is  really  dum,  while.'] 
mihi  asque  curae  erit  quid  agas,  dum  quid  egeris  scierS  (Fam.  xil.  19.  3),  J  shall 
always  fed  anxious  as  to  what  you  are  doing,  until  I  actually  know  (shall 
have  known)  what  you  have  done. 
dSlicta  mftiQrum  lues  d5nec  templa  refSceris  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  6. 1),  you  shall  suferfor 

the  sins  of  your  ancestors  unlil  you  rebuild  the  temples. 
ter  centum  regnabitur  annOs,  ddnec  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  pr5lem  (Aen.  1. 272), 
sway  shall  be  held  for  thrice  a  hundred  years,  until  Ilia  shall  give  birth  to 
twin  offspring. 

554.  Mnec  and  quoad,  until^  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  denote 
an  actual  fact  in  past  time :  — 

donee  rediit  silentium  fuit  (Liv.  xxiii.  31.  9)^  there  was  silence  until  he  returned. 
fksqne  eG  timul  ddnec  ad  r^iciendOs  indices  vSnimus  (Verr.  ii.  1.  17),  I  was 

anxious  until  the  moment  when  we  cam^  to  challenge  the  jurors. 
BOmae  fa^runt  quoad  L.  Metellus  in  pr5vinciam  profectna  est  (id.  IL  62), 

Ihey  remained  at  Rome  until  Lucius  MeteUus  set  out  for  the  province. 
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Note. — Dum,  until,  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  rare:  as, — m&nrit  in  cQndi- 
ciQne  usque  ad  eum  finem  dum  iudices  rSiecti  sunt  (Verr.  i.  16),  he  remained  true  to  the 
agreement  untU  the  jurors  were  challenged, 

555.  Dam,  dOnec,  and  quoad,  as  long  a«,  take  the  IndicatiYe :  — 
dam  anima  est,  sp6s  esse  dicitur  (Att.  ix.  10.  3),  a8  long  as  there  is  life,  there 

is  said  to  be  hope, 

dum  praesidia  uUa  fuerunt,  in  Sullae  praesidils  fait  (Bosc.  Am.  126),  so  long 
as  there  were  any  garrisons,  he  was  in  the  garrisons  of  SuIUl, 

dum  longius  3.  munitiOne  aberant  Galli,  plus  multitadine  telOrum  pr5fici6bant 
(B.  G.  vii.  82),  so  long  as  the  Gauls  were  at  a  distance  from  the  fortifica- 
tions, they  had  the  advantage  because  of  their  missiles, 

dSnec  gratus  eram  tibi,  Persarum  vigul  rgge  beatior  (Her.  Od.  iii.  9.  1),  as 
long  as  I  enjoyed  thy  favor,  I  flourished  happier  than  the  king  of  th/e 
Persians, 

quoad  potuit  fortissimo  restitit  (B.  G.  iv.  12),  ?ie  resisted  bravely  as  long  as 
he  could. 

Note  1.  — D5nec  in  this  use  is  confined  to  poetry  and  later  writers. 

Note  2.  — Quam  diu,  as  long  as,  takes  the  Indicative  only :  as, — se  oppidO  tarn  dia 
tenuit  quam  diu  in  prOvincia  Parthi  fuerunt  (Fam.  xii.  19. 2),  ?ie  kept  himself  within  the 
town  as  long  as  the  Parthians  were  in  the  province, 

556.  Dam,  while^  regularly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  to  de- 
note continued  action  in  past  time. 

In  translating,  the  English  Imperfect  must  generally  be  used :  — 
dum  haec  geruntur,  Caesari  nuntiatum  est  (B.  G.  i.  46),  while  this  toos  going 

on,  a- message  was  brought  to  Ccesar. 
haec  dum  aguntur,  interea  Cleomen6s  iam  ad  El5rl  litus  perv6nerat  (Verr.  v. 
91),  while  this  was  going  on,  Cleomenes  meanwhile  had  come  down  to  the 
coast  at  Elorum, 
hffc  dum  narrat,  forte  audivl  (Ter.  Haut.  272),  I  happened  to  hear  this  uihXle 
she  was  telling  it. 
Note.  — This  construction  is  a  special  use  of  the  Historical  Present  (§  469). 

a.  A  past  tense  with  dum  (usually  so  long  as)  makes  the  time  em- 
phatic by  contrast ;  but  a  few  irregular  cases  of  dum  with  a  past  tense 
occur  where  no  contrast  is  intended : 

nee  enim  dum  eram  vOblscum,  animum  meum  videbatis  (Cat.  M.  79),  for 
while  I  was  with  you,  you  could  not  see  my  soul,     [Here  the  time  when 
he  was  alive  is  contrasted  with  that  after  his  death.] 
coorta  est  ptigna,  par  dum  constabant  ordinfis  (Li v.  xxii.  47),  a  cor\flict  begcut, 

weU  matched  as  long  as  t^e  ranks  stood  firm. 
But,  —  dum  ocul^  hostium  certamen  averterat  (id.  xxzii.  24),  whUe  the 

struggle  kept  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  turned  away, 
dum  tinum  adscendere  gradum  conatus  est,  vSnit  in  perlculum  (Mur.  55), 
whXle  he  attempted  to  climb  one  step  [in  rank]  he  fell  iiitxt  danger. 
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NoTB.  —  In  later  writers,  dum  sometimes  takes  the  Sabjnnctive  when  the  classical 
nsage  would  require  the  Indicative,  and  donee,  untile  is  freely  used  in  this  manner 
(especially  by  Tacitus) :  — 

dam  ea  in  SamHio  gererentur,  in  Etruria  interim  helium  ingens  concitur  (Li v.  x. 
18),  while  this  yias  being  done  in  Samnium,  meanwhile  a  great  war  was 
stirred  up  in  Etruria, 
ilia  quidem  dum  te  fugeret,  hydrum  n6n  vidit  (Georg.  iv.  457),  while  she  was  fleeing 

from  you  she  did  not  see  the  serpent, 
dum  per  vicOs  d6portar6tur,  condormiebat  (Suet  Aug.  78),  while  he  was  being  car- 
ried through  the  streets  he  used  to  fall  dead  asleep. 
Bhenus  servat  n5men  et  violentiam  cursus  (qua  Germaniam  praevehitur)  d5nec 
OceanO  misceatur  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6),  the  Rhine  keeps  its  name  and  rapid  course 
{where  it  borders  Germany)  until  it  mingles  with  the  ocean. 
temporibusque  August!  dicendis  nOn  defuere  decOra  ingenia  d5nec  gliscente  adu- 
latiOne  d6terr5rentur  (id.  i.  1),  for  describing  the  times  of  Augustus  there 
was  no  lack  of  talent  until  it  was  frightened  away  by  the  increasing  servility 
of  the  age. 
For  dum,  provided  that,  see  §  628. 

Clauses  with  QuIn  and  QuOminus 

657.  The  original  meaning  of  quin  is  how  notf  why  notf  (qui-n5),  and  when 
used  with  the  Indicative  or  (rarely)  with  the  Subjunctive  it  regularly  implies  a  general 
negative.  Thus,  quin  ego  hoc  rogem?  why  shouldn't  I  ask  this?  implies  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  asking.  The  implied  negative  was  then  expressed  in  a  main  clause, 
like  nuUa  causa  est  or  fieri  n5n  potest.  Hence  come  the  various  dependent  construc- 
tions introduced  by  quin. 

Qttdminus  is  really  a  phrase  (qu5  minus),  and  the  dependent  constructions  which  it 
introduces  have  their  origin  in  the  relative  clause  of  purpose  with  quo  and  a  com- 
parative (see  §  631.  a). 

558.  A  subjunctive  clause  with  quin  is  used  after  verbs  and 
other  expressions  of  hindering^  resisting^  refusing^  doubting^  de- 
laying^ and  the  like,  when  these  are  negatived^  either  expressly  or 
by  implication :  — 

nOn  hUmSna  tilla  neque  divina  obstant  qu!n  sociOs  amic5s  trahant  exscindant 

(Sail.  Ep.  Mith.  17),  tvo  human  or  divine  laws  prevent  them  from  taking 

captive  and  exterminating  their  friendly  allies. 
at  n6  SuessiOn^s  quidem  deterrSre  potuerint  quin  cum  his  cdnsentlrent  (B.  G. 

ii.  8),  that  they  were  unable  to  hinder  even  the  Suessiones  from  making 

common  cause  with  them. 
nOn  posse  milit^s  contingri  quin  in  urbem  inrumperent  (B.  C.  ii.  12),  that  the 

soldiers  could  not  be  restrained  from  bursting  into  the  city. 
n(3n  recfbsat  quin  iudices  (Deiot.  43),  lie  does  not  object  to  your  judging. 
neque  recus^re  quin  armis  contendant  (B.  G.  iv.  7^,  and  that  iJiey  did  not 

refuse  to  fight. 
praeterire  n5n  potui  quin  scriberem  ad  t€  (Caesar  ap.  Cic.  Att.  iz.  6  a),  7 could 

not  neglect  to  write  to  you. ' 
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TrGyerl  tOtlus'liiemis  ntHlum  tempus  intermlsenmt  qam  I6g&t0s  mitteient 

(B.  6.  V.  65),  the  Treveri  let  no  part  of  the  winter  poM  without  sending 

ambassadors.     [Cf.  B.  G.  v.  63;  B.  C.  i.  78.] 
nOn  cHiictandum  existimaylt  qum  ptLgnS  dScert&ret  (B.  G.  iii.  28),  Ae  thought 

he  ought  not  to  delay  risking  a  decisive  battle. 
paulum  afuit  quln  Vd.rum  interficeret  (B.  C.  ii.  86),  he  Just  missed  killing 

Varus  (it  lacked  little  but  that  he  should  kill). 
Deque  multum  ftfuit  quin  caatris  expellerentor  (id.  ii.  86),  they  came  near  being 

driven  out  of  the  camp. 
facere  nOn  possum  qaln  cotldiS  ad  t6  mittam  (Att.  zii.  27.  2),  I  cannot  help 

sending  to  you  every  day, 
fieri  ntill5  modO  poterat  quin  CleomenI  parcer6tiir  (Verr.  y.  104),  it  was  out 

of  the  question  that  Cleomenes  should  not  be  spared. 
ut  effici  nOn  possit  quin  eOs  ddexim  (Phil.  zi.  86),  so  that  nothing  can  prevent 

my  hating  them, 

a.  Quin  is  especially  common  with  n5n  dubitO,  /  do  not  doubty  n6n 
est  dubium,  there  is  no  dovht,  and  similar  expressions :  — 

nOn  dubitS,bat  qi^  el  crSderemus  (Att.  yi.  2.  3),  Ae  did  not  doubt  that  we 

bdieted  him. 
illud  cay6  dubites  quin  ego  omnia  faciam  (Fam.  y.  20.  6),  do  not  doubt  that 

IwiUdoaU, 
quis  IgnOrat  quin  tria  GraecOrum  genera  sint  (Place.  64),  w?io  is  ignorant 

that  there  are  three  races  of  Greeks  f 
nOn  erat  dubium  quin  Helv6til  plOrimum  possent  (cf.  B.  G.  L  8),  there  was  no 

doubt  that  the  Helvetians  were  most  powerful. 
Deque  Caesarem  f ef ellit  quin  ab  ils  cohortibus  initium  yictOriae  ozirStnr  (B.  C. 

iii.  04),  and  it  did  not  escape  Ccesar^s  notice  that  the  beginning  of  the  vic- 
tory came  from  those  cohorts. 
Note  1.  — Dubit5  without  a  negative  is  regularly  followed  by  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion ;  so  sometimes  n5n  dubitd  and  the  like :  — 

nOn  null!  dubitant  an  per  Sardiniam  veniat  (Fam.  iz.  7),  som^  doubt  whether  Tie 

is  coming  through  Sardinia, 
dubitate,  si  potestis,  a  quo  sit  Sex.  BOscius  ocdsus  (Rose.  Am.  78),  doubt,  if  you 

can,  by  whom  Sextus  Roscius  was  murdered, 
dnbitabam  tu  has  ipsas  litter&s  essSsne  accepturus  (Att.  xv.  9),  I  doubt  whether 

you  will  receive  this  very  letter.    [Epistolary  Imperfect  (§  479).] 
qnUis  sit  futurus,  ne  vOs  quidem  dubitatis  (B.  G.  ii.  82),  and  what  it  (the  outcome) 

wUl  be,  you  yourselves  do  not  doubt. 
nOn  dnbito  quid  sentiant  (Fam.  tv.  9),  I  do  not  doubt  what  they  think. 
dubium  illi  nOn  erat  quid  fatunim  esset  (id.  yiii.  ^.l),it  was  not  doubtful  to  him 

what  was  going  to  happen. 
Note  2. — Wn.  dubitS  in  the  sense  of  I  do  not  hesitate  commonly  takes  the  Infini- 
tiye,  but  sometimes  quin  with  the  Subjunctive :  — 

nee  dubitare  ilium  appelUre  sapientem  (Lael .  1) ,  and  not  to  hesitate  to  call  Mm  a  sage, 
dubitandum  nOn  es^stimavit  quin  proflcisceretar  (B.  G.  ii.  2),  fie  did  not  tMnk  fie 

ought  to  fiesitate  to  set  out. 
quid  dubitas  nti  temporis  opportunitate  (B.  C.  ii.  34),  why  do  you  fiesitate  to  tcJos 

advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  f    [A  question  implying  a  negative.] 
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5.  Verbs  of  hindering  and  refusing  often  take  the  subjunctive  with 
nS  or  quOminus  (=  ut  e5  minus)^  especially  when  the  verb  is  not  nega- 
tived :  — 

plQra  nS  dicam  toae  m6  lacrimae  impediunt  (Plane.  104),  your  tears  prevent 

me  from  speaking  further. 
nee  aetS8  impedit  qudminas  agri  colendl  stadia  teneftmus  (Cat  M.  60),  lior 

does  age  prevent  us  from  retaining  an  interest  in  tilling  the  soil, 
nihil  impedit  qaominus  id  facere  possimas  (Fin.  i.  83),  nothing  hinders  us 

from  being  able  to  do  thaJt. 
obstitisti  ne  translre  cOpiae  possent  (Verr.  v.  6),  you  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  troops  (opposed  lest  the  troops  should  cross). 

Not;b. — Some  yerbs  of  hindering  may  take  the  Infinitive  :— 
nihil  obest  dicere  (Fam.  ix.  13.  4),  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  saying  it. 
prohibet  accSdere  (Caec.  46),  prevents  him  from  approaching. 

559.  A  clause  of  Result  or  Characteristic  may  be  introduced  by 
quin  after  a  general  negative,  where  quin  is  equivalent  to  qui  (quae, 
quod)  nOn:  — 

1.  Clauses  of  Result :  — 

nemo  est  tam  fortis  quin  [=  qui  nOn]  rel  novitftte  pertuMtor  (B.  G.  vi.  89), 

va  one  is  so  brave  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  unexpected  occurrence 
nSmO  erat  adeO  tardus  quia  put&ret  (B.  C.  i.  60),  no  one  wa>s  so  slothful  as  not 

to  thinks  etc. 
quis  est  tam  demons  quia  sentiat  (Balb.  43),  who  is  so  senseless  as  not  to 

think,  etc.? 
nil  tam  difficilest  qnln  qnaerendO  investlgftrl  possiet  (Ter.  Haut.  676),  noth^ 

ing^s  so  Tiard  but  search  will  find  it  out  (Herrick). 

2.  Clauses  of  Characteristic :  — 

nem5  nostrum  est  quin  [  =  qui  nOn]  sciat  (Rose.  Am.  66),  there  is  no  one  of 

us  who  does  not  know. 
nem5  fuit  mllitum  quin  yulner&r6tur  (B.  C.  iii.  63),  th^re  was  not  one  of  the 

soldiers  who  was  not  wounded. 
ecquis  fuit  quin  lac4m&ret  (Verr.  y.  121),  was  there  any  one  who  did  not  shed 

tears? 
quis  est  quin  intellegat  (Fin.  y.  64),  who  is  there  who  does  not  understand  f 
h5rum  nihil  est  quin  [  =  quod  n5n]  inteieat  (N.  D.  iii.  80),  there  is  none  of 

these  (elements)  which  does  not  perish, 
nihil  est  ill5rum  quin  [  =  quod  nOn]  ego  ill!  dizerim  (PI.  Bac.  1012),  there  is 

nothing  of  this  that  I  have  not  told  him. 

NoTB. — 9uin  sometimes  introduces  a  pure  clause  of  result  with  the  sense  of  nt  n5n : 
as, — numquam  tam  male  est  Siculis  quin  aliquid  facete  et  commodg  dicant  (Verr.  iy. 
96),  t?Ungs  are  never  so  bad  with  the  Sicilians  but  that  they  have  something  pleasant 
or  witty  to  say. 

For  quin  in  independent  constructions,  see  §  449.  b. 
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SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES 

560.  A  clause  which  is  used  as  a  noun  may  he  called  a  Snhstantiye  Clause,  as 
certain  relative  clauses  are  sometimes  called  adjectiye  clauses.  But  in  practice  the 
term  i^  restricted  to  clauses  which  represent  a  nominative  or  an  accusative  case,  the 
clauses  which  stand  for  an  ablative  being  sometimes  called  adverbial  clauses. 

Even  with  this  limitation  the  term  is  not  quite  precise  (see  p.  367,  footnote  1).  The 
fact  is  rather  that  the  clause  and  the  leading  verb  are  mutually  complementary ;  each 
reinforces  the  other.  The  simplest  and  probably  the  earliest  form  of  such  sentences 
is  to  be  found  in  the  paratactic  use  (see  §  268)  of  two  verbs  like  void  abe&s,  dlcamos 
c6n8e5,  adeam  optimum  est.  From  such  verbs  the  usage  spread  by  analogy  to  other 
verbs  (see  lists  on  pp.  363,  367,  footnotes),  and  the  complementary  relation  of  the 
clause  to  the  verb  came  to  resemble  the  complementary  force  of  the  accusative,  espe- 
cially the  accusative  of  cognate  meaning  (§  390). 

561.  A  clause  used  as  a  noun  is  called  a  Substantive  Clause. 
a.  A  Substantive  Clause  may  be  used  as  the  Subject  or  Object  of 

a  verb,  as  an  Appositive,  or  as  a  Predicate  Nominative  or  Accusative. 

Note  1.  —  Many  ideas  which  in  English  take  the  form  of  an  abstract  noun  may  be 
rendered  by  a  substantive  clause  in  Latin.  Thus,  he  demanded  an  investigation  may 
be  postuUbat  at  quaestio  haberStur.  The  common  English  expression /or  with  the 
infinitive  also  corresponds  to  a  Latin  substantive  clause:  as, — it  remains  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  piratic  war,  reliquam  est  at  d6  bello  dicam  pu&tic5. 

NoTB  2. — When  a  Substantive  Clause  is  used  as  subject,  the  verb  to  which  it  la 
subject  is  called  impersonal,  and  the  sign  of  the  construction  in  English  la  oommcmly 
the  so-called  expletive  it. 

562.  Substantive  Clauses  are  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Subjunctive  Clauses  f  a.  Of  purpose  (command,  toish,  fear)  (§§  66S,  664). 

(ut,nS,utnon,etc.).  \  b.  Of  result  (happen,  effect,  etc.)  (§568). 

2.  Indicative  Clauses  with  quod :  Fact,  Specification,  Feeling  (§  672). 

3.  Indirect  Questions:  Subjunctive,  introduced  by  an  Interrogative  Word 

(§§  673-676). 

4.  Infinitive  Clauses  [  ^-  Tf"  ^^""^^^  ""^  ordeHng,  wishing,  et<^.  (§  668). 

I  b.  Indirect  Discourse  (§  679  ff.). 

NoTB. — The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is  not  strictly  a  clause,  but  in  Latin 
it  has  undergone  so  extensive  a  development  that  it  may  h%  so  classed.  The  uses  of 
the  Infinitive  Clause  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  in  constructions  in  which  it  replaces  a  sub- 
junctive clause  with  at  etc. ;  (2)  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  The  first  class  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  appropriate  subjunctive  constructions  (§563) ;  for  Indirect 
Discourse,  see  §  679  fif . 

Sttbstantiye  Claases  of  Purpose 

563.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  ut  (negative  n6)  are 
used  as  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  an  action  directed  toward  the 
future. 
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Such  are,  verbs  meaning  to  admonish^  ask,  bargain,  command,  de- 
cree, determine,  permit,  persuade,  resolve,  urge,  and  wish :  —  ^ 

monet  at  omn&s  suspiciOnes  vitet  (B.  G.  i.  20),  he  warns  him  to  avoid  all 

suspicion. 
horUtor  eOs  ne  anim5  dSfidant  (B.  C.  i.  19),  he  urges  them  not  to  lose  heart, 
te  rog5  atque  5r5  ut  eum  iuvSs  (Faro.  xiii.  66),  1 6egr  and  pray  you  to  aid.  him, 
his  ati  conquirerent  imperd.yit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  he  ordered  them  to  search, 
persulUlet  Castic5  at  rggnum  occapftret  (id.  i.  3),  he  persuades  Casticua  to 

usurp  royal  power. 
suXs  imperavit  nS  quod  omnlnO  tfilum  rSicerent  (id.  1.  46),  he  ordered  his  men 

not  to  throw  back  any  weapon  at  aU. 

NoTB. — With  any  yerb  of  these  classes  the  poets  may  use  the  Infinitiye  instead  of 
an  object  clause :  — 

hortamur  f&ri  (Aen.  ii.  74),  we  urge  [him]  to  speak. 

ne  quaere  docSri  (id.  yi.  614),  seek  not  to  he  told. 

temptat  praevertere  (id.  i.  721),  sfie  attempts  to  turn,  etc. 
For  the  Subjunctiye  without  ut  with  yerbs  of  commanding,  see  §  566.  a, 

a.  lubeC,  order,  and  vet5,  forbid,  take  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative :  — 

LaUSnam  iugum  montls  ascendere  iubet  (B.  G.  i.  21),  he  orders  Labienus  to 

ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hiU, 
Hberos  ad  sS  adddci  iussit  (id.  ii.  6),  he  ordered  the  children  to  be  brought  to  him. 
ab  opere  leg^tos  discedeie  yetuerat  (id.  ii  20),  Ae  had  forbidden  Vie  lieutenants 

to  leave  the  work. 
yetuSre  [bona]  reddi  (Liy.  ii.  6),  they  forbade  the  return  of  the  goods  (that  the 
goods  be  returned). 

NoTB. — Some  other  yerbs  of  commxinding  etc.  oocasionaUy  take  the  Infinitiye : — 
pontem  imperant  fieri  (B.  C.  i.  61),  t?iey  order  a  bridge  to  be  built. 
res  monet  cayfire  (Sail.  Cat.  62.  3),  the  occasion  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard. 

5.  Verbs  of  wishing  take  either  the  Infinitive  or  the  Subjunctive. 
With  vol5  (nSlO,  mai6)  and  cupiO  the  Infinitive  is  commoner,  and 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  rarely  expressed  when  it  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  main  verb. 

With  other  verbs  of  wishing  the  Subjunctive  is  commoner  when 
the  subject  changes,  the  Infinitive  when  it  remains  the  same. 
1.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  same  as  that  of  the  verb  of  wishing:  — 
augur  fieri  yolul  (Fam.  xy.  4.  13),  I  wished  to  be  made  augur. 
cupi5  yigiliam  meam  tibi  trftdeie  (id.  xi.  24),  I  am  eager  to  hand  over  my  watch 
to  you. 

1  Such  yerbs  or  yerbal  phrases  are  id  ag6,  ad  id  yeai5,  caved  (nX),  cCnsed,  c6g6,  coa- 
cSdd,  cdnstitaS,  cfird,  dScernd,  Sdlcd,  flftgitd,  hortor,  imperd,  Instd,  mandd,  metad  (nS), 
moned,  negStiam  dd,  operam  dd,  drd,  perso&ded,  petd,  postuld,  piaecipid,  precor,  prdndntid, 
qnaerd,  rogd,  sdscd,  timed  (ni),  yereor  (n{),  yided,  yold. 
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itldicem  m8  esse,  nOn  doctOrem  toIO  (Or.  117),  I  toish  to  he  a  judge,  not  a 

teacher, 
me  Caesaxis  militem  did  volui  (B.  C.  11.  32. 13),  I  toisJied  to  be  called  a  soldier 

of  CcBsar, 
cupi5  me  esse  clSmentem  (Cat.  i.  4),  I  desire  to  be  merciful.    [But  regularly, 

cupl5  esse  climens  (see  §  457).] 
omnis  homines,  qui  sSse  student  praest&re  ceteris  animalibus  (SalL  Cat.  1), 

aU  men  who  wish  to  excel  other  living  creatures. 

2.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  different  from  that  of  the  verb  of  wishing  : 
vol5  tS  s<^e  (Fam.  ix.  24.  1),  I  wish  you  to  know. 
▼im  volumus  exstmgui  (Sest.  92),  we  wish  violence  to  be  put  dovm. 
tt  tuft  fnii  virtQte  cupimus  (Brut.  831),  we  wish  you  to  reap  the  fruits  of  your 

virtue. 
cupl5  ut  impetret  (PI.  Capt.  102),  I  wish  he  may  get  it. 
numquam  optab5  ut  audiatis  (Cat.  U.  15),  J  will  never  desire  that  you  shall 

hear. 

For  volo  and  its  compounds  with  the  Subjunctive  without  ut,  see  §  665. 

c  Verbs  of  permitting  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infini- 
fcive.  Patior  takes  regularly  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative ; 
so  often  sinO  :  — 

permlsit  ut  faceret  (De  Or.  ii.  366),  permitted  him  to  make. 

concede  tibi  ut  ea  praeterefts  (Rose.  Am.  54),  I  aUow  you  to  pass  by  these 

matters. 
tahemftcula  statu!  passus  n5n  est  (B.  C.  L  81),  Ae  did  not  allow  tents  to  be 

pitched. 
y&ium  ImportAii  nOn  sinunt  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  they  do  not  allow  wine  to  be  imported. 

d.  Verbs  of  determiningy  decreeing^  resolving,  bargaining,  take 
either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive :  — 

c5nstituerant  ut  L.  B^stia  quererStur  (Sail.  Cat.  43),  they  had  determined  that 

Lucius  Bestia  should  complavri. 
proeliO  supersedSre  statuit  (B.  G.  11.  8),  he  determined  to  refuse  battle. 
de  bonis  rggis  quae  redd!  cgnsuerant  (Li v.  11.  5),  about  the  king^s  goods,  which 

they  had  decreed  should  be  restored. 
decemit  uti  c5nsules  dilSctum  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  34),  decrees  that  the  consuls 

shall  hold  a  levy. 
edicts  ]i§  quis  iniussfl  pfignlret  (Liv.  v.  19),  having  commanded  that  none 

should  fight  without  orders. 

Note  1. — Different  verbs  of  these  classes  with  the  same  meaning  vary  in  their 
construction  (see  the  Lexicon).  For  verbs  of  bargaining  etc.  with  the  Gerundive,  see 
§500.4. 

NoTB  2. — Verbs  of  decreeing  and  voting  often  take  the  Infinitive  of  the  Second 
Periphrastic  conjugation: — Regulus  captivSs  reddendds  [esse]  n5n  censuit  (Off.  i.  39), 
Regulus  voted  that  the  captives  should  not  be  returned.  [He  said,  in  giving  his  formal 
opinion :  captivi  nSn  reddendi  sunt.] 
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6.  Verbs  of  caution  and  effort  take  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  But 
c^nor^  try,  commonly  takes  the  Complementary  Infinitive :  — 

cflr&  ut  quam  pnmum  intellegam  (Earn.  xiii.  10. 4),  let  me  know  as  80on  as  pos- 
sible (take  care  that  I  may  understand), 
dant  operam  ut  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  41),  they  take  pains  to  Tuive  (give  their 

attention  that,  etcJ.). 
impellere  uti  Caesar  nominarStur  (id.  49),  to  induce  them  to  name  CoRsar  (that 

Caesar  should  be  named). 
cOn&tus  est  Caesar  reficere  pontis  (B.  C.  i.  50),  Ccesar  tried  to  rebuild  the  bridges. 

Note  1.  —  Conor  si  also  occurs  (as  B.  G.  i.  8) ;  cf.  miror  si  etc.,  §  672.  6.  n. 
Note  2.  —  Ut  nS  occurs  occasionally  with  verbs  of  caution  and  effort  (cf.  §  531):  — 
cura  et  provide  at  ngquid  ei  dSsit  (Att.  xi.  3. 3),  take  care  and  see  that  he  lacks  nothing. 
For  the  Subjunctive  with  quin  and  qudminas  with  verbs  of  hindering  etc.,  see  §  558. 

564.  Verbs  of  fearing  take  the  Subjunctive,  with  ne  affirma- 
tive and  n6  n5n  or  ut  negative. 

In  this  use  nS  is  commonly  to  be  translated  by  that,  ut  and  nS  n6n 
by  tha4i  not :  — 

timeO  nS  Verrfis  fecerit  (Verr.  v.  3),  I  fear  that  Verres  has  don£,  etc. 

n§  animum  offenderet  ver6batur  (B.  G.  i.  19),  lie  feared  that  Tie  should  hurt 
the  feelings,  etc. 

n§  exh5r6daretar  veritus  est  (Rose.  Am.  58),  he  feared  that  he  should  he  dis- 
inherited. 

Orator  metuO  n§  languSscat  senecttlte  (Cat.  M.  28),  I  fear  the  orator  grows 
fe^lefrom  old  age. 

vereor  ut  tibi  possim  concCdere  (De  Or.  i.  35),  I  fear  that  I  cannot  grant  you, 

hand  san6  periculum  est  n§  non  mortem  optandam  putet  (Tusc.  v.  118),  there 
is  no  danger  that  he  will  not  think  death  desizdble. 

Note. — The  subjunctive  in  n6-clauses  after  a  verb  of  fearing  is  optative  in  origin. 
To  an  independent  n5-sentence,  as  n6  accidat,  may  it  not  happen^  a  verb  may  be  prefixed 
(cf.  §  560),  making  a  complex  sentence.  Thus,  vidS  nS  accidat ;  5r5  nS  accidat ;  cavet  nS 
accidat ;  when  the  prefixed  verb  is  one  of  fearing,  timed  n6  accidat  becomes  let  it  not  hap- 
pen, hut  I  fear  that  it  may.    The  origin  of  the  ut-clause  is  similar. 

565.  VolO  and  its  compounds,  the  impersonals  licet  and  oportet, 
and  the  imperatives  to  and  fac  often  take  the  Subjunctive  with- 
out ut :  — 

volO  amSs  (Att.  ii.  10),  I  wish  you  to  love. 

quam  vellem  me  invitassSs  (Fam.  x.  28.  1),  how  I  wish  you  had  invited  me  I 

mallem  Cerberum  metueres  (Tusc.  i.  12),  I  had  rather  you  feared  Cerherus, 

sint  enim  oportet  (id.  i.  12),  for  they  must  exist. 

qnerflmor  licet  (Caec.  41),  we  are  allowed  to  complain. 

fac  dUigis  (Att.  iii.  13.  2),  do  love  I  [A  periphrasis  for  the  imperative  dilige, 

love  (ct  §449.  c).] 
die  exeat,  tell  him  to  go  out. 
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NoTB  1.— In  such  cases  there  is  no  ellipsis  of  nt.  The  expressions  are  idiomatic 
remnants  of  an  older  construction  in  which  the  subjunctives  were  hortatory  or  optative 
and  thus  really  independent  of  the  verb  of  wishing  etc.  In  the  classical  period,  how- 
ever, they  were  doubtless  felt  as  subordinate.  Compare  the  use  of  cav6  and  the  sub- 
junctive (without  n6)  in  Prohibitions  (§  450) ,  which  appears  to  follow  the  analogy  of  fac 

Note  2. — Licet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive,  usually  without  ut;  (2)  the  simple 
Infinitive ;  (3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative ;  (4)  the  Dative  and  the  Infini- 
tive (see  §  455. 1).    Thus,  I  may  go  is  licet  earn,  licet  ire,  licet  mS  ire,  or  licet  mihi  ire. 

For  licet  in  concessive  clauses,  see  §  527.  b. 

Note  3.  —  Oportet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive  without  ut ;  (2)  the  simple  Infini- 
tive ;  (3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  Thus  /  micat  go  is  oportet  cam,  oportet 
ire,  or  oportet  mfi  ire. 

a.  Verbs  of  commanding  and  the  like  often  take  the  subjunctive 
without  ut :  — 

huic  mandat  RSmOs  adeat  (B.  G.  iii.  11),  he  orders  him  to  visit  the  Remi. 
rogat  finem  faciat  (id.  1.  20),  he  asks  him  to  cease. 

MnSsthea  vocat,  classein  aptent  socii  (Aen.  iv.  280),  h£  caUs  Ifnestheus  [and 
orders  that]  his  comrades  shaXL  make  ready  the  fleet. 

Note. — The  subjunctive  in  this  construction  is  the  hortatory  snbjnnctiYe  used  to 
express  a  command  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§  688). 


Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  Passive  V^ba 

566.  A  Substantive  Clause  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  becomes 
the  subject  when  the  verb  is  put  in  the  passive  {Impersonal  Con- 
stntction):  — 

Caesar  at  cognosceret  postulfttam  est  (B.  C.  L  87),  Cassar  was  requested  to 

make  an  investigation  (it  was  requested  that  Csesar  should  make  an 

investigation). 
SI  erat  HSracliO  ab  sen&til  mand&tum  at  emeret  (Yerr.  iii.  88),  if  Heradiius 

had  been  instructed  by  the  senate  to  buy, 
A  persuSsum  erat  Cluvi5  at  mentiretttr  (Bosc.  Com.  51),  \f  Cluvius  had  been 

persuaded  to  lie, 
putO  concedl  n5bl8  oportfire  ut  GraecO  verb5  fitftmur  (Fin.  iii.  15),  I  think 

we  must  be  allowed  tou>sea  Greek  word. 
n5  quid  els  nocefttur  S.  Caesare  cavetor  (B.  C.  i.  86),  Ccesar  takes  core  that  no 

harm  shall  be  done  them  (care  is  taken  by  Csesar  lest,  etc.). 

a.  With  verbs  of  adrnonishing,  the  personal  object  becomes  the 
subject  and  the  object  clause  is  retained :  — 

admoniti  sumus  at  cavSrSmus  (Att.  viii.  11  d.  3),  toe  were  warned  to  be  canfiiL 
cum  monSrStur  ot  cautior  asset  (Div.  i.  51),  wJien  he  was  advised  to  be  mof 

cautious, 
monfirl  vlsus  est  nS  id  faceret  (id.  56),  J^  seemed  to  be  warned  not  to  do  U. 
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5.  Some  verbs  that  take  an  infinitive  instead  of  a  subjunctive 
are  used  impersonally  in  the  passive,  and  the  infinitive  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  sentence :  — 

loqui  nOn  concMitur  (B.  G.  vi.  20),  it  is  not  allowed  to  speak. 

c.  With  iube9,  veto,  and  c5g5,  the  subject  accusative  of  the  infinitive 
becomes  the  subject  nominative  of  the  main  verb,  and  the  infinitive  is 
retained  as  complementary  (Personal  Construction) :  — 

adesse  iubentur  postrldig  (Verr.  ii.  41),  they  are  ordered  to  be  present  on  the 

follovoing  day, 
ire  in  exsilium  iussus  est  (Cat.  ii.  12),  he  was  ordered  to  go  into  exile, 
Sim5nid^  vetitus  est  navigSre  (Div.  iL  134),  Simonides  was  forbidden  to  sail. 
Mandubii  exire  cOguntur  (B.  G.  vii.  78),  the  Mandvbii  are  compelled  to  go  out. 

Sttbstantive  Clauses  of  Result  (Consecutive  Clauses) 

567.  Clanses  of  Result  may  be  used  substantively,  (1)  as  the  object  of  faciS  etc. 
(§  568);  (2)  as  the  subject  of  these  same  verbs  in  the  passive,  as  well  as  of  other  verbs 
and  verbal  phrases  (§  569) ;  (3)  in  apposition  with  another  substantive,  or  as  predicate 
nominative  etc.  (see  §§  570,  571).^ 

568.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  with  ut  (negative  ut  n5n) 
are  used  as*  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  the  aceomplishment  of 
an  effort,^ 

Such  are  especially  faciO  and  its  compounds  (efficiS,  cOnficiO,  etc.) :  — 
efi&ciam  ut  inteUegatis  (Clu.  7),  I  will  make  you  understand  (lit.  effect  that 

you,  etc.).     [So,  faciam  ut  intellegStis  (id.  0).] 
commeattis  at  portSj^  possent  ef&ci6bat  (B.  6.  ii.  5),  made  it  possible  that 

supplies  CQuld  be  brought. 
perfgcl  ut  e  regn5  ille  discederet  (Fam.  xv.  4.  6),  I  brought  about  his  departure 

from  the  kingdom, 
quae  llbertSs  ut  laetior  esset  regis  superbia  fScerat  (Liv.  ii.  1),  the  arrogance 

of  the  king  had  made  this  liberty  more  welcome, 
evincont  InstandO  ut  litterae  darentur  (id.  ii.  4),  &y  insisting  they  gain  their 

point,  —  Viat  letters  should  be  sent.     [Here  Svincunt  =  efficiunt.] 

1  In  all  these  cases  the  clause  is  not  strictly  subject  or  object.  The  main  verb  orig- 
mally  conveyed  a  meaning  sufficient  in  itself,  and  the  result  clause  was  merely  com- 
plementary. This  is  seen  by  the  frequent  use  of  ita  and  the  like  with  the  main  verb 
(ita  accidit  at,  etc.).  In  like  manner  purpose  clauses  are  only  apparently  subject  or 
object  of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  connected. 

^  Verbs  and  phrases  taking  an  ut-clause  of  result  as  subject  or  object  are  accSdit, 
accidit,  additur,  altera  est  rgs,  committo,  cSnseqnor,  contingit,  efaciS,  Svenit,  facio,  ftt,  flex! 
potest,  fore,  impetro,  integrum  est,  mds  est,  munus  est,  necesse  est,  prope  est,  rSctum  est, 
lelinquitur,  leliquom  est,  restat,  tanti  est,  tantum  abest,  and  a  few  others. 
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KoTB  1.  —  The  expressions  facere  ut,  committere  ut,  with  the  sabjnnctiye,  often  fonn 
ft  periphrasis  for  the  simple  verb :  as,  —  invitus  f S<n  ut  Flamininm  e  senatu  Sicerem 
if^.  M.  42),  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I  expelled  Flaminiusfrom  the  senate. 

569.  Substantiye  Clauses  of  Result  are  used  as  the  subject  of 
the  following :  — 

1.  Of  passive  verbs  denoting  the  accomplishment  of  an  effort:  — 

impetratum  est  at  in  senftta  recitirentur  (litterae)  (B.  C.  i.  1),  they  fucceedei 
in  having  the  letter  read  in  the  senate  (it  was  brought  about  that,  etc.). 

ita  efficitur  at  omne  coi*pus  mortale  sit  (N.  D.  iii.  30),  it  ther^ore  is  made 
out  that  every  body  is  mortal. 

2.  Of  Impersonals  meaning  it  happens,  it  remains,  it  follows,  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  added,  and  the  like  (§  568,  footnote) :  — 

accidit  at  esset  luna  plena  (B.  6.  iy.  29),  it  happened  to  befuU  moon  (it  hap- 
pened that  it  was,  etc.).     [Here  at  esset  is  subject  of  accidit.] 

reliquum  est  ut  officils  certemas  inter  nOs  (Fam.  vii.  31),  it  remains  for  tu  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  courtesies, 

restat  at  hOo  dabitemos  (Rose.  Am.  88),  it  is  Uftfor  us  to  doiM  this. 

sequitur  at  doceam  (N.  D.  ii.  81),  ths  next  thin^  is  to  show  (it  follows,  etc.). 

Note  1. — The  infinitive  sometimes  occurs:  as, — neo  enim  acciderat  mihi  opus 
esse  (Fam.  vi.  11.  l),/or  it  had  not  happened  to  he  necessary  to  me. 

Note  2. — Necesse  est  often  takes  the  subjunctive  without  ut :  as,  --ooncMIs  necesse 
est  (Rose.  Am.  87),  you  must  grant. 

3.  Of  est  in  the  sense  of  it  is  the  fact  that,  etc.  (mostly  poetic) :  — 

est  at  virO  vir  Ifttius  5rdinet  arbusta  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  1.  9),  it  is  the  fact  that  one 
man  plants  his  vineyards  in  wider  rows  than  another. 

a.  Fore  (or  futiiram  esse)  ut  with  a  clause  of  result  as  subject  is 
often  used  instead  of  the  Future  Infinitive  active  or  passive;  so 
necessarily  in  verbs  which  have  no  supine  stem :  — 

spSrO  fore  at  contingat  id  nObIs  (Tusc.  i.  82),  I  hope  that  wiU  he  our  happy  lot. 
cum  vidSrem  fore  at  n5n  posseiA  (Cat.  ii.  4),  when  I  saw  that  I  should  not  he  able. 

570.  A  substantive  clause  of  result  may  be  in  apposition  with 

another  substantive  (especially  a  neuter  pronoun):  — 

illud  etiam  restiterat,  at  t6  in  iOs  edficerent  (Quinct.  33),  this  too  remained — 
for  them  to  drag  you  into  court. 

571.  A  substantive  clause  of  result  may  serve  as  predicate 

nominative  after  mOs  est  and  similar  expressions :  — 

est  m58  hominum,  ot  ndlint  eundem  plOribus  rebus  excellere  (Brut.  84),  it  it 
the  way  of  men  to  he  unvjUling  for  one  man  to  excel  in  seneral  things. 
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a»  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  at,  frequently  follows  quam 
after  a  comparative  (but  see  §  583.  c) :  — 

Canachl  signa  rigidiOra  sunt  quam  at  imitentor  y6rit3,tem  (Brut.  70),  t?ie  statues 
of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stiff  er  than  that  they  should) . 

perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  indicaret  (Tusc.  ii.  62),  he  endured  aU  raJther 
than  betray,  etc.     [Regularly  without  ut  except  in  Livy.] 

h.  The  phrase  tantum  abest,  it  is  so  far  [from  being  the  case], 
regularly  takes  two  clauses  of  result  with  ut:  one  is  stibstantive,  the 
subject  of  abest ;  the  other  is  adverbial,  correlative  with  tantum:  — 

tantum  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  tUsque  eO  difficilSs  ac  mOrOsI  timus,  ut 
nobis  n5n  satis  faciat  ipse  Demosthenes  (Or.  104),  so  far  from  admiring 
my  own  works,  I  am  difficult  and  captious  to  that  degree  fhaJt  not  Demos- 
thenes himself  satisfies  me.  [Here  the  first  ut-clause  is  the  subject  of 
abest  (§  669.  2);  the  second,  a  result  clause  after  tantum  (§  637);  and 
the  third,  after  fisque  eo.] 

c.  Rarely,  a  thought  or  an  idea  is  considered  as  a  result,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  and 
infinitive  (§  580).     In  this  case  a  demonstrative  usually  precedes : 

praecl&rum  illud  est,  ut  eOs  .  .  .  amCmus  (Tusc.  iil.  73),  this  is  a  noble  thing, 

thai  we  ah^ould  love,  etc. 
v6rl  simile  nOn  est  ut  ille  anteponeret  (Verr.  iv.  11),  tt  is  not  likely  that  he 

preferred. 

For  Relative  Clauses  with  quin  after  verbs  of  hindering  etc.,  see  §  558. 

Indicative  with  Quod 

572.  A  peculiar  form  of  Substantive  Clause  consists  of  quod 
(in  the  sense  of  that,  the  fact  that)  with  the  Indicative. 

The  clause  in  the  Indicative  with  quod  is  used  when  the  state- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  fact :  — 

alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  mSgnum  studium  conferunt  (Off.  i.  19), 
it  is  another  fault  that  some  bestow  too  much  zeal,  etc.  [Here  ut  conferant 
could  be  used,  meaning  that  some  should  bestow ;  or  the  accusative  and 
infinitive,  meaning  to  bestow  (abstractly);  quod  makes  it  a  fact  that  men 
do  bestow,  etc.] 
inter  inanimum  et  animal  hOc  mazimS  interest,  quod  animal  agit  aliquid 
(Acad.  ii.  37),  this  is  the  chi^  difference  between  an  inanimate  object  and 
an  animal,  that  an  animal  aims  at  something. 
quod  rediit  n5bls  mir&bile  videtur  (Off.  iil.  Ill),  that  he  (Regulus)  returned 

seems  wonderful  to  us. 
accidit  perincommode  quod  eum  nusquam  vidisti  (Att.  L  17.  2),  it  happened 
very  unluckily  that  you  nowhere  saw  him. 
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opportdnissima  r6s  accidit  qnod  GermanI  vSnSrant  (B.  G.  iv.  13),  a  very  for- 
tunaie  thing  happened,  (namely)  that  the  Germans  came. 

praetereO  quod  earn  sibi  domum  sedemque  delegit  (Clu.  188),  I  pass  over  the 
fact  that  she  chose  that  house  and  home  for  herself, 

mitt5  quod  possessa  per  vim  (Flacc.  79),  I  disregard  the  fa/A  that  they  were 
seized  by  violence. 

Note. — Like  other  substantive  clauses,  the  clause  with  quod  may  be  used  as  sub- 
ject, as  object,  as  appositive,  etc.,  but  it  is  commonly  either  the  subject  or  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  subject. 

a.  A  substantive  clause  with  quod  sometimes  appears  as  an  accti' 
sative  of  specification,  corresponding  to  the  English  whereas  or  as 
to  the  fact  that:  — 

quod  mihi  dS  nostr5  stattL  gr&tularis,  minimi  mlr&mur  t6  tuls  praeclftrls  open- 
bus  laetarl  (Fam.  i.  7.  7),  cw  to  your  con{praitdating  me  on  orur  condition^ 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  are  pleased  with  your  own  noble  works, 
quod  de  dom5  scxibis,  ego,  etc.  (Fam.  xiy.  2.  3),  as  to  what  you  write  cf  the 
house,  J,  etc. 

h.  Verbs  ot  feeling  and  the  expression  of  feeling  take  either  quod 
(quia)  or  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (Indirect  Discourse) :  — 
quod  scxibis  .  .  .  gaudeO  (Q.  Fr.  ill.  1.  9),  I  am  glad  that  you  write. 
£aci5  libenter  quod  earn  n5n  possum  praeterire  (Legg.  1. 63),  I  am  glad  that  I 

cannot  pass  it  by. 
quae  perfecta  esse  vehementer  laetor  (Rose.  Am.  136),  I  greatly  r^oice  that 

this  is  finished. 
qui  quia  nOn  habuit  &  m^  tormSs  eqiutum  fortasse  suscSnset  (Att.  vi.  3. 6),  who 

perhaps  feels  angry  that  he  did  not  receive  squadrons  of  cavalry  from  me. 
molests  tuU  t§  senatui  grfttids  n5n  Sgisse  (Fam.  x.  27.  1),  I  vms  displeased 

that  you  did  not  return  thanks  to  the  senate. 

Note. — Miror  and  similar  expressions  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  clause  with  ri.i 
This  is  apparently  substantive,  but  really  protasis  (cf.  §663.  e.  N.i).  Thus, — miror 
si  quemquam  amicum  habere  potuit  (Lael.64),  I  wonder  if  he  could  ever  have  a  friend. 
[Originally,  If  this  is  so,  I  wonder  at  it.l 

Indirect  Questions 

573.  An  Indirect  Question  is  any  sentence  or  clause  which  is 
introduced  by  an  interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  etc.),  and 
which  is  itself  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  or  depends  on  any 
expression  implying  uncertainty  or  doubt. 

In  grammatical  form,  ea^lamatory  sentences  are  not  distiii- 
guished  from  interrogative  (see  the  third  example  below), 

1  Ct  the  Greek  Oavnd^  ct 
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574.  An  Indirect  Question  takes  its  verb  in  the  Subjunctive : 
quid  ipse  sentiam  expOnam  (Div.  i.  10),  I  wUl  explain  what  I  think.    [Direct: 

quid  sentid  ?] 
id  possetne  fieri  cOnsuiuit  (id.  i.  82),  Tie  consulted  whether  it  could  be  done, 

[Di^:ect:  potestne?] 
qnam  sis  audax  omn6s  iiitellegere  potu6runt  (Rose.  Am.  87),  olU  could  wnder- 

stand  how  bold  you  are.     [Direct :  quam  es  auddz  1] 
doleam  necne  doleam  nihil  interest  (Tusc.  ii.  29),  it  is  of  no  account  whether  I 

suffer  or  not     [Double  question.] 
quaeslvl  &  Catilinft  in  conventu  apud  M.  Laeoam  fuisset  necne  (Cat.  li.  13),  I 

asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  at  Marcus  Zceca^s  or 

not,     [Double  question.] 
TOgat  me  quid  sentiam,  h£  asks  me  what  I  think.    [Cf .  rogat  m8  sententiam,  he 

asks  me  my  opinion."] 
hoc  dubium  est,  uternostrum  sit  inverScundior  (Acad.  ii.  126),  this  is  doubt- 
ful, which  of  us  two  is  the  less  modest. 
incertl  qufttenus  VolerO  exerceret  victSriam  (Liv.  ii.  55),  uncertain  how  far 

Volero  would  push  victory.     [As  if  dubitantSs  qufttenus,  etc.] 

NoTB. — An  Indirect  Question  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  (as  in  the  fourth  exam- 
ple), the  direct  object  (as  in  the  first),  the  secondary  object  (as  in  the  sixth),  an  apposi- 
tiye  (as  in  the  seventh). 

575.  The  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Indirect  Question  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples :  — 

dlc5  quid  faciam,  I  teU  you  what  I  am  doing. 

died  quid  factfirus  sim,  I  tell  you  what  I  will  {shall)  do. 

died  quid  fSceiim,  I  tell  you  what  I  did  (have  done,  was  doing). 

dixi  quid  facerem,  I  told  you  what  I  was  doing. 

dl^  quid  fecissem,  I  told  you  what  I  had  done  (had  been  doing). 

dixi  quid  factOrus  essem,  I  told  you  what  I  would  (should)  do  (was  going  to  do). 

dixi  quid  factdrus  fuissem,  I  told  you  what  I  would  (sJiould)  have  done. 

a*  Indirect  Questions  referring  to  future  time  take  the  subjunc- 
tive of  the  First  Periphrastic  Conjugation :  — 

prOepieiO  qui  concursus  futflri  sint  (Caecil.  42),  I  foresee  what  throngs  there 

vnll  be.     [Direct :  qui  erunt  ?] 
quid  sit  futfirum  crSs,  fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  IS),  forbear  to  ask  what  will 

be  on  the  morrow,     [Direct :  quid  erit  or  futurum  est  ?] 
poBthftc  nOn  scrlbam  ad  t6  quid  facturus  sim,  sed  quid  fecerim  (Att.  x.  18), 
hereafter  I  shall  not  write  to  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  but  what  I  have 
done.     [Direct :  quid  fades  (or  facturus  eiis)  ?  quid  f ecisti  ?] 

NoTB.  —This  Periphrastic  Future  avoids  the  ambiguity  which  would  be  caused  by 
using  the  Present  Subjunctive  to  refer  to  future  time  in  such  clauses. 

5.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  remains  unchanged  in  an 
Indirect  Question,  except  sometimes  in  tense :  — 
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q«5  m6  yertam  nesci5  (Clu.  4),  I  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn.     [Direct: 

quo  me  vertam  ?] 
neque  satis  c5nstabat  quid  agerent  (B.  G.  iii.  14),  and  it  was  not  very  clear  whcd 

they  were  to  do.     [Direct :  quid  agamus  ?] 
nee  qiiisquam  satis  certum  habet,  quid  aut  spSret  aut  timeat  (Liv.  xxii.  7. 10), 

nor  is  any  one  well  assured  what  he  shall  hope  or  fear.    [HeTre  the  future 

participle  with  sit  could  not  be  used.] 
mcertO  quid  peterent  aut  vitarent  (id.  xxviii.  36.  12),  since  it  was  doiibtful 

(ablative  absolute)  what  they  should  seek  or  shun. 

c.  Indirect  Questions  often  take  the  Indicative  in  early  Latin  and 
in  poetry :  — 

Yineam  quo  in  agrO  c5nseri  oportet  sic  observatS  (Cato  R.  R.  6.  4),  in  whai 
soil  a  vineyard  should  he  set  you  must  observe  ihvM, 

d.  WesciS  quia,  when  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  (somebody  or  other), 
is  not  followed  by  the  Subjunctive. 

So  also  nescid  quS  (unde^  etc.),  and  the  following  idiomatic  phrases 
which  are  practically  adverbs :  — 

mirum  (nimlrum)  quam,  marvellously  (marvellous  how). 
n^Tim  quantum,  tremendously  (marvellous  how  much), 
immaiie  quantum,  monstrously  (monstrous  how  much), 
sane  quam,  immensely. 
valde  quam,  en^ormov^ly. 

Examples  are :  — 

qui  istam  nescio  quam  indolentiam  mS^opere  laudant  (Toso.  ill.  12),  who 

greatly  extol  that  freedom  from  pain,  wJiatever  it  is. 
mirum  quantum  prOfuit  (Liv.  ii.  1),  it  helped  prodigiously. 
ita  fat5  nescio  qu5  contigisse  arbitror  (Fam.  xv.  13),  I  thiTik  U  happened  so 

by  som^  fatality  or  other. 
nam  suQs  valde  quam  pauc5s  habet  (id.  xi.  13  a.  3>,  for  he  has  uncomm,only 

few  of  his  own. 
sane  quam  sum  gavisus  (id.  zi.  IS  a.  4),  I  was  immensely  glad. 
immane  quantum  discrepat  (Hor.  Od.  L  27.  6),  is  monstrously  at  variance. 

676,  In  colloquial  usage  and  in  poetry  the  subject  of  w  In- 
direct Question  is  often  attracted  into  the  main  clause  as  object 
(Accusative  of  Anticipation) :  — 

nOstI  M&rcellum  quam  tardus  sit  (Fam.  viil.  10.  8),  ycm  know  how  slow  Mar^ 
cellus  is.  [For  ndsli  quam  tardus  sit  Marcellus.  Of.  **  I  know  thee  who 
thou  art."]  f 

Cf .  potestne  igitur  earum  rerum,  qua  r6  futurae  sint,  lilla  esse  praes6nsi6  (Div- 
ii.  15),  can  there  he,  then,  any  foreknowledge  as  to  those  things,  why  ihe^ 
will  occur  t    [A  similar  use  of  the  Objective  Genitive.] 
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Note. — In  some  cases  the  Object  of  Anticipation  becomes  the  Subject  by  a  change 
of  voice,  and  an  api>arent  mixture  of  relative  and  interrogative  constructions  is  the 
result :  — 

qoidam  saepe  in  parva  pecQnia  perspiciuntur  quam  sint  leves  (Lael.  63),  it  is  often 
seen,  in  a  trifling  matter  of  money,  how  unprincipled  some  people  are  (some 
people  are  often  seen  through,  how  unprincipled  they  are), 
quem  ad  modum  Pompeium  oppugnarent  a  me  indicati  sunt  (Leg.  Agr.  i,S),it  has 
been  shown  by  me  in  what  way  they  attacked  Pompey  (they  have  been  shown 
by  me,  how  they  attacked). 

a.  An  indirect  question  is  occasionally  introduced  by  si  in  the 
sense  of  whether  (like  if  in  English,  cf.  §  572.  h,  n.)  :  — 

circumfunduntur  host^  si  quem  aditum  reperlre  possent  (B.  6.  vi.  37),  the 

enemy  pour  round  [to  see]  if  they  can  find  entrance. 
visam  s!  domi  est  (Ter.  Haut.  170),  I  will  go  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Note. — This  is  strictly  a  Protasis,  but  usually  no  Apodosis  is  thought  of,  and  the 
clause  is  virtually  an  Indirect  Question. 

For  the  Potential  Subjunctive  with  forsitan  (originally  an  Indirect  Question),  see 
{447.  a. 

INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

577.  The  use  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (oratio  obltqua) 
is  a  comparatively  late  form  of  speech,  developed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  only,  and 
perhaps  separately  in  each  of  them.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in  Sanskrit,  but  some  forms 
like  it  have  grown  up  in  English  and  Grerman. 

The  essential  character  of  Indirect  Discourse  is,  that  the  language  of  some  other 
person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  is  compressed  into  a  kind  of  Substantive  Clause,  the 
verb  of  the  main  clause  becoming  Infinitive,  while  modifying  clauses,  as  well  as  all 
hortatory  forms  of  speech,  take  the  Subjunctive.  The  pcr«on  of  the  verb  necessarily 
conforms  to  the  new  relation  of  persons. 

The  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse,  however,  is  not  limited  to  reports  of  the 
language  of  some  person  other  than  the  speaker ;  it  may  be  used  to  express  what  any 
one — whether  the  speaker  or  some  one  else  —  says,  thinks,  or  perceives,  whenever  that 
which  is  said,  thought,  or  perceived  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete sentence.  For  anything  that  can  be  said  etc.  can  also  be  reported  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly. 

The  use  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  main  clause  undoubtedly  comes  from  its  use  as  a 
case-form  to  complete  or  modify  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  of  saying  and  its 
object  together.  This  object  in  time  came  to  be  i*egarded  as,  and  in  fact  to  all  intents 
became,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.  A  transition  state  is  found  in  Sanskrit,  which, 
though  it  has  no  indirect  discourse  proper,  yet  allows  an  indirect  predication  after  verbs 
of  saying  and  the  like  by  means  of  a  predicative  apposition,  in  such  expressions  as 
"  The  maids  told  the  king  [that]  his  daughter  [was]  bereft  of  her  senses." 

The  simple  form  of  indirect  statement  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was  after- 
wards amplified  by  introducing  dependent  or  modifying  clauses ;  and  in  Latin  it  became 
a  common  construction,  and  could  be  used  to  report  whole  speeches  etc.,  which  in  other 
langniages  would  have  the  direct 'form.  (Compare  the  style  of  reporting  speeches  in 
English,  where  only  the  person  and  tense  are  changed.) 

The  Subjunctive  in  the  subordinate  clauses  of  Indirect  Discourse  has  no  significance 
except  to  make  more  distinct  the  fact  that  these  clauses  are  subordinate ;  consequently 
no  direct  connection  has  been  traced  between  them  and  the  uses  of  tht  mood  in  simplt 
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sentences.  It  is  probable  that  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  questions  (§  574) ,  in  informal 
indirect  discourse  (§592),  and  in  clauses  of  the  integral  part  (§593)  represents  the 
earliest  steps  of  a  movement  by  which  the  subjunctive  became  in  some  degree  a  mood 
of  subordination. 

The  Subjuiictive  standing  for  hortatory  forms  of  speech  in  Indirect  Discourse  is 
simply  the  usual  hortatory  subjunctive,  with  only  a  change  of  person  and  tense  (if 
necessary),  as  in  the  reporter's  style. 

578.  A  Direct  Quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  original 
speaker  or  writer  (Ordtid  Recta). 

An  Indirect  Quotation  adapts  the  words  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  are 
quoted  (Ordtio  Ohllqua). 

Note. — The  term  Indirect  Discourse  (oratio  obliqita)  is  used  in  two  senses.  In 
the  wider  sense  it  includes  all  clauses — of  whatever  kind — which  express  the  words 
or  thought  of  any  person  indirectly ,  that  is,  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which  the 
person  said  the  words  or  conceived  the  thought.  In  the  narrower  sense  the  term  Indi^ 
rect  Discourse  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  some  complete  proposition  is  cited 
in  the  form  of  an  Indirect  Quotation,  which  may  be  extended  to  a  narrative  or  an 
address  of  any  length,  as  in  the  speeches  reported  by  Csesar  and  livy.  In  this  book 
the  term  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense. 


Formal  Indirbct  Discoubsb 

579.  Verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowing^  thinking^  teUing^ 
and  perceiving}  govern  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

Note. — Inqoam,  said  I  (etc.)  takes  the  Direct  Discourse  except  in  poetry. 

Declaratory  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse 

580.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  Declaratory 
Sentence  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  All 
Bubordinate  clauBes  take  the  Subjunctive :  — 

8ci5  mS  paene  incr^dibilem  rem  polliceri  (B.  C.  iii.  86),  J  know  that  I  am 
promising  an  almost  incredible  thing,     [Direct :  poIliceor.]> 

nOn  arbitror  te  ita  sentire  (Fam.  x.  26.  2),  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  feel 
tkiLS.     [Direct:  sentis.] 

sp6r5  me  Hberatom  [esse]  d6  metti  (Tusc.  ii.  67),  I  trust  I  have  been  freed 
from  fear,     [Direct:  liberfttua  sum.] 

1  Such  are:  (1)  knowing,  8ci5,  cdgnSscS,  comperttftn  hal)e5,  etc.;  (2)  thinking,  put5, 
eidstimS,  arbitror,  etc. ;  (3)  telling,  dico,  nuntio,  referS,  poUiceor,  promittS,  certi5rem  faciS, 
etc. ;  (4)  perceiving,  sentiS,  comperio,  videS,  audio,  etc.  So  in  general  any  word  that 
denotes  thought  or  mental  and  yisual  perception  or  their  expression  may  goyem  tht 
Indirect  Discourse. 
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[dicit]  esse  n$n  nflUSs  quOnun  auct5rit&B  plfLrimam  yaleat  (B.  G.  i.  17),  he 

says  there  are  some,  whose  influence  most  prevails,    [Direct :  sant  ndii 

null! .  .  .  valet.] 
nisi  ifir&sset,  scelus  s5  factfinim  [esse]  arbitr&b&tar  (Yerr.  ii.  1.  128),  he 

thought  he  should  incur  guilty  unless  he  should  take  the  oath,    [Direct : 

nisi  i&r&yex5,  fadam.] 

a.  The  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  often  not  expressed,  but  implied  in 
some  word  or  in  the  general  drift  of  the  sentence :  — 

cOnsulis  alterius  n5men  invlsum  clyitatl  fuit:  nimium  TarqniniSs  r6gn6 
adsaSsse;  initiam  9.  Prlsc5  factum;  rSgnHsse  dein  Ser.  Talliom,  etc. 
(Liv.  ii.  2),  ^  name  of  the  other  consul  was  hat^l  to  the  state;  the  Tar- 
quins  (they  thought)  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  royal  power,  etc. 
[Here  invisum  implies  a  thought,  and  this  thought  is  added  in  the 
form  of  Indirect  Discourse.] 

OrantSs  ut  urbibus  saltem  —  iam  enim  agrSs  d§plorSt5s  esse  —  opem  senfttus 
ferret  (id.  xli.  6),  praying  that  the  senate  wovXd  at  least  bring  aid  to  the 
cities — for  the  fields  [they  said]  were  already  given  up  as  lost 

b*  The  verb  neg(J,  deny,  is  commonly  used  in  preference  to  dicO  with 
a  negative :  — 

[StOicI]  negant  quidquam  [esse]  bonum  nisi  quod  honestum  sit  (Tin.  iL  68), 
the  Stoics  assert  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  right, 

c.  Verbs  oi  promising ,  hoping,  expecting,  threatening,  swearing, 
and  the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse, 
contrary  to  the  English  idiom :  — 

minfttur  sSsS  abire  (PI.  Asin.  604),  he  threatens  to  go  away,     [Direct:  abed, 

I  am  going  away.] 
sp€rant  se  maximum  frlictum  esse  captdrSs  (Lael.  79),  they  hope  to  gain  the 

utmost  advantage,     [Direct:  capiemas.] 
sperat  sS  absoiatom  iri  (Sull.  21),  he  hopes  that  he  shall  be  acquitted,     [Direct : 

absolyar.] 
qaem  inimlcissimum  futfimm  esse  pr0mitt5  ac  spondeO  (Mur.  90),  who  I 

promise  and  warrant  will  be  the  bitterest  of  enemies,     [Direct:  erit.] 
dolor  fortitadinem  sS  dSbilitaturam  mlnatur  (Tusc.  v.  76),  pain  threatens  to 

wear  down  fortitude,     [Direct:  d§bilitiLbd.] 
cOnfidO  m5  quod  velim  facile  a  t6  impetratflrum  (Fam.  xi.  16.  1),  I  trust  1 

shall  easily  obtain  from  you  what  I  wish.     [Direct:  quod  volo,  impe- 

trabo.] 

Note.— These  verbs,  however,  often  take  a  simple  Complementary  Infinitive  (§  466) 
So  regularly  in  early  Latin  (except  8i>«r5)r — i 

pollicentur  obsidcs  dare  (B.  G.  iv.  21),  they  promise  to  give  hostages. 
piOmisi  dolium  vim  dare  (PL  Cist.  542),  I  promised  to  give  ajar  (fwine. 

1  (Compare  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive  after  similar  verbs. 
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d.  Some  verbs  and  expressions  may  be  used  either  as  verbs  of 
saying,  or  as  verbs  of  commanding,  effecting,  and  the  like.  These 
take  as  their  object  either  an  Infinitive  with  subject  accusative  or  a 
Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  or  Result,  according  to  the  sense. 

1.  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  (Indirect  Discoiu-se) :  — 

laadem  sapientiae  statu5  esse  maximam  (Fam.  v.  1-8),  Ihjold  that  the  glory  of 
wisdom  is  the  greatest.     [Indirect  Discourse.] 

res  ipsa  monSbat  tempus  esse  (Att.  x.  8.  1),  the  thing  itself  warned  that  it 
was  time,     [Cf.  monere  ut,  warn  to  do  something,'] 

fac  mihi  esse  persaasum  (N.  D.  i.  76),  suppose  that  I  am  persuaded  of  that, 
[Cf.  facere  ut,  bring  it  about  that.'] 

hoc  volunt  persuadSre,  ndn  interire  animfls  (B.  G.  vi.  14),  they  wish  to  con- 
vince that  souls  do  not  perish. 

2.  Subjunctive  (Substantive  Clause  of  Purpose  or  Result) :  — 
fltatuunt  at  decern  milia  hominum  mittantur  (B.  G.  vii.  21),  they  resolve  that 

10,000  men  shall  be  sent.     [Purpose  clause  (cf.  §  663).] 
huic  persuadet  uti  ad  hostis  transeat  (id.  iii.  18),  he  persuades  him  to  pass 

over  to  the  enemy. 
Pompgius  suis  praedixerat  ut  Caesaris  impetum  exciperent  (B.  C.  iiL  02), 

Pompey  had  instructed  his  men  b^orehand  to  await  Ccesar''s  attack, 
dentin ti9,vit  ut  essent  animO  pard.tl  (id.  iii.  86),  he  bade  them  be  alert  and 

steadfast  (ready  in  spirit). 

NoTB.  —  The  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  this  construction  is  Indirect  Dis- 
course, and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  infinitive  sometimes  found  with  these 
verbs  instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause  (§  563.  d), 

581.  The  Subject  Accusative  of  the  Infinitive  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed in  Indirect  Discourse,  even  if  it  is  wanting  in  the  direct : 
Orator  sum,  I  am  an  orator;  dicit  8§  esse  6rat6rem,  he  says  he  is  an  orator. 

Note  1. — But  the  subject  is  often  omitted  if  easily  understood :  — 
ign58cere  imprudentiae  dixit  (B.  G.  iv.  27),  Ae  said  h£  pardoned  their  rashness. 
eadem  ab  aliis  quaerit :  reperit  esse  vera  (id.  i.  18),  he  inquires  about  these  same 
things  from  others;  he  finds  that  they  are  true, 
NoTR  2. — After  a  relative,  or  quam  {than) ,  if  the  verb  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  main  clause,  it  is  usually  omitted,  and  its  subject  is  attracted  into  the  accusative :  — 
te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus  quibus  me  ipsum  commoveri  (Cat.  M.  1),  J  suspect  that 

you  are  disturbed  by  the  samje  things  as  I. 
cdnfidO  tamen  haec  quoque  tibi  non  minus  grata  quam  lps58  librSs  fntiira  (Plm. 
Ep.  iii.  5. 20),  J  trust  that  these  facts  too  will  be  no  less  pleasing  to  you  t?ian 
the  books  themselves. 
NoTB  3. — In  poetry,  by  a  Greek  idiom,  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  in  the  indi- 
rect discourse  sometimes  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  main  verb :  — 

vir  bonus  et  sapiens  ait  esse  par&tus  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  7. 22),  a  good  and  wise  man  says 

he  is  prepared,  etc.    [In  prose :  ait  8$  esse  paratum.] 
sensit  medios  dSUpsus  in  hostis  (Aen.  ii.  377),  he  found  himself  fallen  among  the 
foe,    [In  prose:  sS  esse  dSlapsum.] 
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582.  When  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  passive,  the  construction 
may  be  either  Personal  or  Impersonal.  But  the  Personal  con- 
struction is  more  common  and  is  regularly  used  in  the  tenses  of 
incomplete  action :  — 

beate  Ylxisse  yideor  (Lael.  15),  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily, 

EpaminGDdas  fidibus  praecldrg  cecinisse  didtor  (Tusc.  i.  4),  Epaminondas  is 

said  to  have  played  excellently  on  the  lyre. 
multl  idem  facturi  esse  dicontur  (Earn.  xvi.  12.  4),  many  are  said  to  be  dboiU 

to  do  the  same  thing.     [Active :  dicant  maltos  facturos  (esse).] 
primi  traduntur  arte  quadam  verba  vinxisse  (Or.  40),  they  first  are  related  to 

?iave  Joined  words  with  a  certain  skUl. 
Bibulus  aadiSb&tur  esse  in  SyriS.  (Att.  v.  18),  it  was  heard  that  Bibulus  was  in 

Syria  (Bibulus  was  beard,  etc.).     [Direct:  Bibulus  est.] 
ceterae  Illy  rid  legiOnes  secuturae  sperabantur  (Tac.  H.  ii.  74),  the  rest  of  the 

legions  of  Illyricum  were  expected  to  follow. 
Yidemor  enim  quiSttlrl  fuisse,  nisi  essCmus  lacessltl  (De  Or.  ii.  280),  it  seems 

that  we  should  have  kept  quiet,  if  we  had  not  been  molested  (we  seem,  etc.). 

[Direct:  qniSssemus  .  .  .  nisi  ess5mas  lacessltl. ] 

NoTB. — The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  the  personal  use  of  tbe  passive  to  verbs 
which  are  not  properly  verba  sentiendi  etc. :  as,  — colligor  dominae  placuisse  (Ov.  Am. 
*ii.  6.  61),  it  is  gathered  [from  this  memorial]  that  I  pleaded  my  mistress. 

a*  In  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs  of  saying  etc.,  the  impersonal 

construction  is  more  common,  and  with  the  gerundive  is  regular :  — 

traditnm  est  etiam  Hom6rum  caecum  fuisse  (Tusc.  v.  114),  it  is  a  tradition, 

too,  that  Homer  was  blind. 
ubi  tyrannus  est,  ibi  nOn  vitiOsam,  sed  dfcendum  est  plfinS  nflllam  esse  rem 
pUblicam  (Rep.  iii.  43),  where  there  is  a  tyrant,  it  must  be  said,  not  that 
the  commonwealth  is  evil,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 
Note.  —  An  indirect  narrative  begun  in  the  personal  construction  may  be  continued 
with  the  Infinitive  and  Accusative  (as  De  Or.  ii.  299 ;  Liv.  v.  41.  9). 

Subordinate  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse 

583.  A  Subordinate  Clause  merely  explanatory^^  or  containing 
statements  which  are  regarded  as  true  independently  of  the  quo- 
tation, takes  the  Indicative:  — 

quis  neget  haec  omnia  quae  vidimus  de5rum  potestd,te  administr&rl  (Cat.  iii. 
21),  who  can  deny  that  aU  these  things  we  see  are  ruled  by  the  power  of 
the  gods  f 
'  otiius  ingeniO  putabat  ea  quae  gesserat  posse  celebrari  (Arch.  20),  by  whose 
genius  he  thought  that  those  deeds  which  he  had  done  could  be  celebrated. 
[Here  the  fact  expressed  by  quae  gesserat,  though  not  explanatory,  is 
felt  to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  quotation :  quae  gessisset  would 
mean,  what  Marius  claimed  to  have  done.] 
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NoTB.  —  Such  a  clause  in  the  indicative  is  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Indirect 
Discourse ;  but  it  often  depends  merely  ui>on  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  shall 
use  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  (cf.  §§  591-693). 

a.  A  subordinate  clause  in  Indirect  Discourse  occasionally  takes 
the  Indicative  when  the  fact  is  emphasized :  — 

factum  §ius  hostis  perlculum  .  .  .  com,  Cimbrls  et  Teutonis  .  .  .  pulsis,  n5n 
minOrem  laudem  exercitus  quam  ipse  iii)perd.tor  meritus  vid§blltur  (B.  6. 
i.  40),  that  a  trial  of  this  enemy  had  been  made  when^  on  the  d^eat  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  the  army  seemed  to  have  deserved  no  less  credit  than 
the  commander  himself, 

h.  Clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
demonstrative  with  a  conjunction  are  not  properly  subordinate,  and 
hence  take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (see 
§308./):  — 

M&rceUus  requlslsse  dicitur  Archimedem  ilium,  quem  cum  audlsset  inter- 
fectum  permoleste  tulisse  (Verr.  iv.  131),  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  sought 
for  Archimedes^  and  when  he  heard  that  he  was  slain^  to  have  been  greatly 
distressed,  [quem  =  et  eum.] 
c6n^nt  tlnum  quemque  nostrum  mundl  esse  partem,  ex  qa5  [=  et  ex  eO] 
illud  nattira  cSnsequi  (Fin.  ill.  64),  they  say  that  each  one  of  us  is  a  part 
of  the  universe^  from  which  this  naturally  follows. 

KoTB. — Really  subordinate  clauses  occasionally  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive: 
as, — quem  ad  modum  si  nOn  dedatur  obses  prO  ruptd  foedus  sS  habit&rum,  ac  deditam 
inyiol&tam  ad  suOs  remissurum  (Liv.  ii.  13),  [he  says]  as  in  case  the  hostage  is  not 
given  up  Tie  shall  consider  the  treaty  as  broken,  so  if  given  up  he  will  return  her 
unhaj^ned  to  Tier  friends. 

c.  The  infinitive  construction  is  regularly  continued  after  a  com- 
parative with  quam :  — 

addit  se  prius  occlsum  Irl  ab  eO  quam  me  yiolStum  iii  (Att.  ii.  20.  2),  Tie  adds 

that  he  himself  will  be  killed  by  him,  before  I  shall  be  injured. 
nOnne  adflrmavl  quidvis  m6  potius  perpesstlrum  quam  ex  Italia  exitOrom 
(Fam.  ii.  16.  3),  did  I  not  assert  that  I  would  endure  anything  rather 
than  leave  Italy  f 
NoTB.  — The  subjunctive  with  or  without  at  also  occurs  with  quam  (see  S  536.  c). 

Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse 

584.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  Infinitive^  is  used 
in  Indirect  Discourse,  according  as  the  time  indicated  is  present^ 
past^  OT  future  with  reference  to  the  verb  of  Baying  etc.  by  which 
the  Indirect  Discourse  is  introduced :  — 

1  For  various  ways  of  expressing  the  Future  Infinitive,  see  §  164.  3.  c. 
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cad$,  lam  falling, 
d!cit  8§  cadere,  he  says  fie  is  falling, 
dixit  se  cadere,  he  said  he  was  falling, 

cadSbam,  I  was  falling;  cecidi,  I  fell,  have  fallen; 
cecideram,  I  had  fallen, 
dicit  8§  cecidisse,  he  says  he  wasfaUing,  fell,  ha^  fallen,  had  fallen. 
dixit  85  cecidisse,  he  said  he  fell,  had  fallen. 

cadam,  I  shall  fall, 
dIcit  se  c&sflram  [esse],  he  says  he  sJiaU  fall, 
dixit  se  casarom  [esse],  he  said  he  should  fall. 

ceciderd,  I  shall  have  fallen. 
dIcit  fore  ut  ceciderit  [rare],  he  says  he  shall  have  fallen. 
dixit  fore  at  cecidisset  [rare],  Tie  said  he  should  have  fallen, 

a.  All  varieties  of  past  time  are  usually  expressed  in  Indirect 
Discourse  by  tlie  Perfect  Infinitive,  which  may  stand  for  the  Imper- 
fect, the  Perfect,  or  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct. 

Note. — Continued  or  repeated  action  in  past  time  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
Present  Infinitive,  which  in  such  cases  stands  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct 
Discourse  and  is  often  called  the  Imperfect  Infinitive. 

This  is  the  regular  construction  after  memini  when  referring  to  a  matter  of  actual 
experience  or  observation :  as, — te  memini  haec  dicere,  I  remember  your  saying  this 
(that  you  said  this).    [Direct :  dixistl  or  dicSbas.] 

h.  The  present  infinitive  posse  often  has  a  future  sense :  — 
totlus  Galliae  sSsS  potiri  posse  spSrant  (B.  G.  i.  3),  they  hope  thai  they  shaU 
be  able  to  get  possession  of  all  Gaul.    . 

Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse 

585.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse  fol- 
low the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (§  482).  They  depend  for 
their  sequence  on  the  verb  of  saving  etc.  by  which  the  Indirect 
Discourse  is  introduced. 

Thus  .in  the  sentence,  dixit  sS  Romam  itfirom  ut  cSnsalem  vidSret,  he  said  he 
should  go  to  Boms  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  consul,  yidSret  follows  the  sequence 
of  dixit  without  regard  to  the  Future  Infinitive,  itfirom  [esse],  on  which  it  directly 
depends. 

Note. — This  rule  applies  to  the  subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses,  to  that  which 
stands  for  the  imperative  etc.  (see  examples,  §  588),  and  to  that  in  questions  (§  586). 

a.  A  subjunctive  depending  on  a  Perfect  Infinitive  is  often  in  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  even  if  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  is  in  a  pri- 
mary tense  (cf.  §  485.  J);  so  regularly  when  these  tenses  would  have 
been  used  in  Direct  Discourse :  — 
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Tarquiniuin  dizisse  ferunt  turn  ezsalantem  s6  intellSxisse  quOs  fIdOs  amlc^ 
haboisset  (Lael.  53),  they  tell  us  that  Tarquin  said  that  then  in  his  exile 
he  had  found  out  what  faithful  friends  he  had  had.  [Here  the  main  verb 
of  saying,  fenmt,  is  primary,  but  the  time  is  carried  back  by  dizisse  and 
intellezisse,  and  the  sequence  then  becomes  secondary.] 

tantum  piofScisse  yidemur  ut  S,  Graecis  n6  verbdrum  quidem  c6pi2  vinceremnr 
(N.  D.  i.  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in  abundance  of 
words  we  are  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks. 

Note  1. — The  proper  sequence  may  be  seen,  in  each  case,  by  turning  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  into  that  tense  of  the  Indicative  which  it  represents.  Thus,  if  it  stands  for 
an  imperfect  or  an  historical  perfect,  the  sequence  will  be  secondary ;  if  it  stands  for 
a  perfect  definite,  the  sequence  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary  (§  485.  a). 

Note  2. — The  so-called  imperfect  infinitive  after  memini  (§684.  a.  n.)  takes  the 
secondary  sequence :  as,  —  ad  me  adire  quOsdam  memini,  qui  dlcerent  (Fam.  iil.  10. 6) ,  I 
remember  that  aoms  persons  visited  me,  to  tell  me,  etc. 

h.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  often  used  in  depend- 
ent clauses  of  the  Indirect  Discourse  even  when  the  verb  of  saying 
etc.  is  in  a  secondary  tense :  — 

dlcfibant .  .  .  totidem  NerviOs  (i)ollic6rI)  qui  longissimS  absint  (B.  G.  ii.  4), 
they  said  that  the  Nervii,  who  live  farthest  off,  promised  as  many. 

Note. — This  construction  comes  from  the  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all  time 
in  narration  to  the  time  of  the  speaker  (repraesentatio).  In  the  course  of  a  long  pas- 
sage in  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  often  vary,  sometimes  fol- 
lowing the  sequence,  and  sometimes  affected  by  repraesentatio.  Examples  may  be 
seen  in  B.  Q.  i.  13,  vii.  20,  etc. 

Certain  constructions  are  never  affected  by  repraesentatio.  Such  are  the  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  cum  temporal,  antequam,  and  priusquam. 

Questions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

586.  A  Question  in  Indirect  Discourse  may  be  either  in  the 
Subjunctive  or  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative. 

A  real  queition^  asking  for  an  answer,  is  generally  put  in  the 
Subjunctive ;  a  rhetorical  question,  asked  for  effect  and  implying 
its  own  answer,  is  put  in  the  Infinitive :  — 

quid  sibi  yellet  ?  ctir  in  suSs  possess!  5n6s  veniret  (B.  G.  i.  44),  what  did  he 
want  f  why  did  he  come  into  his  territories  f  [Real  question.  Direct : 
quid  vis  ?  cfir  yenis  ?] 

num  recentium  initlriarum  memoriam  [s6]  dgpOnere  posse  (id.  i.  14),  could 
he  lay  aside  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs  f  [Rhetorical  Question. 
Direct :  num  possum  ?] 

quern  signum  daturum  fugientibus  ?  quem  ausarum  Alexandra  succSdere  (Q.  C. 
iii.  6.  7),  who  will  give  the  signal  on  the  retreat  f  who  xoill  dare  succeed 
Alexander  f    [Rhetorical.     Direct :  quia  dabit .  .  .  audibit] 
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NoTB  1. — No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Subjunctiye  and  the  Infinitive 
in  questions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  Whether  the  question  is  to  be  regarded  as 
rhetorical  or  reai  often  depends  merely  on  the  writer's  point  of  view ;  — 

ntrum  partem  regni  petitiinmi  esse,  an  t6tum  Creptfirum  (Liv.  xlv.  19. 16),  wUl  you 

ask  part  of  the  regal  power  (he  said),  or  seize  the  whole? 
quid  tandem  praet5ri  faciendum  fuisse  (id.  xxxi.  48),  what,  pray ^  ought  apraUor  to 

have  done? 
quid  repente  factum  [esse]  cur,  etc.  (id.  xxxiv.  64),  what  had  suddenly  happened, 
that,  etc.  ? 
Note  2. — Questions  coming  immediately  after  a  verb  of  asking  are  treated  as  Indi- 
rect Questions  and  take  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  574).    This  is  true  even  when  the  verb 
of  asking  serves  also  to  introduce  a  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.    The  question 
may  be  either  real  or  rhetorical.    See  quaesivit,  etc.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  16). 
For  the  use  of  tenses,  see  §  686. 

587.  A  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (§  444)  in  the  Direct  Dis- 
course is  always  retained  in  the  Indirect :  — 

cflr  aliquOs  ex  suls  Amitteret  (B.  C.  1.  72),  why  (thought  he)  should  he  lose 
some  of  his  men?    [Direct :  cfir  amittam  ?] 

Commands  in  Indirect  Discourse 

588.  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in 

Indirect  Discourse :  — 

reminlscerStnr  veteris  incommodi  (B.  G.  i.  13),  remember  (said  he)  the  ancient 

disaster,     [Direct:  reminiscere.] 
finem  faciat  (id.  i.  20),  let  him  make  an  end.     [Direct:  fac] 
ferrent  opem,  adiavarent  (Liv.  ii.  6),  let  them  bring  aid,  let  them  help, 

a.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  Imperative  of  the  direct  dis- 
course, but  to  the  Hortatory  and  the  Optative  Subjunctive  as  well. 

Note  1.  —  Though  these  snhjunctives  stand  for  independent  clauses  of  the  direct 
discourse,  they  follow  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  being  in  fact  dependent  on 
the  verb  of  saying  etc.  (cf.  §§  483,  685). 

NoTB  2.  —  A  Prohibition  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  regularly  expressed  by  ni  with 
the  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive,  even  when  noli  with  the  infinitive  would  be  used 
in  the  Direct:  as, — n5  perturblU^ntur  (B.  G.  vii.  29),  do  not  (he  said)  be  troubled, 
[Direct :  nSfite  pertorbftri.    But  sometimes  noUet  is  found  in  Indirect  Discourse.] 

Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

589.  Conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are  expressed 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Protasis,  being  a  mbordinate  clause^  is  always  in  the 
Subjunctive. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  independent  and  not  hortatory  or  optative, 
is  always  in  some  form  of  the  Infinitive. 
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a.  The  Present  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  less  vivid  future 
conditions  (§  516.  b)  becomes  the  Future  Infinitive  like  the  Future 
Indicative  in  the  apodosis  of  more  vivid  future  conditions. 

Thus  there  is  no  distinction  between  more  and  less  vivid  future 
conditions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

Examples  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are  — 

1.  Simple  Present  Condition  (§  515) :  — 

(dixit)  si  ipse  populO  KOmanO  nOn  praesctiberet  quern  ad  modum  saO  itbre 
utergtur,  n5n  oportere  s6s6  &  populO  ROmanO  in  suO  itire  impediri  (B.  G. 
1.  36),  he  said  that  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  people  how  they 
should  iLse  their  rights,  he  ought  not  to  he  interfered  with  by  the  Eoman 
people  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights.  [Direct :  si  n5n  piaesciibd  .  .  .  noa 
oportet.] 

praedicd.vit ...  si  p^e  Htl  velint,  iniquum  esse,  etc.  (id.  i  44),  Ae  asserted 
that  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  peace,  it  was  unfair,  etc.  [Direct :  si  yolant 
.  .  .  est    Present  tense  kept  by  repraeseniatid  (§  586.  b,  n.).] 

2.  Simple  Past  Condition  (§  515):  — 

nOn  dicam  n6  illud  quidem,  si  maximS  in  cnlp&  faeiit  ApoUOnins,  tamen  in 
hominem  honestissimae  clvitatis  honestissimum  tam  graviter  animad- 
yertl,  causd.  indicta,  n5n  oportuisse  (Verr.  y.  20),  I  wiU  not  say  this 
either,  that,  eoen  if  ApoUoniiis  was  very  greaiXy  infavU,  still  an  honorable 
man  from  an  honorable  state  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so  severely 
without  having  his  case  heard.     [Direct :  si  fuit .  .  .  n5n  oportuit] 

3.  Future  Conditions  (§  516):  — 

(dixit)  quod  si  praetered.  n€m5  sequltar,  tamen  86  cam  sOlft  decimft  legi5ne 
iturum  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if,  nobody  else  should  foUow,  stiU  he  wotUd  go 
with  the  tenth  legion  atone.  [Direct :  si  sequStor .  .  .  ibo.  Present  tense 
by  repraesentatio  (§  585.  6.  n.).] 

Haeduls  s6  obsid^s  redditurum  n(3n  esse,  neque  els  .  .  .  bellum  iliatflioin,  si 
in  e5  manerent,  quod  convSnisset,  stipendiumqae  quotannis  pendeient : 
si  id  nOn  fecissent,  longS  eis  fratemum  n(5men  popull  ROm^nl  afatfi- 
mm  (id.  i.  36),  he  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  hostages  to  the 
Haedui,  but  would  not  make  war  upon  them  if  they  observed  the  agreement 
which  had  been  made,  and  paid  tribute  yearly ;  but  that,  if  they  should 
not  do  this,  the  name  of  brothers  to  the  Roman  people  would  be  far  from 
aiding  them.  [Direct:  reddam  .*.  .  inferam  .  !  .  si  manebant  .  .  .  pen- 
dent: si  non  fScerint .  .  .  aberit.] 

id  DatamSs  ut  audlvit,  sSnsit,  si  in  turbam  ensset  ab  homine  tam  necess&- 
ri5  86  relictum,  futunim  [esse]  ut  ceteri  consilium  sequantur  (Nep.  Dat 
6),  when  Datames  heard  this,  he  saw  that,  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  he 
had  been  abandoned  by  a  man  so  closely  connected  with  him,  everybody 
else  would  follow  his  example.     [Direct:  si  exierit . .  .  seqaentiir.] 
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(putayerunt)  nisi  m6  civitate  expolissent)  obtinSre  86  nOn  posse  licentiam 
cupiditatum  suarum  (Att.  x.  4),  they  thought  thai  urUesa  they  drove  me 
out  of  the  stcUe,  they  could  not  have  free  play  for  their  desires.  [Direct; 
nisi  (Ciceronem)  expulerimus,  obtinere  non  poterimus.] 

b.  In  changing  a  Condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  517)  into  the  Indi- 
rect Discourse,  the  following  points  require  notice :  — 

1.  The  Protasis  always  remains  unchanged  in  tense. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  active,  takes  a  peculiar  infinitive  form,  made  by  com- 
bining the  Participle  in  -urus  with  fuisse. 

3.  If  the  verb  of  the  Apodosis  is  passive  or  has  no  supine  stem,  the  pe- 
riphrasis fatumm  fuisse  ut  (with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive)  must  be  used. 

4.  An  Indicative  in  the  Apodosis  becomes  a  Perfect  Infinitive. 
Examples  are ;  — 

nee  s6  superstitem  filiae  futilram  fuisse,  nisi  spem  ulclscendae  mortis  6iu8 
in  auxiliO  commilitOnum  habaisset  (Liv.  iii.  50.  7),  arid  that  he  should 
not  now  be  a  survivor,  etc.,  unless  he  had  had  hope,  etc.  [Direct:  n5n 
superstes  essem,  nisi  habuissem.] 

iUud  Asia  cOgitet,  niillam  a  s6  neque  belli  externl  neque  discordiarum  do- 
mesticarum  calamitatem  afataram  fuisse,  si  hOc  imperiO  nOn  tenerStur 
(Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  34),  let  Asia  (personified)  think  of  this,  that  no  disaster,  etc., 
toottW  ru)t  he  hers,  if  she  were  not  held  by  this  government.  [Direct : 
abesset,  si  ndn  tenerer.] 

quid  inimlcitiarum  cr^ditis  [me]  excepturom  fuisse,  si  Insontis  lacessissem 
(Q.  C.  vi.  10.  18),  what  enmities  do  you  think  I  should  have  incurred,  if 
I  had  wantonly  availed  the  innocent  f    [exc^pissem  ...  si  lacessissem.] 

invltum  86  dicere,  nee  dictanun  fuisse,  nl  caritSs  rel  publicae  vinceret  (Liv. 
ii.  2),  that  he  spoke  unwillingly  and  should  not  have  spoken,  did  not  love 
for  the  state  prevail.     [Direct:  nee  dixissem  .  .  .  ni  vinceret.] 

nisi  e5  tempore  quidam  nuntil  de  Caesaris  Victoria  .  .  .  essent  aliati,  exlsti- 
mabant  plfirique  futurum  fuisse  uti  [oppidum]  amitteretur  (B.  C.  iii.  101), 
m^>8t  people  thought  that  unless  at  that  time  reports  of  Coesar^s  victory 
Jiad  been  brought,  the  town  would  hxive  been  lost.  [Direct:  nisi  essent 
aliati  .  .  .  amissum  esset.] 

quorum  si  aetas  potuisset  esse  longinquior,  fatdrum  fuisse  ut  omnibus  per- 
fects artibus  hominum  vita  erudiretur  (Tusc.  iii.  69),  if  life  could  have 
been  longer,  human  existence  would  have  been  embellished  by  every  art  in 
its  perfection.     [Direct:  si  potuisset .  .  .  Srudita  esset] 

at  plOrlque  existimant,  si  acrius  InsequI  voluisset,  bellum  eO  diS  potuisse 
finire  (B.  C.  iii.  61),  but  most  people  think  that,  if  he  had  chosen  to  follow 
up  the  pursuit  m^ore  vigorously,  he  could  have  ended  the  war  on  that  day. 
[Direct:  si  voluisset .  .  .  potuit.} 

Caesar  respondit ...  si  aliciiius  iniuriae  sibi  cOnscius  fuisset,  nOn  fuisse  dif' 
ficile  cav6re  (B.  G.  i.  14),  Caesar  replied  that  if  [the  Roman  people]  had 
been  aware  of  any  wrong  act,  it  would  not  have  been  hard  for  them  to  take 
precautions.     [Direct:  si  fuisset,  non  dif&cile  fuit  (§  617.  c).] 
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NoTB  1.  —  In  Indirect  Disooorse  Present  €k)ndition8  contrary  to  fact  are  not  diA- 
tUiguished  in  the  apodosis  from  Past  Conditions  contrary  to  fact,  but  the  protasis  may 
keep  them  distinct. 

NoTB  2. — The  periphrasis  faturum  fuisse  at  is  sometimes  nsed  from  choice  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  it,  but  not  in  Ctesar  or  Cicero. 

Note  3. — Very  rarely  the  Future  Infinitive  is  used  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  to  ex- 
press the  Apodosis  of  a  Present  Condition  contrary  to  fact.  Only  four  or  five  examples 
of  this  use  occur  in  classic  authors :  as,  —  Titurius  clamabat  si  Caesar  adesset  neque 
Camutes,  etc.,  neque  EburOnes  tanta  cum  contemptiOne  nostra  ad  castra  ventfirSs  esse 
(B.  G.  V.  29),  Titurius  cried  out  that  if  Cassar  were  present,  neither  would  the  Car- 
nutesj  etc.,  nor  would  the  Ehurones  he  coming  to  our  camp  with  such  contempt, 
[Direct:  A  adesset .  . .  yenirent.] 

590.  The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  foregoing 
principles  in  a  connected  address :  — 

nmiRECT   DISCOURSE  DIBBCT  DI8GOUB8B 

Si  pSU;em  populus  ROmfinns  cnm  SI  p9^em  popolus  R5mftnus  cnm 
Helvetils  faceret,  in  cam  partem  Ituros  Helv€tiis  faciet,  in  eam  partem  Omnt 
atque  ibi  futurds  Helyetios,  ubi  eOs  atque  ibi  erunt  HelvStil,  ubi  eOs  ta 
Caesar  cdnstitnisset  atque  esse  voluis-  constitueris  atque  essef  Tolueris:  sin 
set :  sin  bell5  persequi  perseySrSret,  bellO  persequl  perseySriMs,  reminiscere 
remiidsceTStar  et  veteris  incommodi  [inquit]  et  yeteris  incommodi  popuU 
popull  ROmanI,  et  pristinae  virtutis  ROmani,  et  pristinae  virttitis  Helv6- 
HelvetiOrum.  Quod  imprOvIsO  unum  tiOrum.  Quod  imprOvIsO  llnum  pagum 
pagum  adortus  esset,  cum  el  qui  fltlmen  adortus  es,  cum  ei  qui  fltlmen  ttflnsie- 
transissent  suls  auxilium  f erre  nOn  pes-  rant  suls  auxilium  f erre  nOn  possent,  n6 
sent,  n€  ob  eam  rem  aut  suae  magnO  ob  eam  rem  aut  tnae  magnO  opera  vir- 
opere  yirtfltl  tribueret,  aut  ipsSs  despi-  ttltl  tribueris,  ant  nSs  dSspexeris :  nos 
caret:  sS  ita  a  patribus  maiOribusque  ita a patribus maiOribusqne nostris didi- 
sms  dididsse,  ut  magis  yirtflte  quam  cimus,  ut  magis  yirtilte  quam  dolO  con- 
dole contenderent)  aut  Insidils  niteren-  tendamus,  aut  Insidils  nitamur.  Qua  r6 
tar.  Qua  r6  ne  committeret,  ut  is  locus  n51i  committere,  ut  h!c  locus  ubi  consti- 
ubi  cSnstldssent  ex  calamitate  popull  timns  ex  calami tate  popull  ROmanI  et 
ROmanI  et  intemeci5ne  exercitils  n(^-  intemeciOne  exercittls  nOmen  capiat, 
men  caperet,  aut  memoriam  prSderet.  aut  memoriam  prodat. 
—  B.  G.  i.  18. 

Intermediate  Clauses 

591.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive — 

1,  When  it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the 
speaker  or  writer  {Informal  Indirect  Discourse)  y  or 

2.  When  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  equiva- 
lent Infinitive  (Attraction)} 

1  See  note  on  Indirect  Discourse  ((  877). 
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Informal  Indirect  Discourse 

592.  A  Subordinate  Clause  takes  the-  Subjunctive  when  it 
expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or 
speaker :  — 

1.  When  the  clause  depends  upon  another  containing  a  wishy  a 
command,  or  a  question,  expressed  indirectly,  though  not  strictly  in 
the  form  of  Indirect  Discourse :  — 

animal  sentit  quid  sit  quod  deceat  (Off.  i.  14),  an  animal  feds  what  it  is  that 
isfit, 

huic  imperat  quSs  possit  adeat  clyit&tes  (B.  G.  iy.  21),  he  orders  him  to  visit 
what  slates  he  can, 

hone  sibi  ex  animO  scrfLpulum,  qu!  s6  di€s  noctlsque  stimalat  ac  pungit,  ut 
fivellatis  postulat  (Rose.  Am.  6),  he  begs  you  to  pluck  from  his  heart  this 
douU  that  goads  and  stings  him  day  and  night.  [Here  the  relative 
clause  is  not  a  part  of  the  Purpose  expressed  in  Syell&tis,  but  is  an 
assertion  made  by  the  subject  of  postulat.] 

2.  When  the  main  clause  of  a  quotation  is  merged  in  the  verb  of 
saying,  or  some  modifier  of  it :  — 

si  quid  de  his  rebus  dlcere  vellet,  feci  potestatem  (Cat.  ili.  11),  if  he  wished 
to  say  anything  about  these  matters,  I  gave  him  a  chance. 

tolit  de  caede  quae  in  Appia  via  facta  esset  (Mil.  lb),  he  passed  a  law  con- 
cerning the  murder  which  (in  the  language  of  the  bill)  took  place  in  the 
Appian  Way.  \ 

nisi  restituissent  statuSs,  vehementeriaiiiatur  (Verr.  ii.  162),  he  threatens  tbem 
violently  unless  they  should  restore  the  statues.  [Here  the  main  clause, 
"that  he  will  inflict  punishment,"  is  contained  in  minfltar.] 

ils  auxilium  suum  pollicitus  si  ab  Su6bls  premerentor  (B.  G.  iy.  19),  Ae 
promised  them  his  aid  if  they  should  be  molested  h^  the  Suevi.  [=  polli- 
citns  sS  auxilium  Ifltflrum,  etc.] 

prohibitiO  tollendl,  nisi  pactus  esset,  vim  adhibebat  pactiOnI  (Verr.  iii.  87), 
the  forbidding  to  take  away  unless  he  came  to  terms  gave  force  to  the 
bargain. 

3.  When  a  reason  or  an  explanatory  fact  is  introduced  by  a  rela- 
tive or  by  quod  (rarely  quia)  (see  §  540) :  — 

Paetus  omnis  librOs  quos  frater  suus  reliquisset  mihi  dOnavit  (Att.  ii.  1.  12), 
Paitas  presented  to  me  all  the  books  which  (he  said)  his  brother  had  left. 

Note. — Under  this  head  even  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under  other  cir- 
eumstances  may  have  the  Subjunctive.  So  also  with  quod  oven  the  verb  of  saying  may 
be  in  the  Subjunctive  (§  540.  n.  3).  Here  belong  also  nSn  quia,  nSn  quod,  introducing  a 
reason  expressly  to  deny  it.    (See  §  540.  n.  «.) 
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Subjunctiye  of  Integral  Part  (Attraction) 

593.  A  clause  depending  upon  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an 
equivalent  Infinitive  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  that  clause :  —  ^ 

imperat,  dum  rSs  ifidicetur,  hominem  adservent :  cum  iHdicftta  sit,  ad  86  at 
adducant  (Verr.  iii.  66),  ?ie  orders  them,  tiU  the  affair  shotdd  be  decided^ 
to  keep  the  man;  when  it  is  judged,  to  bring  him  to  him. 

etenim  quis  tarn  dissoltitO  animO  est,  qui  haec  cum  videat,  tacSre  ac  neglegere 
possit  (Rose.  Am.  32), /or  who  is  so  reckless  of  spirit  that,  when  he  sees 
these  things,  he  can  keep  silent  and  pass  them  by  t 

m5s  est  Ath^nls  laud&rl  in  cOntiGne  eOs  qui  sint  in  proelils  interfecti  (Or. 
161),  it  is  the  custom  at  Athens  for  those  to  be  publicly  eulogized  who 
have  been  slain  in  battle.     [Here  laudan  is  equivalent  to  ut  laudentor.] 

a.  But  a  dependent  clause  may  be  closely  connected  grammatically 
with  a  Subjunctive  or  Infinitive  clause,  and  still^take  the  Indicative^ 
if  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  logical  part  of  that  clause :  — 

qu(klam  modO  postulat  ut,  quern  ad  modum  est,  sic  etiam  appell6tur,  tyrannns 
(Att.  z.  4. 2),  in  a  manner  he  demands  that  as  he  is,  so  he  may  be  caUed, 
a  tyrant, 

n&ttlra  fert  ut  els  fave&mus  qui  eadem  perlcula  quibus  nOs  perf uncti  sumtia 
ingrediuntur  (Mur.  4),  nature  prompts  us  to  fed  friendly  towards  those 
who  are  entering  on  the  same  dangers  which  we  fiave  parsed  through, 

ne  host€s,  quod  tantum  multitiidine  potexant,  su5s  circumvenlre  possent 
(B.  G.  ii.  8),  lest  the  enemy,  because  they  were  so  strong  in  numbers,  shovHd 
be  able  to  surround  his  men. 

si  mea  in  t6  essent  ofBcia  s5lum  tanta  quanta  magis  ft  t6  ipsO  praedic&ri 
quam  ft  ni6  ponderSrl  solent,  ver6cundius  a  t6  .  .  .  peterem  (Fam.  ii.  6), 
if  my  good  services  to  you  were  only  so  great  as  they  are  wont  rather  to 
be  called  by  you  than  to  be  estimated  by  me,  I  should,  etc. 

Note  1. — The  use  of  the  Indicative  in  such  clauses  sometimes  serves  to  emphasize 
the /ac^,  as  true  independently  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  subjunctive  or  infini- 
tive clause.    But  in  many  cases  no  such  distinction  is  perceptible. 

NoTB  2.  —  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Informal  Indirect  Discourse 
and  the  Integral  Part.  Thus  in  impei&vit  at  ea  flerent  quae  opus  essent,  essent  may 
stand  for  sunt,  and  then  vnll  be  Indirect  Discourse,  being  a  part  of  the  thought,  but 
not  a  part  of  the  order ;  or  it  may  stand  for  enmt,  and  then  vdll  be  Integral  Part,  being 
a  part  of  the  order  itself.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  distinction  in  such  cases  is 
evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between  these  two  constructions. 

1  The  subjunctive  in  this  use  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  subjunctive  in  the  main 
clause.  A  dependent  clause  in  a  clause  of  purpose  is  really  a  i>art  of  the  purpose,  as 
is  seen  from  the  use  of  should  and  other  auxiliaries  in  English.  In  a  result  clause  this 
is  less  clear,  but  the  result  construction  is  a  branch  of  the  characteristic  (§  534),  to 
which  category  the  dependent  clause  in  this  case  evidently  belongs  when  it  takes  the 
subjunctive. 
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694.    IMPORTANT  RULES  OF  SYNTAX 

1.  A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting  the  same  person  or 

thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case  (§  282). 

2.  Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and  Participles  agree  with  their 

nouns  in  Grender,  Number,  and  Case  (§  286). 

3.  Superlatives  (more  rarely  Comparatives)  denoting  order  and  succes- 

sion— also  medius,  (ceterus),  reliquus — usually  designate  not  what 
object f  but  what  part  ofit,\a  meant  (§  293). 

4.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural,  that 

in  -am  being  used  partitively,  and  that  in  -i  oftenest  objectively 
(§  295.  h). 

5.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  (sS),  and  usually  the  corresponding  possessive 

(suus),  are  used  in  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence or  clause  (§  299). 

6.  To  express  Possession  and  similar  ideas  the  Possessive  Pronouns 

must  be  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive  pro- 
nouns (§  302.  a). 

7.  A  Possessive  Pronoun  or  an  Adjective  implying  possession  may  take 

an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun  (§  302.  e). 

8.  A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender  and  Num- 

ber, but  its  Case  depends  on  its  construction  in  the  clause  in 
which  it  stands  (§  305). 

9.  A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number  and  Person  (§  316). 

10.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  other  Adverbs 

(§  321). 

11.  A  Question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yes  or  no,  is  formed 

by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word  (§  332). 

12.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  —  as  in  n5nne,  — 

an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.     The  particle  nam  suggests  a 
negative  answer  (§  332.  b). 

13.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (§  339). 

14.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address  (§  340). 

15.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning  the  same 

person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  (§  342). 

16.  The  Possessive  Grenitive  denotes  the  person  or  thing  to  which  an 

object,  quality,  feeling,  or  action  belongs  (§  348). 
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17.  The  genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material  of  which  a 

thing  consists  (§  344). 

18.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when  the  quality  is 

modified  by  an  adjective  (§  345). 

19.  Words  denoting  a  part  are  followed  by  the  Grenitive  of  the  whole  to 

which  the  part  belongs  (Partitive  Genitive,  §  346). 

20.  Nouns  of  action^  agency,  a^nd  feeling  goYem  the  Grenitive  of  the  object 

(Objective  Genitive,  §  348). 

21.  Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledge,  memory,  Jidness,  power,  sharing^ 

guilt,  and  their  opposites ;  participles  in  -ns  when  used  as  adjectives; 
and  verbals  in  -4x,  govern  the  Grenitive  (§  349.  a,  b,  c). 

22.  Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  take  either  the  Accusative  or 

the  Genitive  of  the  object  (§  350). 

23.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  Accusative  of  the  person  a  Grenitive 

of  the  thing  (§  351). 

24.  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  acquitting  take  the  Grenitive  of 

the  charge  or  penalty  (§  352). 

25.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected  by  an  action 

(Indirect  Object,  §  361). 

26.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  help,  please,  trust,  and  their  contraries ; 

also,  to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey,  serve,  resistf  envy,  threaten^ 
pardon,  and  spare,  take  the  Dative  (§  367). 

27.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  Inter,  ob,  post,  prae, 

pr5,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  drcnm,  admit  the  Dative  of  the 
indirect  object  (§  370). 

28.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to  denote  Possession 

(§  373). 

29.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Grerundive,  to  denote  the 

person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests  (§  374). 

80.  The  Dative  often  depends,  not  on  any  particular  word,  but  on  the 
general  meaning  of  the  sentence  (Dative  of  Reference,  §  376). 

31.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away  and  the  like  take  the  Dative  (especially 
of  a  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation  (§  881). 

82.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often  with  another 

Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  (§  382). 

83.  The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  adverbs)  of  JitneM$, 

nearness,  likeness,  service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites  (§  384). 
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84.  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  Accusative 
(§  387). 

35.  An  intransitive  verb  often  takes  the  Accusative  of  a  noun  of  kindred 

meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner {Cognate  Accmative,  §  390). 

36.  Verbs  of  naming,  choosing^  appointing,  making,  esteeming,  showing,  and 

the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct 
object  (§  393). 

37.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take  (in 

addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  gov- 
erned by  the  preposition  (§  394). 

38.  Some  verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of 

the  Person,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing  (§  396). 

39.  The  subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative  (§  397.  e). 

40.  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space  are  expressed  by  the  Accusa- 

tive (§§  424.  c,  426). 

41.  Words  signifying  separation  or  privation  are  followed  by  the  Abla- 

tive (Ablative  of  Separation,  §  400). 

42.  The  Ablative,  usually  with  a  preposition,  is  used  to  denote  the  source 

from  which  anything  is  derived  or  the  material  of  which  it  consists 
(§  403). 

48.  The  Ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  express  cause 
(§  404). 

44.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  expressed  by  the  Abla- 

tive with  a  or  ab  (§  405). 

45.  The  Comparative  degree  is  often  followed  by  the  Ablative  signifying 

than  (§  406). 

46.  The  Comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.     When  qaam  is 

used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  (§  407). 

47.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument  of  an  action 

(§  409). 

48.  The  deponents,  utor,  fruor,  fongor,  potior,  and  yescor,  with  several  of 

their  compounds,  govern  the  Ablative  (§  410). 

49.  Opus  and  usus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (§  411). 

60.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with 
cum  imless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  (§  412). 
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51.  Acco7iipaniment  is   denoted  by  the   Ablative,  regularly  with  cam 

(§  413). 

52.  With  Comparatives  and  words  implying  comparison  the  Ablative  is 

used  to  denote  the  degree  of  difference  (§  414). 

53.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  an  adjective 

or  genitive  Modifier  (§  415). 

54.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (§  416). 

55.  The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to  which  any- 

thing w  or  is  done  (§  418). 

56.  The  adjectives  dignus  and  indignus  take  the  Ablative  (§  418.  b). 

57.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle  in  agreement,  may  be  put  in 

the  Ablative  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an  action 
{Ablative  Absolute,  §  419), 

An  adjective,  or  a  second  noon,  may  take  the  place  of  the  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  construction  (§  419.  a). 

68.  Time  when,  or  within  which,  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative;  time  how 
long  by  the  Accusative  (§  423). 

59.  Relations  of  Place  are  expressed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  d5,  ex. 

2.  The  place  to  which  (or  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with 

ad  or  in. 
8.  The  place  where,  by  the  Ablative  with  in  {Locative  Ablative). 
(§426.) 

60.  With  names  of  toums  and  small  islands,  and  with  domus  and  rQ8,  the 

relations  of  place  are  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  place  from  which,  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

2.  The  place  to  which,  by  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition. 

3.  The  place  where,  by  the  Locative.     (§  427.) 

61.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense  to  express 

an  exhortation,  a  command,  or. a  concession  (§§  439,  440). 

62.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish.    The  present 

tense  denotes  the  wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unaccomplished 
in  present  time,  the  pluperfect  as  unaccomplished  in  past  time 
(§  441). 

63.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying  (1)  doubt,  indignation, 

or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing's  being  done  (Deliberative  Sub- 
junctive, §  444). 
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64.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  suggest  an  action  as  possible  or 

conceivable  (§  446). 

65.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  commands  and  entreaties  (§  448). 

66.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (1)  by  noli  with  the 

Infinitive,  (2)  by  cave  with  the  Present  Subjunctive,  (3)  by  ne  with 
the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  450). 

67.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may  be  used 

with  est  and  similar  verbs  (1)  as  the  Subject,  (2)  in  Apposition  with 
the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a  Predicate  Nominative  (§  452). 

68.  Verbs  which  imply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to  complete  their 

meaning  take  the  Infinitive  without  a  subject  accusative  {Comple- 
mentary InfiniiivCy  §  456). 

69.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  and  other 

expressions  of  knowing^  thinking,  telling,  and  perceiving  (^Indirect 
Discourse,  see  §  459). 

70.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  narration, 

and  takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative  (Historical  Infinitive,  §  463). 

71.  Sequence  of  Tenses.     In  complex  sentences,  a  primary  tense  in 

the  main  clause  is  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive 
in  the  dependent  clause ;  a  secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect  (§  483). 

72.  Participles  denote  time  as  present,  past,  or  future  with  respect  to  the 

time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause  (§  489). 

73.  The  Grerund  and,  the  Grerundive  are  used,  in  the  oblique  cases,  in 

many  of  the  constructions  of  nouns  (§§  501-507). 

74.  The  Supine  in  -urn  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express  Purpose 

(§  509). 

75.  The  Supine  in  -u  is  used  with  a  few  adjectives  and  with  the  nouns 

fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  to  denote  Specification  (§  510). 

76.  Dum,  mode,  dnmmodo,  and  tantum  ut,  introducing  a  Proviso,  take 

the  Subjunctive  (§  528). 

77.  Final  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut  (uli),  negative 

ne  (ut  ne),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb  (§  531). 

78.  A  Relative  Clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often  used  to  indicate  a 

characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  especially  where  the  antecedent  is 
otherwise  undefined  (§  535). 
70.  Dignns,  indignus,  aptus,  and  idoneus,  take  a  Subjunctive  clause  with 
a  relative  (rarely  with  ut)  (§  535./). 
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80.  Clauses  of  Result  take  tHe  Subjunctive  introduced  by  iit,  «o  that 

(negative,  ut  n6n),  or  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or  Relative  Adverb 
(§  637). 

81.  The  Causal  Particles  quod,  quia,  and  quoniam  take  the  Indicative 

when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  or  speaker; 
the  Subjunctive  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
another  (§  540). 

82.  The  particles  postquam  (posteaquam),  ubi,  ut  (ut  primnm,  ut  semel), 

simul  atque  (simul  ac,  or  simul  alone)  take  the  Indicative  (usually 
.  in  the  perfect  or  the  historical  present)  (§  543). 

83.  A  Temporal  clause  with  cum,  tvhen,  and  some  past  tense  of  the  Indica- 

tive dates  or  defines  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  the  main  verb 
occurred  (§  545). 

84.  A  Temporal  clause  with  cum  and  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub- 

junctive describes  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  or  preceded 
the  action  of  the  main  verb  (§  546). 

85.  Cum  Causal  or  Concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (§  549). 

For  other  concessive  particles,  see  §  527. 

86.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  Declaratory  Sentence  is 

put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.  All  subordinate 
clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  (§  580). 

87.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  Infinitive  is  used  in  Indirect 

Discourse,  according  as  the  time  indicated  is  jjrc^cn/,  pasty  or  Juiure 
with  reference  to  the  verb  of  saying  etc.  by  which  the  Indirect  Dis- 
course is  introduced  (§  684). 

88.  In  Indirect  Discourse  a  real  question  is  generally  put  in  the  Subjunc- 

tive; a  rhetorical  question  in  the  Infinitive  (§  586). 

80.  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect 
Discourse  (§  588). 

00.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it  expresses  the 

thought  of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  (^Informal 
Indirect  Discourse,  §  502). 

01.  A  clause  depending  on  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an  equivalent  Infini- 

tive will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded  as  an  integral  pari 
of  that  clause  (Attraction,  §  503). 

For  Prepositions  and  their  cases,  see  §§  220,  221. 

For  ConditioDal  Sentences,  see  §  512  ff .    (Scheme  in  §  514.) 

For  ways  of  expressing  Purpose,  see  §  533. 
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ORDER  OF  WORDS 

595.  Latin  differs  from  English  in  having  more  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative 
importance  of  the  ideas  in  a  sentence. 

596.  As  in  other  languages,  the  Subject  tends  to  stand  first,  the 
Predicate  last.     Thus, — 

Paus&ni&s  Lacedaemonins  magnus  homO  sed  varius  in  omnI  genere  vltae  fuit 
(Nep.  Paus.  1),  Pausanias  the  LacedcBmonian  was  a  great  man^  but  in- 
consistent in  t?ie  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Note. — This  happens  because,  from  the  speaker's  ordinary  point  of  view,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  is  the  most  imi>ortant  thing  in  it,  as  singled  out  from  all  other 
things  to  be  spoken  of. 

a»  There  is  in  Latin,  however,  a  special  tendency  to  place  the  verb  itself 
last  of  ally  after  all  its  modifiers.  But  many  writers  purposely  avoid  the 
monotony  of  this  arrangement  by  putting  the  verb  last  but  one,  followed 
by  some  single  word  of  the  predicate. 

597.  In  connected  discourse  the  word  most  prominent  in  the 
speaker's  mind  comes  first,  and  so  on  in  order  of  prominence. 

This  relative  prominence  corresponds  to  that  indicated  in  Eng- 
lish by  a  graduated  stress  of  voice  (usually  called  emphasis). 

a»  The  difference  in  emphasis  expressed  by  difference  in  order  of  words 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  passages :  — 

apud  XenophOntem  autem  moriens  Cyrus  m^ior  haec  dicit  (Cat.  M.  79),  in 
Xenophon  toOy  on  his  death-bed  Cyrus^the  elder  utters  tJiese  words. 

Cyrus  quidem  haec  morigns ;  nOs,  si  placet,  nostra  videSmus  (id.  82),  Cyrus, 
to  be  sure,  uUers  these  words  on  his  deaih-bed;  let  us,  if  you  please,  con- 
sider our  own  case. 

Cyrus  quidem  apud  XenophOntem  eO  serm5ne,  quem  moriSns  habuit  (id. 
30),  Cyrus,  to  be  sure,  in  Xenophon,  in  that  speech  which  he  uttered  on 
his  death-bed. 

Note. — This  stress  or  emphasis,  however,  in  English  does  not  necessarily  show 
any  violent  contralst  to  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  but  is  infinitely  varied, 
constantly  increasing  and  diminishing,  and  often  so  subtle  as  to  be  unnoticed  except 
in  careful  study.  So,  as  a  general  rule,  the  precedence  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence 
is  not  mechanical,  but  corresponds  to  the  prominence  which  a  good  speaker  would 
mark  by  skilfully  managed  stress  of  voice.  A  Latin  written  sentence,  therefore,  has 
all  the  clearness  and  expression  which  could  be  given  to  a  spoken  discourse  by  the  best 
actor  in  English.    Some  exceptions  to  the  rule  will  be  treated  later. 

The  first  chapter  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  if  rendered  so  as  to  bring 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  shades  of  emphasis,  would  run  thus : — 
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GAUL,i  in  tlie  widest  sense,  is  di-  Gallia  est  omnis  dlvlsa  in  partis 

Tided  ^  into  three  parts,^  which  are  trls,  quftram  Onam  incolunt  Belgae, 

inhabited^  (as  follows):   one^  by  the  aliam  AquiUUii,  tertiam  qui  ips5rum 

Belgians,  another^  by  the  Aquitani,  linguft  Celtae,  nostr&  Oalll  appellan- 

the  third  by  a  people  called  in  tfieir  tur.     HI  onin6s  linguft,  instittltis,  iSgi- 

own"^  language  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls.  bus   inter   66   diSerunt.     GallOs   ab 

These  ^  in  their  language,^  institutioiis,  Aqult&nis  Garumna  fltLmen,  &  Bel^ 

and  laws  are  all  of  them  "  different.  Matrona  et  S6quana  dividit.     H5rum 

The  GAULS  11  (proper)  are  separated  ^^  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  prop- 

from  the  Aquitani  by  the  river  Garonne,  tereft  quod  &  cultd  atque  htUn&oit&te 
from  the  Belgians  by  the  Mame  and 
Seine,    Of  these  ^^  (tribes)  the  brav- 
est of  all  1*  are  the  Belgians,  for  the 
reason  that  they  live  farthest  ^^  aioay 

1  GAUL :  emphatic  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  as  with  a  title  or  the  like. 

3  Divided :  opposed  to  the  false  conception  (implied  in  the  use  of  omnis)  that  the 
country  called  Gallia  by  the  Romans  is  one.  This  appears  more  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  CsBsar  later  speaks  of  the  OcUli  in  a  narrower  sense  as  distinct  from  the  other  two 
tribes,  who  with  them  inhabit  Gallia  in  the  wider  sense. 

>  Parts  :  continuing  the  emphasis  begun  in  divisa.  Not  three  parts  as  opposed  to 
any  other  number,  but  into  parts  at  all. 

*  Inhabited :  emphatic  as  the  next  subject, "  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are,  etc" 

<>  One :  given  more  prominence  than  it  otherwise  would  have  on  account  of  its  dose 
connection  with  quftrum. 

6  Another,  etc. :  opi>osed  to  one. 

^  Their  own,  ours  :  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

8  These  (tribes) :  the  main  subject  of  discourse  again,  collecting  under  one  head 
the  names  previously  mentioned. 

8  Language,  etc. :  these  are  the  most  prominent  ideas,  as  giving  the  striking  points 
which  distinguish  the  tribes.  The  emphasis  becomes  natural  in  English  if  we  say 
**  these  have  a  different  language,  different  institutions,  different  laws." 

i<>  All  of  them:  the  emphasis  on  all  marks  the  distributive  character  of  the  adjec- 
tive, as  if  it  were  "  every  one  has  its  own,  etc." 

11  GAULS :  emphatic  as  referring  to  the  Gauls  proper  in  distinction  from  the  other 
tribes. 

12  Separated :  though  this  word  contains  an  indispensable  idea  in  the  connection,  yet 
it  has  a  subordinate  i>osition.  It  is  not  emphatic  in  Latin,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  made  emphatic  in  English.  The  sense  is:  The  Gatds  lie  between  the 
Aquitani  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Belgians  on  the  other. 

18  Of  THESE :  the  subject  of  discourse. 

14  All :  emphasizing  the  superlative  idea  in  *'  bravest " ;  they,  as  Gauls,  are  assumed 
to  be  warlike,  but  the  most  so  of  ail  of  them  are  the  Belgians. 

16  Farthest  away:  one  might  expect  absunt  (are  away)  to  have  a  more  emphatie 
place,  but  it  is  dwarfed  in  importance  by  the  predominance  of  the  main  idea,  the  ejfemi- 
nating  influences  from  which  the  Belgians  are  said  to  be  free.  It  is  not  that  they  live 
farthest  off  that  is  insisted  on,  but  that  the  civilization  of  the  Province  etc.,  which 
would  soften  them,  comes  less  in  their  way.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  absnnt  has 
already  been  anticipated  by  the  construction  of  coltn  and  still  more  by  longissimS,  so 
that  when  it  comes  it  amounts  only  to  a  formal  part  of  the  sentence.  Thus, —  "  because 
the  civilization  etc.  of  the  Province  (which  would  soften  them)  is  farthest  from  them." 
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from  the  oiyilization  and  bbfinbmbnt 
of  the  Province,  and  because  they  are 
i.BAST^  of  all  of  them  subject  to  the 
visits  of  trade!r%^^  and  to  the  (conse- 
quent) importation  of  such  things  as  > 
tend  to  8oytew*  their  warlike  spirit; 
and  are  also  nearest  ^  to  the  Germans, 
who  live  across  the  Rhine,^  and  with 
whom  they  are  incessantly  "^  at  war. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Helvetians,  as 
well,  are  superior  to  all  the  other  Gauls 
in  valor,  because  they  are  engaged  in 
almost  daily  battles  with  the  Germans, 
either  defending  their  own  boimdaries 
from  t?iem,  or  themselves  making  war 
on  those  of  the  Germans.  Of  all  this 
country,  one  part  —  the  one  which, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Gards  (proper) 
occupy — BEGINS  at  the  river  Rhone. 
Its  boundaries  are  the  river  Garonne, 
the  ocean,  and  the  cor\fines  of  the  Bel- 
gians. It  even  reaches  on  the  side 
of  the  Seqtuini  and  Helvetians  the  river 
Rhine.  Its  general  direction  is  towards 
the  north.  The  Belgians  begin  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  Gaul ;  they  reach 


prOvinciae  longissimS  absunt,  minimfi- 
que  ad  e6s  merc&tOr6s  saepe  comme- 
ant  atque  ea  quae  ad  effeminandOs 
anim5s  pertinent  important,  proximl- 
que  sunt  GermSnis,  qui  tr&ns  Rh^num 
incolunt,  quibuscum  continenter  hel- 
ium gerunt.  Qu&  d6  causft  Helv6til 
quoque  reliquOs  Gall5s  virtdte  praec^- 
dunt,  quod  fer6  cotldi&nis  proelils  cum 
GermSnis  contendimt,  cum  aut  suls 
finibus  e5s  prohibent,  aut  ipsi  in  eOrum 
finibus  bellum  gerunt.  EOrum  Una 
pars,  quam  GallOs  obtinSre  dictum 
est,  initium  capit  ft  flCLmine  RhodanO ; 
contin^tur  GarumnS.  flOmine,  OceanO, 
finibus  BelgS.rum;  attingit  etiam  ab 
Sequai^  et  Helv6tils  flQmen  RhSnum ; 
vergit  ad  septentriOnSs.  Belgae  ab 
extremis  Galliae  finibus  oriuntur: 
pertinent  ad  InferiOrem  partem  flQ- 
minis  Rh^ni;  spectaut  in  septentriO- 
nem  et  orientem  sOlem.  .Aqultftnia 
ft  Garumna  flumine  ad_  PyrfinaeOs 
montis  et  eam  partem  OceanI  quae 
est  ad  HispSniam  pertinet;  spectat 
inter  occSsum  sOlis  et  septentriOnSs. 


(on  this  side)  as  far  as  the  lower  part 

of  the  Rhine.     They  spread  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 

Aquitania  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  part  of  the 
ocean  that  lies  towards  Spain.     It  runs  off  westward  and  northward. 

b.  The  more  important  word  is  never  placed  last  for  emphasis.  The 
apparent  cases  of  this  usage  (when  the  emphasis  is  not  misconceived)  are 
cases  where  a  word  is  added  as  an  afterthought,  either  real  or  affected,  and 
so  has  its  position  not  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  is  appended,  but,  as  it 
were,  in  a  new  one. 


1  Least  :  made  emphatic  here  by  a  common  Latin  order,  the  chiasmus  (§  598.  /) . 

*  Traders :  the  fourth  member  of  the  chiasmvs,  opposed  to  culta  and  homanit&te. 

s  Such  things  as :  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the  imi)ortatioiis  overshadows  the 
fact  that  they  are  imported,  which  fact  is  anticipated  in  traders. 

<  Soften :  cf .  what  is  said  in  note  15,  p.  394.  They  are  brave  because  they  have 
less  to  soften  them,  their  native  barbarity  being  taken  for  granted. 

s  Nearest :  the  same  idiomatic  prominence  as  in  note  1  above,  but  varied  by  a  special 
usage  combining  chiasmu^s  and  anaphora  (§  598./). 

*  Across  the  Rhine :  i.e.  and  so  are  perfect  savages. 

'  Incessantly:  the  continuance  of  the  warfare  becomes  the  all-important  idea,  as 
if  it  were  **  and  not  a  day  passes  in  which  they  are  not  at  war  with  them.'' 
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698.  The  main  rules  for  the  Order  of  Words  are  as  follows :  — 

a.  In  any  phrase  the  determining  and  most  significant  word  comes 
first:  — 

1.  Adjective  and  Noun :  — 

omnis  homings  decet,  eybbt  man  ought  (opposed  to  some  who  do  not). 

LtLcius  Catillna  nobili  genera  n3,tus  fuit,  magna  vl  et  animi  et  corporis, 
sed  ingenid  malO  pr^vOqae  (Sail.  Cat.  6),  Ltidus  Catiline  was  bom  of  a 
NOBLE  famUj/y  with  great  force  of  mind  and  body,  but  with  a  natdse 
that  was  evil  and  depraved.  [Here  the  adjectives  in  the  first  part  are 
the  emphatic  and  important  words,  no  antithesis  between  the  nonns 
being  as  yet  thought  of ;  but  in  the  second  branch  the  noun  is  meant 
to  be  opposed  to  those  before  mentioned,  and  immediately  takes  the 
I)rominent  place,  as  is  seen  by  the  natural  English  emphasis,  thus  mak- 
ing a  chiasmus.^] 

2.  Word  with  modifying  case :  — 

quid  magis  EpamlnOndam,  ThSbsUidnim  imperfttOrem,  quam  YictSiiae  Th6- 
b&nOrum  cOnsulere  decuit  (Inv.  i.  69),  what  should  Epaminondaa,  com- 
mander of  the  Thebans,  Jiave  aimed  at  more  than  the  yictort  of  the 
Thebansf 

lacrimi  nihil  citius  {trSscit  (id.  i.  109),  nolMng  dries  quicker  than  a  teab. 

nfimO  fere  laadis  cupidus  (De  Or.  i.  14),  hardly  any  one  desirous  of  qlobt 
(cf.  Manil.  7,  aridi  laudis,  eager /or  glory), 

&•  Numeral  adjectives,  adjectives  of  quantity,  demonstrative,  relative, 
and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  tend  to  precede  the  word  or  words 
to  which  they  belong :  — 

cum  aliqaft  perturb&tiOne  (Off.  i.  187),  with  some  disturbance. 

hoc  tinO  praest^mus  (De  Or.  i.  32),  in  this  one  thing  we  excel, 

c6terae  ferd  art6s,  the  other  arts. 

Note. — This  happens  because  such  words  are  usually  emphatic;  but  often  the 
words  connected  with  them  are  more  so,  and  in  such  cases  the  pronouns  etc.  yield  the 
emphatic  place :  — 

causa  aliqua  (De  Or.  1.  260),  some  case. 

stilas  iUe  tuns  (id.  1.  257),  that  well-known  style  of  yours  (in  an  antithesis;  see 

passage),    pne  is  idiomatic  in  this  sense  and  position.] 
RSmam  quae  apport&ta  smit  (Yerr.  iv.  121) ,  what  were  carried  to  Bomb  (in  contrast 
to  what  remained  at  Syracuse). 

c.  When  sum  is  used  as  the  Substantive  verb  (§  284.  &),  it  regularly 
stands  first,  or  at  any  rate  before  its  subject :  — 

est  virl  mSgnl  ptinire  sontis  (Off.  I.  82),  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  man  to  pun- 
ish the  guiUy, 

1  So  called  from  the  Greek  letter  X  {ch£),  on  account  of  the  criss-crofls  arrangement 
of  the  words.    Thus,  ^x^  (see  /  below) . 
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d»  The  verb  may  come  first,  or  have  a  prominent  position,  either  (1) 
because  the  idea  in  it  is  emphatic ;  or  (2)  because  the  predication  of  the 
whole  statement  is  emphatic ;  or  (3)  the  tense  only  may  be  emphatic  :  — 

(1)  dicebat  idem  Gotta  (Off.  ii.  59),  Cotta  vsed  to  say  the  same  thing  (opposed 

to  others*  boasting), 
idem  fgcit  adul€sc6ns  M.  AntOnius  (id.  ii.  49),   the  same  thing  was  done  by 

Mark  Antony  in  his  youth,     [Opposed  to  dixi  just  before.] 
facia  amic6  (liael.  9),  you  act  kindly.     [Cf.  amice  facis,  you  are  very  kind 

(you  act  kindly).] 

(2)  prOpgnsior  benignitas  esse  d6b6bit  in  calamit5s5s  nisi  forte  erunt  dignl 

calamitate  (Off.  ii.  62),  liberality  ought  to  be  readier  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate  unless  perchance  they  really  deserve  their  misfortune. 
praesertim  cum  scrlbat  (Panaetius)  (id.  iii.  8),  especially  when  he  does  say 
(in  his  books).     [Opposed  to  something  omitted  by  him.] 

(3)  foimas  TrOes,  fuit  Ilium  (AeD.  ii.  326), we  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans^  Troy 

is  now  no  more.  • 

loqaor  autem  d€  commtlnibus  amlcitils  (Off.  iii.  45),  but  I  am  speaking  now 
of  common  friendships. 

e.  Often  the  connection  of  two  emphatic  phrases  is  brought  about  by 
giving  the  precedence  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  each  and  leaving  the 
less  prominent  parts  to  follow  in  inconspicuous  places :  — 

pltlrfis  solent  esse  causae  (Off.  i.  28),  there  are  usually  several  reasons. 
quite  amisimus  civis,  e5s  Martis  vis  perculit  (Marc.  17),  w^at  fellow-citizens 

we  have  lost,  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  violence  of  war. 
maximas  tibi  omn€s  gratias  agimus  (id.  33),  we  all  render  you  the  warmest 

ihanJcs. 
haec  r6s  tinius  est  propria  Caesaris  (id.  11),  this  exploit  belongs  to  CoBsar 

ALONE. 

obiurgatiOn€s  etiam  nOn  numquam  incidunt  necessariae  (Off.  i.  136),  occa- 
sions for  REBUKE  also  sometimes  occur  which  are  unavoidable. 

/.  Antithesis  between  two  pairs  of  ideas  is  indicated  by  placing  the  pairs 
either  (1)  in  the  same  order  (anaphora)  or  (2)  in  exactly  the  opposite  order 
(chiasmus') :  — 

(1)  rfirum  c5pia  verbOrum  cOpiam  gignit  (De  Or.  iii.  126),  abundance  of  mat- 

ter produces  copiousness  of  expression. 

(2)  I6g6s  suppliciO  improbOs  afficiunt,  dgfendunt  ac  tuentur  bonOs  (Legg.  ii. 

13),  the  laws  visit  punishments  upon  the  wicked,  but  the  good  ffiey 
DEFEND  and  protect. 

Note. — Chiasmus  is  very  common  In  Latin,  and  often  seems  in  fact  the  more  inarti- 
ficial construction.  In  an  artless  narrative  one  might  hear,  ''The  women  were  all 
drowned f  they  saved  the  men." 

nOn  igitur  utilitatem  amicitia  sed  utilitas  amlcitiam  cOnsecuta  est  (Lael.  51),  it  is 
not  then  that  friendship  has  followed  upon  advantage,  but  advantage  upon 
friendship.  [Here  the  chiasmus  is  only  grammatical,  the  ideas  being  In  the 
parallel  order.]    (See  also  p.  395 :  loncrisslmS,  minimS,  proximl.) 
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g.  A  modifier  of  a  phrase  or  some  part  of  it  is  often  embodied  within 
the  phrase  (cf .  a)  :  — 

d6  commtlnl  hominum  memorift  (Tusc.  i.  69),  in  regard  to  the  uniybbsal 
memory  of  man. 

h.  A  favorite  order  with  the  poets  is  the  interlocked,  by  which  the  attri- 
bute of  one  pair  comes  between  the  parts  of  the  other  (synchysis)  :  — 
et  superiectO  pavidae  natSbrunt  aequore  dammae  (Hor.  Od.  L  2.  11). 

Note. — This  is  often  joined  with  chiasmus:  as, — anna  nOndum  ezpiatis  uncta 
cmDribus  (id.  ii.  1.  5). 

i.  Frequently  unimportant  words  follow  in  the  train  of  more  emphatic 
ones  with  which  they  are  grammatically  connected,  and  so  acquire  a  promi- 
nence out  of  proportion  to  their  importance :  — 

dictitabat  s6  hortulOs  aliquOs  emere  velle  (Off.  iii.  68),  lie  gave  ovi,  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  some  gardens.  [Here  aliquos  is  less  emphatic  than  emere, 
but  precedes  it  on  account  of  the  emphasis  on  hortolos.] 

j.  The  copula  is  generally  felt  to  be  of  so  little  importance  that  it  may 
come  in  anywhere  where  it  sounds  well ;  but  usually  under  coyer  of  more 
emphatic  words :  — 

consul  ego  quaeslvl,  cum  vOs  mihi  ess6tls  in  ctosiliS  (Rep.  iii.  28),  as  conmd 

I  held  an  investigation  in  which  you  attended  me  in  council. 
falsum  est  id  totum  (id.  ii.  28),  thaJb  is  all  false. 

k.  Many  expressions  have  acquired  an  invariable  order :  — 

r6s  ptiblica ;  populus  ROmanus ;  honOris  causa ;  pace  tanti  virL 

Note. — These  had,  no  doubt,  originally  an  emphasis  which  required  such  an 
arrangement,  but  in  the  course  of  time  have  changed  their  shade  of  meaning.  Thus, 
senatus  populusque  Rominus  originally  stated  with  emphasis  the  official  bodies,  but 
became  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  only  permissible  form  of  expression. 

I.  The  Romans  had  a  fondness  for  emphasizing  persons,  so  that  a  name 
or  a  pronoun  often  stands  in  an  emphatic  place :  — 

[dixit]  vSnaifs  quidem  s§  hortOs  nOn  habere  (Off.  iii.  68),  [said]  thai  he  didnH 
have  any  gardervsfor  sale,  to  he  sure. 

m.  Kindred  words  often  come  together  {JigUra  etymologica) ':  — 
ita  s6nsim  sine  sSnstl  aetas  senSscit  (Cat.  M.  38),  thus  gradually ^  wUhoui 
being  perceived,  man's  life  grows  old* 

Special  Rules 
699.  The  following  are  special  rules  of  arrangement;  — 

a.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  it  especially  affects ;  birt  if  it  belongs 
to  no  one  word  in  particular,  it  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  if  it  is 
cially  emphatic,  it  begins  the  sentence.     (See  example,  698./.  k.) 
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b.  Itaque  regularly  comes  first  in  its  sentence  or  clause;  enim,  autem, 
▼erd,  quoque,  never  first,  but  usually  second,  sometimes  third  if  the  second 
word  is  emphatic ;  quidem  never  first,  but  after  the  emphatic  word ;  igitur 
usually  second ;  ne  .  .  .  quidem  include  the  emphatic  word  or  words. 

c.  Inquam,  inquit,  are  always  used  parenthetically,  following  one  or  more 
words.     So  often  cred5,  opmor,  and  in  poetry  sometimes  precor. 

d»  (1)  Prepositions  (except  tenus  and  versus)  regularly  precede  their 
nouns ;  (2)  but  a  monosyllabic  preposition  is  often  placed  between  a  noun 
and  its  adjective  or  limiting  genitive  :  — 

quern  ad  modum ;  quam  ob  rem ;  mSgnO  cum  metti ;  omnibus  cum  cOpils  ; 
ntQla  in  rfi  (cf .  §  698.  i). 

e»  In  the  arrangement  of  clauses,  the  Relative  clause  more  often  comes 
first  in  Latin,  and  usually  contains  the  antecedent  noun :  — 

quos  amisimus  civis,  e6s  Martis  vis  perculit  (Marc.  17),  tJiose  citizens  whom 
we  have  lost,  etc. 

/.  Personal  or  demonstrative  pronouns  tend  to  stand  together  in  the 
sentence :  — 

cum  vos  mihi  ess6tis  in  cOnsiliO  (Rep.  iii.  28),  when  you  attended  me  in 
counsel. 

Structure  of  the  Period 

600.  Latin,  unlike  modem  languages,  expresses  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other 
by  inflection  rather  than  by  position.  Hence  its  structure  not  only  admits  of  great 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  but  is  especially  favorable  to  that  form  of  sen- 
tence which  is  called  a  Period.  In  a  period,  the  sense  is  expressed  by  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  and  is  held  in  suspense  till  the  delivery  of  the  last  word. 

An  English  sentence  does  not  often  exhibit  this  form  of  structure.  It  was  imitated, 
sometimes  with  great  skill  and  beauty,  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  of  English  prose ; 
but  its  effect  is  better  seen  in  poetry,  as  in  the  following  passage: — 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat. — Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1-d. 

But  in  argument  or  narrative,  the  best  English  writers  more  commonly  give  short 
clear  sentences,  each  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  saying  one  thing  by  itself.  In  Latin, 
on  the  contrary,  the  story  or  argument  is  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and  the  logical  relation 
among  aU  its  parts  is  carefully  indicated. 

601.  In  the  structure  of  the  Period,  the  following  rules  are  to 
be  observed :  — 

a.  In  general  tbe  main  subject  or  object  is  put  in  the  main  clause,  not 
in  a  subordinate  one :  — 

Hannibal  cum  recSnsuisset  auxilia  G&d6s  profectus  est  (Liv.  xxi.  21),  wJien 
Hannibal  had  reviewed  the  auxiliaries^  he  set  out  for  Cadiz, 
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YolscI  exigaam  8X)em  in  armls,  ali&  undique  absciss^,  cum  tentassent,  prae- 
ter  cetera  adversa,  locO  quoque  inlquO  ad  ptignam  congressi,  inlquiOre 
ad  fugam,  cum  ab  omnI  parte  caederentur,  ad  prec3s  S,  ^ertamine  vers! 
deditO  imperfttOre  trOditisque  armis,  sub  iugum  missi,  cum  singulis 
vestlmentis,  ignOminiae  ciadisque  pl6ni  dimittimtur  (Li v.  iv.  10).  [Here 
the  main  fact  is  the  return  of  the  Volscians.  But  the  striking  circum- 
stances of  the  surrender  etc.,  which  in  English  would  be  detailed  in  a 
number  of  brief  independent  sentences,  are  put  into  the  several  subor- 
dinate clauses  within  the  main  clause  so  that  thp  passage  gives  a  com- 
plete picture  in  one  sentence.] 

bm  Clauses  are  usually  arranged  in  the  order  of  prominence  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker ;  so,  usually,  cause  before  result ;  purpose,  manner,  and  the 
like,  before  the  act, 

€•  In  coordinate  clauses,  the  copulative  conjunctions  are  frequently 
omitted  (asyndeton).  In  such  cases  the  connection  is  made  clear  by  some 
antithesis  indicated  by  the  position  of  words. 

d.  A  change  of  subject,  when  required,  is  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  a  pronoun,  if  the  new  subject  has  already  been  mentioned.  But  such 
change  is  often  purposely  avoided  by  a  change  in  structure,  —  the  less 
important  being  merged  in  the  more  important  by  the  aid  of  participles 
or  of  subordinate  phrases :  — 

quern  ut  barbari  incendium  efitLgisse  v!d6runt,  tells  6minus  missis  inter- 
f6c6runt  (Nep.  Ale.  10),  when  the  barbarians  saw  that  he  had  escaped, 
THEY  threw  darts  at  him  at  long  range  and  killed  him. 
celeriter  ctofectO  negOtiO,  in  hibema  Iegi5n68  redCLxit  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  the  mat' 
ter  was  soon  finished,  and  he  led  the  legions,  etc. 

e*  So  the  repetition  of  a  noun,  or  the  substitution  of  a  pronoun  for  it, 
is  avoided  unless  a  different  case  is  required :  — 

dolOrem  si  nOn  potuerO  frangere  occultabO  (Phil.  xii.  21),  if  I  cannot  conquer 
the  pain,  I  wiU  hide  it.     [Cf .  if  I  cannot  conquer  I  wiU  hide  the  pain.] 

/.  The  Romans  were  careful  to  close  a  period  with  an  agreeable  succes- 
sion of  long  and  short  syllables.     Thus,  — 

quod  scis  nihil  prMest,  quod  nescis  multum  obest  (Or.  166),  what  you  know 
is  of  no  use,  what  you  do  not  know  does  great  harm. 

Note.  — In  rhetorical  writing,  particularly  in  oratory,  the  Romans,  influenced  by 
their  study  of  the  Greek  orators,  gave  more  attention  to  this  matter  than  in  other 
forms  of  comi>osition.  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  72)  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  a  clause 
should  not  open  with  the  beginning  of  a  verse  or  close  with  the  end  of  one. 
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PROSODY 

QUANTITY 

602.  The  poetry  of  the  Indo-European  people  seems  originally  to  have  been  some- 
what like  our  own,  depending  on  accent  for  its  metre  and  disregarding  the  natural 
quantity  of  syllables.  The  Greeks,  however,  developed  a  form  of  poetry  which,  like 
music,  pays  close  attention  to  the  natural  quantity  of  syllables ;  and  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed their  metrical  forms  in  classical  times  from  the  Oreeks.  Hence  Latin  poetry 
does  not  depend,  like  ours,  upon  accent  and  rhyme;  but  is  measured,  like  musical 
strains,  by  the  length  of  syllables.  Especially  does  it  differ  from  our  verse  in  not 
r^arding  the  prose  accent  of  the  words,  but  substituting  for  that  an  entirely  differ- 
ent system  of  metrical  accent  or  ictus  (see  §  611.  a).  This  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  measure  used,  falling  at  regular  intervals  of  time  on  a  long  syllable  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Each  syllable  is  counted  as  either  long  or  short  in  Quantity ;  and  a  long  syllable 
is  generally  reckoned  equal  in  length  to  two  short  ones  (for  exceptions,  see  §  608.  o-e). 

The  quantity  of  radical  (or  stem)  syllables— as  of  short  a  in  pSter  or  of  long  a  in 
mUter — can  be  learned  only  by  observation  and  practice,  unless  determined  by  the 
general  rules  of  quantity.  Most  of  these  rules  are  only  arbitrary  formulas  devised  to 
assist  the  memory ;  the  syllables  being  long  or  short  because  the  ancients  pronounced 
them  so.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  syllables  is 
ascertained  chiefly  from  the  usage  of  the  poets ;  but  the  ancient  grammarians  give  some 
assistance,  and  in  some  inscriptions  long  vowels  are  distinguished  in  various  ways,  — 
by  the  apex,  for  instance,  or  by  doubling  (§  10.  e.  n.). 

Since  Roman  poets  borrow  very  largely  from  the  pOetry  and  mythology  of  the 
Oreeks,  numerous  Greek  words,  especially  proper  names,  make  an  important  part  of 
Latin  poetry.  These  words  are  generally  employed  in  accordance  with  the  Greek, 
and  not  the  Latin,  laws  of  quantity.  Where  these  laws  vary  in  any  important  point, 
the  variations  will  be  noticed  in  the  rules  below. 

GENERAL  RULES 

603.  The  following  are  General  Rules  of  Quantity  (of.  §§  9-11) : 

Quantity  of  Vowels 
a.  Vowels.    A  Towel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as,  yia,  tr&hd. 

Exceptions,  —  1.  In  the  genitive  form  -ius,  i  is  long:  as,  otxios,  nflllios.  It 
is,  however,  sometimes  short  in  verse  (§  113.  c). 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  the  fifth  declension,  e  is  long  between 
two  vowels :  as,  di5i;  otherwise  usually  short,  as  in  fidSi,  rSi,  spSL 

NoTB.  —  It  was  once  long  in  these  also :  as,  plSna'  fldSi  (Ennius,  at  the  end  of  a  hex- 
ameter).   A  is  also  long  before  i  in  the  old  genitive  of  the  first  declension :  as,  aoUi. 

3.  In  the  conjugation  of  f!5,  i  is  long  except  when  followed  by  er.  Thus,  fi5, 
fiSbam,  fiam,  but  fieii,  fierem ;  so  also  fit  (§  606.  a.  3). 

4.  In  many  Greek  words  the  vowel  in  Latin  represents  a  long  vowel  or  diph- 
,  thong,  and  retains  its  original  long  quantity :  as.  Tides  (TpCks),  Thalia  (GaXeia>, 

hSxdas  {vfxaat),  ftSr  {aiip). 
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Note. — But  many  Greek  words  are  more  or  less  Latinized  in  this  respect:  as, 
AcadSmia,  choria,  Mal6a,  platSa. 

5.  In  dins,  in  Ihen  usually,  and  sometimes  in  DiSna  and  ohe,  the  first  vowel  is 
long. 

b.  Diphthongs.    A  Diphthong  is  long :  as,  fdedns,  cui,^  aula. 

Exception.  —  The  preposition  prae  in  compounds  is  generally  shortened  hetare 
a  vowel :  as,  piaS-nstis  (Aen.  vii.  624),  praS-eunte  (id.  v.  186). 

Note.— U  following  q,  s,  or  g,  does  not  make  a  diphthong  with  a  following  vowel 
(see  §  6.  N.  2).    For  A-i5,  mi-ior,  pi-ior,  etc.,  see  §  11.  d  and  N. 

e.  Contraction.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  (crasis)  is  long :  as,  ml, 
from  nihil ;  c5gd  for  fco-agd ;  maid  for  ma-yol5. 

Note.—  Two  vowels  of  different  syllables  may  be  run  together  without  full  con- 
traction {synizesis,  §  642) :  as,  d^de  (for  deinde),  mehs  (for  meos) ;  and  often  two 
syllables  are  united  by  SynaBresis  (§  642)  without  contraction:  as  when  pSilStlbiis  is 
pronounced  paryStibits. 

d.  A  vowel  before  ns,  nf ,  gn,  is  long :  as,  instS,  uifans,  sigrnun. 

Quantity  of  Syllables 

6.  A  syllable  is  long  if  it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong :  as, 
ca-rus,  5-men,  foe-dus.  . 

/.  Position.  A  syllable  is  long  by  position  if  its  vowel,  though  short,  is 
followed  by  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant :  as,  adventns,  cortex. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  are  a  mute  followed  by  1  or  r  the  syllable  may 
be  either  long  or  short  (common)  ;  as,  alacris  or  aliens ;  patris  or  p&tris. 

Vowels  should  be  pronounced  long  or  short  in  accordance  with  their  nat- 
ural quantity  without  regard  to  the  length  of  the  syllable  by  position. 

Note  1. — The  rules  of  Position  do  not,  in  general,  apply  to  final  vowels  before  a 
word  beginning  with  two  consonants. 

Note  2.  —  A  syllable  is  long  if  its  vowel  is  followed  by  consonant  i  (except  in 
blingis,  quadiliugis) :  see  §  11.  d. 

Note  3.  — Compounds  of  iaci5,  though  written  with  one  i,  commonly  retain  the 
long  vowel  of  the  prepositions  with  which  they  are  compounded,  as  if  before  a  con- 
sonant, and,  if  the  vowel  of  the  preposition  is  short,  the  first  syllable  is  long  by  posi- 
tion on  the  principle  of  §  11.  e. 

obicis  hosia  (at  the  end  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  iv.  649). 
inicit  et  saltu  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  ix.  652). 
pr5ice  t51a  manu  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  Aen.  vi.  836). 
Later  poets  sometimes  shorten  the  preposition  in  trisyllabic  forms,  and  preposi- 
tions ending  in  a  vowel  are  sometimes  contracted  as  If  the  verb  b^gan  with  a  vowel: 

(1)  cur  an|n5s  5M|cis  (Claud,  iv  C.  H.  264). 

(2)  reicg  cft|pellas  (Ed.  iii.  96,  at  end). 

Note  4. — The  y  or  w  sound  resulting  from  synseresis  (§  642)  has  the  effect  of  a  con- 
sonant in  making  position:  as,  abietis  (abyetis),  fluviSmm  (Jluvycrum).  Conversely, 
when  the  semivowel  becomes  a  vowel,  position  is  lost:  as,  sllilae,  for  silyae. 

1  Barely  dissyUabio  ctfl  (as  Mart  i.  104. 22}. 
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FINAL  SYLLABLES 
604.  The  Quantity  of  Final  Syllables  is  as  follows :  — 
a.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long :  as,  m§,  to,  lu,  ne. 

1.  The  attached  particles  -nS,  -qaS,  -vS,  -cS,  -pt6,  and  rS-  (xSd-)  are  short ;  sS- 
(sed-)  and  dl-  are  long.  Thus,  secSdit,  8§ditio,  ezercitumqaS  rSdficit,  ^mittS.  But 
re-  is  often  long  in  r51igid  (relligid),  retnli  (rettoli),  i^pali  (reppuli). 

b»  Nouns  and  adjectiyes  of  one  syllable  are  long :  as,  851,  58  (5ri8),  b58, 
par,  yas  (yasis),  ySr,  vis. 

Exceptions.— cbit  fSl,  Utc,  mSl,  Ss  (oasis),  vSs  (vSdis),  tIt,  t5t,  qo9t. 

c.  Most  monosyllabic  Particles  are  short :  as,  Sn,  In,  cis,  nSc.  But  eras, 
cur,  en,  nSn,  qmn,  sin — with  adverbs  in  c:  as,  hie,  hue,  sie  —  are  long. 

d»  Final  a  in  words  declined  by  cases  is  short,  except  in  the  ablative  sin- 
gular of  the  first  declension ;  in  all  other  words  final  a  is  long.  Thus,  ell 
6tel]&  (nominative),  cum  ea  stella  (ablative);  frustra,  voca  (imperative), 
postea,  triginta. 

Exceptions,  — 5i&,  itft,  qai&,  patS  (suppose) ;  and,  in  late  use,  tdgintft  etc. 

e»  Final  e  is  short :  as  in  nubS,  dueitS,  saep^. 

Exceptions,  — Final  e  is  long  —  1.  In  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the 
first  and  second  declension,  with  others  of  like  form :  as,  altS,  longS,  misere,  aperte, 
saepissimS.     So  fer§,  f erme. 

But  it  is  short  in  benfi,  malS  ;  infemS,  sapetnS. 

2.  In  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension:  as,  fid5  (also  fam6),  faciS,  hodi6,  qoSiS 
(qoft  16). 

3.  in  Greek  neuters  plural  of  the  second  declension :  as,  c5t5 ;  and  in  some 
other  Greek  words :  Phoebe,  CircS,  Andromachi,  etc. 

4.  In  the  imperative  singular  of  the  second  conjugation :  as,  vid5. 
But  sometimes  cavS,  habS,  tacS,  valS,  vidS  (cf.  §629.  6.  1). 

/•  Final  i  is  long :  as  in  turri,  fill,  audi. 

Exceptions,  —  Final  i  is  common  in  mihi,  tiU,  sibi,  ibi,  obi ;  and  short  in  nisi, 
quasi,  skutl,  col  (when  making  two  syllables),  and  in  Greek  vocatives :  as,  Alexl. 

g»  Final  o  is  common :  but  long  in  datives  and  ablatives ;  also  in  nouns 
of  the  third  declension.  It  is  almost  invariably  long  in  verbs  before  the 
time  of  Ovid. 

Exceptions,  — dtS,  mod5  (dommodd),  inmiS,  profectS,  eg5,  da9,  ced5  (the  impera- 
tive); so  sometimes  octS,  Ilicd,  etc.,  particularly  in  later  writers. 

J^.  Final  u  is  long.    Final  y  is  short. 

i.  Final  as,  es,  08,  are  long ;  final  is,  us,  ys,  are  short :  as,  nefas,  ripes, 
Mrr58  (acousatiye),  ]ioii58 ;  hostXs,  amictts,  Tethj^ 
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Exceptions.  —  1.  as  is  short  in  Greek  plural  accusatiyes :  as,  lampadXs ;  and 
in  an&s. 

2.  es  is  short  in  the  nominative  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  (lingoal)  hav- 
ing a  short  vowel  in  the  stem  ^ :  as,  milSs  (-itis),  obsSs  (-Idis),  —  except  aines,  azies, 
paries,  pes ;  in  the  present  of  esse  (Ss,  adis) ;  in  the  preposition  penSs,  and  in  the 
plural  of  Greek  nouns :  as,  heroSs,  lampadSs. 

3.  OS  is  short  in  compds,  impds ;  in  the  Greek  nominative  ending :  as,  barbit&s ; 
in  the  old  nominative  of  the  second  declension :  as,  serv5s  (later  servos). 

4.  is  in  plural  cases  is  long :  as  in  bonis,  nobis,  vobls,  omnis  (accusative  plural). 
6.  is  is  long  in  the  verb  forms  fis,  sis,  vis  (with  qoivis  etc.),  velis,  nOUIs,  noils, 

edis ;  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  active  in  the  fourth 
conjugation:  as,  audis ;  and  sometimes  in  the  forms  in  -eiis  (future  perfect  indica- 
tive or  perfect  subjunctive). 

6.  us  is  long  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative 
plural  of  the  fourth  declension ;  and  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension  having  A 
(long)  in  the  stem:  as,  virtus  (-utis),  incus  (-udis).    But  pecfis,  -fidis. 

J.  Of  other  final  syllables,  those  ending  in  a  single  consonant  are  short 
Thus,  am&t,  amatiir ;  ddnSc,  fic,  proctil,  iub&r. 

Exceptions,  —  hie  (also  hie) ;  allSc ;  the  ablatives  illoc,  etc. ;  certain  adverbs  in 
-c :  as,  illic,  istfic ;  liSn,  and  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  ftir,  aeth&,  cxfttir. 

Perfects  and  Perfect  Participles 

605.  Perfects  and  Perfect  Participles  of  two  syllables  have  the 

first  syllable  long:  as,  iiivi,  iiitum  (itlvO),  vidi,  .visum  (videO);  fBgi 

(ffigiO);  v6ni  (vgniQ). 

Exceptions. — bibi,  dSdi,  ftdi,  soldi,  stSti,  stiti,  ttUi;  eltom,  ditom,  Itnm,  Htam, 
quitum,  rlltum,  rfitum,  sUtun,  sltun,  statanL  In  some  compounds  of  stS,  tt&tiini 
is  found  (long),  as  praestatum. 

a.  In  reduplicated  perfects  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  short ;  the 
vowel  of  the  following  syllable  is,  also,  usually  short:  as,  c^ldi  (cSd5), 
didici  (disc5),  piipiigi  (pung5),  ciiciirTi  (curro),  ti^ndi  (tendS),  mSmfirdi  (nuff- 
de5).    But  c^idi  from  caedd,  pepedi  from  p6d5. 

Derivatives 

606.  Rules  for  the  Quantity  of  Derivatives  are :  — 

a.  Forms  from  the  same  stem  have  the  same  quantity :  as,  &n5,  Xmi- 
yisli;  gSnus,  generis. 

Exceptions.  — 1.  b5s,  lar,  mas,  par,  p«s,  sal,  —  also  arbos,  — have  a  long  vowel 
in  the  nominative,  though  the  stem-vowel  is  short  (cf.  genitive  bSvis  etc.). 

1  The  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  may  be  seen  in  the  genitive  singular. 
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2.  Nouns  in  -or,  genitive  -oris,  have  the  vowel  shortened  before  the  final  r :  as, 
h(m5r.  (But  this  shortening  is  comparatively  late,  so  that  in  early  Latin  these 
nominatives  are  often  found  long.) 

3.  Verb-forms  with  vowel  originally  long  regularly  shorten  it  before  final  m, 
r,  ort:  as,  amSm,  amSr,  dicerSr,  amSt  (compare  amemus),  dicerSt,  audit,  fit. 

Note.  —  The  final  syllable  in  t  of  the  perfect  was  long  in  old  Latin,  but  is  short  in 
the  classic  period. 

4.  A  few  long  stem-syllables  are  shortened :  as,  ftcer,  Icerbus.  So  de-iSro  and 
pa-iSrd,  weakened  from  iuro. 

h.  Forms  from  the  same  root  often  show  inherited  variations  of  vowel 
quantity  (see  §  17) :  as,  dic5  (cf .  maledicus) ;  diico  (diix,  diicis) ;  fido  (perfidus) ; 
v6x,  vocis  (v5c5);  lex,  legis  (ISgo). 

c.  Compounds  retain  the  quantity  of  the  words  which  compose  them : 
as,  oc-cid5  (cSdo),  oc-cid5  (caed5),  in-iquus  (aequus). 

Note.  —  Greek  words  compounded  with  wpb  have  o  short :  as,  pr5pli5ta,  pr5l5gu8. 
Some  Latin  compounds  of  pr5  have  o  short :  as,  prSflciscor,  prSflteor.    Compounds  with  ' 
ne  vary :  as,  nSfas,  nSgo,  nSqueo,  nSquam. 

RHYTHM 

607.  The  essence  of  Rhythm  in  poetry  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  syllables 
pronounced  with  more  stress  than  those  intervening.  To  produce  this  effect  in  its 
perfection,  precisely  equal  times  should  occur  between  the  recurrences  of  the  stress. 
But,  in  the  application  of  rhythm  to  words,  the  exactness  of  these  intervals  is  sacri- 
ficed somewhat  to  the  necessary  length  of  the  words ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
words  are  forced  somewhat  in  their  pronunciation,  to  produce  more  nearly  the  proper 
intervals  of  time.  In  different  languages  these  adaptations  take  place  in  different 
degrees ;  one  language  disregarding  more  the  intervals  of  time,  another  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words. 

The  Greek  language  early  developed  a  very  strict  rhythmical  form  of  poetry,  in 
which  the  intervals  of  time  were  all-important.  The  earliest  Latin,  on  the  other  hand, 
—  as  in  the  Satumian  and  Fescennine  verse,  — was  not  so  restricted.  But  the  purely 
metrical  forms  were  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Greek,  and  supplanted  the  native 
forms  of  verse.  Thus  the  Latin  poetry  with  which  we  have  to  do  follows  for  the  most 
part  Greek  rules,  which  require  the  formal  division  of  words  (like  music)  into  measures 
.  of  equal  times,  technically  called  Feet.  The  strict  rhythm  was  doubtless  more  closely 
followed  in  poetry  that  was  sung  than  in  that  which  was  declaimed  or  intoned.  In 
neither  language,  however,  is  the  time  perfectly  preserved,  even  in  single  measures ; 
and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  regularity  of  the  time  between  the  ictuses  is 
disturbed. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  distinguished  syllables  of  two  kinds  in  regard  to  the  time 
required  for  their  pronunciation,  a  long  syllable  having  twice  the  metrical  value  of  a 
short  one.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  long  syllables  were  of  equal  length, 
or  even  that  in  a  given  passage  each  long  had  just  twice  the  length  of  the  contiguous 
shorts.  The  ratio  was  only  approximate  at  best,  though  necessarily  more  exact  in 
singing  than  in  recitation.  Nor  are  longs  and  shorts  the  only  forms  of  syllables  that 
are  found.  In  some  cases  a  long  syllable  was  protracted,  so  as  to  have  the  time  of 
three  or  even  of  four  shorts,  and  often  one  long  or  two  shorts  were  pronounced  in  less 
than  their  proper  time,  though  they  were  perhaps  distinguishable  in  time  from  one 
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short  (see  §608.  c,  d).  Sometimes  a  syllable  naturally  short  seems  to  have  been 
slightly  prolonged,  so  as  to  represent  a  long,  though  in  most  (not  all)  cases  the  appar- 
ent irregularity  can  be  otherwise  explained.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  a  pause  takes  the 
place  of  one  or  more  syllables  to  fill  out  the  required  length  of  the  measure.  This 
could,  of  course,  take  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word:  hence  the  importance  of 
Caesura  and.  Diaeresis  in  prosody  (§611.  6,  c). 

Measures 

608.  Rhythm  consists  of  the  division  of  musical  sound  into 
equal  intervals  of  time  called  Measures  or  Feet. 

The  most  natural  division  of  musical  time  is  into  measures  con- 
sisting of  either  two  or  three  equal  parts.  But  the  ancients  also 
distinguished  measures  of  five  equal  parts. 

Note.  — The  divisions  of  musical  time  are  marked  by  a  stress  of  yoice  on  one  or 
the  other  part  of  the  measure.  This  stress  is  called  the  Ictus  (beat),  or  metrical  accent 
(see  §611.  a). 

a*  The  unit  of  length  in  Prosody  is  one  short  syUahle.  This  is  called 
a  Mora.  It  is  represented  hy  the  sign  >ur,  or  in  musical  notation  hy  the 
eighth  note  or  quaver  (f^), 

6.  A  long  syllahle  is  regularly  equal  to  two  morse,  and  is  represented 
by  the  sign ,  or  by  the  quarter  note  or  crotchet  (]•). 

€•  A  long  syllable  may  be  protracted,  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  of  three 
or  four  morsB.  Such  a  syllable,  if  equal  to  three  morae,  is  represented 
by  the  sign  i_  (or  dotted  quarter  !••) ;  if  equal  to  four,  by  lj  (or  the  half 
note  or  minim,  f^). 

d»  A  long  syllable  may  be  contracted,  so  as  to  take  practically  the  time 
of  a  short  one.     Such  a  syllable  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  sign  >. 

e*  A  short  syllable  may  be  contracted  so  as  to  occupy  less  than  one  mora. 

/•  A  pause  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  a  series  of  verses, 
to  fill  up  the  time.  A  pause  of  one  mora  in  a  measure  is  indicated  by  the 
sign  A  ;  one  of  two  moral  by  the  sign  X. 

flr.  One  or  more  syllables  are  sometimes  placed  before  the  proper  begin- 
ning of  the  measure.     Such  syllables  are  called  an  Anacrusis  or  preluded 

The  anacrusis  is  regularly  equal  to  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure. 

1  The  same  thing  occurs  in  modem  poetry,  and  in  modem  music  any  unaccented 
syllables  at  the  beginning  are  treated  as  an  anacrusis,  i.e.  they  make  an  incomplete 
measure  before  the  first  bar.  This  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  music.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  treated  any  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning  as  belonging  to  the  fol- 
lowing accented  ones,  so  as  to  make  with  them  a  foot  or  measure.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  an  original  form  of  Indo-European  poetry  which  was  iambic  in  its 
structure,  or  which,  at  least,  accented  the  second  syllable  rather  than  the  first. 
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609.  The  feet  most  frequently  employed  in  Latin  verse,  to- 
gether with  their  musical  notation,  are  tiie  following :  — 

a.  Triple  or  Unequal  Measures  (f)^ 

1.  Trochee     {-^  ^        =  j^  i^ :  as,  regis, 

2.  Iambus      (w  -^       =  i^  j^ :  as,  diices. 

3.  Tribrach'  (wv^w=|*j*|*):a8,  hSmtnXs. 

6.  Double  or  Equal  Measures  (|) 

1.  Dactyl        (_  v^  w  =  1^  ^  1^)  •  *®»  consiUXs, 

2.  Anapaest    (w  vy =  j*  I*  (^ :  as,  mdnUl^, 

3.  Spondee     ( =/•/•):  as,  rig&s, 

c.  Six-timed  Measures  (}) 

1.  Ionic  a  m&iore  ( ^  ^  =0  0  0  0):  as,  cdnf^c^rSt, 

2.  Ionic  a  minore  (\j  \j ~|^1^  ^  1^*  *^  r^iUissent. 

3.  Choiiambus      (»_  w  >u'  _  =  /•  |^  /•  |^) :  as,  continuant, 

d.  Quinary  or  Hemiolic  •  Measures  (f ) 

1.  Cretic  (__  w  _       =  ^  i^  /•) :  as,  cdnsiilis, 

2.  Paeon  j»rlmu»    (_  vywv^=l*|^^(*):as,  cdfMif/{&t2s. 

3.  Paeon  quartus  (www«-=P|*|^  j^:as,  tttn^H. 

4.  Bacchlus  (v/ =^^|^:as,  dmicds. 

1  Called  diplasic,  the  two  parts  (Thesis  and  Arsis)  being  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

*  Not  found  as  a  fundamental  foot,  but  only  as  the  resolution  of  a  Trochee  or  lambns. 

*  CaUed  hemiolic,  the  two  parts  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1^,  or  of  2  to  3. 
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NoTB.  —  Several  compound  feet  are  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  viz.  PyrrJdc 

(kj  \j);  Amphibrach  (v./ w);  AntibacchiiLS  { w);  Procdeusmatic  {kj  \j  \j  \j)\ 

the  Molossus  ( );  the  2d  and  3d  PseoUt  having  a  long  syllable  in  the  2d  or  3d 

place,  with  three  short  ones;  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Epitritus,  having  a  short  syllable  in 
the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  place,  with  three  long  ones. 


Irrational  Feet 

e.  Feet  with  these  apparent  quantities  do  not  always  occupy  equal  time, 
but  may  be  contracted  or  prolonged  to  suit  the  series  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  then  called  irrational^  because  the  thesis  and  arsis  do  not  have 
their  normal  ratio.^     Such  are :  — 

Irrational  Spondee : 

(in  place  of  a  Trochee)  _^  >  1  J     \^^    PH 
(in  place  of  an  Iambus)  >  — J  ^*t^      •'••'• 

Cyclic  Dactyl  (in  place  of  a  Trochee)  ; 

Xv^or-Ow=J.j5j5orJ.^J 
Cyclic  Anapaest  (in  place  of  an  Iambus)  : 

^^OT  Kj  Kj^  =  J'.Ji  J.  or  J   ^Ji 

The  apparent  dactyl  >  \5  w,  as  a  substitute  for  an  iambus,  and  the 
apparent  anapaest  ^  w  >,  as  a  substitute  for  a  trochee,  occur  frequently 
in  the  dramatic  writers. 

Note.  —  Narrative  poetry  was  written  for  rhythmical  recitation,  or  chant,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment ;  and  Lyrical  poetry  for  rhythmical  melody,  or  singing. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  music — which  in  this  differs  widely  from 
modern  —  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  identical  with  the  rhythm  of  the  text.  The 
lyric  poetry  was  to  be  sung ;  the  poet  was  musician  and  composer,  as  well  as  author. 
To  this  day  a  poet  is  said  conventionally  to  "  sing." 

Thus  a  correct  understanding  of  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  verse  gives  us  the 
timej  though  not  the  tune,  to  which  it  was  actually  sung.  The  exact  time,  however, 
as  indicated  by  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  was  varied  according  to 
certain  laws  of  so-called  "  Rhythmic,"  as  will  be  explained  below.  In  reading  ancient 
verse  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  variations  in  the  relative  length  of 
syllables,  but  the  occasional  pause  necessary  to  fill  out  the  measure ;  and  to  remember 
that  the  rhythmical  accent  is  the  only  one  of  importance,  though  the  words  should  be 
distinguished  carefully,  and  the  sense  preserved.  Poetry  should  not  be  scanned,  but 
read  metrically. 

1  It  seems  probable  that  both  thesis  and  arsis  of  an  irrational  foot  were  affected  by 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  rhythmical  time  of  the  foot. 
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Sttbstittttioii 

610.  In  many  cases  measures  of  the  same  time  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  each  other,  a  long  syllable  taking  the  place  of  two  short 
ones,  or  two  short  syllables  the  place  of  a  long  one. 

In  the  former  case  the  measure  is  said  to  be  contracted;  in  the 
latter,  to  be  resolved :  — 

a.  A  Spondee  ( )  may  take  the  place  of  a  Dactyl  (^  w  v/)  or  an 

Anapaest  (^kj  \j  _);  and  a  Tribrach  (w  \j  w)  may  take  the  place  of  a 

Trochee  ( v^)  or  an  Iambus  (^ ).     The  optional  substitution  of  one 

long  syllable  for  two  short  ones  is  represented  by  the  sign  ;j^. 

6.  When  a  long  syllable  having  the  Ictus  (§  611.  a)  is  resolved,  the 
ictus  properly  belongs  to  both  the  resulting  short  syllables ;  but  for  con- 
yenience  the  mark  of  accent  is  placed  on  the  first :  — 

ntinc  exlpSriar  |  sltn«  ajc4t5  |  dbi  c6r  |  dcr«  in  |  p6ct6|rl  —PI.  Bac.  405. 

The  Musical  Accent 

611.  That  part  of  the  measure  which  receives  the  stress  of  voice 
(the  musical  accent)  is  called  the  Thesis ;  the  unaccented  part  is 
called  the  Arsis.^ 

a.  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  the  Thesis  is  called  the  Ictus  (hecU). 
It  is  marked  thus  :  jL  kj  \j. 

*&.  The  ending  of  a  word  within  a  measure  is  called  Caesura.  When 
this  coincides  with  a  rhetorical  pause,  it  is  called  the  Caesura  of  the  verse, 
and  is  of  main  importance  as  affecting  the  melody  or  rhythm. 

€•  The  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  that  of  a  measure  is 
called  Diaeresis. 

1  The  Thesis  signifies  properly  the  putting  down  (diaii,  from  rlOrjfii,  put^  place)  of 
the  foot  in  beating  time,  in  the  march  or  dance  ('*  downward  beat  ")>  and  the  Arsis  the 
raising  (4p<ris,  from  delpia,  raise)  of  the  foot  (** upward  beat").  By  the  Latin  gram- 
marians these  terms  were  made  to  mean,  respectively,  the  ending  and  the  beginning  of 
a  measure.  By  a  misunderstanding  which  has  prevailed  till  recently,  since  the  time  of 
Bentley,  their  true  signification  has  been  reversed.  They  will  here  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ancient  meaning,  as  has  now  become  more  common.  This  metrical 
accent,  recurring  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  is  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
rhythm  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose,  and  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
The  error  mentioned  arose  from  applying  to  trochaic  and  dactylic  verse  a  definition 
which  was  true  only  of  iambic  or  anapsBstic. 
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VERSIFICATION 

THE  VERSE 

612.  A  single  line  of  poetry  —  that  is,  a  series  of  feet  set  in  a 
recognized  order  —  is  called  a  Verse.^ 

Note. —Most  of  the  common  verses  originally  consisted  of  two  series  (hemUHchs), 
but  the  joint  between  them  is  often  obscured.  It  is  marked  in  Iambic  and  Trochaic 
Tetrameter  by  the  DiaresiSt  in  Dactylic  Hexameter  by  the  CsBsura. 

a*  A  verse  lacking  a  syllable  at  the  end  is  called  Catalectic,  that  is,  hav- 
ing a  pause  to  fill  the  measure ;  when  the  end  syllable  is  not  lacking,  the 
verse  is  called  Acatalectic,  and  has  no  such  pause. 

6.  A  final  syllable,  regularly  short,  is  sometimes  lengthened  before  a 
pause :  2  it  is  then  said  to  be  long  by  Diastole :  — 

nostrOr"''*  obruinjur, — oriturque  miserrima  caedSs. — Aen.  ii.  411. 

e.  The  last  syllable  of  any  verse  may  be  indifferently  long  or  short 
(sylldba  anceps). 

Scansion  and  Elision 

d.  To  divide  the  verse  into  its  appropriate  measures,  according  to  the 
rules  of  quantity  and  versification,  is  called  scanning  or  scansion  (scansiS, 
a  climbing  or  advance  by  steps,  from  scandd). 

Note. — In  reading  verse  rhythmically,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  meas- 
ure or  time  of  the  syllables,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  destroy  or  confuse  the  words 
themselves,  as  is  often  done  in  scanning. 

e.  In  scanning,  a  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word  (unless  an 
interjection)  is  partially  suppressed  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel 
or  with  h.     This  is  called  Elision  (bruising),^ 

In  reading  it  is  usual  entirely  to  suppress  elided  syllables.  Strictly,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  sounded  lightly. 

1  The  word  Verse  (versus)  signifies  a  turning  hack,  i.e.  to  begin  again  in  like 
manner,  as  opposed  to  Prose  (prorsus  or  prGverstts),  which  means  straight  ahead. 

a  This  usage  is  comparatively  rare,  most  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  found  being 
caused  by  the  retention  of  an  originally  long  quantity. 

«  The  practice  of  Elision  is  followed  in  Italian  and  French  poetry,  and  is  lometimee 
adopted  in  English,  particularly  in  the  older  poets ; — 

T*  inveigle  and  invite  th*  unwary  sense. — Cormu  688. 

In  early  Latin  poetry  a  final  syllable  ending  in  s  often  loses  this  letter  even  belore  a 
consonant  (c£.  §  15. 7) :  — 

seniO  cOnfeotu*  qaiesoit.~£nn.  (Gat.  M.  14). 
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KoTS. — Eligion  is  Bometimes  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synaloepha  (smearing). 
Barely  a  syllable  is  elided  at  the  end  of  a  verse  when  the  next  yerse  begins  with  a 
Yowel:  this  is  called  Synapheia  (binding), 

f.  A  final  m,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  suppressed  in  like  manner 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h :  this  is  called  Ecthlipsis 
(squeezing  out) :  — 

mOnsti*'"*  horrend****,  Inform*,  ing6ns,  cnl  ItUnen  adSmptam. 

— Aen.  iii.  668. 
NoTB  1. — Final  m  has  a  feeble  nasal  sound,  so  that  its  partial  suppression  before 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word  was  easy. 

NoTB  2.— The  monosyllables  d5,  dem,  spg,  spem,  sim,  8t5,  stem,  qui  (plural),  and 
monosyllabic  interjections  are  never  elided ;  nor  is  an  iambic  word  elided  in  dactylic 
verse.    Elision  is  often  evaded  by  skilful  collocation  of  words. 

g.  Elision  is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  has  a  spe- 
cial emphasis,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  pause.  This  omission  is  called  Hiatus 
(jgaping). 

NoTX.  — The  final  vowel  is  sometimes  shortened  in  such  cases. 

FORMS  OF  VERSE 

613.  A  verse  receives  its  name  from -its  dominant  or  funda- 
mental foot :  as.  Dactylic^  Iambic^  Trochaic^  Anapceatic;  and  from 
the  number  of  measures  (single  or  double)  which  it  contains: 
as.  Hexameter^  Tetrameter^  Trimeter^  Dimeter. 

Note.  — Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  verses  are  measured  not  by  single  feet, 
but  by  pairs  (dipodia)t  so  that  six  Iambi  make  a  Trimeter, 

614.  A  Stanza,  or  Strophe,  consists  of  a  definite  number  of 
verses  ranged  in  a  fixed  order. 

Many  stanzas  are  named  after  some  eminent  poet:  as,  Sapphic 
(from  Sappho),  Alcaic  (from  Alcseus),  Archilochian  (from  Archilo- 
chus),  Horatian  (from  Horace),  and  so  on. 

Dactymc  Verse 
Dactylic  Hexameter 

615.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  or  Heroic  Verse^  consists  theo 


retically  of  six  dactyls.     It  may  be  represented  thus : 

ircrirc/inc/ircrircj'irM 
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KoTS.— The  last  foot  is  nsnally  said  to  be  a  spondee,  but  is  in  retlity  »  troehee 
standing  for  a  dactyl,  since  the  final  syllable  is  not  measoied. 

a.  For  any  foot,  except  the  fifth,  a  spondee  may  be  substitnted. 

b.  Rarely  a  spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth  foot ;  the  verse  is  then  called 
spondaic  and  usually  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables. 

Thus  in  Eel.  iv.  49  the  verse  ends  with  incr$mentiim. 

€•  The  hexameter  has  regularly  one  principal  ccuura — sometimes  two — 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  pause  in  the  sense. 

1.  The  principal  caesura  is  usually  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in  the  arsis) 
of  the  third  foot,  dividing  the  verse  into  two  parts  in  sense  and  rhythm.  See 
examples  in  d. 

2.  It  may  also  be  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in  the  arsis)  of  the  fourth  foot 
In  this  case  there  is  often  another  caesura  in  the  second  foot,  so  that  the  verse 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  — 

p^t6  f6;r6x  II  arld4nsqu«  6cii|lfs  ||  et  |  sfblia  |  cdlli.  —  Aen.  v.  277. 

Note. — Often  the  only  indication  of  the  princ^al  among  a  number  of  csMuas  is 
the  break  in  the  sense. 

A  caesura  occurring  after  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  masculine.  A  csesnia 
occurrmg  after  the  second  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called /eminine  (as  in  the  fifth  foot  of 
the  tliird  and  fourth  verses  in  <l).  A  caesura  may  also  be  found  in  any  foot  of  the  verse, 
but  a  proper  casural  pause  could  hardly  occur  in  the  first  or  sixth. 

Ti^en.  the  fourth  foot  ends  a  word,  the  break  (properly  a  diaeresis)  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  bucolic  emsura,  from  its  frequency  in  pastoral  poetry. 

<2«  The  first  seven  verses  of  the  iBneid,  divided  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules,  will  appear  as  follows.  The  principal  csdsura  in  each  yerBS  is 
marked  by  double  lines :  — 

Armft  vI|rumquS  ca|n6  ||  TrOjiae  qui  |  prlmtte  ftb  |  GtiB 
itail|am  fajtO  pr6fii|gus  ||  Lajviniaqug  |  v6nlt 
lltSrS,  I  mult«"»  il|l«  et  ter|rl8  ||  iacjtatiis  6t  j  altO 
vl  stip6|rum  ||  saejvae  m6md|rem  Itl|nOn]s  db  |  Ir&m ; 
multa  qud|qu^  et  bel|l5  pasjsus  ||  dum  |  cond^t  j  urbSm, 
InferjretquS  d6|6s  L&tt|0,  ||  ggntls  j  und6  La|tlnum, 
Alba|nlqu6  paitrgs,  ||  at|qu*  altae  |  moenia  |  R5mae. 

1.  The  feminine  ccesura  is  seen  in  tbe  following:  — 

DIs  g6nl|tl  p6tti|6r6:  ||  tgjnent  m6dl|«  omnlftj  silvae.— Aen.  vL  13L 

Note. —The  Hexameter  is  thus  illustrated  in  English  verse:  — 

Over  the  sea,  past  Crete,  on  the  Syrian  shore  to  the  southward, 
Dwells  in  the  welLtilled  lowland  a  dark-haired  ^thiop  people, 
Skilful  with  needle  and  loom,  and  the  arts  of  the  dyer  and  carver. 
Skilful,  but  feeble  of  heart ;  for  they  know  not  the  lords  of  Olympus, 
Lovers  of  men ;  neither  broad-browed  Zeus,  nor  Pallas  Athen^, 
Teacher  of  wisdom  to  heroes,  bestower  of  might  In  the  battle ; 
Share  not  the  cunning  of  Hermes,  nor  list  to  the  songs  of  Apollo, 
Fearing  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  roll  of  the  blue  salt  water. 

— Kingsley'f  Andromeda. 
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Elegiac  Stanza 

616.  The  Elegiac  Stanza  consists  of  two  verses,  —  a  Hexame- 
ter followed  by  a  Pentameter.^ 

The  Pentameter  verse  is  the  same  as  the  Hexameter,  except  that  it 
omits  the  last  half  of  the  third  foot  and  of  the  sixth  foot :  — 

rcfircfir'-ircnrcfif 

a.  The  Pentameter  verse  is  therefore  to  be  scanned  as  two  half-verses,  the 
second  of  which  always  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  a  single  syllable. 

6.  The  Pentameter  has  no  regular  Caesura;  but  the  first  half-verse 
must  always  end  with  a  word  (diceresis,  §  611.  c),  which  is  followed  by  a 
pause  to  complete  the  measure.' 

c.  The  following  verses  will  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  Elegiac  Stanza : — 

cum  stiblt  I  illl|us  ||  trIs|tlssImS  |  noctis  I|mag5 

qua  mlhl  I  supr6|mum  A  ||  tempiis  In  |  urb6  fii|tt,  X 

cum  r6p6|tO  noc|tem  ||  qua  |  tot  mlhl  |  cara  r6|llqui, 

labltiir  I  ex  dcii|l!s  A  ||  nunc  qudqud  |  gutta  mg|Is.  X 

iam  pr5p3  |  Itix  ad6|rat  ||  qua  |  m6  dis|cedgr6  |  Caesar 
finlbtls  I  extr6|mae  "K  \\  iussgrat  |  Aufl6nl|ae.  X 

—  Ov.  Trist.  i.  8. 

NoTB. — The  Elegiac  Stanza  differs  widely  in  character  from  hexameter  verse  (of 
which  it  is  a  mere  modification)  by  its  division  into  Distichs,  each  of  which  must  have 
its  own  sense  complete.  It  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  compositions,  —  epistolary, 
amatory,  and  mournful,  —  and  was  especially  a  favorite  of  the  poet  Ovid.  It  has  been 
Illustrated  in  English  verse,  imitated  from  the  Grerman:  — 

In  the  Hex|ameter  |  rises  ||  the  |  fountain's  |  silyery  |  oolumn ; 
In  the  Pen|tameter  |  aye  1 1  falling  in  |  melody  |  back. 

Other  Dactylic  Verses 

617.  Other 'dactylic  verses  or  half- verses,  are  occasionally  used 
by  the  lyric  poets. 

1  Called  pentameter  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  divided  It,  formally,  into  five 
feet  (two  dactyls  or  spondees,  a  spondee,  and  two  anapassts),  as  follows:  — 

||—^w|—  ww|-_||  —  |ww  —  |v/w  —  II 

3  The  time  of  this  pause,  however,  may  be  filled  by  the  protraction  of  the  preced 
ing  syllable  :  — 

Xww|-£.ww|iZj||-^v/v^|Xwv/|-LX 
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a.  The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  alternates  with  the  hexameter,  forming  the 
Alcmanian  Strophe,  as  follows :  — 

0  forjtes  x>^|iOrSqu6  |  passi 
mecum  I  saep6  vl|rl,  ||  nunc  |  vinO  |  pellltfi  |  cOrSs; 
crSs  in|g6n8  Xt^|r&blmiis  |  aequdr. 

—  Hor.  Od.  L  7  (so  28;  Ep.  12). 

6.  The  Dactylic  Penthemim  (five  half -feet)  consists  of  half  a  pentame- 
ter verse.  It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  Hexameter  to  form  the  First 
Archilochian  Strophe:  — 

difEajgerg  nT|v6s,  ||  rMg|unt  lam  |  gr&mlnS  |  campis, 

arb6ri|busqu6  c6|mae; 
matat  I  terrS  vIjcSs  ||  et  |  decres|centl&  |  rlpSs 

flamlna  I  praet6rS|unt.  —  Hor.  Od.  iv.  7. 

For  the  Fourth  Archilochian  Strophe  (Archilochian  heptameter,  alternating  with 
iambic  trimeter  catalectic),  see  §  626. 11. 

lAMitfio  Verse 

Iambic  Trimeter 

618.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  ordmary  verse  of  xlramatic 
dialogue.  It  consists  of  three  measures,  each  containing  a  double 
iambus  (iambic  dipody).     The  caesura  is  usually  in  the  third  foot. 

Note. — The  sign  ^  J-  denotes  possible  substitution  of  an  irrational  spondee  ( >J-) 
for  an  iambus  (w-^). 

a.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  often  used  in  lyric  poetry  (1)  as  an  inde- 
pendent system,  or  (2)  alternating  with  the  Dimeter  to  form  the  Iambic 
Strophe,  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  iam  i»"»  ^fflc^|cl  ||  d6  mSntis  |  scWntlatf 

supple  gt  6|rO  II  regnS  p^r  |  Pr^^rplna^, 

pgr  ^t  Dldjnae  ||  n6n  m5y^n|d&  niimin^ 

p6r  ^tquS  lib|rOs  ||  cdrmlntim  |  vSl^tldm 

defiz&  cag|l5  II  d4Y5c4|r6  sidSri, 

C^ldift,  pdrjcS  II  y6clbt!is  j  tandem  sScrfs, 

cltiSmqufi  rgt|r6  ||  rto6  s61|v6  ttirbln^m. — Hor.  Epod.  17. 

The  last  two  lines  may  be  thus  translated|  to  show  the  moTement 
in  English :  — 

Oh !  stay,  Canidia,  stay  thy  rites  of  sorcery. 

Thy  charm  imbinding  backward  let  thy  swift  wheel  fly  I 
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(2)  be&ttbs  ll|lg  y  qui  pr5ctil  J  neg6tliB, 

ut  prfsci  gbiis  I  mortdlidm, 
pftUm&  rdjrft  ||  bdbtbs  ^jerc^t  siifis, 

sdliitiis  6ai|nl  fendr4; 
nSqu^  ^xctta|tur  ||  clisslc6  |  mll^  triicf, 

nSqu^  hdrrSt  l|r&ti!iin  m&r^.  —  Hor.  Epod.  2. 

6.  In  the  stricter  form  of  Iambic  Trimeter  an  irrational  spondee  (  >  -^) 
or  its  equivalent  (a  cyclic  anapaest  w  v^  or  an  apparent  dactyl  >  vy  w, 
§  609.  e)  may  be  regularly  substituted  for  the  first  iambus  of  any  dipody. 
A  tribrach  (w  \i  w)  may  stand  for  an  iambus  anywhere  except  in  the 
last  place.  In  the  comic  poets  any  of  these  forms  or  the  proceleusmatic 
(wvy  vi  w)  may  be  substituted  in  any  foot  except  the  last: — ^ 

0  Idcls  il|m6  rectar  ||  ^t  |  caelf  dScds  1 

qn<  alt^mS  ctir|r(l  sp&tm  ||  Mm|mlfgi^  ^mblens, 

m6str6  la^ltls  ||  ^xs6ris  |  terrfs  c&pdt. 

—  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  692-94. 

quid  qua^rls?  injnOs  ||  s^xdgfn|t&  n^ttis  Is. 

— Ter.  Haut.  62. 

Ii5m6  s**^:  hflm&|nl  ||  nfl  ft  m'  £l|6ntim  piit6. 
yel  ml  mdn6|r^  hoc  ||  y^l  perc<5n|t&rf  ptitd. 

—id.  77,  78. 

€•  The  Choliambic  (lame  Iambic)  substitutes  a  trochee  for  the  last 
iambus :  — 

\\^   J.KJ   J.\Z,\\^KJ   J-\kJ   ^Mkj\\ 

aequ'  4eX  bSi|tiis  ||  ^  pd4|mft  ctim  scrlbit: 
tarn  gatidSt  fn  |  s6,  ||  tdmquS  s?  lp|se  mfrdttlr. 

—  Catull.  xxiii.  16,  16. 

KoTB. — The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  trochaic  with  anacrusis :  as,  — 
d.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  is  represented  as  follows :  — 

II  e  X  w  X I  e  II  ^  ^  X I  e  Li  -^  II 

It  is  used  in  combination  with  other  measures  (see  §  626.  11),  and  is 
flhown  in  the  following :  — 

VulcdniSs  ^rldens  ||  drlt  af|flcmSs.  —Hor.  Od.  1.  4. 
or  in  English  :  — 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending.  —  Scott. 

1  The  greater  freedom  of  substitution  in  the  comedy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vene 
is  regarded  as  made  up  of  separate  feet  rather  than  of  dipodies. 
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Other  Iambic  Measures 

619.  Other  forms  of  Iambic  verse  are  the  following:  — 

a.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (Sept^ndrius),  This  consists  oi 
seven  and  a  half  iambic  feet,  with  diseresis  after  the  fourth  and  with  the 
same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Trimeter :  — 

j^am  idcfrc^  arc6s|sor,  ndptlAs  jj  quod  m*  4dpar4|rl  sSnsIt 
quTbus  qufdSm  quam  f^I|lS  potiigrdt  ||  qul^scl  s'  hlc  |  qullssfit  I 

— Ter.  And.  690,  691. 

The  metrical  scheme  of  these  two  verses  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

Its  movement  is  like  the  following :  — 

In  gdod  king  Chdrles^s  gdlden  da^s,  when  l<5yalt^  no  hirm  meant. 

—  Vicar  qf  Bray. 

6.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (^OctOnSrius).  This  consists  of 
eight  full  iambic  feet  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Trimeter. 
Like  the  Septenarius  it  is  used  in  lively  dialogue :  — 

dicdt  Sam  dir6  |  nOs  Ph<5rml6|nl  ||  ndptum  n^  |  susclnsSlU; 
et  m%fa  ess*  fl|l«*"*  Id6n6iim,  ||  qu*  ipsf  sit  faml|ll4rl6r. 

—  Ter.  Ph.  720,  721. 

The  metrical  scheme  of  these  two  verses  may  be  represented  as  follows :  — 

||>v;v^>^        |w-^v-^||>      J.>y^yj\yj^Kj6\\ 

c.  The  Iambic  Dimeter.     This  may  be  either  acatalectic  or  catalectic. 

1.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  four  iambio  feet.  It  is  need 
in  combination  with  some  longer  verse  (see  §  618.  a), 

2.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  consists  of  three  and  a  half  iambic  feet 
It  is  used  only  in  choruses : — 

qu5ndm  crii^n|tS  Ma^nfts, 

praec^ps  &m6|r6  sa6v5, 

raplttir  qu6d  fmjpdt^ntl 

fScIntis  pirdt  |  filr6r6  ?  —  Sen.  Med.  850-863. 

NoTB.  ~  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  modem  music  each  measure  begins  with  a  down- 
ward beat,  some  scholars  regavd  all  these  forms  of  Iambic  verse  as  Trochidc  verse 
with  anacrosis  (§  618.  o.  M.). 
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Trochaic  Verse 

620.  The  most  common  form  of  Trochaic  verse  is  the  Tetram- 
eter Catalectic  (Septendrius)^  consisting  of  four  dipodies,  the  last 
of  which  lacks  a  syllable.  There  is  regularly  diaeresis  after  the 
fourth  foot :  — 

In  musical  notation :  — 

irfrfirrrnrfrrirrr^ 

id  i?  adv^nI6,  sp^m,  sSldtem,  ||  cdnsIU*^,  atizUI*^  ^xpSt^ns. 

— Ter.  And.  319. 
In  English  verse :  — 

TdU  me  ndt  in  motbnful  ntUnbers  ||  Iffe  \a  Mt  an  ^mpty  dreim. 

— Longfellow, 

a.  In  the  stricter  form  of  the  Septenarius  substitutions  are  allowed 
only  in  the  even  feet,  but  in  comedy  the  tribrach  v^  \j  w,  or  an  irrational 
spondee  J-  >,  cyclic  dactyl  JL  y^^,  or  apparent  anapaest  \^  \^  >,  may  be 
substituted  for  any  of  the  first  six  feet ;  a  tribrach  for  the  seventh :  — 

feld«"»  hab^t  p6ta|8«"»  Ac  vestitum:  ||  tdm  cOnsfmllistJ  Atqu«  6g6. 
sdrft,  p^,  8ta|tilir&,  t6nstbs,  ||  6ctLlI,  nisum,  |  y^l  l&bra, 
m4lae,  m^ntum,  |  b^bi,  c611us;  ||  t6tusl  quid  yerlbfs  5pi!ist? 
sf  tergtim  cl|c&trlc68um,  ||  nihfl  hoc  slmHist  |  slmUlds. 

—PI.  Am.  443-446. 

The  metrical  scheme  of  these  four  verses  is  as  follows :  — 

||-^>-£.>|-L^ji>l|^>     j->     \M  >u    s.  ^\\ 

II  JL     >    ^    ^|-£.>-L>j|jL>        viv^>|vjww-^A|| 

6«  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (OctonClrius),  consisting  of  four 
complete  dipodies,  occurs  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  comedy. 

Substitutions  as  in  the  Septenarius  are  allowed  except  in  the  last  foot. 

€•  Some  other  forms  of  trochaic  verse  are  foimd  in  the  lyric  poets,  in 
combination  with  other  feet,  either  as  whole  lines  or  parts  of  lines :  — 

nSn  fibtir  n6|qu*  atirgdm.     [Dimeter  Catalectic] 

m6d  rdnl|ddt  (n  ddm6  |  l&cdn4r.     [Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic] 

—  Hor.  Od.  it  18. 
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Mixed  Measubbs 

621.  Different  measures  may  be  combined  in  the  same  verse  in  two  different 
ways.  Either  (1)  a  series  of  one  kind  is  simply  joined  to  a  series  of  another  kind 
(compare  the  chainges  of  rhythm  not  uncommon  in  modem  music) ;  or  (2)  single  feet 
of  other  measures  are  combined  with  the  prevailing  measures,  in  which  case  these  odd 
feet  are  adapted  by  changing  their  quantity  so  that  they  become  irrational  (see  §  609.  e) . 

When  enough  measures  of  one  kind  occur  to  form  a  series,  we  may  sa'ppoae  a 
change  of  rhythm;  when  they  are  isolated,  we  must  suppose  adaptation.  Of  the 
indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations  but  few  are  found  in  Latin  poetry. 

622.  The  following  verses,  combining  different  rhythmical 
series,  are  found  in  Latin  lyrical  poetry:  — 

1.  Greater  Archilochian  (Dactylic  Tetrameter;  Trochaic  Tripody):  — 

BdMttir  I  icrls  hlj^ms  gr&|td  vIcS  ||  vlrls  |  4t  FS|v6nL— Hor.  Od.  L  4. 

Nqtb.— It  is  possible  that  the  dactyls  were  cydic;  but  the  change  of  measure 
seems  more  probable. 

2.  Verse  consistiDg  of  Dactylic  Trimeter  catalectic  (^Dactylic PerUhemim); 
Iambic  Dimeter :  — 

scrfbSrg  |  v^rBlcti|l66  ||  &m6r6  p^r|calst!im  gr&vl.  —  Hor.  Epod.  11.  2. 


LOGACEDIG   VbESB 

623.  Trochaic  verses,  containing  in  regular  prescribed  positions 
irrational  measures  or  irrational  feet  (cf .  §  609. «),  are  called  Loga- 
oedic.     The  principal  logacedic  forms  are  — 

1.  Logaoedic  Tetrapody  (four  feet) :  Gltconic. 

2.  Logacedic  Tripody  (three  feet) :  Pherecratic  (often  treated  as  a 
syncopated  Tetrapody  Catalectic). 

3.  Logaoedic  Dipody  (ttoo  feet) :  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  short  Phere- 
cratic* 

NoTB.  —  This  mixture  of  irrational  measures  gives  an  effect  approaching  that  of 
prose:  hence  the  name  Logaoedic  (X670S,  dot^i^).  These  measures  originated  in  the 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  All  the  Boman  lyric  metres  not 
belonging  to  the  regular  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  Ionic  systems,  were  ccmstructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  forms  given  above :  viz.,  Logaoedic  systems  consisting  respec- 
tively of  four,  three,  and  two  feet.  The  so-called  Logaoedic  PerUapodif  oooslsts  of  fiw 
feet,  bfot  is  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  of  the  others. 
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624.  Each  logaoedic  form  contains  a  single  dactyl,^  which  may 
be  either  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  place.  The  verse  may  be 
catalectic  or  acatalectic :  — 

Glyconic  Pherecraiic 

i.   II -Owl    ^v^j    Xv/|^(w)||  II -Owl    M    ^    |^(w)|| 

ii.  II   jl  w  I  -0  w  I   ^  w  I  ^  (w)||  11   ^  w  I  -<.    w    I  X  (w)  II  or 

II    Jlw|-<.    w    JLij-^A 

iii.  II  ^  wj   Xw|-0  w|-L(w)|| 

II -<^^  I  ^Mll 

NoTB. — The  shorter  Pherecratic  {dipody)  {-ij\j  |  -i-w),  if  catalectic,  appears  to 
be  a  simple  Choriambus  (^  w  w  | «_  A) ;  and,  in  general,  the  effect  of  the  logaoedic 
forms  is  Choriambic.  In  fact,  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Latin 
metricians,  and  these  metres  have  obtained  the  general  name  of  Choriambic.  But 
they  are  not  true  choriambic,  though  they  may  very  likely  have  been  felt  to  be  such 
by  the  composer,  who  imitated  the  forms  without  much  thought  of  their  origin.  They 
may  be  read  (scanned),  therefore,  on  that  principle.  But  it  is  better  to  read  them  as 
logcuxdic  measures ;  and  that  course  is  followed  here. 

625.  The  verses  constructed  upon  the  several  Logaoedic  forms 
or  models  are  the  following:  — 

1.  Glyconic  (Second  Glyconic,  catalectic):  — 

"^^'^-'^-'^"rfirpfirrir^°T^i 

R6mae  |  prfnclpls  |  turbllibn. 
In  English :  — 

F6rms  more  r^  than  Ifving  m&a.^SheUey. 

NoTB.  —  In  this  and  most  of  the  succeeding  forms  the  foot  preceding  the  dactyl  is 
always  irrational  in  Horace,  consisting  of  an  irrational  spondee  ( >). 

2.  Aristophanic  (First  Pherecratic) :  — 

t^mpfirftt  |6r«  |  frinls.  —  Hor.  Od.  i.  8. 

NoTB.  — It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  made  equal  in  time  to  the  preceding  by 
protracting  the  last  two  syllables :  — 


-O  w  1-^^  \lL\^  a 


TtfirnrirM 


1  Different  Greek  poets  adopted  fixed  types  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  dactyls, 
and  so  a  large  number  of  verses  arose,  each  following  a  strict  law,  which  were  imi- 
tated  by  the  Romans  as  distinct  metres. 
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8.  Adonic  (^First  Pherecrdtic^  shorieiied) : — 

Ttoait|tirb6m.  — Hor. 
Or  perhaps :  — 

4.  Pherecratic  {Second  Pherecratic)  i  — 

l|xe|-<..|./|^A|ip|-|^.f  fipip^l 

criii  dOn&b&rte  haM6.— Hor. 
Often  scanned  as  follows :  — 

5.  Lesser  Asclepiadic  (Second  Pherecratic  with  syncope  and  First  PMert' 
erotic  catalectic) : — 

||^>I-<^vyliZB-<^vy|Xvy|v^A|| 

Ma^enis  ftt&Yis  ^d!t6  r%Ib&i. — Hor. 

6.  Greater  Asclepiadic  (the  same  as  5,  with  a  syncopated  Logacedic  Dipody 
interposed) : — 

II  X  >  I -<^  v^  I  iZll -<.  w  llZ  II -C  v^  I  JL  w  I  v^  A  II 
td  n6  qoa^ISris — 8c(r6  nSf&s — qu^m  mlhl,  qu^m  tibf. — Hor* 

7.  Lesser  Sapphic  (Logacedic  PenUgfodg^  with  dactyl  in  the  third  place) : — 

\\J.sj\JL>\JL\\^\J.yj{iL\6A}li 
fntSg^r  Ylta^  8c816rii3qa6  pUbrfLs. — Hor. 
Or  in  English :  — 

Brilliant  h6pes,  all  wdven  hi  g^rgeons  tfesiies.  — LonfffdUno. 

8.  Greater  Sapphic  (Third  Glyconte;  First  Pherecratic) :  — 

II JL  N^  I  X  >  I -<y  v^  Id  II -C  vy  1^  vy  |l1  I  o  A  II 
ti  d66s  Or6  Sybfirfn  ||  cdr  pr5p6dbs  ftmind6.— Hor. 

9*  Lesser  Alcaic    (Logacedic    Tetrapody^  two  irrational  dactyls^  two 

trochees):  — 

^  ||-<^v^|-<^  vy  1-^  v^fXolJ 

Tfrgl^nlbtb3  ptl6rfsqaS  cintO.  —Hor. 
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10.  Greater  Alcaic  (Logacedic  Pentapody^  catalectic,  with  anacnusis,  and 
dactyl  in  the  third  place,  —  compare  Lesser  Sapphic)  :  — 

II  d  :  X  w  I  JL  >  II  -C  w  I  JL  w  I  6  A  II 
iOst**"*  ^t  tgndcem  jj  pr6pQ6lti  ylrdm.— Hor. 
KoTB.  —  Only  the  ahoye  logaoedic  forms  are  employed  by  Horace. 

11.  Phalaecean  (Logacedic  Pentapodyy  with  dactyl  in  the  second  jplace) : — 

||vi>|-Cw|JLv^|jlw|Xc7|| 
qua^nam  t^  m^&  m^ns,  mls^Ili  RiuidI, 
igit  pra^lplt^  in  mSds  UmbCs?— Catull.  zl. 
In  English :  — 

Gdrgeoos  flowerets  In  the  stinlight  shining. — LongfeUow. 

12.  Gly conic  Pherecratic  (Second  Glyconic  with  syncope,  and  Second 
Pherecratic) :  — 

II  ^  e  I  -<^  v^  I  ^  w  I  l£  II  -^  e  I  -<.  w  I  Li  I  ^  A  II 
6  Cdl6nl&  qua^  ciipis  ||  pdntS  ludSrS  16ng6.  — Catull.  zyIL 

METRES  OF  HORACE 

626.  The  Odes  of  Horace  include  nineteen  varieties  of  stanza. 
These  are :  — 

1.  Alcaic,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Alcaics  (10),  one  Trochaic  Dimeter 
with  anacrusis,  and  one  Lesser  Alcaic  (9)^ :  — 

itLst^*"  ^t  ten&cem  ||  pr6positf  Tirtim 
nOn  civi""*  Ardor  ||  prdva  iub^ntitim, 
n6n  vtiltns  fnstantis  tjrrdnnl 
m^nte  qoatit  solidi,  nequ^  At&ster.— Od.  ill.  8. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  9, 16, 17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  36,  37 ;  U.  1,  3,  5,  7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 

19,  20;  m.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 17,  21,  23,  26,  29;  iv.  4,  9, 14,  15.) 

Note.  — The  Alcaic  Strophe  is  named  after  the  Qreek  poet  Alcssns  of  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  special  favorite  with  Horace,  of  whose  Odes  thirty-seyen  are  in  this  form.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Horatian  Stanza, 

2.  Sapphic  (minor),  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (7)  and  one 

Adonic  (3) :  — 

i^m  satis  terrn  ||  nivis  dtque  dirae 
grindinis  misit  ||  pater  ^t  rub^nte 
d^xterd  sacras  ||  iacul&tns  ircis 
t^rruit  tSrbem.  —  Od.  i.  2. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  2, 10,  12,  20,  22,  26,  30,  32,  38 ;  ii.  2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16;  ili.  8, 11, 14, 18 

20,  22,  27;  iy.  2,  6, 11;  Carm.  Saec.) 

1  The  figures  refer  to  the  foregoing  list  (§  625). 
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Note.  — The  Sapphic  Stanza  is  named  after  the  poetess  Sappho  of  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  great  fayorite  with  the  ancients.  It  is  used  by  Horace  in  twenty-fiye  Odes-* 
more  frequently  tlian  any  other  except  the  Alcaic. 

3.  Sapphic  (major),  consisting  of  one  Aristophanic  (2)  and  one  Greater 

Sapphic  (8)  :  —     . 

Lydia  dfc,  per  6mnra 

.    t^  de6s  Or6,  Sybarlh  |{  ciir  properds  amibid6.  — Od.  i.  8. 

4.  Asclepiadean  I  (minor),  consisting  of  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5)  :  — 

^x6gf  monument"**  ||  a^re  per^nitis 
rigftlfque  sitd  ||  pyramid*"*  iltitSs.— Od.  iiL  30. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  1;  iii.  30;  iv.  8.)  . 

5.  Asclepiadean  II,  consisting  of  one  Glyconic  (1)  and  one  Lesser 

Asclepiadic  (5) :  — 

navis  qoa^  tibi  creditiim 
d^bes  y^rgiliiim,  ||  ffnibus  Atticfa 

r^das  incolum^m,  prec6r, 
^t  serv^  animal  ||  dfmiditim  mea^. — Od.  L  3. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  3, 13, 19,  36 ;  iu.  9, 16, 19,  24,  26,  28;  !▼.  i,  3.) 

6.  Asclepiadean  III,  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5)  and  one 

Glyconic  (1):  — 

qufs  desiderio  ||  sit  pudor  atit  modtHs 
tdm  c&rl  capitis?  ||  praecipe  idgabrfe 
cintfbs,  M^lpomen^,  ||  cul  liquidd,m  pat^r 
v6cem  ctim  cithard  dedit — Od.  i.  24. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  6, 15,  24,  33;  ii.  12;  iU.  10,  16;  iv.  6, 12.) 

7.  Asclepiadean  lY,  consisting  of  two  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5),  one 
Pherecratic  (4),  and  one  Glyconic  (1)  :  — 

6  fOns  Bdndosia^  ||  spl^ndidi6r  yitr6, 
dtilcl  dfgne  mer6,  ||  n6n  sine  fldribtis, 
crds  dOndbens  ha,6d6 
cnf  frOns  ttirgida  cdmibtis. — Od.  iii.  18. 
(Found  in  Od.  i.  6, 14,  21,  23;  iU.  7, 13;  ir.  la) 

8.  Asclepiadean  V  (major),  consisting  of  Greater  Asclepiadics  (6) :  — 

tA  n6  qna^ierfis,  ||  scfre  nef^!  |{  qu^m  mihi,  qn^m  tibf 
^nem  dl  dederlnt,  ||  Leticono^,  ||  n^c  Babyl6ni6s 
t^ntftrfs  numerds. — Od.  i.  11. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  11,  18;  iv.  10.) 

9.  Alcmanian,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  (§  615)  alternating 
with  Tetrameter  (§  617.  a).     (Od.  i  7^  28 ;  Epod.'  12.) 
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10.  Archilochian  I,  consisting  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with 
a  Dactylic  Penthemim  (see  §  617.  b),     (Od.  iv.  7.) 

11.  Archilochian  IV,  consisting  of  a  Greater  Archilochian  (heptameter^ 
§  622.  1),  followed  by  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (§  618.  d).  The  stanza 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  verses :  — 

sdlyitor  dcris  hi^ms  grftti  vice  ||  V^ris  ^t  Fav^nl, 

trabt![ntque  sfccSs  |l  mdchina^  carfn^ ; 
io  neque  iim  stabulu  gaud^t  pecus,  |{  atit  ar^tor  fgnl, 

nee  pdlta  cdnis  ||  ilbicdjit  pmlnfs. — Od.  i.  4. 

12.  Iambic  Trimeter  alone  (see  §  618).     (Epod.  17.) 

13.  Iambic  Strophe  (see  §  618.  a),     (Epod.  1-10.) 

14.  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with  Iambic  Dimeter :  — 

n5x  erat,  ^t  cael6  ||  fulg^bat  idna  ser^nO 

int^r  mindra  sfderi, 
ctim  tH,  mdgnOrdm  ||  ntbn^n  laesdra  de6rum, 

in  v^rba  idrabds  mei. — Epod.  15.    (So  in  Epod.  14.) 

15.  Dactylic  Hexameter  with  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  618):  — 

iltera  iim  terittir  ||  bellls  cXvllibus  a^tfis, 
snfs  et  ipsa  R6ma  ||  vMbi!is  ruit. — Epod.  16. 

16.  Verse  of  Four  Lesser  Ionics  (§  609.  c.  2) :  — 

miserar"''*  est  |  nequ*  am5rl  |  dare  ItLdum  |  neque  dulcl 
mala  vin5  |  laver*  aut  ex|animfirl  |  metuentls. — Od.  ill.  12. 

•  17.  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  618);  Dactylic  Penthemim  (§  617.  5);  Iambic 
Dimeter:—  p^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  H  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^ 

Bcrfbere  v^rsiculds  ||  am6re  p^rculsiim  gravf. — Ex>od.  11. 

18.  Dactylic  Hexameter;  Iambic  Dimeter;  Dactylic  Penthemim(§  617.  h)i 

h6rrida  t^mpest^  ||  caeliim  contrdxit,  et  lmbr6s 
niv^que  d^dQct&nt  lov^m ;  ||  ntinc  mare,  mine  siltta^  .  .  . 

—Epod.  13. 

19.  Trochaic  Dimeter,  Iambic  Trimeter,  each  catalectic  (see  §  620.  c). 

INDEX  TO  THE  METRES  OF  HORACE 

Lib.  I 

1.  MaecSnftsatavis:  4.  8.  Lydiadic:  3. 

2.  lam  satis  terns:  2.  9.  Videsutalta:  1. 

3.  Sic  tS  diva:  5.  10.  Mercun  filcunde  nepOs:  2. 

4.  Solvituracrishiems:  11.  11.  Tu  ne  quaesieris:  8. 

5.  Quismulta:  7.  12.  Quern  virum:  2. 

6.  Beriberis  VariO:  6.  13.  Cum  tu  Lydia:  5. 

7.  Laud&bont  alii:  9.  14.  O  navis:  7. 
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15.  Pistor  cum  traheret:  6. 

16.  0  matre  pulchra :  1. 

17.  VglOxamoenum:  1. 

18.  NaUamV&re:  8. 

19.  M&tersaeva:  5. 

20.  VilepOtabis:  2. 

21.  Dianam  tenerae:  7. 

22.  Integer  vitae:  2. 

23.  Vitas  inuleo:  7. 

24.  QoisdSdderiO:  6. 

25.  Parciusianctafl:  2. 

26.  Mams  amicus:  1. 


27.  Nftttsinflsnm:  1. 

28.  Te  maris:  9. 

29.  led  be&tis:  1. 

80.  6  Venus:  2. 

81.  QuiddSdic&tom:  1. 

32.  Poscimor:  2. 

33.  Albi  ne  doleas:  6. 

34.  Parous  deOrum :  1. 

85.  Odiva:  1. 

86.  EttOre:  6. 

87.  Nunc  est  bibendnm :  1. 
38.  PersioSsOdi:  2. 


Lib.  n 


1.  Motum  ex  MetellO :  1. 

2.  NuUus  argents:  2. 

3.  Aequam  memento :  1. 

4.  Ng  sitanciUae:  2. 

5.  NOndomsubftctft:  1. 

6.  Septimi  Gadgs:  2. 

7.  0  saepe  mgoom:  1. 

8.  nUamiOris:  2. 

9.  Non  semper  imbiSs:  1. 
10.  BSctiusTiYis:  2. 


11.  Quidbellio5sns:  1. 

12.  Ndfislonga:  6. 

13.  Illeetnelastd:  1. 

14.  Eheufugacgs:  1. 

15.  lampauca:  1. 

16.  0tiumdiv5s:  2. 

17.  Cur  me  querellis :  1. 

18.  NOn  ebur:  19. 

19.  Baochum  in  remOlis: 

20.  Ndnasitftta:  1. 


Lib.  in 


1.  Odiprofilnum:  1. 

2.  Angustam  anuci :  1. 

3.  lastum  et  ten&cem :  1. 

4.  DSscendecaelO:  1. 

5.  CaelO  tonantem :  1. 

6.  DellctamftiOrum:  1. 

7.  Quid  lies:  7. 

8.  Martiiscaelebs:  2. 

9.  DOnecgr&tus:  5. 

10.  ExtrSmumTanain:  6. 

11.  Mercuii  nam  te :  2. 

12.  Miseiarnm  est:  16. 

13.  O  f5ns  Bandusiae :  7. 

14.  Hezculisrita:  2. 

15.  Uxor  pauperis :  5. 


16.  InclQsam  DanaSn :  6. 

17.  AeH  vetustO:  1. 

18.  Faunenympliarum:  2. 

19.  Quantum  distet:  5. 

20.  Nftnvides:  2. 

21.  Onfttamgcum:  1. 

22.  Montium  castas:  2. 

23.  CaelO  sui^nas:  1. 

24.  Intactisopulentior:  6. 

25.  Quo  me  Baoche:  5. 

26.  Vi:dpnelfis:  1. 

27.  ImpiOs  parrae :  2. 

28.  FestOquid:  5. 

29.  Tyrrlignar§gum:  1. 

30.  Exe^monumentum:  4. 


Lib.  rv 


1.  Intermissa  Venus:  5. 

2.  Pindarum  qnisquis :  2. 

3.  Qnem  ta  MelpomenS :  5. 

4.  Qu&lem  ministmm :  1. 

5.  Kyis  orte  bonis:  6. 

6.  IHve  quem  prOlSs :  2. 
^7.  Diflfag§reniv«8:  10. 

8.  DOn&rem  pateris:  4. 


9.  N6  forte  cr§das:  1. 

10.  0  crudelis  adhOc:  8. 

11.  Est  mihl  nOnum :  2. 

12.  lam  vSris  comitSs:  6. 

13.  AucKv$reLyc«:  7. 

14.  Quaecarapatrum:  1. 

15.  Phoebus  Yolentem :  1. 
Carmen  Saeeuldre :  2. 
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1.  Ibis  Libnniis:  13.  10.  Mam  solttta:  13. 

2.  Beatus  ille:  13.  11.  Petti  niWl:  17. 

3.  Parentis  Olim:  13.  12.  Quid  tibi  yis:  9. 

4.  Lupis  et  agnis:  13.  13.  Horrida  tempest&s:  18. 

5.  AtO  deOrum:  13.  14.  Mollis  inertia:  14. 

6.  Quid  immerenlis :  13.  15.  Nozerat:  14. 

7.  Quo  quo  scelesd :  13.  16.  Altera  iam :  15. 

8.  Bogare  longO:  13.  17.  Iam  iam  efficaa:  12. 

9.  QuandO  repostum :  13. 

627.  Other  lyric  poets  use  other  combinations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  verses :  — 

a*  Glyconics  with  one  Pherecratic  (both  imperfect): — 
I>fd,|na^  stimtbs  |  in  fld6 
piiel|l««  a  pii6|r«fiit6grf: 
Dfa[nd,m,  p1i6|r»  fntCgrf 

ptieljla^uS  c&|n&|m&B. — CatnlL  xxziy. 

b»  Sapphics^  in  a  series  of  single  lines,  closing  with  an  Adonic:—' 
An  m&|gis  di|rf  tr6mii|6rS  |  MdnGs 
Hdrcii|l«~?  ^t  vl|siim  canta  |  fnf61r6riim 
fngit  I  ibrupltls  tr6pl|dtk  ca|t4nls? 
faill|mtir:  lae|t^  v6nlt  |  ^ccS  |  viilta, 
qa^m  tHjlft  Poejis;  htLme|ri8qae  |  t6l& 
g^st&t  I  ^t  nO|td8  p5pii|li8  ph&|r^trft8 

H^rciUis  |  h4res.  — Sen.  Here.  Oet.  1600-1606. 

c.  Sapphics  followed  by  GlyconicSy  of  indefinite  number  (id.  Here.  Fur. 
830-874,  876-894). 

MI8CELLA1TE0U8 

628.  Other  measures  occur  in  various  styles  of  poetry. 

a*  Anapaestic  (§  609.  b,  2)  verses  of  various  lengths  are  found  in  dramatic 
poetry.     The  spondee,  dactyl,  or  proceleusmatic  maybe  substituted  for  the 

^^  '  hic  h5m6st  |  omnf****  hSmT|num  pra^lclpttda 

v61tlptd|tlbtts  gatSldflsqu*  dn|t6p6t^ns.  '' 

Ita  c6m|ra6da  qua^  |  ciip!''  ^|v6nltint, 

quSd  &g6  I  stibTt,  ddlsSctl^  |  sSquItllr : 

Ita  gati|dium  siip|p6dltit.  —  PI.  Trin.  1115-1119. 

b.  Bacchiac  (§  609.  d,  4)  verses  (five-timed)  occur  in  the  dramatic  poets,  — 
very  rarely  in  Terence,  more  commonly  in  Plautus,  —  either  in  verses  of  two 
feet  (Dimeter)  or  of  four  (Tetrameter).     They  are  treated  very  freely,  as  are 
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all  measures  in  early  Latin.    The  long  syllables  may  be  resolved,  or  the 
molossus  (three  longs)  substituted :  — 

mult^  res  I  slmft^  in  |  mS5  corjdS  vdrsO, 

mult«^  in  c5|gltdnd6  |  ddl6r«»  iii|dlpfsc6r. 

figdm^t  me  I  cOg'  ^t  ma|c6r^  6t  d6|fatfg6; 

mftglster  |  mlh'  ^er|cit6r  &nljmiis  nt!inc  est. 

—  PI.  Trm.  223-226. 

c.  Cretic  measures  (§  609.  d,  1)  occur  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bac- 
chiac,  with  the  same  substitutions.    The  last  foot  is  usually  incomplete :  — 

imdr  aml|cl!is  mlhl  |  n6  ftLfts  |  timqu&m. 

hk  ggO  I  d'  artlbus  |  grdtlam  |  fdcIO. 

nfl  ^  i8|t6s  mdror  |  fa^60s  |  m6r6s.  —id.  267,  208,  297. 

d.  Satumian  Yerse.  In  early  Latin  is  found  a  rude  form  of  verse,  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  like  the  others,  but  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
which  scholars  are  not  agreed.^ 

1.  According  to  one  view  the  verse  is  based  on  quantity,  is  composed  of 
six  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  csesura  before  the  fourth  thesis. 
Each  thesis  may  consist  of  a  long  syllable  or  of  two  short  ones,  each  arsis 
of  a  short  syllable,  a  long  syllable,  or  two  short  syllables ;  but  the  arsis, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  and  before  the  csesura,  is  often  entirely 
suppressed,  though  rarely  more  than  once  in  the  same  verse :  — 

dabt^t  mShim  Met^llI  ||  Na^vl6  p54tae. 

2.  According  to  another  theory  the  Satumian  is  made  up,  without  regard 
to  quantity,  of  alternating  accented  and  unaccented  syllables ;  but  for  any 
unaccented  syllable  two  may  be  substituted,  and  regularly  are  so  substituted 
in  the  second  foot  of  the  verse :  — 

d^bunt  milum  Met^U  ||  Na^yi6  po^tae. 

EARLY  PROSODY 

629.  The  prosody  of  the  earlier  poets  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  later.^ 

a.  At  the  end  of  words  s,  being  only  feebly  sounded,  does  not  make 
position  with  a  following  consonant;  it  sometimes  disappeared  altogether. 
This  usage  continued  in  all  poets  till  Cicero's  time  (§  15.  7). 

1  The  two  principal  theories  only  are  given.  There  are  numerous  variations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  second  theory  here  stated. 

3  Before  the  Latin  language  was  used  in  literature,  it  bad  become  much  changed 
by  the  loss  of  final  consonants  and  the  shortening  of  final  syllables  under  the  influence 
of  accent.  In  many  cases  this  change  was  still  in  progress  in  the  time  of  the  early 
poets.  This  tendency  was  arrested  by  the  study  of  grammar  .and  by  literature,  but 
shows  itself  again  in  the  Romance  languages. 
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5.  A  long  syllable  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  the  ictus  may 
be  shortened  (iambic  shortening^  :  — 

1.  In  a  word  of  two  syllables  of  which  the  first  is  short  (this  effect  remained  in 
a  few  words  like  putfl,  cavS,  valS,  vidS,  eg5,  modS,  da5  ^) :  — 

4bl  (Ter.  Ph.  59);  b6nl  (id.  616) ;  h6m5  suivis  (id.  411). 

2.  If  it  is  either  a  monosyllable  or  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  monosyllable :  — 

8^  h&s  tabellfts  (PI.  Pers.  106) ;  quid  hic  nunc  (id.  Epid.  167) ;  p^r  Inpld- 
vium  (Ter.  Ph.  707) ;  6g^  6st6nderem  (id.  703). 

3.  When  preceded  by  a  short  initial  syllable  in  a  word  of  more  than  three 
syllables : — 

v6ntistitiB(Ter.  Hec.  848);  s6n6ctAtem  (id.  Ph.  434) ;  SyrScusfe  (PI.  Merc. 
37) ;  ftmlcltia  (id.  Ps.  1263). 

c.  In  a  few  isolated  words  position  is  often  disregfirded.*  Such  are  Xlle, 
Immo,  Inde,  Iste,  dmnis,  nSmpe,  qulppe,  iinde.         t 

d*  The  original  long  quantity  of  some  final  syllables  is  retained. 

1.  The  ending  -or  is  retained  long  in  nouns  with  long  stem-vowel  (original  r- 
stems  or  original  sHStems) :  — 

m<5do  quom  dfct^  in  m'  fnger^b&s  6dium  n6n  xaAr  erdm  (PI.  Asin.  027). 
Ita  m'  in  p^tor*  dtque  c<5rde  fdcit  amor  inc^nditim  (id.  Merc.  600). 
dtque  quintO  n<5x  fuisti  16iigi6r  hftc  pr6zumd  (id.  Am.  648). 

2.  The  termination  -es  (-Itis)  is  sometimes  retained  long,  as  in  milgs,  soperstSs. 

3.  All  yerb-endings  in  -r,  -s,  and  -t  may  be  retained  long  where  the  vowel  is 
elsewhere  long  in  inflection :  — 

r^edior  audlsse  m6  (PI.  Capt.  1023);  dtqu^.ut  quf  fuens  et  quf  nunc  (id. 
248);  me  n6minit  haec  (id.  Epid.  iv.  1.  8);  faciit  ut  semper  (id.  Poen. 
ii.  42);  Infuscftbat,  amftbO  (cretics,  id.  Cist.  i.  21);  qui  am6t  (id.  Merc. 
1021) ;  ut  l^t  in  b^UO  cdpitur  dlter  filitis  (id.  Capt.  26);  tibi  sft  ad  m6 
revis&  (id.  True.  iL  4.  70). 

e.  Hiatus  (§  612.  g)  is  allowed  somewhat  freely,  especially  at  a  pause 
in  the  sense,  or  when  there  is  a  change  of  speaker.^ 

1  Of.  ambS  (also  a  dual,  p.  69,  footnote),  in  which  the  5  is  retained  because  of  the 
length  of  the  first  syllable. 

'-*  Scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  principle  or  the  extent  of  this  irregularity. 

8  The  extent  of  this  license  is  still  a  question  among  scholars ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  texts  it  ^ust  sometimes  be  allowed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Reckoning  of  Time 

630.  The  Roman  Tear  was  designated,  in  earlier  times,  by  the  names  of  the 
Consols ;  but  was  afterwards  reckoned  from  the  bnilding  of  the  City  {ab  urbe  oonditd, 
anno  urbis  conditae),  the  date  of  which  was  assigned  by  Varro  to  a  period  correspond- 
ing with  B.C.  753.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  Roman  dates  to  those  of  the  Christian 
era,  th£  year  of  the  city  is  to  be  subtracted  from  754:  e.g.  a.u.c.  691  (the  year  of 
Cicero's  consulship)  corresponds  to  B.C.  63. 

Before  Caesar's  reform  of  the  Calendar  (b.c.  46),  the  Roman  year  consisted  of  355 
days:  March,  May,  Quintilis  (July),  and  October  having  each  31  days,  February  har- 
ing  28,  and  each  of  the  remainder  29.  As  this  calendar  year  was  too  short  lor  the 
solar  year,  the  Romans,  in  alternate  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pontifices,  inserted 
a  month  of  varying  length  (ine7isis  intercalaris)  after  February  23,  and  omitted  the 
rest  of  February.  The  "  Julian  year,"  by  Cssar's  reformed  Calendar,  had  365  days, 
divided  into  months  as  at  pre^nt.  Every  fourth  year  the  24th  of  February  (vi.  Eal. 
Mart.)  was  counted  twice,  giving  29  days  to  that  month:  hence  the  year  was  called 
bissextilis*  The  month  Quintilis  received  the  name  liditLS  (July),  in  honor  of  Julius 
Csssar;  and  Sextilis  was  called  Augusttis  (August),  in  honor  of  his  successor.  The 
Julian  year  (see  below)  remained  unchanged  till  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar (a.d.  1582),  which  omits  leai>-year  three  times  in  every  four  hundred  years. 

631.  Dates,  according  to  the  Roman  Calendar,  are  reckoned 
as  follows:  — 

a*  The  frst  day  of  the  month  was  called  Kalendae  (Calends). 

Note.— Kalendae  is  derived  from  cal&re,  to  coZ/,— the  Calends  being  the  day  on 
which  the  pontiffs  publicly  announced  the  New  Moon  in  the  ComUia  Caldta.  This 
they  did,  originally,  from  actual  observation. 

&•  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  tttr- 
teenth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  Idas  (Ides),  the  day  of  Full  Moon. 

C.  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  fifik 
of  the  other  months,  were  the  N5nae  (Nones  or  ninths), 

d.  From  the  three  points  thus  determined,  the  days  of  the  month  were 
reckoned  backwards  as  so  many  days  before  the  NoneSy  the  TdeSy  or  the 
Calends,  The  point  of  departure  was,  by  Roman  custom,  counted  in  the 
reckoning,  the  second  day  being  three  days  before,  etc.  This  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  determining  the  date :  — 

If  the  given  date  be  Calends,  add  two  to  the  number  of  days  In  the  month  pre- 
ceding, —  if  Nones  or  Ides,  add  one  to  that  of  the  day  on  which  *they  fall, —and 
from  the  number  thus  ascertained  subtract  the  given  date.    Thus, — 

VIII.  Kal.  Feb.  (31+  2  -  8)  =  Jan.  26. 

IV.  NOn.  Mar.  (7  +  1  -  4)  =  Mar.  4. 

IV.  Id.  Sept.  (13  + 1  -  4)  =  Sept.  10. 
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NoTB. — The  name  of  the  month  appears  as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  Kalen- 
dae,  Nonae,  idus. 

For  peculiar  constructions  in  dates,  see  §  424.  g. 

e.  The  days  of  the  Roman  month  by  the  Julian  Calendar,  as  thus  ascer- 
tained, are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


January 


February 


March 


AprU 


1.  Kal.  Un. 

Kal.  Feb. 

Kal 

.  MlRTIAE 

Kal 

APRlLftS 

2.  IV.  NOn.  mn. 

IV.  NOn.  Feb. 

VI.  N5n.  M&rt. 

IT.  N6n.  Apr. 

3.  ra.   "       " 

ni.    "       ** 

V. 

((            li 

in. 

4                44 

4.  prid."       " 

prid.**       " 

IV. 

<(            <( 

prid. 

4                44 

5.  N5n.  IlN. 

N6n.  Feb. 

m. 

tl          (< 

N6n. 

AFRlLftS 

6.  vui.  Id.  I&n. 

vni.  Id.  Feb. 

prid. 

<(          <t 

vni. 

Id.  Apr. 

7*  vn.   "     '* 

vn.   "     ♦* 

NON 

.  Mabtiab 

VII. 

44             44 

8.  VI.     "     '* 

VI.     **       " 

vni. 

Id.  Mart. 

VI. 

44             41 

9.  V.      "     " 

Y          tt        tt 

vn. 

((       <( 

V. 

«             tt 

10.  IV.     "     " 

IV.       "        " 

VI. 

4(                44 

IV. 

44             44 

11.  m.    "     " 

in.    "      " 

V. 

«               « 

m. 

4«             44 

12.  prid. "     ♦* 

13.  IdOs  liK. 

prid.  **      " 
Idus  Feb. 

IV. 

«               « 

prid. 
dOs 

44             44 

ni. 

«               « 

AprTlbs. 

14.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb. 

XVI.  Kal.  Martias 

prid. 
IdOs 

«                <4 

XVIII 

.  Kal.  Maias. 

15.  XVIII.  "      " 

XV.       ** 

MXrtiab 

xvn. 

4<                 44 

16.  xvn.   "      " 

XIV.      " 

xvn. 

Kal.  Aprills. 

XVI. 

44                tt 

17.  XVI.     "      " 

xni.    ** 

XVI. 

<t                       (4 

XV. 

44                 44 

18.  Vcv.      "      " 

TIT.       ** 

XV. 

<l                     41 

XIV. 

41                 tt 

19.  XIV.     "      " 

xt.      ** 

"  ' 

XIV. 

44                     44 

xin. 

tt                 tt 

20.  XIII.    "      " 

X.         " 

XIII. 

44                     44 

XII. 

tt                 tt 

21.  xn.      "      " 

IX.        " 

xn. 

«<                     tt 

XI. 

tt                 tt 

22.  XI.       "      " 

vm.    " 

XI. 

tt                     tt 

X. 

tt                 tt 

23.  X.        "      " 

vn.     ** 

X. 

44                    44 

IX. 

44                 44 

24.  IX.       "      " 

VI.        ** 

IX. 

44                    44 

VIII. 

44                  41 

25.  vm.    "      " 

V.         " 

vni. 

44                    « 

VII. 

44                tt 

26.  vn.     "      " 

IV.        *♦ 

vn. 

44                    44 

VI. 

tt                tt 

27.  VI.       **      " 

ni.      ** 

YI. 

44                     44 

V. 

tt                  44 

28.  V.        "      *' 

prid.    *« 

V. 

44                    44 

IV. 

44                 44 

29.  IV.       ♦*      " 

[prid.  Kal.  Mart,  in 

IV. 

44                    44 

ni; 

44                 44 

30.  m.      "      " 

leap-year, 

the  VI. 

ni. 

<<                    44 

prid. 

44                   44 

81.  prid.    "      " 

Kal.  (24th)  being 

prid. 

((                       44 

(So  June,  Sept., 

(So  Aug.,  Dec.) 

counted  twice.] 

(So  May,  July,  Oct.) 

Nov.) 

NoTB.  —  Observe  that  a  date  before  the  Julian  Reform  (b.c.  46)  is  to  be  found  not 
by  the  above  table,  but  by  taking  the  earlier  reckoning  of  the  number  of  days  in  the 
month. 

Measures  of  Value,  etc. 

632.  The  money  of  the  Romans  was  in  early  times  wholly  of  cop- 
per. The  unit  was  the  as,  which  was  nominally  a  pound  in  weight,  but 
actually  somewhat  less.     It  was  divided  into  twelve  unciae  (ounces). 
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In  the  third  century  b.c.  the  as  was  gradually  reduced  to  one>half 
of  its  original  value.  In  the  same  century  silver  coins  were  intro- 
duced, —  the  denftrius  and  the  sestertius.  The  denarius  =  10  asses; 
the  sestertius  =  2^  asses. 

633.  The  Sestertius  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
as  had  been  so  far  reduced  that  the  value  of  the  new  coin  (2^  asses) 
was  equivalent  to  the  original  value  of  the  as.  Hence,  the  Sester- 
tius (usually  abreviated  to  H%  or  HS)  came  to  be  used  as  the  unit 
of  value,  and  nummus,  coin,  often  means  simply  sSstertius.  As  the 
reduction  of  the  standard  went  on,  the  sestertius  became  equivalent 
to  4  asses.  Gold  was  introduced  later,  the  aureus  being  equal  to 
100  sesterces.  The  approximate  value  of  these  coins  is  seen  in  the 
following  table :  — 

2^  asses  =  1  s&stertius  or  nummus,  value  nearly  5  cents  (2^6..), 

10    asses  or  4  sestertii  =  1  dgnftrius  .     "        "      20   '*     (10  d.). 

1000   sestertii  =  1  s6stertium      .    .     .     »*       «*      #50.00    (£10). 

Note. — The  word  sfotertias  is  a  shortened  form  of  sSmifr-tertias,  the  third  one,  a 
half.    The  abbreviation  -H&  or  HS =dao  et  sSmis,  two  and  a  half. 

634.  The  sCstertium  (probably  originally  the  genitive  plural  of  ses- 
tertius depending  on  mille)  was  a  sum  of  money,  not  a  coin ;  the  word 
is  inflected  regularly  as  a  neuter  noun :  thus,  tria  s6stertia= $160.00. 

When  sestertium  is  combined  with  a  numeral  adverb,  centSna  nulla, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  is  to  be  understood :  thus  deciens  sSstertium 
(deciens  hs) = deciens  centSna  milia  sCstertium = $50,000.  Sestertiuin  in 
this  combination  may  also  be  inflected :  deciens  sCstertu,  sCstertiO,  etc. 

In  the  statement  of  large  sums  sSstertium  is  often  omitted  as  well 
as  centena  milia:  thus  sexSgiens  (Rose.  Am.  2)  signifies,  sexftgiens 
[centSna  milia  sCstertium]  =  6,000,000  sesterces  =  $300,000  (nearly). 

635.  In  the  statement  of  sums  of  money  in  Roman  numerals,  a 
line  above  the  number  indicates  thousands";  lines  above  and  at  tiie 
sides  also,  hundred-thousands.  Thus  hs  do  =  600  sSstertii;  hs  dg  = 
600,000  sestertii,  or  600  sCstertia;  hs  [do]  =  60,000,000  sGstertiL  or 
60,000  sCstertia. 

836.  The  Roman  Measures  of  Length  are  the  following: 

12  inches  (unciae)  =  1  Roman  Foot  (pes:  11.65  English  mches). 
li  Feet  =  1  Cubit  {cubitum),  —  2\  Feet  =  1  Step  {gradus). 
6    Feet  =  1  Pace  (passus),  — 1000  Paces  (rnXOe  possum)  =  1  Mile. 
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The  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  4850  English  feet. 
The  iugerum,  or  unit  of  measure  of  land,  was  an  area  of  240  (Roman) 
feet  long  and  120  broad;  a  little  less  than  f  of  an  English  acre. 

637.  The  Measures  of  Weight  are  — 

12  unciae  (ounces)  =  one  pound  (libraj  about  |  lb.  avoirdupois). 

Fractional  parts  (weight  or  coin)  are  — 

T^,  uncia.  ^^  quincunx.  f ,  dddrdjis, 

I,  sextans,  ^,  sSmis.  i,  dextdns, 

J,  gv>adroins.  ^,  septunx,  i\j  deunx. 

},  iri&ns,  |,,  bes  or  hSssis.  |f ,  as. 

The  Talent  (talentum)  was  a  Greek  weight  (roAavrov)  =  60  librae. 

638,  The  Measures  of  Capacity  are  — 

12  cyatM   =  1  sextdfrius  (nearly  a  pint). 
16  sextdrii  =  1  modius  (peck). 

6  sextdHi  =  1  congvus  (3  quarts,  liquid  measure). 

8  congii    =  1  amphora  (6  gallons). 
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GLOSSARY 

OP   TERMS   USED  IN  GRAMMAR,   RHETORIC,   AND   PROSODY 

639.  Many  of  these  terms  are  pedantic  names  given  by  early  grammarians  to  forms 
of  speech  used  naturally  by  writers  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  were  using  fig- 
ures at  all  —  as,  indeed,  they  were  not.  Thus  when  one  says,  **It  gave  me  no  little 
pleasure,"  he  is  unconsciously  using  litotes;  when  he  says,  "John  went  up  the  street, 
James  down,"  antithesis;  when  he  says,  "High  as  the  sky,"  hyperbole.  Many  were 
given  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  usage  referred  to.  Thus  mSd  and 
tSd  (§  143.  a.  N.)  were  supposed  to  owe  their  d  to  paragoge^  sfimpsi  its  p  to  epentliesis. 
Such  a  sentence  as  **  See  my  coat,  how  well  it  fite  I "  was  supposed  to  be  an  irregularity 
to  be  accounted  for  by  prolepsis. 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  convenient  designations  for  phenomena  which  often 
occur ;  and  most  of  them  have  an  historic  interest,  of  one  kind  or  another. 

640.  GrammaticAl  Terma 

Anacoluthon:  a  change  of  construction  in  tlie  same  sentence,  leaving  the 

first  part  broken  or  unfinished. 
Anastrophe:  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
Apodosis:  the  conclusion  of  a  conditional  sentence  (see  Protasis), 
Archaism:  an  adoption  of  old  or  obsolete  forms. 
Asyndeton:  omission  of  conjunctions  (§  323. 6). 
Barbarism:  adoption  of  foreign  or  unauthorized  forms. 
Brachylogy:  brevity  of  expression. 
Crasis:  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  (§  15.  3). 
Ellipsis:  omission  of  a  word  or  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 
Enallage:  substitution  of  one  word  or  form  for  another. 
Epenthesis:  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 
Hellenism:  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions. 
Hendiadys  (tv  Slol  Svow)  :  the  use  of  two  nouns,  with  a  conjunction,  instead 

of  a  single  modified  noun. 
HypaUage:  interchange  of  constructions. 
Hysteron  proteron:  a  reversing  of  the  natural  order  of  ideas. 

This  term  was  applied  to  cases  where  the  natural  sequence  of  events  is  violated  in 
language  because  the  later  event  is  of  more  importance  than  the  earlier  and  so  comes 
first  to  the  mind.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  embellishment  in  Qreek,  and 
so  was  imitated  in  Latin.  It  is  still  found  in  artless  narrative ;  cf .  "  Bred  and  Bom  iD 
a  Brier  Bush  "  (Uncle  Remus). 

Metathesis:  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

Paragoge:  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

Parenthesis:  insertion  of  a  phrase  interrupting  the  construction. 
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Periphrasis:  a  roundabout  way  of  expression  (circundocution). 
Pleonasm:  the  use  of  needless  words. 

Polysyndeton:  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  copulative  conjunctions. 
Prolepsis:  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  clause  preceding  the  one  where  it  would 

naturally  appear  (anticipation). 
Protasis:  a  clause  introduced  by  a  conditional  expression  (t/,  when,  tohoever)^ 

leading  to  a  conclusion  called  the  Apodosis  (§  512). 
Syncope:  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word. 
Synesis  {cdnstrUctiO  ad  sBnsum):  agreement  of  words  according  to  the  sensei 

and  not  the  grammatical  form  (§  280.  a). 
Tmesis:  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  a  compound  word  by  other  words 

(cutting). 

This  term  came  from  the  earlier  separation  of  prepositions  (originally  adverbs)  from 
the  verbs  with  which  they  were  afterwards  joined ;  so  in  per  ecastor  scltas  puer,  a  very 
fine  boy,  egad!  As  this  was  supposed  to  be  intentionali  it  was  Ignorantly  imitated  in 
Latin;  as  in  eere-  oomminoit  -brum  (Ennias). 

Zeugma :  the  use  of  a  verb  or  an  adjective  with  two  different  words,  to 
only  one  of  which  it  strictly  applies  (yoking), 

641.  Rhetorical  Figures 

Allegory:  a  narrative  in  which  abstract  ideas  figure  as  ciroumstanoeSy'eTentB, 

or  persons,  in  order  to  enforce  some  moral  truth. 
Alliteration:  the  use  of  several  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 
Analogy:  argument  from  resemblances. 
Anaphora:  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  euocessive  clauses 

(§  598./). 
Antithesis:  opposition,  or  contrast  of  parts  (for  emphasis:  §  508./). 
Antonomasia:  use  of  a  proper  for  a  common  noun,  or  the  reverse :  — 

sint  MaecSnItes,  n5n  deerunt,  Flacce,  HardnSs,  so  there  he  patrons  (like  Msb- 
cenas),  poets  (like  Virgil)  will  not  he  lacking,  Flaceus  (Mart.  viii.  56.  6). 

ilia  foria  et  pestis,  that  fury  and  plague  (i.e.  Clodius);  Homiioiiiastlz,  scourge 
of  Homer  (i.e.  ZoUus). 

Aposiopesis:  an  abrupt  pause  for  rhetorical  effect. 

Catachresis:  a  harsh  metaphor  (abUsidy  misuse  of  words). 

Chiasmus:  a  reversing  of  the  order  of  words  in  corresponding  pairs  of  phrases 

(§598./). 
Climax:  a  gradual  increase  of  emphasis,  or  enlargement  of  meaning. 
Euphemism:  the  mild  expression  of  a  painful  or  repulsive  idea:  — 

si  quid  el  acciderit,  if  anything  happens  to  him  (i.e.  if  he  dies). 

Euphony:  the  choice  of  words  for  their  agreeable  sound. 
Hyperbaton:  violation  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
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Hyperbole:  exaggeration  for  rhetorical  effect. 

Irony:  the  use  of  words  which  naturally  convey  a  sense  contrary  to  what  is 

meant. 
Litotes:  the  affirming  of  a  thing  by  denying  its  contrary  (§  326.  c). 
Metaphor:  the  figurative  use  of  words,  indicating  an  object  by  some 

resemblance. 
Metonymy:  the  use  of  the  name  of  one  thing  to  indicate  some  kindred  thing. 
Onomatopoeia:  a  fitting  of  sound  to  sense  in  the  use  of  words. 
Oxymoron:  the  use  of  contradictory  words  in  the  same  phrase :  — 

insiniSns  sapientia,  foolish  wisdom. 

Paronomasia:  the  use  of  words  of  like  sound. 

Prosopopoeia:  personification. 

Simile:  a  figurative  comparison  (usually  introduced  by  like,  or  as). 

Synchysis:  the  interlocked  order  (§  598.  h). 

Synecdoche:  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  the  reverse.       ^ 

642.  Terms  of  Prosody 

Acatalectic:  complete,  as  a  verse  or  a  series  of  feet  (§  612.  a). 
Anaclasis:  breaking  up  of  rhythm  by  substituting  different  measures. 
Anacrusis:  the  unaccented  syllable  or  syllables  preceding  a  verse  (§  608.  g). 
Antistrophe:  a  series  of  verses  corresponding  to  one  which  has  gone  before 

(cf.  strophe). 
Arsis:  the  unaccented  part  of  a  foot  (§611). 
Basis:  a  single  foot  preceding  the  regular  movement  of  a  verse. 
CcBSura:  the  ending  of  a  word  within  a  metrical  foot  (§  611. 6). 
Catalectic :  see  Catalexis. 
Catalexis:  loss  of  a  final  syllable  (or  syllables)  making  the  series  eatalecHc 

(incomplete,  §  612.  a). 
Contraction:  the  use  of  one  long  syllable  for  two  short  (§  610). 
Correption:  shortening  of  a  long  syllable,  for  metrical  reasons. 
Diasresis:  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  foot  with  the  end  of  a  word 

within  the  verse  (§  611.  c). 
Dialysis:  the  use  of  i  (consonant)  and  v  as  vowels  (sUiia  =  silva,  §  603./  n.  *). 
Diastole:  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  by  emphasis  (§  612.  b). 
Dimeter:  consisting  of  two  like  measures. 
Dipody:  consisting  of  two  like  feet. 
Distich:  a  system  or  series  of  two  verses. 
Eothlipsis:  the  suppression  of  a  final  syllable  in  -m  before  a  word  beginning 

with  a  vowel  (§  612./). 
Elision:  the  cutting  off  of  a  final  before  a  following  initial  vowel  (§  612.  e). 
Heptameter:  consisting  of  seven  feet. 
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Hexameter:  consisting  of  six  measures. 

Hexapody:  consisting  of  six  feet. 

Hiatus:  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  without  contraction  or  elision  (§612.  g). 

Ictus:  the  metrical  accent  (§  611.  a). 

Irrational:  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  unit  of  time  (§  609.  e). 

Logacedic:  varying  in  rhythm,  making  the  effect  resemble  prose  (§  623). 

Monometer:  consisting  of  a  single  measure. 

Mora:  the  unit  of  time,  equal  to  one  short  syllable  (§  608.  a). 

Pentameter:  consisting  of  five  measures. 

Pentapody:  consisting  of  five  feet. 

Penthemimeris:  consisting  of  five  half-feet. 

Protraction:  extension  of  a  syllable  beyond  its  normal  length  (608.  c). 

Resolution:  the  use  of  two  short  syllables  for  one  long  (§  610). 

Strophe:  a  series  of  verses  making  a  recognized  metrical  whole  (stanzd)^ 

which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated. 
Synaresis:  i  (vowel)  and  u  becoming  consonants  before  a  vowel  (§  603. 

c.  N.,/.  N.*). 
Synalcepha:  the  same  as  elision  (§  612.  e,  n.). 
Synapheia:  elision  between  two  verses  (§  612.  e,  n.). 
Syncope:  loss  of  a  short  vowel. 
Synizesis :  the  running  together  of  two  vowels  without  full  contraction  (§  603. 

c,  N.). 
Systole:  shortening  of  a  syllable  regularly  long. 
Tetrameter:  consisting  of  four  measures. 
Tetrapody:  consisting  of  four  feet. 
Tetrastich:  a  system  of  four  verses. 
Thesis:  the  accented  part  of  a  foot  (§  611). 
Trimeter:  consisting  of  three  measures. 
Tripody:  consisting  of  three  feet. 
Tristich:  a  system  of  three  verses. 
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Regular  yerbs  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  are  given  only  in 
special  cases.  Ck)mpounds  are  usually  omitted  when  they  are  conjugated  like  the 
simple  verbs.  The  figures  after  the  verbs  indicate  the  conjugation.  References  are 
to  sections.  For  classified  lists  of  important  verbs  see  §  209  (First  Conjugation), 
§  210  (Second  Conjugation),  §  211  (Third  Conjugation),  §  212  (Fourth  Conjugati<»i), 
§§  190, 191  (Deponents),  §  192  (Semi-Deponents). 


ab-dO,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 

ab-eO,  see  eO. 

ab-iciO,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum  [iaciO]. 

ab-igO,  3,  -€gi,  -actum  [agO]. 

ab-nuO,  3,  -nui,  — . 

ab-oleO,  2,  -evi,  -itum. 

ab-olescO,  3,  -evi,  —  [aboleOl. 

ab-ripio,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapiO]. 

abs-condo,  3,  -di  (-didi),  -ditum  [cond6]. 

ab-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  — . 

ab-sum,  abesse,  afui,  (afuturus). 

ac-cendO,  3,  -cendi,  -censum. 

accersO,  see  arcessO. 

ac-cidit  (impers.),  207,  208.  c. 

ac-cido,  3,  -cidi,  —  [cad5]. 

ac-cid6,  3,  -cidi,  -cisum  [caedO].  - 

ac-ci5,  4,  reg.  [cio]. 

ac-cipiO,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capio]. 

ac-col6,  3,  -ui,  — . 

ac-credo,  see  credo. 

ac-cumbo,  3,  -cubui,  -itum. 

ac-curr6,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 

acescO,  3,  -acui,  —  [co-]. 

ac-quirO,  3,  -quisivi,  -quisitum  [quaero]. 

acu5,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  174, 176.  d, 

ad-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n. 

ad-eO,  see  e5. 

ad-hibeO,  2,  -ui,  -itum  piabeO]. 

ad-igd,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [&g^]. 

ad-imO,  3,  -emi,  -emptum  [emO]. 

ad-ipiscor,  -i,  -eptus. 

ad-nuO,  3,  -nui,  — . 

ad-oleO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

ad-olescO,  3,  -evi,  -ultum. 

ad-sentior,  -iri,  -sensus. 

ad-side5,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeO]. 

ad-sido,  3,  -sedi,  — . 

ad-spergO,  3,  -spersi,  -spersum  [spargO]. 

ad-sto,  1,  -stiti,  — . 

ad-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  (-futurus). 

af-fari,  affatus,  206.  c. 

af-fer6,  -ferre,  attuli,  allatum. 

af-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum  [faci5]. 
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af-filgO,  3,  -n,  -ctnm. 
ag-gredior,  -i,  -gressus  [gradior]. 
agnOsoO,  3,  -5vi,  agnltum  [nOscOJ. 
1^,  3,  egi,  actum.    [For  regular  oomps., 

see  ab-IgO ;  for  others,  see  cOgO,  dream-, 

per-.] 
&iO,  defect.,  206.  a. 
albe5,  2,  -ui,  — . 
alescO,  3,  -ui,  -alitum. 
algeO,  2,  alsi,  — . 
algescO,  3,  aM,  — . 
aWegO,  3,  -egi,  -ectum. 
al-liciO,  3,  -le»,  — . 
alo,  3,  alui,  altum  (alitum). 
amb-igO,  3,  — ,  —  [agO]. 
ambiO,  -ire,  -ii  (-ivi))  -itum  (ambibat), 

203.  d. 
amicio,  4,  amixi  (-cui),  amictum. 
amO,  180,  184;  amarim,  amasse,  am&»- 

sem,  181.  a;  amassis,  183. 5. 
angO,  3,  anxi,  -^. 
ante-cello,  3,  — ,  — , 
ante-sto,  1,  -steti,  — . 
anti-stO,  1,  -stetl,  — . 
aperio,  4,  aperm,  apertnm. 
aiHSCor,  -i,  aptus  [ad-ipiscor]. 
ai>-pellO,  3,  -pull,  -pulsum. 
ap-peto,  3,  -petivi  (-ii),  -itum. 
ap-primO,  3,  -pressi,  -pressum  [premO]. 
arceO,  2,  -ui,  —  [co-erce5]. 
arcessO  (accersO),  3,  -ivi,  arcesmtom. 
ardeO,  2,  arsi,  (arstirus). 
ardescO,  3,  ara,  — . 
areO,  2,  — ,  — . 
S.rescO,  3,  -arm,  — . 
arguO,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 
ar-rigO,  3,  -rea,  -rectum  [r^Ol. 
ar-ripiO,  3,  -ui,  -reptum  [rapWj. 
a-scendo,  3,  -di,  -scensum  [scandO]. 
a-spergO,  see  ad-spergO. 
a-spicio,  3,  -exi,  -ectum  [-spiciO]. 
at-tendo,  3,  -di,  -tum. 
at-tineO,  2,  -tinui,  -tentum  [teneO]. 
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at-tingO,  3,  -tigi,  -t&ctnm  [tangO]. 

ai-toll5,  3,  — ,  --  [tollO]. 

audeO,  audere,  ausus,  192  (ausim,  183.  3; 

sOdes,  13.  N.). 
audio,  4,  audivi,  auditum,  187  (contracted 

forms,  181.  6). 
au-ferO,  -ferre,  abstuli,  ablatum. 
augeO,  2,  aim,  auctum. 
ausim,  see  audeO. 
ave  (have),  avete,  aye  to,  206.  g. 
aveO,  2,  — ,  — . 

balbutiO,  4,  — ,  — . 

batuO,  3,  -ui,  — . 

bibO,  3,  bibi,  (pOtum). 

bulliO,  4,  reg.  (bullo,  -ftre)  [e-bullio]. 

cado,  3,  cectdi,  casum  [ao-,  con-,  oo-cId5], 

178.  h, 
caecutio,  4,  — ,  — . 

caedo,  3,  cecidi,  caesum  [ac-,  oc-<5d6,etc.]. 
cale-faciO,  like  facid,  266.  a. 
cale-facto,  1,  — ,  — ,  266.  a. 
caleO,  2,  -ui,  (caliturus). 
calesoO,  3,  -m,  — . 
called,  2,  -ui,  — . 
calveO,  2,  — ,  — . 
candeO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
candescO,  3,  -candni,  — . 
caneO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
canescO,  3,  canui,  — . 
canO,  3,  cecini,  —  [con-cinO], 
cantillO,  1,  reg;.,  263.  3. 
capessO,  3,  capessivi,  — ,  263.  2.  h  (in- 

cipissO,  3, — , — ). 
capiO,  3,  cepi,  captum  [ao-cipi5  etc. ;  also 

ante-capiO],  188. 
cared,  2,  -ui,  (-itCirus). 
carpO,  3,  -psi,  -ptum,  177.  6  [dg-cerpO]. 
cayeO,  2,  cavi,  cautum. 
caviller,  -ftii,  -atus,  263.  3. 
cedo  (imperative),  cedite  (cette),  206.  g. 
cSdO,  3,  cessi,  cessum. 
-cello  (only  in  comp.,  see  per-ceUO,  ex- 

cellO,  ante-cello,  prae-cellO). 
•cendo,  3,  -cendi,  -censum  (only  in  comp., 

as  in-cendo). 
ognseO,  2,  -ui,  c§nsum. 
cemO,  3,  crevi,  -crgtum. 
cieO  ^(-ciO),    ciere    (-<are),    civi,    cttum 

(-dtum)  [ac-dO,  con-,  ex-ciO]. 
dngO,  3,  cinxi,  c^nctum. 
•ciO,  see  cieO. 

circum-do,  -dftre,  -dedi,  -d&tum,  209.  a.  n. 
circum-sisto,  3,  -stela  (-stiti),  — . 
circum-spicio,  3,  -e»,  -ectum. 
circum-sto,  1,  -stiti  (-steti),  — . 
clangO,  3,  — ,  — . 
clar^soO,  3,  eland,  — . 
daudeO,  2,  — ,  — ,  see  daudO  Qimp), 
daudo  {limp),  3,  — ,  — . 


claudo  (dose),  3,  clauiS,  clausum   [ex- 

cludo]. 
clueO,  2,  — ,  — . 
co-emO,  3,  -emi,  -emptum. 
coepi,  -isse,  coepturus,  205. 
co-erceO,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [arceO], 
cO-gnOscO,  3,  -gnOvi,  -gnltum  [nOsoO]. 
cOgO,  3,  coegi,  coactum,  15.  3  [agO]. 
col-lido,  3,  -lis!,  lisum  [laedOj. 
col-ligO,  3,  -legi,  -lectum. 
col-luceO,  2,  — ,  —  [luceOj. 
colO,  3,  colui,  cultum  [ex-,  ac-,  in-]. 
comburO,  3,  -ussi,  -ustum  [urO]. 
com-edo,  3  (esse),  -edi,  -esum  (-estum). 
com-miniscor,  -i,  -mentus. 
oOmO,  3,  oOmpsi,  comptum. 
com-pello,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 
com-percO,  3,  -persi,  —  [parcO]. 
comperio,  4,  -peri,  compertum. 
comperior,  -iri,  compertus,  191.  N. 
com-pescO,  3,  -cm,  — . 
com-pingO,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pangO]. 
com-pleO,  2,  -evi,  -etum. 
com-primO,  3,  -pressi,  -pressum  [premOl. 
com-pungO,  3,  -punxi,  -punctum  y[>ungOl. 
con-cido,  3,  -cidi,  -^  [cadO]. 
con-ddO,  3,  -cidi,  -cisum  [caedo]. 
con-cinO,  3,  -ui,  —  [canO]. 
con-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capiO]. 
con-ciO  (-cieO),  4  (2),  -dvi,  -cttum  (-citum). 
con-cludo,  3,  -clusi,  -clusum  [claudO]. 
con-cupisco,  3,  -cupivi,  -cupitum. 
con-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 
con-cutio,  3,  -cuss!,  -cussum  [quatiOj. 
con-do,  3,  -did!,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 
cO-nectO,  3,  -nexui,  -nexum,  16. 
cOn-ferciO,  4,  — ,  -fertum  [farcio]. 
cOn-ferO,  -ferre,  -tuli,  coMtum. 
cOn-ficiO,  3,  -feci,  -f ectum  [facio]. 
cOn-fit,  defect.,  204.  c. 
cOn-fiteor,  -eii,  -fessus  [fateor]. 
cOn-fringO,  3,  -fregi,  -fractum  [frangO]. 
con-puO,  3,  -ui,  —  [-gruO]. 
con-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum,  6.  d  [iadO]. 
cO-nitor,  -i,  -nisus  (-nixus),  16. 
cO-niveO,  2,  -nivi  (-nixi),  — ,  16. 
con-quirO,  3,  -quisivi,  -quisitum  [quaerO]. 
cOn-sistO,  3,  -stiti,  — . 
cOn-spergO,  3,  -spersi,  -spersum  [spargO], 
cOn-spiciO,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum,  174. 
cOn-stituO,  3,  -ui,  -stitutum  [statuO]. 
cOn-stO,  1,  -stiti  (-staturus)  (constat,  207). 
C0n-su6-faci0,  like  faciO,  266.  a. 
cOn-suescO,  3,   -evi,   -etum    (cOnsnSrat, 

181.  a). 
cOn-sulO,  3,  -ui,  -sultum. 
cOn-tendO,  3,  -tend!,  -tentum. 
con-ticescO,  3,  -ticui,  — . 
con-tineO,  2,  -tinui,  -tentum  [teneOl. 
con-tingO,  3,  'tigi,  -tactum  [tangOJ  (con- 

tingit,  impers.,  208.  c). 
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oon-tandO,  3,  -tudl,  -tasam  [tondd]. 
coquO,  3,  cozi,  coctum. 
cor-rig6,  3,  -rexi,  -rectum  [regO]. 
cor-ripiO,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapiO]. 
cor-ruO,  3,  -ui,  —  [ruOJ. 
crebrescO,  3,  -crebrui,  —  [in-,  per  J. 
credo,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n.  fdd]. 
crepO,  1,  -ui  (-crepavi),  -crepitum. 
crescO,  3,  crevi,  cretum,  176.  b.  1. 
crOciO,  4,  — ,  — . 
crudescO,  3,  -crudui,  —  [re-], 
cubo,  1,  -ui  (cabavl),  -cubitum. 
cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [in-cfldo]. 
-cumbo  [cub]  (s^  ac-cumbO ;  compounds 

with  de-,  ob-,  pro-,  re-,  and  sub-,  lack 

the  p.p.). 
cupio,  3,  cupivi,  cupitum,  174. 
-cupiscO,  3,  see  con-cupisc6. 
currO,  3,  cucurri,  cursum  [in-currO]. 

debe5,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  16.  3. 

de-cerp5,  3,  -cerpsi,  -cerptum  [caroO]. 

decet  (impers.),  decere,  decuit,  208.  c. 

de-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capio]. 

de-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 

de-d6,  3,  -didi,  -ditum  [d6],  209.  a.  n. 

de-fendo,  3,  -di,  -fensum,  178.  b,  n.  K 

de-f etiscor,  -i,  -fessus. 

de-fit,  defect.,  204.  c. 

dego,  3,  — ,  —  [ago]. 

delectat  (impers.),  208.  c. 

deleO,  2,  -evi,  -etum. 

de-libuO,  3,  -libui,  -libutum. 

de-ligO,  3,  -legi,  -Igctum  [legO]. 

demO,  3,  dempsi,  demptum. 

de-pello,  3,  -puli,  -pulsum. 

de-primO,  3,  -press!,  -pressum  [premO]. 

depsO,  3,  -sui,  -stum. 

de-scendO,  3,  -di,  -scensum  [scandO]. 

de-silio,  4,  -silui  (-silii),  [-suitum]  jsaliO]. 

de-sinO,  3,  -sii  (-sivi),  -situm  [sinOj. 

de-sipiO,  3,  — ,  —  [sapio]. 

de-sisto,  3,  -stid,  -stitum  [sistO]. 

de-spiciO,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum. 

de-spondeO,  2,  -di,  -spOnsum  [spondeO]. 

de-struO,  3,  -strum,  -structum. 

de-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  (-futurus)  [sum]. 

de-tendO,  3,  [-di],  -sum. 

de-tineO,  3,  -ui,  -tentum  [teneO]. 

de-vertor,  -i,  — . 

dicO,  3,  dixi,  dictum,  p.  87,  footnote  4 

(dixti,  181.  b.  N.2;  die,  182). 
dif-ferO,  -ferre,  distuK,  dilatum  [fwO]. 
dif-fiteor,  -eri,  —  [fateor]. 
di-gnOscO,  3,  -gnOvi,  —  [nOscO]. 
di-ligO,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum  [legO]. 
di-luO,  3,  -lui,  -latum  [luO]. 
di-micO,  1,  -avi,  -atum. 
di-nOscO,  see  di-gnOscO. 
dir-ibeO,  2,  — ,  -itum  [habeO]. 
dir-imO,  3,  -emi,  -emptum  [emO]. 


di-ripiO,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapijS]. 

di-ruO,  3,  -rui,  -rutum  [ruOJ. 

disco  [dig] ,  3y  didici,  — .  [So  compounds.] 

dis-crepO,  1,  -ui  or  -avi,  — . 

dis-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 

dis-icio,  3,  dis-ieci,  -iectum  [iacio]. 

dis-pando,  3,  — ,  -pansum  (-pessum)  [pan- 
do]. 

dis-sldeO,  2,  -sedi,  —  [sedeO]. 

di»4iliO,  4,  -ui,  — . 

dis-tendo,  3,  -di,  -turn. 

di-stinguO,  3,  -stwii,  -stinctum. 

di-sto,  1,  — ,  — . 

ditescO,  3,  — ,  — . 

di-vidO,  3,  -visi,  -visum. 

do  [da]  (give),  d&re,  dedi,  d&tum,  174 
176.  e,  202,  209.  a.  N.  (duim,  perduim, 
183.  2). 

-do  [dha]  (put),  3,  -didi,  -ditum  (only  in 
comp.,  se&ab-do,  credo,  vendo),  209.  a.  v. 

doceO,  2,  -ui,  doctum. 

doleO,  2,  -ui,  (-iturus). 

-dolescO,  3,  -dolui,  —  [con-]. 

domO,  1,  -ui,  -itum. 

-dormiscO,  3,  -dormivi,  —  [con-]. 

ducO,  3,  duzi,  ductum  (due,  18^. 

dulcescO,  3,  —,  — . 

durescO,  3,  durui,  — . 

64)ulliO,  4,  ebullii,  — . 

^0  (eat),  3,  edere  (esse),  §di,  esom,  201. 

e<lO  {put  forth),  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  K. 

ef-ferO,  -ferre,  extuli,  elatum. 

ef-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum  [^uiio]. 

egeO,  2,  -ui,  —. 

MciO,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum  [iaciO]. 

&-liciO,  3,  -ui,  -citum. 

5-li§0,  3,  -legi,  -lectum  [legO]. 

e-mioO,  1,  -micui,  -micatum. 

e-mineO,  2,  -ui,  —  [-mineO]. 

emO,  3,  emi,  ^ptum,  15. 11  [ad-,  dir-imO, 
co-emO]. 

e-neoO,  1,  -ui  (-&vi),  -nectnm  (-atum)  [necO] . 

ens,  see  sum. 

eO,  ire,  ii  (ivi),  Itum,  203  (itum  est,  203.  a; 
iri,  id. ;  itur,  impers.,  208.  d ;  ad-«0,  ad- 
eor,  in-eO,  203.  a;  anibio,  203.  d;  prOd- 
eO,  -ire,  -ii,  -Itum,  203.  e).    See  veneO. 

&>rigO,  3,  -rexi,  -rectum. 

escit,  escunt  (see  sum),  170.  b,  n. 

esuriO,  4,  — ,  esuriturus,  263.  4. 

e-vado,  3,  -vasi,  -vasum  (ev&sti,  181.  b.  N.*). 

e-vanescO,  3,  evanui,  — . 

g-venit  (impers.),  207,  208.  c. 

e-vilescO,  3,  -vilui,  — . 

ex-cello,  3,  -eel lui,  -celsum. 

ex-ciO  (-cieO),  4  (2),  -ivi  (-ii),  -ttum  (4tam). 

ex-cipiO,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capiOl. 

ex-dudo,  3,  -cluu,  -clusum  [claudO]. 

ex-colO,  3,  -ui,  -cultnm  [colOj. 

ex-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 
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ez-erceO,  2,  -cui,  -citum  [arceO]. 
ex-imO,  3,  -€mi,  -€mptum  [emOJ. 
ox-olesc5,  3,  -olevi,  -oletum. 
ox-pell5,  3,  -pull,  -pulsum. 
ex-perpiscor,  3,  -perrectus. 
ex-penor,  4,  -pertus. 
ex-pleO,  2,  -evi,  -etum.  ,      ,  .  ^ 

ex-pUo6, 1,  {uTifold),  -ui,  -itum ;  {explain), 

-avi,  -atom. 
ex-pl5d5,  3,  -81,  -sum  [plaudo]. 
ex-puDgO,  3,  -puim,  -punctum. 
ex-(8)ifib,  3,  -ui  (-ii),  —  [saliO]. 
ex-sistO,  3,  -still,  -stitum. 
ex-8tingu0,  3,  -stiim,  -stinctum. 
ex-sto,  1,  — ,  (-staturus). 
ex-tendO,  3,  -di,  -turn  (-sum). 
exu5,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 

facessO,  3,  facesavi  (facessi),  facesdtum, 

263.  2.  6. 
facto,  3,  feci,  factum,  204  (fac,  182;  faxO, 

-im,  183.  3;  o5n-fici5  and  other  comps. 

in  -ficiO,  204.  a;  bene-faciS  etc.,  204.  b; 

con-sue-faciO,  cale-faciO,  cale-fact6, 266. 

a), 
-facts,  1  (in  compounds),  266.  a. 
£all5,  3,fefelH,falsum,  177.  c,  178.  6.  n.*. 
farciO,  4,  fara,  fartum  [re-ferciO]. 
fateor,  -eri,  fassus  [c5n-fiteor]. 
fatisc5,  3,  — ,  —. 
fayed,  2,  favi,  fautum. 
-fendo,  3,  -fendi,  -fensum,  see  defendO. 
ieriO,  4,  —,  — . 
terO,  ferre,  tuK,  latum,  176.  d,  N.i,  200 

(fer,  182)  faf-,  au-,  c6n-,  dif-,  ef-,  in-, 

of-,  re-,  suf-ferO]. 
ferved,  2,  fervi  (ferbui),  —;  also,  fervO,  3. 
fervesc6,  3,  -fern  (-ferbui),  — . 
fid5,  fidere,  fisus,  192  [c6n-fid5]. 
figO,  3,  fixi,  fixum. 
findO  [fid],  3,  fi(H,  flssum,  176.  c.  2, 

177.  c.  N. 
fingO  [fig],  3,  fimd,  Actum,  177.  b,  N. 
fiO,  fieri,  factus,  204  (see  faciO)  (fit,  im- 

pers.,  208.  c;  o6nfit,  defit,  infit,  emeri, 

mterfieri,  interfiat,  superfit,  204.  c). 
flectO,  3,  flea,  flexum. 
fleO,  2,  -€vi,  -etum,  176.  e  (flestis,  181.  a). 
-fligO,  only  in  comp.,  see  af-fligO. 
flOreO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
flOresoO,  3,  flOrui,  — .  ^ 
flu5,  3,  flua,  fluxum,  ^1.  Ko 
fodiO,  3,  fOdi,  fossum. 
[for],  ISri,  fatus,  179.  a,  206.  c  (af-fari,  piO- 

fatus,  prae-,  inter-filtur,  etc.,  206.  c). 
fore,  forem,  etc.,  see  sum. 
foveO,  2,  f6vi,  ffttum. 
frangO  [frag),  3,  fre^,  fractum,  176.  b.  1 

[per-fringOj. 
fremO,  3,  fremui,  — . 
trendO,  3,  — ,  fresum  (fressum). 


fric5, 1,  -idt  frictum  (fric&tum). 

frigeo,  2,  — ,  — . 

frigescO,  3,  -frixi,  —  [per-,  re-J. 

frigO,  3,  frixi,  frictum. 

frondeO,  2,  — ,  — . 

fruor,  -i,  fructus. 

fuam,  -as,  etc.  (see  sum),  170.  b.  N. 

fugio,  3,  fum,  (fugiturus). 

fulciO,  4,  fulsi,  fultum. 

fulgeO,  2,  -si,  — . 

f  ulg6,  3,  — ,  — . 

fulgurat  (impers.),  208.  a, 

fundo  [fud],  3,  fudi,  fusum,  176.  b,  1. 

fungor,  -i,  functus. 

f  urC,  3,  — ,  — . 

fuvimus,  fuvisset  (see  sum),  170.  6.  n. 

gannio,  4,  — ,  — . 

gaudeO,  gaudere,  gavisus,  192. 

-gemiscO,  3,  -gemui,  — , 

gemO,  3,  gemui,  — . 

gerO,  3,  gessi,  gestum. 

gestiO,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  262.  a. 

gignO  [obn],  3,  genui,  genitum,  176.  c.  1. 

gUscO,  3,  — ,  — . 

glubd,  3,  — ,  — . 

gradior,  -i,  gressus  [ag-gredior]. 

grandinat  (impers.),  208.  a. 

-gruO,  3,  see  con-,  in-gru6. 

habeO,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [in-hibeO;   debeO; 

diivibeO]. 
haereO,  2,  baesi,  haesum. 
haerescd,  3,  — ,  — . 

hauriO,  4,  hausi,  haustum  (hausflrus). 
haye,  see  ave. 
bebed,  2,  — ,  — . 
bebescO,  3,  — ,  — . 
hinniO,  4,  — ,  — . 
hirriO,  4,  — ,  — . 
hiscO,  3,  — ,  —  [de-bisc6]. 
horred,  2,  borrui,  — . 
horrescO,  3,  -borrui,  — . 

IcO,  3,  ici,  ictum. 
Ign6so5,  3,  -nOvi,  -nOtum  [n6sc6]. 
iJ-liciO,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum  [-liciO]. 
il-lid6,  3,  -Hsi,  -lisum  [laedO]. 
imbuO,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 
im-mineO,  2,  — ,  —  [-mineOl. 
Sm-pell6,  3,  -pnli,  -pulsum  [pellO]. 
im-petrO,  1,  reg.  (-assere,  183.  6). 
im-pingO,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pangO]. 
im-pleO,  2,  -€vi,  -etum. 
im-plio5, 1,  -avi  (-ui),  -atum  (-itum). 
In-cendO,  3,  -di,  -sum. 
in-cess5,  3,  incessivi,  — . 
in-cidd,  3,  -cMi,  (-casums)  [cadO]. 
in-dd5,  3,  -ddi,  -dsum  [caedo]. 
in-cipid,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capio]. 
in-cludO,  3,  -si,  -sum  [cl^udOJ. 
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In-colO,  3,  -colul,  —  [coto]. 

in-crep6, 1,  -ui  (-avi),  -itum. 

in-currO,  3,  -cum  (-cucurri),  -cursom. 

in-cutio,  3,  -cussi,  -cussum. 

ind-igeO,  2,  -ui,  —  [egeO]. 

ind-ipiscor,  3,  -eptus  [apiscor], 

in-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 

iudulgeO,  2,  indulsi,  indultum. 

induO,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 

ineptiO,  4,  — ,  — . 

in-ferO,  -ferre,  -tuli,  illatum. 

in-fit,  see  fi5. 

in-gredior,  3,  -gressus  [gradior]. 

in-gruO,  3,  -ui,  —  [-gru5J. 

in-hibeO,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [babeO]. 

in-olescO,  3,  -olevi,  — . 

inquam,  defect.,  206.  6. 

in-quir6,  3,  -quisivi,  -quisitum  [quaerO]. 

in-side5,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sededj. 

in-8id5,  3,  -sedi,  -sessum. 

in-silio,  3,  -ui,  [-sultumj  [saliO]. 

in-sistd,  3,  -stiti,  — . 

in-spici6,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum. 

in-stituO,  3,  -ui,  -utum  [statu5]. 

in-stO,  1,  -stiti,  (-staturus). 

intel-legO,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum. 

inter-do,  -d&re,  -dedi,  -datum,  209.  a,  v. 

inter-est,  -esse,  -fuit  (impers.),  208.  6. 

inter-fatur,  see  for. 

inter-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum  [faciO]. 

inter-sto,  1,  -steti,  — ,  209.  a.  n. 

in-tueor,  -eri,  -tuitus  [tueor]. 

irascor,  -i,  iratus. 

ir-ru6,  3,  -rui,  —  [ru6]. 

iaceO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

iacio,  3,  ieci,  iactum  [ab-icid,  etc.;  dis- 

icio,  porr-ici5]. 
iubeO,  2,  ius^,  lussum  (iuss5, 183.  3). 
iudicO,  1,  reg.  (-assit,  183.  6). 
iungO,  3,  iunxi,  iunctum. 
iuvenescO,  3,  — ,  — . 
iuvd  (ad-),  1,  iuvi,  iutmn  (-ftturus). 

labascO,  3,  — ,  — . 

labor,  -i,  ikpsus. 

lacessd,  3,  lacessivi,  lacessitum,  263.  h. 

laedo,  3,  laesi,  laesum  [il-lido]. 

Iamb5,  3,  — ,  — . 

langueO,  2,  langui,  — . 

languesoO,  3,  langui,  — . 

lated,  2,  -ui,  — .     ^ 

latesc^,  3,  -litui,  —  [de-litesc6]. 

Iav5,  3,  lavi,  lautum  (lotum)  (also  reg.  of 

1st  con  j.). 
lego,  3,  legi,  lectum  [for  compounds  see 

211.  e,  footnote,  also  de-ligO,  di-ligO, 

intel-legd,  neglegO]. 
Iev6, 1,  reg.  (-assO,  183.  6). 
libet  (lubet),  -ere,  -uit,  208.  c  (libitum  est ; 

libens). 


liceO,  2,  licui,  — . 

licet,  -ere,  licuit,  (4t&nim),  207,  208.  c 

(licitum  est,  llcens). 
-liciC^  3  [for  lacid,  only  in  comp. ;  see  al- 

lici6,  e-lici6,  pel-liciOl. 
Iin5  [liJ,  3,  levi  (livi),  litum. 
linquO  [Lie],  3,  -liqui,  -lictum. 
liqueO,  2,  liqui  (licui),  — . 
liquescd,  3,  -licui,  — . 
liquor,  -i,  — . 
liveO,  2,  — ,  — . 
loquor,  -i,  locutus,  261.  v, 
luce5,  2,  luxi,  — . 
lucescO  (-Cisco),  3,  -lujd,  —  [11-]. 
ludO,  3,  lusi,  lusum. 
lugeO,  2,  luxi,  — . 
Iu5,  3,  lui,  -latum  [de-lu6,  soIyO]. 

madeO,  2,  madui,  — . 

madescO,  3,  madui,  — . 

maereO,  2,  — ,  — . 

malo,  malle,  malui,  — ,  199  (m&volO,  ma- 

yelim,  mavellem,  id.  N.). 
mandO,  3,  mandi,  mansum. 
maneO,  2,  mansi,  mansum  [per-maneO]. 
mansuescO,  see  -suesoO. 
marcescO,  3,  -marcui,  —  [e-]. 
maturescO,  3,  maturui,  — . 
medeor,  -eri,  — . 
memini,  defect.,  205. 
mered  or  mereor,  merere  or  -eri,  meritos. 

190.  g. 
mergO,  3,  mersi,  mersnm. 
metior,  -iri,  mensus. 
metd,  3,  messui,  -messum. 
metu5,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 
micO,  1,  micui,  — . 

-mined,  2,  -ui,  —  [€-,  im-,  pr5-mine0]. 
-miniscor,  -i,  -mentus  [com-,  re-]. 
minuO,  3,  -ui,  -utum. 
miror,  mirari,  miratus. 
misceO,  2,  -cui,  mixtum  (mistum). 
misereor,  -eri,  miseritus  (misertus),  208. 

&.N. 

miseret,  impers.,  208.  5. 

mitescO,  3,  — ,  — . 

mittO,  3,  misi,  missum,  176.  d.  K.^. 

mOlior,  -iri,  -itus. 

molO,  3,  molui,  molitum. 

moneO,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  185. 

mordeO,  2,  momordi,  morsum. 

morior,  -i  (-iri),  mortuus  (morituros). 

moved,  2,  mOvi,  mOtum  (commOrat,  181.a). 

mulceO,  2,  mulsi,  mulsum. 

mulgeO,  2,  -si,  mulsum. 

muttiO,  4,  -ivi,  — . 

nanciscor,  -i,  nactos  (nanctos). 
nascor,  -i,  natus. 

necO,  1,  -avi  (-ui),  -atom,  209,  footnote  8 
[e-nec6]. 
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nect5  [nbc],  3,  ne»  (nexui),  nexum. 

neglegO,  3,  neglexi,  -lectum,  211.  e,  foot- 
note 2. 

ne5,  2,  nevi,  — . 

nequeO,  defect.,  206.  d, 

nigrescO,  3,  ni^rai,  — . 

ningit,  3,  ninzit  (impers.),  208.  a. 

niteO,  2,  — ,  — . 

nitescO,  3,  nitui,  — . 

nitor,  -1,  nlsns  (nixus). 

-nlveO,  2,  -nivi  (-nixi),  — . 

no,  1,  navi,  — 1 179.  a. 

noceO,  2,  nocui,  — . 

nolo,  nolle,  nOliii,  — ,  199  (neTis,  nevolt, 
id.  N.). 

nOscO  [oNol,  3,  nOvi,  nOtum  [ag-,  cOg-,  di(g)-, 
ig-nOscO], 205. 6.  N.  2  (nOSse,  181.  a). 

nOtescO,  3,  -ui,  — . 

nubO,  3,  nupsi,  nuptum. 

-nuO,  3,  -nui,  —  [ab-,  ad-nuO]. 

ob-dO,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 

ob-liviscor,  -i,  oblitus. 

^b-mutescO,  3,  -mutui,  — . 

ob-sideO,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sideO]. 

ob-sido,  3,  — ,  — . 

ob-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  -stitum. 

ob-solescO,  3,  -evi,  -etum. 

ob-stO,  1,  -stiti,  (-staturus). 

ob-tineO,  2,  -ui,  -tentum  [teneO]. 

ob-tingit  (impers.),  208.  c. 

ob-tundO,  3,  -tudi,  -tusum  (-tilnsum). 

ob-venit  (impers.),  208.  c. 

oc-callescO,  3,  -callui,  — . 

oo-cidO,  3,  -cidi,  -  casum  [cadol. 

oc-cldo,  3,  -cidi,  -<nsam  [caedOJ. 

oc-cinO,  3,  -cinui,  —  [canO]. 

oc-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum. 

occulO,  3,  occului,  occultum. 

oo-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucum),  -cursam. 

Odi,  Odisse,  Osurus  (jierOsus),  205. 

of-ferO,  -ferre,  obtuli,  oblatum. 

-oleO  (grow)  [see  ab-,  ad-]. 

oleO  {smell),  2,  olui,  — . 

operio,  4,  operui,  opertam. 

oportet,  -ere,  -uit  (impers.),  208.  c. 

op-pangO,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pangO], 

opperior,  -iri,  oppertus. 

op^rimO,  3,  -press!,  -pressum  [premO]. 

Ordior,  -iri,  Orsos. 

orior    (3d),    -iri,    ortus    (oriturus)     (so 

comps.),  174, 191. 
os-tendO,  3,  -tend!,  -tentnm. 
ovare,  ovatus,  defect.,  206./. 

pac!scor,  -i,  pactns. 

paenitet    (impers.),    -ere,    -uit,    208.    b 

(-turus,  -tendus,  id.  N.). 
palleO,  2,  pallui,  — . 
pallescO,  3,  pallui,  — . 
pando,  3,  pandi,  pansum  (i>a8sum)  [dis-]. 


pangO  [pag],  3,  pepin  (-pSgi),  pfictum 

[im-pmgO;  op-pangOJ. 
parcO,  3,  peperci  (pars^,  (parsurus). 
pareO,  2,  -ui,  paritum  (late). 
pariO,    3,    peper!,    partum    (pariturus) 

[com-,  re-periO]. 
partior,  -ir!,  -!tus,  190. 
parturiO,  4,  — ,  — . 
pascO,  3,  pavi,  pastum. 
pateO,  2,  patu!,  — . 
patior,  -!,  passus  [per-petior]-. 
paveO,  2,  pavi,  — . 
pavescO,  3,  -pav!,  —  [©x-]. 
pecto,  3,  pexi,  pexum. 
pel-liciO,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum  [-liciO]. 
pellO,  3,  pepuli,  pulsum,  176.  d.  N. «,  17a 

6.  N.  *  [ai)-pellO,  com-pello,  etc.]. 
pendeO,  2,  pependi,  -pensum. 
pendO,  3,  pepend!,  pensum. 
per-agO,  3,  -eg!,  -actum. 
per-cellO,  3,  -culi,  -culsum. 
per-ciO,  see  cio ;  p.p.  -cttus. 
per-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cufsum. 
per-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n. 
per-ficiO,  3,  -feci,  -fectum  [facioj. 
per-fringO,  3,  -fregi,  -fractum  [frangO]. 
pergO,  3,  perrexi,  perrectum. 
I)er-legO,  3,  -leg!,  -lectum  [legO]. 
per-Osus,  see  Odi. 
per-petior,  -i,  -pessus. 
per-quirO,  3,  -quisivi,  -quisitum  [quaerO]. 
per-spiciO,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum. 
per-sto,  1,  -stiti,  — . 
per-tineO,  2,  -ui,  —  [teneO]. 
per-tundo,  3,  -tudi,  -tusum. 
pessum-do,  like  do,  209.  a.  N.,  428.  i. 
petessO  (petissO),  3,  — ,  — ,  263.  2.  &. 
peto,  3,  petivi  (-i!),' petit um,  177./. 
piget  (impers.),  -ere,  piguit,  208.  b  (pigt 

turn  est,  id.  n.). 
pingO  [Pia],  3,  pinxi,  pictum. 
pinsO,  3,  -si,  pins-  (pinstum,  pistum). 
pisO,  3,  pisivi  (-ii),  pistum  (see  pinsO). 
placeO,   2,  -ui,  -itum   (placet,  impers., 

208.  c). 
plangO,  3,  planxi,  plSnctum. 
plaudo,  3,  plans!,  plausum  [ex-plOdO,  etc. ; 

ai)-plauaO]. 
plectO,  3,  plexi,  plexum,  174, 176.  6. 1. 
-plector,  *i,  -plexus. 
-pleO,  2,  -plevi,  -pletum  (only  in  comps., 

ascom-pleO). 
plicO,  1,  -plicui  (-plica vi),  -plicitum  (-pli- 

catum). 
pluit,  3,  pluit  (pliivit),  174, 208.  a  (pluunt, 

id.N.). 
polleO,  2,  — ,  — . 
polluO,  3,  -ui,  -utum  [luO]. 
pOnO,  3,  posui,  positum. 
porr-icio,  3,  — ,  -rectum  JiaciO]. 
por-rigO  (porgO),  3,  -rexi,  -rectum. 
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pOscO,  3,  popOsd,  —  (so  oomps.). 
possideo,  2,  -sedi,  -fiessum  [sedeO]. 
possidOy  3,  -sedi,  -sessum. 
possum,  posse,  potui,  — ,  198.  b  (potis  sum, 

pote  sum,  possiem,  poterint,  potisit, 

potestur,  possitur,  id.,  footnote), 
potior,  -iri,  potitus. 
p6t0, 1,  -avi,  -atum  (pOtnm). 
praebeO,  2,  -ui,  -itum  [habe5]. 
prae-cellO,  3,  — ,  —  [-cellO]. 
prae-cinO,  3,  -cinui,  —  [canO]. 
prae-currO,  3,  -cum  (-cucuni),  -cursnm. 
prae-fatur,  206.  c 
prae-legO,  3,  -l§gi,  -lectum  [legO]. 
prae-sagiO,  4,  -ivl,  — . 
prae-sens,  170.  b  (see  sum). 
prae-sideO,  2,  -sedi,  —  [seded]. 
prae-sto,  1,  -stiti,  -stitum  (-statum)  (prae- 

stat,  impers.,  208.  c). 
prae-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  (-f uterus), 
pranded,  2,  prandi,  pransum. 
prehendd   (prendo),  3,   -dl,    prehensum 

(prensum). 
premd,  3,  press!,  pressum  [re-prim6]. 
prendO,  see  prehendd. 
prO-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 
prOd-eO,  4,  -ii,  -itum,  203.  e. 
pr5d-ig5,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [agO]. 
pr6-d5,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 
prC-fatus,  206.  c. 
pr(V-fici6,  3,  -feci,  -fectum. 
pro-ficiscor,  -i,  profectus. 
prO-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus. 
pr5-mined,  -ere,  -ui,  — . 
pr6m0,  3,  -mpsi,  -mptum,  16.  3, 
pr5-8ili5,  3,  -ui  (-ivi),  —  [sali5]. 
prd-sum,  prOdesse,  prOfui  (-futums),  198. 

a. 
pr5-tend5,  3,  -di,  -tentns  (-sus). 
psallO,  3,  -i,  — . 
pubescO,  3,  pubui,  — . 
pudet  (impers.),  pudere,  puduit  or  pndi- 

tum  est,  208.  b  (pudendus,  id.  n.). 
pnerascO,  3,  — ,  — . 

pungO  [pug],  3,  pupugi,  pQnctum  [com-], 
putescd;  3,  putui,  — . 

quaerO,  3,  quaesivi,  quaesitnm  [re-quirO] 

(cf.  quaesd). 
quaesO,  3,  defect.,  206.  e  (cf.  quaerO). 
quassO,  1,  reg.,  263.  2. 
quatio,  3,  -cussi,  quassum  [con-cntid]. 
queO,  <^uire,  quivi,  quitus,  206.  d  (quitur, 

etc.,  id.  N.) ;  cf .  nequeO. 
queror,  -i,  questus. 
quiescO,  3,  quievi,  quiitum. 

rabO  (rabio),  3,  — ,  — . 
r&do,  3,  rasi,  rasum. 

rapiO,  3,  rapui,  raptum  (ergpsemus,  181.  b, 
N.2[ab-ripi5etc.]. 


re-ddo,  3,  reccYdi,  (rec&sfims)  [cadO]. 
re-cldo,  3,  -isldi,  -cisum  [caedo]. 
r&-cipiO,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum  [capio]  (recep8(S^ 

183.  3). 
re-cludd,  3,  -en,  -sum. 
red-do,  3,  reddidi,  redditum,  209.  a.  h. 
red-igO,  3,  -^gi,  -actum  [ag5]. 
red-imO,  3,  -«mi,  -emptum. 
re-feUO,  3^-felli,  —  [fallo]. 
re-fercio,  4,  -fersi,  -fertum  [farciO]. 
re-ferO,  -ferre,  rettuli,  relatum  [ferO]. 
re-fert,  -ferre,  -tulit  (impers.),  M8.  c 
re-ficio,  3,  -fe<a,  -fectum. 
reg(%  3,  ren,  rectum  [ar-rigO  etc. ;  pergO> 

surgO]. 
re-linquO,  3,  -liqui,  -lictum  [linqiiO]. 
re-miuiscor,  -ij  — . 
renideO,  2,  — ,  -^. 
reor,  reri,  ratus. 

re-pello,  3,  reppuli  (repuli),  repulsom. 
reperio,  4,  repperl,  repertum. 
rep6,  3,  repsi,  — . 

re-prim6,  3,  -press!,  -pressum  [premO]. 
re-qu!r5,  3,  -sivi,  -s!tum  [quaerO]. 
re-sideO,  2,  -sedl,  — .' 


re-silip,  4,  -ui  (-ii),  — . 
3,  -isipivi,  —  ( 

.    ^ iO]. 

re-spondeb,  2,  -di,  -spOnsum  [spondeO]. 


re-sip!scO,  3,  -8ip!vi,  —  [sapiO]. 
re-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  — . 
re-spergO,  3,  -si,  -sum  [si>arg5], 


re-stat  (impers.),  208.  c. 
re-sto,  1,  -stiti,  — ,  209.  a.  N. 
re-tendo,  3,  -di,  -tum  (-sum). 
re-tineO,  2,  -tinui,  -teptum  [teneO]. 
re-tundo,  3,  rettudi,  retunsum  (-tusnm). 
re-vertor,  -i,  reversus,  191  (reverti,  -enun, 

id.  N.). 
lideO,  2,  risi,  -risum. 
rigeO,  2,  rigui,  — . 
rigescO,  3,  rigui,  — . 
ringor,  3,  rictus. 
rOdO,  3,  rOsi,  r5sum. 
rubeO,  2,  — ,  — . 
rubescO,  3,  rubui,  — . 
rudo,  3,  rudivi,  — . 
rumpO  [rup],  3,  rupi,  ruptum. 
ruO,  3,  rui,  rutum  (ruiturus),  176.  e  [di-| 

cor-J. 

saepio,  4,  saeps!,  saeptum. 

sagiO,  4,  see  prae-sagiO. 

sauO,  4,  salui  (sali!),  [saltum]  [de-siliO]. 

salye,  salyere,  206.  g. 

sanciO  [sac],  4,  saim,  sanctum,  177.  b.  K. 

sanescO,  3,  -sanui,  —  [con-]. 

sapiO,  3,  sapii,  — . 

sarcio,  4,  sarsi,  sartum. 

satis-do,  -d&re,  -dedi,  -d&tum,  209.  a.  k. 

scabo,  3,  scabi,  — . 

scalpa,  3,  scalpsi,  scalptum. 

scandd)3,-scendi,-scensum  [arscend(y,etc.]. 
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BcateO  (scatO),  -Sre  or  -Sre,  — ,  — . 

BcaturiO,  4,  — ,  — . 

Bcin*  (=8ci8ne),  13.  n.  (see  scio). 

ficindo  [scid],  3,  scidi,  scissmn,  177.  c.  N. 

sciO,  4,  -ivi,  scitum  (scin',  13.  n.). 

sclscO,  3y  sclvi,  scitom. 

acnbOf  3,  sciii>»,  scriptum,  178.  b,N,K 

ficulpO,  3,  scolpsi,  scidptiiin. 

6e-cem5,  3,  -crevi,  -ere torn. 

seoO,  1,  -m,  sectum  (also  secatums). 

sede5,  2,  sedi,  sessmn   [ad-,  pos-side5, 

etc.;  super-sedeO]. 
se-ligO,  3,  -legiy  -lectom  [legO]. 
senescO,  3,  -senui,  — . 
sentio,  4,  sens!,  sensum. 
sepeliO,  4,  sepelivi,  sepultum. 
sequor,  -i,  secutus,  190. 
serO  (entwine)  t  3,  serui,  sertum. 
serO  (sow),  3,  sevi,  satum. 
serpO,  3,  serpsi,  — . 
sido,  3,  sidi  (-sedi),  -sessmn. 
sileO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
singaltiO,  4,  -ivi,  — . 

sinO,  3,  sivi,  situm  (siris,  etc.,  181.  b,  N.i). 
sista  [sta],  3,  stiti,  statum. 
sitiO,  4,  -ivi,  — . 
sOdes  (=si  audes),  13.  n. 
soleO,  solera,  solitus,  192. 
solvO,  3,  solvi,  solutum,  177.  e,  261.  n. 
sonO,  1,  -ui,  -itum  (-aturus). 
8orbe5,  2,  sorbui  (rarely  sorpsi),  — . 
spargO,  3,  sparsi,  sparsum  [ad-spergO]. 
spemO,  3,  sprevi,  spretum,  177.  a.  n. 
-spiciO,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum. 
Sj^endeO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
spoudeO,  2,  spopondi,  spOnsum  [re-]. 
spuO,  3,  -spui,  — . 
squaleO,  2,  — ,  — . 

statuO,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  176.  d  [con-stitu5]. 
stemO,  3,  stravi,  stratum,  177.  a.  n. 
stemu5,  3,  stemui,  — . 
stertO,  3,  -stertui,  — . 
-stinguO,  3,  -stins,  -slinctum  (in  comp., 

as  ex-), 
sto,  stare,  stela,  -statum  (-stit-),  209.  a, 

and  N. 
strep(),  3,  strepul,  — . 
stride^,  2,  stridi,  — . 
strido,  3,  stridi,  — . 
stringO,  3,  strinxi,  strictum. 
struO,  3,  struxi,  structum. 
stude5,  2,  -ui,  — . 
stupeO,  2,  stupui,  — . 
stu];)escO,  3,  -stupui,  — . 
suade5,  2,  suasi,  suasum. 
sub-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  n. 
sub-i^O,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [agO]. 
suc-cido,  3,  -cidi,  —  [cad^. 
suc-cido,  3,  -cidi,  -cisum  [caedO]. 
suc-currO,  3,  -curri,  -cursum. 
suescO,  3,  suevi,  suetum. 


suf-ferO,  sufPerre,  sustuli,  sublatum. 

suf-ficid,  3,  -feci,  -fectus  [facio]. 

suf-fodio,  3,  -f Odi,  -f ossum. 

sug-gerO,  3,  -gessi,  -gestum. 

sugo,  3,  su»,  suetum. 

sultis  (=  si  vultis),  13.  n. 

sum,  esse,  fui,  (futurus),  170;  fui  (forem, 

fore,  170.  a;  fsOns,  -sens,  ens,  id.  6; 

fuvimus,  fuvisset,  stem,  fuam,  fuas, 

escit,  escunt,  id.  b,  n.;  homOst,  etc., 

13.  N.). 
sumO,  3,  sumpsi,  sumptum,  15. 11. 
suO,  3,  sui,  sutum. 

super-dd,  -dftre,  -dedi,  -d&tum,  209.  a.  N. 
super-fit,  defect.,  204.  c. 
super-flu5,  3,  — ,  —  [flu6]. 
super-stO,  1,  -steti,  — . 
super-sum,  see  sum  (superest,  impers., 

surdescO,  3,  surdui,  — . 

surgO  (sur-rigo),  3,  surrexi,  surrectum. 

sur-ripiO,  3,  -ui  (surpui),  -reptum  [rapiO]. 

tabeO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

tabescO,  3,  tabui,  — . 

taedet  (impers.),  -ere,  taeduit,  pertaesum 

est,  208.  b. 
tango  [tag],  3,  tetigi,  tactum,  176.  c.  2 

[con-tingOJ. 
tegO,  3,  texi,  tectum,  186. 
temnO,  3,  -tempsi,  -temptum,  176.  6.  1. 
tendo  [ten],  3,  tetendi,  tentum. 
teneO,  2,  tenui,  -tentum  [con-tineO,  etc.]. 
tepescO,  3,  tepui,  — . 
tergeO,  2,  tersi,  tersum. 
tergO,  3,  tersi,  tersum. 
terO,  3,  trivi,  tritum. 
texO,  3,  tezui,  textum. 
timeO,  2,  -ui,  — . 
-timescO,  3,  -timui,  •^. 
tingO  (tinguO) ,  3,  tinxi,  tinctum,178. 6.  N.*. 
tollO,  3,  sustuli,    sublatum,  211.  /.   N. 

[at-tollO]. 
tondeO,  2,  -totondi  (-tondi) ,  tOnsum,  177.  c. 
tonO,  1,  -ui,  -tonitum  (-tonatum). 
torpeO,  2,  — ,  — . 
torqueO,  2,  torsi,  tortum. 
torreO,  2,  torrui,  tostum. 
tra-dO,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  209.  a.  N. 
trahO,3,traxi,  tractum  (traxe,  181. 6.  N.2). 
trans-currO,  3,  -curri  (-cucurri),  -cursum. 
tremO,  3,  tremui,  — . 
tribuO,  3,  tribui,  tributum. 
trudO,  3,  trusi,  trusum. 
tueor,  -eri,  tuitus  (tutus,  adj.). 
tumeO,  2,  — ,  — . 
tumescO,  3,  -tumui,  —  [in-], 
tundo  [tud],  3,  tutudi,  tQnsnm  (-tiisum) 

[ob-tundoj. 
turgeO,  2,  tursi,  — . 
tussiO,  4.  — ,  — . 
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ulciscoF,  -i,  ultns. 
ung5  (-uO),  3,  uDzf,  QDctam. 
urged,  2,  ureT,  — . 

urO,  3,  ussi,  ustom  (so  comps.,  cf. 
comburo). 
t/^r  -1,  usus. 


also 


utor, 


vacat  (imper8.)»  208.  c. 

vadO,  3,  -vasi,  -vasum. 

vagi6,  4,  -ii,  — . 

valeo,  2,  -ui,  (-itums). 

vale  SCO,  3,  -ui,  — . 

vane  SCO,  3,  -vanui,  —  [e-]. 

vehO,  3,  vexi,  vectum. 

vellO  (voUo),  3,  velli  (-vulsi),  vnlsum.   * 

vendo,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  ^428.  i. 

veneo  (be  sold)^  4,  -ii,  -itum,  428.  i. 

venid  (come)^  4,  veni,  ventum,  19,  174. 

venum-do,  -d£lre,  -dedi,  -d&tujn,  209.  a.  N., 

428.  i. 
vereor,  -eri,  -itus,  190. 
verg6,  3,  — ,  — . 
verro  (vorro),  3,  -verri,  versum. 


verts  (vortd),  3,  verta,  versam,  178.  b.  h.  i 
(vertor,  mid.,  156.  a.  n.). 

vescor,  -i,  — . 

vesperascit  (impers.),  208.  a,  263. 1. 

veterascO,  3,  Vetera vi,  — . 

vet5, 1,  -ui,  -itum. 

video,  2,  vidi,  visum. 

videor  (seem),  -eri,  visuB  (videtor,  im- 
pers., ^OS.  c). 

vieO,  2,  [vievi],  -etom. 

vigeO,  2,  -ui,  — . 

vin'  (=vi8ne,  see  volO). 

vinciO,  4,  vimd,  vinctnm. 

vincO  [vie],  3,  vici,  victum. 

vireo,  2,  -ui,  — . 

visO  [vn>],  3,  visi,  — ,  263.  4.  N. 

viviscO,  3,  -vixi,  — ,  [re-]. 

vivO,  3,  vixi,  victum  (vixet,  181. 6.  H.*). 

volO,  velle,  volui,  199  (sultis,  13.  n., 
199.  N.;  vin*,  13.  N.). 

volvO,  3,  volvi,  volutum. 

vomO,  3,  vomui,  — . 

voveO,  2,  vOvi,  vOtum. 
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Note. — The  numerical  references  are  to  sections,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  the 
page  (p.)  is  referred  to.  The  letters  and  some  numerals  refer  to  subsections.  The 
letter  n.  signifies  Note;  ftn.,  footnote.  Abl.ss ablative;  ace.  =  accusative;  adj.= 
adjective;  adv. = adverb  or  adverbial;  apod.  =  apodosis ;  app.=appo8itive  or  appo- 
sition ;  cf .  =  compare ;  comp.  =compound  or  composition ;  compar.  =comparative  or 
comparison ;  conj.=conjugation  or  conjunction ;  constr.=construction ;  dat.=dative ; 
-gen.  =  genitive ;  gend.  =  gender ;  imv.  =  imperative ;  ind.  disc.  =  indirect  discourse ; 
loc.=  locative;  nom.  =  nominative ;  prep. = preposition;  subj.= subject;  subjv.= 
subjunctive ;  vb.  =s  verb ;  w. = with.    (Other  abbreviations  present  no  difficulty.) 


A,  quantity  of  final,  604.  d, 

ft,  ace.  of  Greek  nouns  in,  81.  2;  as  nom. 
ending,  decl.  Ill,  gend.,  84-87. 

ft,  in  decl.  I,  37;  stem-vowel  of  conj.  I, 
171,  174,  179.  a,  259;  in  subjunctive, 
179:  preps,  in  -a,  adv.  use  of,  433.  4. 

ft-,  primary  suffix,  234. 1.  1. 

ft  (ab,  abs),  use,  220.  &,  221. 1, 429.  b ;  com- 
pounded with  vbs.,  267.  a;  w.  abl.  of 
agent,  405 ;  w.  place  from  which,  426. 1 ; 
w.  names  of  towns,  428.  a ;  expressing 
position,  429.  b ;  as  adv.  expressing  dis- 
tance, w.  abl.  of  degree  of  difi:erence, 
433.  3;  in  comps.,  w.  dat.,  381;  in 
comps.,  w.  abl.,  402;  w.  abl.  of  ger- 
und, 607. 

ft  parte,  398,  429.  6. 

ab  and  aa  in  anferS,  200.  a.  N. 

Abbreviations  of  prsenomens,  108.  c. 

Ability,  verbs  of,  constr.,  466;  in  apod., 
617.  c. 

Ablative,  defined,  35.  e ;  in  -^bus;  43. 
c:  in  -4,  43.  N.i,  49.  e,  80.  ftn.,  92./; 
of  i-stems,  decl.  Ill,  74.  e;  rules  of 
form,  76 ;  nouns  having  abl.  in  -i,  76.  a, 
b ;  of  decl.  IV,  in  -ubus,  92.  c ;  abl.  used 
as  supine,  94.  & ;  of  adjs.,  decl.  Ill,  121. 
a.  1-4 ;  preps,  followed  by,  220.  b ;  ad- 
verbial forms  of,  214.  e,  cf .  215.  4. 

Ablative,  Syntax^  398-420;  classifica- 
tion and  meaning,  398, 399.  Separation, 
400;  w.vbs.  of  freedom,  401;  w.  comps., 
402;  w.  adjs.  of  freedom  etc.,  402.  a. 
Source  and  material,  403 ;  w.  partici- 
ples, id.  a;  w.  cSnstare  etc.,  id.  6;  w. 
facere,  id.  c;  w.  nouns,  id.  d.  Cause, 
404;  causa,  gratia,  id.  c.  Agent,  405; 
means  for  agent,  405. 6.  n.  i.  Compari- 
son, 406;  opinione,  spS,  etc.,  id.  a;  w. 


alius,  407.  d;  w.  advs.,  id.  e.  Means, 
409;  w.  d6n5  etc.,  364;  w.  iitor,  fruor, 
etc.,  410;  w.  opus  and  usus,  411.  Man- 
ner, 412.  Accompaniment,  413.  Degree 
of  difference,  414;  qu6  .  .  .  e6,  414. 
a.  Quality,  415;  price,  416;  charge  or 
penalty,  353. 1.  Specification,  418;  w. 
dignus  etc.,  id.  b,  Abl.  Absolute,  419; 
adverbial  use,  id.  c;  replacing  subord. 
clauses,  420 ;  supplying  place  of  perf . 
act.  part.,  493.  2.  Place,  422,  426.  3;  w. 
vbs.  and  fr§tus,  431  and  a.  Abl.  of 
time,  423 ;  of  time  w.  quam,  434.  n.  ;  of 
place  from  which,  426.  1;  names  of 
towns,  domus,  rus,  427. 1 ;  ex  urbe  Rdma, 
428.  6.  Locative  abl.,  426.  3 ;  way  by 
which,  429.  a ;  w.  transitive  compounds, 
395.  N.i;  time  within  which,  424.  c; 
duration  of  time,  id.  b,  Abl.  w.  preps., 
220. 6, 221 ,  430, 436 ;  w.  ex  for  part,  gen., 
346.  c;  w.  pr5  {in  defence  of)^  379.  n.  ; 
w.  palam  etc.,  432.  c;  abl.  of  gerund, 
60r ;  equiv.  to  pres.  part.,  id.  ftn. 

Ablaut,  17;  in  decl.  II,  45.  c. 

Abounding,  words  of,  w.  abl.,  409.  a;  w. 
gen.,  356. 

Absence,  vbs.  of,  w.  abl.,  401. 

Absolute  case,  see  Abl.  Absolute. 

Absolute  use  of  vb.,  273.  2.  N.  2,  387.  n. 

absque  ml  etc.,  in  PI.  and  Ter.,  517./. 

Abstract  nouns,  gend.,  32;  in  plur.,  100. 
c;  endings,  238;  w.  neut.  adj.,  287.4.  a, 
289 ;  abstract  quality  denoted  by  neut. 
adj.,  289.  a. 

absum,  constr.,  373.  6. 

-4lbu8,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  decl.  I,  43.  e. 

ac,  see  atque. 

ac  si,  w.  subjv.,  524. 

Acatalectic  verse,  612.  a. 
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ACcMit  at,  669.  2. 

Accent,  rulQs  of,  12 ;  efifect  in  modifying 
vowels,  p.  27.  ftn.  1 ;  in  decl.  II,  49.  b ; 
in  comps.  of  facio,  204.  6 ;  musicJEd,  611. 

acceptum,  496.  n.  *. 

accidit,  synopsis,  207 ;  constr.,  669.  2. 

accingd,  constr.,  364. 

accommodltus,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc., 
605.  a. 

Accomi)animent,  abl.  of,  413. 

Accomplisliment,  vbs.  of,  w.  subjv.,  66^ 

AccusATiVB,  defined,  35.  d;  in  -m  and 
-«,  38.  c;  in  -im,  decl.  Ill,  75.  a,  &;  in 
-18  (plur.),  77;  in  -a,  81.  2;  ace.  of 
decl.  rV,  used  as  supine,  94.  6 ;  neut. 
ace.  used  as  adv.,  214.  d,  cf .  215. 1 ;  fern, 
used  as  adv.,  id.  2. 

Accusative,  Syntax^  386-397  (see  338) ; 
w.  vbs.  of  remembering,  360  and  a,  c, 
d ;  and  gen.  w.  vbs.  of  reminding,  351 ; 
w.  impersonals,  354. 6,  388.  c,  456. 2 ;  w. 
ad  with  interest  and  rSfert,  355.  6 ;  w. 
dat.,  362 ;  w.  compounds  of  ad,  ante, 
Ob,  370.  6 ;  vbs.  varying  between  ace. 
of  end  of  motion  and  dat.,  363 ;  w.  ad 
for  dat.,  386.  a ;  after  propioretc.,  432.  a ; 
direct  object,  274,  387;  w.  iuvo  etc., 
367.  a;  ace.  or  dat.  w.  vbs.,  367.  6,  c; 
ace.  w.  vbs.  ot  feeling  and  taster  388.  a, 
390.  a ;  w.  comps.  of  circiun  and  trans, 
388.  b ;  cognate  ace..  390 ;  adverbial  use 
of,  390.  c,  d  and  n.^,  397.  a;  two  accu- 
satives, 391 ;  pred.  ace.,  392-3 ;  second- 
ary object,  394-^ ;  ace.  w.  pass,  of  vbs. 
of  asking  etc.,  396. 6.  n.  ;  synecdochioal 
ace.  (of  specification),  397.  6;  in  excla- 
mations, id.  d;  duration  and  extent, 
423, 425 ;  end  of  motion,  426.  2 ;  names 
of  towns,  domus,  rus,  427.  2;  Rdmam 
ad  urbem,  428.  b ;  ace.  w.  ante  diem,  424. 
g;  w.  preps.,  220.  a,  c;  w.  ad  or  in  to 
denote  penaltv,  353.  2.  n.;  w.  pridiS, 
propius,  etc.,  342.  a;  ace.  of  gerund, 
606;  of  antipipation,  676;  subj.  of  inf., 
397.6,452,465.2,469;  as  pred.  after  inf., 
466.  a;  subj.  in  ind.  disc.,  679,  681. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  vbs.  of,  constr., 
362. 

acer,  decl.,  116 ;  compar.,  126. 

-aceus,  adj.  ending,  247. 

aciSs,  decl.,  98.  a. 

acquigsco,  w.  abl.,  431. 

Actions,  names  of,  237 ;  nouns  of  action 
w.  gen.,  348. 

Active  voice,  164.  a,  166 ;  change  to  pass., 
276. 

Acts,  nouns  denoting,  239. 

-acus  (-acus),  adj.  ending,  249. 

actts,  gend.,  90.  Exc. 

ad,  use,  220.  a,  221. 2 ;  incomp.,  16, 267.  a ; 
w.  ace.  to  denote  penalty,  363.  2.  n.; 


in  comps.,  w.  dat.,  370,  381;  in  oomps., 
w.  ace.,  370.  6 ;  w.  ace.  with  adis.,  3S5. 
a;  end  of  motion,  426.  2,  cf.  363;  w. 
names  of  towns,  428.  a ;  w.  names  of 
countries,  428.  c ;  meaning  near,  428.  d ; 
in  expressions  of  time,  424.  e ;  following 
its  noun,  435 ;  w.  gerund,  606. 

additur,  constr.,  668. 

adeo  (verb),  constr.,  370.  b. 

adeo  ut,  637.  2.  n.  2. 

•adSs,  patronymic  ending,  244.  ' 

adinvd,  w.  ace.,  367.  a. 

Adjective  pronouns,  see  Pronouns. 

Adjbctivbs.  Definition,  20.  5 ;  formed 
like  nouns,  109;  a-  and  o-stems,  IIQ- 
112.  Declension,  110-122;  decl.  I  and 
n,  110-113;  decl.  in,  114-121;  decL 
in,  three  terminations,  116 ;  one  termi- 
nation, 117, 118 ;  variable,  indeclinable, 
defective,  122.  Comparison,  12^-131; 
decl.  of  comparative,  120.  Numeral 
adjs.,  132-137;  derivative  ad js.,  242-256. 

Adjectives,  Syntax,    Masc.  adjs.,  122. 

'  d;  adjs.  of  com.  gend.,  id.;  as  advs., 
214.  d,  e  (cf.  218),  290;  adj.  as  app., 
282.6;  asnouns,  288,  289;  nouns  used 
as  ad]s.,  321.  c;  advs.  used  as  adjs., 
821.  d;  participles  used  as  adjs.,  494. 
Agreement  of  adjs.,  286,  287 ;  attribute 
and  predicate,  287 ;  use  of  neut.  adis., 
289.  Adjs.  w.  adverbial  force,  290.  Two 
comparatives  w.  qaam,  292.  Adj.  pro- 
nouns, 296-298.  Gen.  of  adjs.  of  decL 
III  instead  of  nom.,  343.  c.  N.  K  Adjs. 
w.  part,  gen.,  346.  2;  w.  dat.,  383;  w. 
acc.,388.(2.N.>;  w.  inf. ,461;  w.  supine 
in  -u,  610.  Position  of  adjs.,  698.  a,  6. 
Adjective  phrase,  277. 

Admodtun,  use,  291.  c.  v.  K 

admoned,  constr.,  361. 

Admonishing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  568. 

Adonic  verse,  626.  3. 

adspergS,  constr.,  364. 

adulor,  constr.,  367.  b. 

Adverbial  acc.j  390. 6,  c,  d,  and  n.  «,  397.  a. 

Adverbial  conjunctions,  20.  g,  n. 

Adverbial  phrases,  216,  277. 

Adverbs,  defined,  20.  e;  formed  from 
adjs.,  214  and  c,  d,  e,  218 ;  case-forms  or 
phrases,  216 ;  comparison  of  advs.,  218 : 
numeral  advs.,  138.  Classificati<»i  oi 
advs.,  217 ;  correlative  forms  of  advs. 
of  place,  217.  n.  ' 

Adverbs,  Syntax,  321.  Advs.  used  as 
adis.,  321.  d\  adjs.  w.  adverbial  force. 
290;  adverbial  abl.  abs.,  419.  c.  Special 
uses,  322,  326.  Advs.  w.  nouns,  321.  e. 
N. ;  correlative  advs.  used  as  conjs.,  323. 
/,  g ;  part.  gen.  w.  advs.,  346.  a.  4 ;  dat. 
w.  advs.,  384 ;  compar.  of  adv.  followed 
by  quam,  406 ;  adv.  as  protasis,  521.  a. 
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Adversatlye  conjunctions,  223.  a.  2,  224. 
Lb. 

adyenns^  219;  w.  ace.,  220.  a;  as  adv., 
433.2. 

ae,  diphthong,  2;  sound  of,  6.  N.*,  8. 

aedSs,  sin^.  and  plur.,  107.  a. 

aeger,  dec!.,  112. «. 

aemolor,  constr.,  367.  b, 

Aenead6s,  decl.,  44. 

AenS&s,  decl..  44. 

aeqoilis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2;  constr.  w.  gen., 
385.  0  and,  1. 

aequS  ac,  384.  n.  3. 

aeqaS*  (abl.),''wI.compar.,  406.  a. 

aeqnor,  d|ecl.,  64. 

&Sr,  use  6f  ^lur.,  100.  6. 

aes,  use  of  plur.,  100.  b. 

aetis,  decl.,  72. 

aethSr,  decl.,  81. 

Affecting,  ace.  of,  386. 

affinis,  decl.,  76.  b.  2 ;  constr.  w.  gen.,  385. 
cand  1. 

Affirmative,  expressed  by  two  negatives, 
326;  nonne  expecting  affirm,  answer, 
332.  b ;  ways  of  saying  ye«,  336  and  a. 

Agency,  nouns  of,  236 ;  rel.  clause  equiv- 
alent to,  308.  c. 

Agent,  dat.  of,  w.  gerundives,  374;  w. 
perf.  parts.,  375;  abl.  of,  405;  akent 
regarded  as  means,  id.  b;  animal  as 
agent,  id.  n.  ^. 

ager,  decl.,  47. 

ajEgredior,  constr.,  370.  5. 

Agnomen^  108.  a.  n. 

agd,  forms  of,  omitted,  319.  a. 

Agreeing,  verbs  of,  w.  gerundive,  600. 4. 

Agreement,  280;  of  nouns,  281;  in  app., 
282;  in  predicate,  283;  of  adjs.,  286; 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  296 ;  of  i>os- 
sessive  pronouns,  302;  of  relatives, 
305,  306;  of  verbs,  316,  317. 

-as  for  -ae,  decl.  I,  43.  a;  603.  a.  2.  n. 

-Ala,  nouns  in,  decl.,  43.  e.  N.  2. 

Ai5,  pronounced  ai-i5,  6.  c. 

4Uas,  names  in,  decL,  49./;  -£iu8  in  Pros- 
ody, 603./.  n.  «. 

-al,  ending,  254.  7 ;  nouns  in,  68.  ftn.  1. 

-al  and  -ar,  neuters  in  (decl.  Ill),  65.  6, 
76.  a.  3. 

olacer,  decl.,  115.  a:  compar.,  131.  b, 

albas,  not  comparea,  131.  d. 

Alcaic  verse,  625.  9, 10. 

Alcmanian  strophe,  617.  a. 

-ftle,  noun  ending,  254.  7 ;  list  of  nouns 
in,  68.  ftn.  2. 

aliSntts,  for  possessive  gen.  of  alias,  113.  d, 
343.  a. 

aliqais  (-qui),  decl.,  151.  e;  meaning,  310, 
311. 

aliquot,  indeclinable,  122.  b, 

-Alls,  -ftris,  adj.  endings,  248. 


alias,  ded.,  113;  gen.,  id.  c,  cf.  343;  com- 
pounds, 113.  e ;  alias  w.  abl.,  ac,  nisi, 
quam,  407.  d. 

alius  . . .  alius,  315.  a. 

Alphabet,  1 ;  vowels  and  diphthongs,  1, 2 ; 
consonants,  3, 4 ;  early  forms  of  letters, 
1.  a  and  n.,  6.  a,  6. 

alter,  decl.,  113.  6;  gen  and  comps.,  id. 
c,  e;  use,  315;  reciprocal  use,  145.  c 
315.  a. 

alter  . . .  alter,  315.  a. 

altera  est  rSs  ut,  568.  ftn.  2. 

alteruter,  decL,  113.  e;  use,  315. 

Although,  how  expressed,  527,  535.  e. 

alvos  (alvus),  gend.,  48.  Exc, 

am-,  see  amb-. 

-am,  adv.  ending,  215.  2. 

amb-  (am-,  an-),  inseparable  prefix,  267.  &. 

ambftgSs,  decl.,  78. 1. 

ambd,  decl.,  p.  69.  ftn. ;  5  in,  p.  427.  ftn.  1. 

am§n8,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 

amplius,  without  quam,  407.  c. 

amussim,  ace,  75.  a.  3, 103.  b,  4. 

an-,  see  amb-. 

an,  anne,  annSn,  in  double  questions,  335. 

-4nac7»M«w,.608.  g. 

Anapsest,  609.  6. 2;  anapaestic  verse,  613, 
628.0.    ' 

Anaphora,  598./. 

anceps,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 

AnchisSs,  decl.,  44. 

AndromachS,  ded.,  44. 

-aneus,  adj.  ending,  247. 

animal,  decl.,  69. 

Animals,  gend.  of  names  of,  32,  34  and 
N. !  regarded  as  means  or  agent,  405. 6. 

animi  (loc.),  w.  adjs.,  358;  w.  vbs.,  id. 

annilis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

Annalistic  present,  469.  a. 

Answers,  forms  of,  336,  337. 

ant-,  ent-,  stem-endings,  83.  e. 

ante,  220.  a ;  uses,  221. 3 ;  compounded  w. 
vbs.,  267.  a;  in  compounds,  w.  dat., 
370,  w.  ace.,  id.  6;  adverbial  use  of, 
433. 1 ;  followed  by  quam,  434. 

ante  diem,  424.  g. 

Antecedent,  its  use  w.  relative,  305*-307 ; 
undefined,  constr.,  535.  See  Indefinite 
.  antecedent. 

antecgdo,  constr.,  370.  b. 

anteco,  constr.,  370  b. 

antegredior,  constr.,  370.  b. 

Antepenult,  defined,  12.  ftn. 

antequam,  550, 551 ;  in  ind.  disc.,  586.  b.  N. 

AntibacchiuSf  609.  d.  N. 

Anticipation,  ace.  of,  576 ;  becomes  nom., 
id.  N. 

Antithesis,  698./. 

anus,  gend.,  90.  Ezc 

^anus,  adjs.  in,  249. 
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Aorist  (  =  hist.  perf.),  161.  2,  473. 

apage,  206.  g, 

apertus,  compar.  of,  124.  a. 

Apex,  10.  N. 

apis,  decl.,  78.  2. 

Apodosis,  defined,  512;  introduced  by 
correl.,  id.  &;  may  be  subord.,  id.  c; 
forms  of,  514,  515  ff. ;  potential  subjy., 
447. 3. N.;  subjv. of  mocfesty, 447.1;  vbs. 
of  necessity  etc.,  522.  a;  complex  apod., 
523;  apod,  omitted,  524;  aiKxi.  in  ind. 
disc,  589.  2.  See  Conditional  Sen- 
tences. 

Appointing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  393. 

Apposition,  see  Appositive. 

Appositive,  defined,  282;  agreement  of, 
281,  282.  c;  w.  loc.,  id.  d;  gen.  as  app. 
to  possessive,  302.  e ;  gen.  used  for  app., 
343.  d ;  so  dat.,  373.  a ;  rel.  clause  equiv- 
alent to  app.,  308.  c ;  ace.  as  app.  to  a 
clause,  397.  /;  app.  instead  of  voc., 
340.  a;  app.  in  connection  with  inf., 
452  and  N.  2. 

aptus  ad,  385.  a ;  aptas  w.  dat.  of  gerund 
etc.,  505.  a.  ftn.  2;  aptus  qui,  535./. 

apud,  220.  a ;  use,  221. 4 ;  in  quoting,  428. 
d.  N.2. 

aqualis,  dec!.,  76.  a.  2. 

-ar,  nom.  ending,  decl.  Ill,  68.  a,  65.  6, 
76.  a.  2;  68.  ftn.  1 ;  gend.,  87. 

arl)or  (-Ss),  decl.,  62.  N.a. 

arce5,  constr.,  364.  N.  2. 

Archilochian  verse,  622. 

arctus,  gend.,  48.  Exc. 

ftrded,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

-Aria,  suffix,  254.  2. 

-Aris,  adj.  ending,  248. 

Aristophanic  verse,  626.  2. 

-ilium,  noun  ending,  254.  3. 

-ftrius,  adj.  ending,  250.  a;  noun  ending, 
254.1. 

Arrangement  of  words,  595-601. 

Arsis  and  thesis,  611  and  ftn. 

Arts,  names  of,  decl.  I,  44. 

artus,  decl.,  92.  e. 

as,  value  of,  632;  gen.  of,  417.  a. 

•is,  in  ace.  plur.  of  Greek  nouns,  81.  5. 

-is,  old  gen.  ending,  43.  6 ;  Greek  nom. 
ending,  83.  e;  patronymic,  244;  gend. 
of  nouns  in,  86^  6;  -is, -itis,  see  at-; 
adjs.  in  -is,  249. 

Asclepiadic  verse,  625.  5,  6. 

Asking,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  ace.,  396 ;  w.  abl., 
396.  a ;  w.  subjunctive  clause,  563. 

Aspirates,  4  and  ftn.  2. 

Assertions,  direct,  in  indie,  157.  a. 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  15.  6, 10 ;  in 
prefixes,  16. 

-issS,  -issere,  in  fut.  perf.,  183.  5. 

ast,  324.  d, 

-aster,  as  noun  ending,  254. 11. 


Asyndeton,  323.  6,  601.  c. 

At,  meaning  near,  428.  d. 

at,  use,  324.  d ;  av  enim,  id. ;  at  vSrd,  324.  h 

it-,  patrial  stem-ending,  71.  5;  decl.,  78. 

3,  121.  a.  4. 
iter,  decl.,  112.  a;  not  compared,  131.  d 

and  N. 
Athematic  verbs,  174.  2. 
Ath58,  decl.,  52. 
Atlis,  decl.,  82,  83.  c. 
atque  (ac) ,  use,  324. 6,  c ;  after  adjs.  of  like- 

ness,  384.  n.  « ;  after  aUus,  407.  d. 
atqui,  use,  324.  d. 
atrox,  decl.,  117.  a. 
Attraction  of  case  of  relative,  306.  a ;  of 

case  of  antecedent,  id.  n.  ;  of  subject  in 

ind.  disc,  581.  n.  2. 
Attraction,  subjunctive  of,  591.  2,  693. 
Attributive   adjective   defined,  285.    1; 

number,  286.  a ;  takes  gend.  of  near- 
est noun,  287. 1. 
-itus,  adj.  ending,  246. 
audacter,  compar.,  218. 
aula,  decl.,  44. 

aureus,  not  compared,  131.  d. 
ausus  as  pres.  part.,  491. 
aut,  use,  324.  e,  335.  d.  n. 
autem,  use,  324.  d,  j,  699.  h. 
Author  w.  apud,  428.  d.  n.  \ 
Authority  in  Prosody,  602. 
avis,  decl.,  76.  6. 1. 
-ix,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251;  adjs.  in, 

w.  gen.,  349.  c. 

baccar,  decl.,  76.  a.  3. 

Bacchiac  verse,  628.  5. 

Bacchiua,  609.  d. 

Biiae,  decl.,  43.  e.  N.  >. 

-bam,  tense-ending,  168.  6. 

Bargaining,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  663;  genm- 
dive,  500.  4;  clause,  663.  d. 

Base,  27. 

basis,  decl.,  82. 

Beginning,  vbs.  of,  oonsfar.,  466.. 

Believing,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

belli,  loc.  use  of,  427.  a. 

beUum,  decl.,  46. 

beUus,  compar.,  131.  a.    - 

Belonging,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  386.  e. 

bene,  comparison,  218;  in  phrase  com- 
pounds, 12.  a.  Exc.  1,  266.  b\  oom> 
pounds  of,  constr.,  368.  2. 

Benefiting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367. 

-ber,  names  of  months  in,  ded.,  115.  a. 

bicolor,  decl.,  122.  a. 

bicorpor,  119.  n. 

-bilis,  verbal  adj.  ending,  262. 

Birds,  gend.  of  names  of,  32.  ' 

Birth  or  origin,  nouns  of,  derivation,  244| 
participles  of,  w.  abl.,  403.  a. 

-W,  tense-ending,  168.  c 
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BM,  ded.,  49./. 

bonaSydecl.jllO;  compar.,129;  w.dat.of 

gerund  etc.,  505.  a.  ftn. 
\aa,  decl.,  79  and  h, 

bri-,  stems  ending  in,  66 ;  adjs.  in,  115.  a. 
-brum,  suffix,  240. 
-bulom,  suffix,  240. 
-bundus,  verbals  in,  263.  b ;  w.  ace.,  388.  d, 

N.2. 

buris,  decl.,  75.  a.  1. 

Buying,  vbs.  of,  constr.  with,  417.  c. 

C  for  g,  in  earlv  use  and  as  abbreviation, 
1.  a  and  n.  ;  for  qu,  Q.  a^h\  quantity  of 
final  syllables  ending  in,  604.  >. 

caedSs,  decl.,  78.  2. 

caelSs,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

caelum,  w.  masc.  plur.,  106.  5. 

Caere,  decl.,  76.  6.  n.^. 

caesius,  compar.,  131.  a. 

Gsesura,  611 . 6 ;  masc.  and  fern.,  615.  c.  K. ; 
bucolic  caesura,  id. 

Calendar,  Roman,  631. 

Calends,  631.  a. 

calx,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

campester,  decl.,  115.  a. 

Can,  bow  expressed  in  Lat.,  157.  h, 

caniUs  decl.,  76.  b,  2. 

canis,  decl.  and  stem,  62.  n.  *,  76.  6.  N. «, 
78.1. 

CAP,  root,  56^  a. 

Capacity,  measures  of,  638. 

capitis,  genitive,  w.  verbs  of  accusing, 
352.  a. 

caput,  decl.,  59. 

Capys,  decl.,  82. 

carbasus,  gend.,  48.  Exc, ;  plur.,  106.  b. 

Cardinal  numbers,  132 ;  inflection  of,  134. 
a-c\  use  of  et  with,  135.  a,  6 ;  replaced 
by  distributives,  137. 6,  d ;  w.  ex  or  par- 
titive genitive,  346.  c 

c&r6,  compar.,  218. 

car5,  decl.,  79. 

c&rus,  compar.,  124. 

Case-constructions,  338. 

Case-endings,  27.  a ;  final  vowels  In,  38.  ^ ; 
table,  39. 

Case-forms,  words  defective  in,  103. 

Cases,  defined,  35';  position  of  modifying 
case,  598.  2;  agreement  in,  281:  origin 
and  meaning  of,  338 ;  case  of  rel.  pron., 
305,  306.  a ;  same  case  after  as  before 
certain  conis.,  323.  a.  Construction  of 
Cases,  33^-435;  Genitive,  342-359; 
Dative,  360-380;  Accusative,  386-397; 
Vocative,  340;  Ablative,  398-420 ;  time 
and  place,  423-431;  cases  w.  preps., 
220,  426.  ftn. 

cassem,  decl.,  103./.  3. 

castnim,  castia,  107. 

Catalectic  verse,  612.  a. 


causa,  w.  gen.,  359.  5,  404.  c;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  504.  b. 

Causal  clauses,  539,  540;  w.  indie,  or 
subjv.,  quod,  quia,  540 ;  w.  indie,  quoni- 
am,  quandS,  540.  a;  w.  qui,  535.  e;  w.  cum, 
540.  d;  n5n  quia,  ndn  quod,  etc.,  in  the 
denial  of  a  reason,  540.  n.*;  causal 
clause  replaced  by  part.,  496;  by  abl. 
abs.,  420.  2. 

Causal  conjunctions,  223.  a.  3,  b.  7,  224.  n. 
/;  particles,  539,  540. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  404. 

Cause,  advs.  of,  217.  c. 

Caution  and  effort,  verbs  of,  constr., 
563.  c. 

cav6,  in  prohibitions,  450  (2)  and  N.<; 
n6  omitted  after,  565.  N.  ^. 

caveS,  constr.,  663. 

-ce,  enclitic,  146.  n.  ^  and  a.  n.  i. 

Ceasing,  verbs  of,  w.  complem.  inf.,  456. 

c€d6,  constr.,  366.  N.  2. 

celeber,  decl.,  116.  a, 

celer,  forms,  115.  a.  n.  K 

cS15,  w.  ace.,  396.  c. 

CeltibSr,  decl.,  60.  c. 

c€n8e5,  constr.,  663  and  d, 

certs,  certs,  use,  322.  c ;  in  answers,  336.  a. 

c6t5,  Greek  plur.,  48.  a.  N. 

cetera,  111.  6;  adverbial  use,  390.  d.  n.  2; 
-us,  use,  293 ;  -i,  use,  316. 

ceu,  use,  624. 

-ceus,  adj.  ending,  247. 

Characteristic,  clauses  of,  634,  635 ;  pro- 
viso, 635.  (2;  cause  or  concession,  id.  e; 
of  result  or  characteristic,  659. 

Characteristic,  expr.  by  participle,  496. 

Characteristic  vowel,  37. 

Charge  and  penalty,  gen.  of,  352. 

Chiasmus^  698. /and  n. 

Choliambic  trimeter,  618.  c. 

Choosing,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  393. 

Choriambic  verse,  624.  n. 

ChoHambxia,  609.  c. 

ci  and  ti,  interchange  of,  6.  n.  K 

-cinium,  noun  ending,  241.  c. 

•cio,  diminutive  endmg,  243.  a. 

cip-,  stems  in,  decl.  Ill,  5i&.  a. 

circa,  circum,  circiter,  use,  220.  a,  221. 5-7; 
as  advs.,  433.  2. 

circa,  w.  gerund,  606.  n.  i. 

circum,  compounds  w.  vbs.,  267.  a;  dat. 
w.  such  comps.,  370;  ace.,  388.  6. 

circumdS,  constr.,  364. 

Circumstances  of  action,  419,  420.  5; 
participle  implying,  496. 

cis,  citerior,  130.  a. 

Cities,  gend.  of  names  of,  32  and  a.  See 
Locative. 

citra,  after  its  noun,  435. 

cladgs,  decl.,  78.  2. 

clam,  constr.,  432.  d. 
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Classes,  names  of,  gend.  of,  30.  a.  n.  < ; 
used  in  plur.,  101.  3. 

Clauses,  defined,  kinds  of,  278,  279;  re- 
placed bv  abl.  abs.,  420;  used  as 
nouns,  34iS.  c;  dependent,  syntax  of, 
619-693:  conditional  rel.,  279.  c,  619; 
final,  279.  d,  629-533;  consecutive, 
636,  537;  causal,  639,  640;  temporal, 
643-556;  substantive,  662-588;  infini- 
tive clauses,  462,  662.  n.  ;  substantive 
clauses  of  purpose,  663 ;  of  result,  667, 
668 ;  indie,  w.  quod,  672 ;  indirect  ques- 
tions, 57a-676;  ind.  disc.,  678-693. 

ciavis,  decl.,  76.  b.  1. 

Close  syllables,  7.  n.  3. 

coepi,  206. 

Cognate  ace.,  214.  d.  n.,  390. 

Cognornent  108. 

Collective  noun  with  sing,  or  plur.  vb., 
317.  d. 

coluB,  gend.,  90;  decl.,  105.  a. 

com-  (con-),  compounded  w.  vbs.,  16,  267. 
a;  such  may  take  dat.,  370. 

Combinations  of  words,  13. 

cometSs,  decl.,  44. 

comitittm,  comitia,  107. 

Command,  see  Imperative ;  in  hortatory 
subjv.,  439. 

Commanding,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367;  w. 
inf.,  663.  a;  w.  subjv.,  663  (cf.  680.  a). 

Commands,  expressed  by  imv.,  448;  for 
condition,  621.  6;  in  ind.  disc.,  688;  in 
informal  ind.  disc.,  692. 1. 

commiseror,  w.  ace.,  364.  a.  N. 

committ5  at,  668  and  n.  i. 

Common  gender,  34 ;  adjs.  of,  122.  d. 

Common  sjrllables,  11.  c,  603./. 

commonefacio,  -fio,  constr.,  361. 

commone5,  constr.,  361. 

communis,  w.  gen.,  386.  c. 

commuto,  constr.,  417.  b. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  223.  b.  2,  224. 
II.  b ;  in  conditions,  524. 

Comparative  suffix,  124.  ftn. ;  of  advs., 
214.  6.  N. 

Comparatives,  decl.,  120;  stem,  id.  6; 
neut.  sing,  of  compar.  adj.  used  as  adv., 
218;  meaning  of,  291;  two  compara- 
tives, 292;  compar.  and  positive  w. 
quam,  id.  a.  n.;  abl.  w.  compar.,  406; 
quam  w.  compar.,  407.  a;  compar.  w. 
quam  (ut),  quam  qui,  636.  c,  671.  a. 

Comparison,  conjunctions  of,  323.  a. 

Comparison,  particles  of,  tamquam,  quasi, 
etc.,  constr.,  624. 

Comparison  of  adjs.,  123  fP. ;  irregular, 
129;  defective,  130, 131;  w.  magis  and 
maximS,  128;  of  advs.,  218;  preposi- 
tions implying,  w.  quam,  407.  e.  n.,  434. 

Complementary  infinitive,  456;  has  no 
subject,  id.  n.  ;  pred.  nounor  Skdj.  after, 


458 ;  inf.  partly  subject,  partly  comple- 
mentary, 464 ;  by  analogy,  457.  a. 

compled,  constr.,  356,  409.  n. 

Completed  action,  tenses  of,  160.  b ;  how 
formed,  179./,  g;  use  of,  473  ff. 

Complex  conditional  sentences,  523. 

Complex  sentence,  278.  6. 

complurSs,  compluria,  120.  c. 

compos,  decl.,  121.  a.  4,  b.  1. 

Composition,  all  word-formation  a  pro- 
cess of,  227 ;  comp.  to  express  relations 
of  words,  338,  386.    See  Comp.  words. 

Compound  sentence,  defined,  278.  2. 

Compound  stems,  imaginary,  255.  a. 

Compound  suffixes,  2S3.  2,  235. 

Compound  verbs,  267;  comps.  of  faciS, 
204.  a,  6. 

Compound  words,  assimilation  in,  15. 6, 
16;  defined,  264;  how  formed,  265-267. 

Compounds  of  preps.,  w.  dat.,  370;  of  ab, 
d6,  ex,  381;  w.  ace.,  388.  6,  395;  quan- 
tity of,  606.  c. 

con-,  see  com-. 

Conative  present,  467 ;  imperfect,  471.  c. 

concSdS,  constr.,  663  and  c. 

Concession,  hortatory  subjv.  of,  440  (d 
626) ;  particles  of,  527 ;  quamvis,  ut,  527. 
a ;  licet,  id.  b ;  etsi  etc.,  id.  c ;  com,  549; 
quamquam,  527.  d,  e ;  quamvis,  w.  indio> 
ative,  627.  e ;  vbs.  of,  w.  ut,  527.  /; 
abl.  abs.  for  concessive  clause,  420.  3] 
concession  implied  in  part.,  496;  qui 
concessive,  635.  e. 

Concessive  clauses,  see  Concession. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  223.  b,  3,  224, 
II.  c;  particles,  use  of,  527. 

Conclusion,  see  Apodosis. 

Concords,  the  four,  280. 

concors,  decl.,  119, 121.  a.  3. 

Condemning,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  352. 

Conditional  clauses,  defined,  279.  e. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  223.  b.  1,  224. 
II.  a,  625. 

Conditional  Particles,  524,  525. 

Conditional  sentences,  defined,  279.  c; 
development,  511 ;  protasis  and  apodo- 
sis, 512 ;  classification,  514 ;  Presentand 
Past,  nothing  implied,  615 ;  Future  con- 
ditions, 516;  fut.  more  vivid,  id.  2.  a; 
fut.  less  vivid,  id.  2.  b ;  perf .  indio.  in 
fut.  cond.,  id.  e ;  Contrary  to  fact,  517 ; 
indie,  in  contrary  to  fact  condition,  id. 
6,  cf.  c  and  notes;  in  old  Latin,  id. 
e.  17.3;  General  condition,  518;  condi- 
tion disguised,  521;  as  part,  etc.,  id. 
a ;  as  e:diorta1ion  or  command,  id.  6. ; 
protasis  omitted,  522 ;  Potential  Subjv., 
446;  Subjv.  of  Modesty,  447.  1;  vbs. 
of  necessity  etc.,  522.  a;  com^ez 
conditions,  623 ;  clauses  of  Companson 
(conclusion  omitted),  524;  ConoessivB 
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clauses,  627;  Proviso,  528;  use  of  s! 
and  its  oomps.,  625 ;  conditional  relative 
clauses,  519 ;  temporal,  542, 551.  c.  n.  ^ ; 
conditional  sentences  in  ind.  disc.,  589. 

confidd,  constr.,  431  and  n.  \ 

Conjugation,  defined,  22.  Conjugation 
of  verbs,  171-193;  how  distinguished, 
171;  regular  forms  of,  173;  mixed 
forms,  id. ;  parallel  forms,  189 ;  stem- 
vowels  of  conjugations,  171-178;  stems 
of  the  four  conjugations,' how  modified, 
179;  paradigms  of  the  four  regular  con- 
jugations, 184-212. 

Conjunctions,  defined,  20.  g;  classes  of, 
223;  list  of,  224.  Syntax,  323.  a,  324. 
Or-k,  639,  640.  notes;  correlative  use, 
323.  g ;  conjs.  repeated,  id.  e ;  omitted, 
id.  b ;  used  together,  324.  k. 

Conjunctive  adverbs,  20.  g.  n. 

Conjunctive  phrases,  224. 

Connectives,  relatives  used  as,  308./. 

o5nor,  w.  inf.,  563.  e. ;  conor  si,  id.  n.  K 

Consecutive  clauses,  defined,  279.  e ;  uses, 
536-638;  clauses  of  result  or  charac- 
teristic, 559. 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  223.  6.  6,  224. 
II.  e. 

cSnseqaor  nt,  668. 

cSnsistere,  w.  abl.,  403.  h.  ftn.  2,  431. 

Consonant  stems  of  nouns,  decl.  Ill,  56- 
64;  cons.*  stems  of  adis.,  117;  case- 
forms,  121 ;  of  verbs,  259.  a.  3. 

Consonant  suffixes  (primary),  234.  n. 

Consonants,  classification,  3;  changes, 
14-19 ;  insertion,  16. 11 ;  transposition, 
177.  a.  N. ;  dissimilation,  15. 6;  assimila- 
tion, id.  16;  pronunciation,  8  and  n., 
11.  6.  N. 

oSnsors,  ded.,  121.  a.  3. 

odnstiUre,  w.  abl.,  403.  6. 

c6n8tittt5,  constr.,  563.  d. 

Constructio  ad  sensum,  see  Synesis, 

Constructions  of  cases,  338-436  (see  under 
Abl.  etc.). 

cdnsaS'n.  use,  476. 

cdnsal,  decl.,  62. 

oSnsul&ris,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

c5n8ul5,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  c. 

Contention,  words  of,  constr.,  368.  a, 
413.6. 

oontenttts,  w.  abl.,  431.  a;  w.  perf.  inf., 
486./. 

contin6ri,  w.  abl.,  403.  6.  ftn. 

contingit  ut,  668. 

Continued  action,  tenses  of,  160, 161. 

Continuing,  vbs.  of,  w.  complementary 
inf.,  466. 

contii,  use,  220.  a,  221. 8,  321.  d;  as  adv., 
433.4;  position,  435. 

Contracted  forms,  vin',  scin',  13.  n.  ;  gen. 
in  -i,  dat.  and  abl.  in  -Is,  49.  a,  b. 


Contracting,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  600. 4. 
Contraction  of  vowels,  15.  3;  quantity, 

10.  c ;  in  prosody,  603.  c ;  of  syllables, 

608.  d. 
Contrary  to  fact  conditions,  517 ;  in  ind. 

disc,  589.  6. 
convenio,  w.  ace.,  370.  6. 
Coordinate    conjunctions,    223.  a,    224. 

a-d;    coord,    clauses,    278.  a;    coord. 

words  without  conj.,  323.  6;  w.  conj., 

id.  c. 
Copula,  272,  283;  position  of,  598.  J. 
Copulative  conjunctions,  223.  a.  1,  224. 1. 

a ;  constr.  after,  323 ;  omission  of,  323.  b. 
Copulative  verbs,  272,  283. 
cor,  decl.,  59,  60.  6, 103.  g.  2. 
corpus,  decl.,  64. 
Correlatives,  152,  323.  g;  rendered  by 

the  .,  .the,  414.  a;  advs.  of  place,  217. 

a;  conjs.,  323./,  g. 
COS,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
Countries,  names  of,  gend.,  32;  as  end  of 

motion,  and  place  from  which,  428.  c. 
Crdsis,  603.  c. 
crgber,  decl.,  112.  a. 
crSdibilf,  w.  comparative,  406.  a. 
cr6d5,  position  of,  599.  c. 
Cretic  foot,  609.  d ;  verse,  628.  c. 
Crime  or  charge,  gen.  of,  362. 
-crum,  noun  ending,  240. 
crux,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
cucumis.  decl.,  75.  a. 
cOlas,  cdias,  146.  6, 151.  h, 
caicui  modi,  161.  6.  N. 
cfiius  modi,  345.  a. 
-culum,  noun  suffix,  240. 
-cuius,  dim.  ending,  243. 
com,  quom  (conj.),  form,  544;  meaning, 

644  ff . ;  cum  .  .  .  turn,  323.  g,  649.  6 ;  se- 

2uence,  485.  e.  n.  ;  w.  clause  for  part., 
92,  493.  2;  tempral,  646-548;  causal 
or  concess.,  649 ;  in  ind.  disc,  685.  6.  n.  ; 
cum  {whenever),  645.  n.*,  648. 

cum  (prep.),  220.  6;  in  comp.,  see  com-; 
joined  as  enclitic  with  pronouns,  143./, 
160.  d ;  use  of,  221. 9 ;  w.  plur.  adj.,  286. 
o.  N.;  w.  plur.  verb,  317.  N.;  w.  abl. 
of  maimer,  412;  w.  abl.  of  accom- 
paniment, 413;  w.  words  of  conten- 
tion, 413.  6;  w.  words  of  exchange, 
417.  b.  N. 

•cumque,  added  to  relatives,  161.  a  and 
N. ;  temporal  particles  w.,  642. 

-cnndus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  263  and  6. 

cnpld,  constr.,  563.  6. 

curd,  constr.,  563 ;  curi  (imv.),  use,  449.  c 

-CU8,  suffix,  232.  N.,  249. 

Customary  action,  470,  618.  c. 

D  changed  to  8, 16. 6 ;  -d,  old  abl.  ending, 
decl.I,43.N.i;  decl.  U,  49.  e;  decl.m, 
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p.  34.  ftn. ;  decl.  IV,  92./;  mM,  ttd,  143. 
o.  N. ;  sW,  144.  6.  N.  a ;  -5  in  advs.  origi- 
nally -6d,  214.  a.  N. ;  -4  as  neut.  pron. 
ending,  113.  b ;  loss  of  -d,  398. 

Dactyl,  609.  h ;  cyclic,  id.  e. 

Dactylic  verse,  613 ;  hexameter,  615 ;  ele- 
giac stanza,  616 ;  other  forms,  617. 

-dam,  adverbial  ending,  215.  6. 

damnas,  indecl.  adj.,  122.  6. 

daps,  defect.,  103.  h.  2. 

Daring,  vbs.  of,  w.  compl.  inf.,  466. 

Dates,  how  expressed,  424.  g,  631. 

Dativb  defined,  35.  c;  hi  -ai,  decl.  I,  43. 
a;  in  -Abus,  decl.  I,  id.  e ;  in  -is  for  -lis, 
decl.  II,  49./;  in  -ubus,  decl.  IV,  92.  c; 
in  -i  (of  unus  etc.),  113. 

Dativb,  Syntax^  360-385.  Indirect  ob- 
ject, 361 ;  w.  transitives,  362 ;  w.  vbs. 
implying  motion,  363;  nse  of  d6n5  etc., 
364 ;  in  pass.,  365 ;  w.  intransitives,  366 ; 
w.  phrases,  id.  a ;  like  gen.,  id.  b ;  w. 
intransitives,  verbs  meaning /auor  etc., 
367;  similar  vbs.  w.  ace.  id.  a;  vbs. 
having  dat.  or  ace.,  id.  6,  c;  w.  verbal 
nouns,  id.  d;  w.  libet  and  Ucet,  368. 1 ; 
w.  comps.  of  satis,  bene,  male,  id.  2; 
poetic  use,  id.  a ;  intrans.  vbs.  w.  ace. 
and  dat.,  369;  w.  comps.  of  preps,  ad, 
ante,  etc.,  370;  w.  passive  used  imper- 
sonally, 372.  Of  Possession,  373;  w. 
nomen  est,  id.  a ;  w.  dSsum  and  Absum, 
id.  6.  Of  the  Agent,  374, 375.  Of  Ref- 
erence, 376, 377 ;  of  the  person  judging, 
378;  used  idiomatically,  379;  ethical 
dat.,  380.  Of  Separation,  381.  Of  Pur- 
pose, 382;  w.  adjs.  and  advs.,  383;  w. 
adjs.  of  fitness  etc.,  384,  385;  gen.  or 
dat.  w.  similis,  385.  c.  2.  With  words 
of  contention  (poetic) ,  413. 6.  n.  Of  End 
of  Motion,  428.  h ;  w.  infin.,  455. 1 ;  dat. 
of  gerund,  505.  a. 

Dativus  commodi  aut  incommodit  376. 

dg,  use,  220.  6,  221.  10;  in  comp.  w.  vbs., 
267.  a ;  in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  381 ; 
in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  abl.,  402;  w.  abl. 
instead  of  part,  gen.,  346.  c;  w.  vbs.  of 
reminding,  351.  n.  ;  w  abl.  to  denote 
the  crime,  353.  2 ;  w.  place  from  which, 
426.  1 ;  position  of  dS,  435 ;  d5  w.  abl. 
of  gerund,  507. 

dea,  decl.,  43.  e. 

dSbeo,  in  apod.,  517.  c. 

d6bui,w.  pros.  inf.,486.a ;  w.  perf .  inf., id. b. 

d6ceni5,  constr.,  563.  d  and  n.  2. 

decet,  w.  ace.,  388.  c;  w.  dat.,  id.  N.S; 
in  apod.,  517.  c. 

Declarative  sentence,  269.  a;  how  ex- 
pressed in  ind.  disc.,  580. 

Declension  defined,  22;  characteristics 
of,  37;  general  rules  for,  38;  termi- 
nations, 39.    Of  Nouns,  I,  40-44;  II, 


45-62;  m,  63-W;  IV,  88-94;  V,  95-88; 
decl.  V  compared  with  I,  98.  c.  Of 
Adjs.,  decl.  I-II,  109-113;  decl.  Ill, 
114-122;  of  comparatives,  120;  of  par- 
ticiples, 109, 117.  b. 

Decreeing,  vbs.  of,  563.  d. 

dMi,  quantity  of  penult,  606.  Exc» 

Defective  adjectives.  111.  6, 122.  c 

Defective  comjtarison,  130. 

Defective  nouns,  99-103;  of  decL  IV,  94. 
c;  of  decl.  V,  98.  a. 

Defective  verbs,  205-206. 

dSflcid,  constr.,  367.  a. 

Definite  perfect,  161. 1,  473 ;  seqnenoe  of, 
485.  a. 

dgfit,  204.  c 

dggener,  119.  n.,  121.  a,  3. 

Degree,  adverbs  of,  217.  c. 

Degree  of  difference,  abl.  of,  414;  dis- 
tance expressed  by,  426.  6. 

Degrees  of  Comparison,  123. 

deinde,  dSnique,  in  enumerations,  322.  d.  N. 

dSlecUt,  constr.,  388.  e. 

dglecto,  w.  ace.,  367.  o. 

dglector,  w.  abl.,  431. 

Deliberative  subjunctive,  443,  444;  m 
indir.  questicms,  575.  b ;  in  ind.  disc.,  587. 

dSlicium,  -la,  -iae,  106.  b. 

Delivering,  vbs.  of,  w.  genmdive,  600.  4. 

DSlos,  dec!.,  62. 

delphin,  decl.,  83.  a, 

-dem,  adverbial  ending,  215. 6. 

Demanding,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  600.  4 

Demonstrative  adverbs,  as  correlatives, 
323.  g;  equivalent  to  demonstr.  pron. 
w.  prep.,  321.  a.    Position,  698.  b. 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  146 ;  ded.,  id.  v 
formation,  id.  n.  i.  Syntax,  296-298; 
of  1st  person,  297, a;  of  2d  pers.,  id.  e; 
of  3d  pers.,  id.  b ;  supply  place  of  pers. 
prons.  of  3d  pers.,  295.  c;  in  relativ* 
clause,  308.  d.  N.    Position,  698.  b, 

dSiuUitts,  value  of,  632. 

Denominative  verbs,  258-262. 

Dependent  clauses,  subjv.  used  in,  438.  b. 

Deponent  verbs  defined,  156.  b;  how 
conjugated,  190;  paradigms,  id. ;  parti- 
ciples, id.  a;  fut.  inf.,  id.  c;  usedre- 
flexively,  id.  e;  in  passive  sense,  id./; 
list  of  irregular  deponent  verbs,  191; 
defective  deponents,  id.  a ;  semi-depo- 
nents, 192. 

Depriving,  constr.  w.  vbs.  of,  401. 

Derivation  of  words,  227-267. 

Derivative  forms  of  nouns,  236-241;  ol 
adjs.,  242-255;  of  vbs.,  258-263. 

Derivative  verbs,  defined,  257. 

Derivatives,  quantity  of,  606. 

-d68,  nouns  in,  244. 

Description,  imperf.  used  in,  471.  a. 

Description  implied  in  part.,  4d6. 
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I>e8criptiYe  abl.,  see  Abl.  of  quality. 

tdSses,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

Desiderative  verbs  (in  -urio),  263.  4. 

Desire,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 

dSspSro,  coDStr.,  367.  6. 

dSterior,  compar.  of,  130.  a. 

Determinative  compounds,  265.  2. 

Determining,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  563.  d. 

deus,  decl.,  49.  g. 

dexter,  decl..  111.  a;  compar.,  129. 

di-,  see  di»-. 

Diseresis,  611.  c. 

Diastole,  612.  b, 

die,  imperative,  182. 

diciSnis,  defect.,  103.  e. 

died,  forms  of,  omitted,  319.  a. 

diets,  w.  comp.,  406.  a. 

-dicus,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  127. 

Did5,  decl.,  82. 

diem  dicere,  w.  dat.  of  gemnd  etc.,  505. 

diss,  decl.,  96;  gender,  97.  a;  gen.  form 

dli,  98.  N. 
Difference,  abl.  of  degree  of,  414. 
difficilis,  comparison,  126;  constr.,  510. 

N.3.  . 

dignor,  w.  abl.,  418.  6.  n.  i. 
dignns,  w.  abl.,  418.  h ;  w.  relative  clause, 

535./. 
Dimeter,  iambic  verse,  619.  c. 
Diminutive  endings,  w.  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives, 243;  verbs,  263.  3. 
din-,  stem-ending,  61.  2. 
Diphthongs,  2;   sound  of,  8;  quantity, 

10.6,603.6. 
Diptotes,  103.  c. 
Direct  object,  274,  387. 
Direct  question,  defined,  330. 1. 
Direct  quotation,  578.  n. 
Direct  refiezive,  300.  6. 
dis-  (di-),  inseparable  prefix,  267.  6. 
Pisiunctive  conjunctions,  224. 1,  a ;  case 

of  noun  after,  323. 
Dissimilation,  15.  6. 
^issimilis,  comp.,  126. 
Distance,  ace.  or  abl.,  425.  6;  of  time, 

424./. 
Distributive  numerals,  136;  use,  137. 
Distributive  pronouns,  313 
din,  compar.,  218.  a. 
dives,  decl.,  119,  121.  6. 
dlvom  (divom),  for  dedrnm,  49.  g,  N. 
■dd,  adverbial  ending,  215.  6. 
•dd,  nouns  in,  from  st.  din-,  61. 2 ;  gend.,  86. 
d6,  conj.,  202;  w.  inf.,  460.  a, 
doceo,  constr.,  396  and  c.  N.  s. 
domi,  locative,  427.  3. 
domom,  427.  2;  dom5,  id.  1. 
domus,  gend.,  90.  Ezc, ;  decl.,  93;  double 

stem  of,  id. ;  locative  form,  93.  n.  i. 
dSnec,  w.  ind.  or  subjv.,  553  n.  i,  s,  554, 

555. 


d5n5,  double  constr.  of,  364. 

dos,  decl.,  71.  6. 

Double  consonants,  4, 11.  6. 

Double  questions,  334 ;  answers  to,  337. 

Doubting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  558. 

Dual  forms,  p.  59.  ftn. 

Dubitative  subjv.,  see  Deliberative. 

dabito  an,  331.  n.  ;  n5n  dubitd qain,  558.  a; 
non  dubito,  w.  inf.,  id.  N.2;  without 
ne^.,  id.  n.  i. 

due,  imperative,  182. 

dum,  derivation,  215.  6;  w.  past,  id.  a; 
w.  clause  for  pres.  and  perf.  part.,  492, 
493.  2;  introducing  a  proviso,  528;  as 
adv., 552;  until,w.  pres.  or impf.  subjv. 
denoting  intention  or  expectancy,  553 ; 
w.  pres.  or  fut.  perf.  indie,  to  state 
future  fact,  id.  n.2;  w.  perf.  indie, 
554.  N. ;  as  long  as,  w.  indlc,  555  (cf. 
556.  a) ;  while,  w.  pres.  indie,  55d;  w. 
past  indie,  id.  a. 

dommodo,  528. 

duo,  decl.,  134.  6. 

dupG,  w.  vbs.  of  condemning,  352.  a. 

Duration,  ace.  of,  423;  abl.  of,  424.  6. 

-du8,  participle  in,  see  (Jerundive. 

Duty,  vbs.  of,  in  ai>od.,  517.  c. 

dux,  decl.,  57. 

ft,  variant  of  5  as  stem-vowel  of  decl.  11, 
45.  c  and  n.  ;  in  voc,  id. ;  abl.  of  neuters 
in,  decl.  Ill,  76.  a.  3 ;  gend.  of  neuters 
in,  decl.  Ill,  87 ;  abl.  in,  of  adjs.  of  two 
and  three  terminations,  116.  n.,  117, 121. 
a;  stem-vowel, conj. Ill,  171, 174.1, 179. 
c;  final,  quantity  of,  604.  e, 

8,  for  ae  (oe) ,  6.  n.  » ;  in  Greek  voc,  81.  3 ; 
in  stem  of  decl.  V,  98 ;  in  gen.  of  decl.  V, 
98.  d,  N. ;  in  dat.,  id. ;  in  stem  of  conj. 
n,  171, 179. 6 ;  -€  as  adv.  ending,  214.  o,  c. 

5  (preposition),  see  ex. 

eae,  old  dat.  fern,  of  is,  146.  n.  *. 

Early  forms  of  alphabet,  1.  a  and  N.,  6. 
a,  6 ;  of  prosody,  629. 

eeec  (eeeum  etc.),  146.  a.  n.3. 

eequis,  decl.,  151./;  use,  310.  o. 

Ecthlipsis,  612./. 

Wie5,  constr.,  563.  d. 

edS  (eat),  conj.,  201. 

Effecting,  vbs.  of,  w.  perf.  part.,  497.  c ;  w 
ttt-clause,  580.  d, 

efacio  ttt,  568. 

effieri,  204.  c. 

effigiSs,  decl.,  98.  a. 

Effort,  vbs.  of,  w.  ut-clause,  563.  e. 

egSns,  decl.,  118. 

ege5,  constr.,  356  and  n. 

ego,  decl.,  143. 

ei,  diphthong,  2 ;  sound  of,  8. 

-eis  for  -is  in  plur.  of  ded.  I,  43.  e.  n.  *. 

■€i8,  patronymic,  244. 
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-«iu8,  adj.  ending,  249;  in  prosody,  11.  d, 
603./.  N.  a. 

-^ius,  names  in,  decl.,  49.  /. 

Siasmod!,  146.  h,  346.  a. 

Electra,  decl.,  44. 

Elegiac  stanza,  616. 

-{lis,  adj.  ending,  248. 

Elision,  612.  e. 

Ellipsis,  640. 

ellumetc.,  146.  a.  N.^. 

-ellus,  diminutive  ending,  243, 

51uvi68,  decl.,  98.  a. 

em,  combined  w.  prons.  {eVtain.  etc.),  146^ 
a.  N.  2. 

Emphasis,  597. 

en-  (on-,  gn-,  6n-) ,  primary  suffix,  234. 11. 13. 

Enclitics,  accent,  12.  a ;  quantity,  604.  a. 
1 ;  cum,  143./,  160.  6,  d;  -met,  -te,  -pte, 
143.  d  and  n.  ;  -pse,  146.  n.  7,  8 ;  ^e,  id. 
a.  N.  A ;  -que,  see  under  that  word. 

End  of  motion,  ace.  of,  426.  2;  w.  vbs. 
that  also  take  dat.,  363 ;  dat.  of,  428.  h ; 
two  or  more  places  as  end  of  motion, 
428.  J. 

Endings,  signification  of,  236-263;  end- 
ings of  verb,  166.  2, 166.  See  Personal 
endings,  and  Terminations. 

English  method  of  pronunciation,  8.  n. 

English  words  cognate  with  Lat.,  18, 19. 

enim,  use,  324.  h ;  position,  324.  j,  699.  6. 

•Snsimus  (or  -Ssimus),  numeral  adj.  end- 
ing, 133.  N.  1. 

-^nsis,  gentile  ending,  249. 

Enumeration,  piimum . . .  deinde,  322.  d.  K, 

-€nus,  adj.  ending,  249. 

Envy,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

e5,  used  w.  supine  in  -um,  428.  t,  609.  n.  K 

e5,  used  w.  qu5,  414.  a;  w.  compar.,  id. ; 
approaching  abl.  of  cause,  id.  n. 

ed  consilio  ut,  631. 1.  n.  K 

Epicene  nouns,  34.  N. 

Epistolary  tenses,  479. 

epitome,  decl.,  44. 

epulum,  plur.  ^e,  106.  6. 

equester,  decl.,  115.  a. 

equidem,  322./.  n. 

er-  for  es-,  primary  sufftx,  234.  n.  17. 

er-,  stem-ending,  63.  Exc,  2. 

-er,  nom.  ending,  decl.  II,  45-47;  decl. 
ni,  61. 4, 65.  a;  gend.,  85;  -er,  adjs.  in, 
111,  112, 115;  compar.  of  these,  126. 

ergi,  w.  ace.  after  adjs.,  386.  h, 

erg5,  use,  324  i;  w.  gen.,  369.  6. 

-erim,  -er5.  as  tense-ending,  169.  c,  d, 

-emus,  adj.  ending,  260. 

ero-,  noun  stems  in,  decl.  II,  60 ;  5ro-,  adj. 
stems  in.  111.  a.  n. 

BS,  root  of  esse,  16.  4;  170.  b.  n. 

e»-  (ojh),  primary  suflSx,  234.  II.  17. 

•Cs,  in  nom.  plur.  of  Greek  nouns," 81.  4; 
gend.  of  nouns  in,  85. 


•^8,  gen.  of  Greek  nonns  in,  decL  n,  62.  a, 
gen.  ending,  ded.  V,  98.  n. 

-Cs,  list  of  nouns  in,  p.  30.  ftn.  2;  gend., 
86;  formation,  238.  a. 

esse,  conj.,  170;  forms  of,  in  other  lan- 
guages, id.  b.  N.:  compounds  of,  198; 
case  after,  284;  dat.  of  poss.  w.,  373; 
future  part.  w.  (first  periph.  conj.), 
498.  a,  b ;  position  of  forms  of,  598.  c,  j. 

est,  united  with  other  words,  13.  n.  ;  est 
qui  etc.,  535.  a;  est  cum, 635.  a.  N.':  est 
ut,  569.  3. 

Esteeming,  vbs.  of,  oonstr.,  393. 

-ester  (-estris),  adj.  ending,  250;  a  nomi- 
ending,  254. 11. 

Sstur,  Sssetur,  pass,  forms  of  ed5,  201.  a. 

et,  use,  324.  a;  et . . .  et,  323.  e;  et  re- 
peated or  omitted,  323.  e. 

et,  -que,  or  atque  translated  but,  324.  d.  n. 

etenim,  use,  324.  ky  k. 

Ethical  datiye,  380. 

etiam,  use,  322.  a ;  in  answers,  336.  a.  1. 

etiam  si,  concessive,  527.  c 

etsi,  use,  527.  c. 

-etjmi,  noun  ending,  254.  8. 

-eu8,  Greek  names  in,  52.  e ;  -eus,  patro- 
nymic ending,  244:  adj.  ending,  247, 
249,254.10. 

«venit  ut,  668.  ftn.  2. 

ex  (S),  220.  b ;  use,  221. 11 ;  in  compounds, 
267.  a,  402;  abl.  w.,  instead  of  part, 
gen.,  346.  c:  in  vbs.  w.  dat.,  381 ;  w. 
prons.  etc.,  403.  a.  N.  ^ ;  to  express  place 
from  which,  426.  1;  expressing  posi- 
tion, 429.  b ;  after  its  noon,  435 ;  w.  abl. 
of  gerund,  507. 

excellS,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

Exchanging,  vbs.  of,  417.  6. 

Exclamation,  form  of,  333.  n.  ;  nom.  in, 
339.  a;  ace.  in,  397.  d;  w.  infin.,  462. 

Exclamatory  questions,  462.  a. 

Exclamatory  sentences,  269.  c ;  nom.  in, 
339.  a;  gen.  in,  359.  a;  ace.  in,  397.  d. 

Existence  general  expressions  of,  535.  a. 

exl6x,  dexbct.,  122.  c. 

Expecting,  hoping,  etc.,  vbs.  of,  w.  ind. 
disc.,  680.  c;  w.  complem.  inf.,  id.  k. 

expSnsum,  496.  n.  K 

exsiliS,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

exspgs,  defect.,  122.  c. 

ex8ult5,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

exteri,  use,  130.  b, 

exterior,  130."  6. 

extrSmus,  form,  130.  a.  ftn.  3. 

exu5,  constr.,  364. 

P,  original  sound  of,  1.  6.  n. 
faber,  decl.,  112.  a. 

iac,  imv.,  182,  204;  fac  (ut),  w.  snbjr. 
449.  c;  fac  n§,  in  prohibition,  450.  K.*. 
faciSs,  ded.,  98.  a. 
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facilis,  compar.y  126;  w.  supine^  510.  k.^. 
facio,  accent  of  comps.  of,  12.  a,  Exc; 

forms  of,  omitted,  319.  a ;  w.  abl.,  403. 

c;   w.  names  of  anthors,  497.  d,  n.; 

facere  at,  568.  N.  l. 
Factitive  ace,  386;  verbs,  273.  N.i. 
-facto,  in  compounds,  266.  a. 
faenebris,  dec!.,  115.  N.  K 
faex,  decl.,  103.  g,  2. 
fault,  w.  ace.,  388.  c. 
falstts,  compar.,  131.  a. 
fames,  abl.  of,  76.  6.  n.  1,  98.  d. 
familiaris,  decl.,  76.  6.  2.       ^ 
familias,  in  pater  families  etc,  43.  b, 
fas,  indecl.,  103.  a;  w.  supine  tn -fi,  510. 
faux,  decl..  101.  N.  1   103.  /.  4. 
JTavor,  vbs.  of,  w.  oaf.,  367. 
fax,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
Fearing,  vbs.  of,  w.  inf.,  456;  w.  nS,  nS 

non,  at,  564. 
febris,  decl.,  75.  6,  76.  b.  1. 
Feeline,  nouns  of,  w.  gen.,  348;  imper- 
sonal vbs.  of,  208.  6,  354.  6 ;  animi  w. 

vbs.  and  adjs.  of,  358;  gen.  w.  vbs. 

of,  354;  ace.  w.  vbs.  of,  388.  a;  qaod- 

dause  w.  vbs.  of,  572.  6. 
Feet  in  Prosody,  608-610. 
fSnx,  compar.,  124. 
Feminine,  rule  for  gend.,  32. 
femar,  decl.  ,105.  g, 
-fer,  comps.  of,  50;  decl..  111.  a. 
fer,  imperative,  182. 
fero,  conj.,  200;  acceptam  (expSnsom)  ferre, 

496.  N.*;  comps.  of,  200.  a. 
ferre,  fenem,  for  fferse  etc.,  p.  110.  ftn.  3. 
Festivals,  plural  names  of,  101. 2 ;  in  ^lia, 

254.7. 
-fleas,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  127.  a. 
fldSs,  decl.,  96. 
fid5  (confido) ,  semi-deponent,  192 ;  w.  dat., 

367;  w.  abl.,  431. 
fidas,  compar.,  131.  a. 
fieri,  constr.  w.  abl.,  403.  c 
Fifth  Declension,  95-97. 
Figura  etymological  598.  m. 
filia,  decl.,  43.  e;  filius,  voc.,  49.  c. 
Filling,  words  of,  w.  abl.,  409.  a ;  w.  gen., 

id.  N. 
Final  Glauses,  defined,  279.  d ;  constr.  of, 

530-532;  as  subst.  clauses,  563. 
Final  conjunctions,  223.  b.  6,  224.  U.  e. 
Final  syllables,  rules  of  quantity,  604; 

vowels,  id.  Or-h, 
finiSjHiecl.,  76.  6. 
Finite  verb,  defined,  154.  n.;  subj.  of, 

339. 
fi5,  con].,  204;  in  compounds,  id.  6;  de- 
fective compounds  of,  id.  c;  quantity 

of  i  in,  603.  a.  3. 
First  Conjugation,  prin.  parts,  173 ;  pres. 

stem,  bow  formed,  17o.  a;  formation. 


179.  a,  259:  paradigms,  184;  vbs.  oi^ 

209;  vbs.  of,  how  formed,  259. 
First  Declension,  40-42. 
fisas,  as  pres.  part.,  491. 
fit  ut,  568.  ftn.  2,  569.  2. 
Fitness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  384, 385.  a. 
flagito,  constr.,  563. 
flocci,  gen.  of  value,  417.  a. 
For,  when  expressed  by  pr5,  379.  N. 
foras,  103.  c.  4,  216.  3. 
fore,  170.  a ;  perf .  part.'w.,  164.  c.  N. ;  fore 

at,  569.  a, 
forem,  170.  a. 

fores,  plur.  only,  101. 4, 103.  c.  4. 
Forgetting,  vbs.  of,  350;  w.  inf.,  456. 
foris  (locative),  103.  c.  4,  215.  4,  427.  a. 
Formation  of  words,  227-267. 
Forms  of  the  verb,  180  ft. 
fors,  forte,  lOS.  c.  1. 
forsan,  447.  6.  N. 
forsitan  (fors  sit  an),  216.  N.;  w.  subj  v., 

447.  a. 
fortasse,  447.  b. 
Fourth   Conjugation,  prin.   parts,  173; 

pres.  stem,  how  formed,  176.  a,  179.  d; 

paradigm,  187;  list  of  vbs.,  212;  vbs., 

how  formed,  262. 
Fourth  Declension,  88-94. 
Fractional  expressions,  135.  e,  637. 
fraas,  decl.,  71.  6. 
Freedom,  adjs.  of,  w.  abl.,  402.  o;  vbs. 

of,  401. 
French,  derivations  through,  19.  N.  ^. 
Frequentative  verbs,  263.  2. 
fretuB,  w.  abl.,  431.  a. 
Fricatives,  4. 5. 
frugi,  defect,  noun,  103./.  1;  as  adj.,  122. 

6;  compar.,  129;  constr.,  382. 1.  n.^. 
fruor,  fungor,  w.  abl.,  410;  w.  ace.,  id.  a. 

N.  1 ;  gerundive,  503.  N.  2. 
fugit,  w.  ace.,  388.  c. 
fui,  derivation  of,  170.  b.  N. 
Fulness,  adjs.  of,  349.  a. 
fonebris,  decl.,  115.  N.^. 
fangor,  see  fraor. 
Future   conditions,  516;   in   ind.  disc., 

589.  a. 
Future  tense,  use,  472;   of  inf.  pass., 

how  formed,  203.  a ;  of  imv.,  449;  ind. 

for  imv.,  id.  6 ;  in  indirect  questions, 

575. 
Future  Infinitive,  how  formed,  164.  3. 

6,  c,  193.  N.;   expressed  with  fore  or 

futurum  esse,  569.  aj   (rarely)  in  con- 
trary to  fact  conditions  in  ind.  disc., 

589.  6.  N.  8. 
Future  Participle,  use,  158.  6,  489,  498, 

517.  d;  fut.  pass,  part.,  500. 
Future  Perfect  tense,  suffix  of,  169.  c; 

use  of,  478 ;  represented  in  subjv.,  484. 

c;  in  conditions,  516.  c. 
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fatfinun  esse  at,  see  fore  at;  fatfliamfaisso 

at,  689.  6.  Sand  N.«. 
Futurum  in  praeterito,  511.  ftn.  1, 

G  (the  character),  1.  a  and  K. 

Games,  plur.  names  of,  101.  2. 

gauded,  conj.,  192 ;  w.  abl.,  431 ;  w.  qaod 
or  ind.  disc.,  572.  6. 

Gems,  gend.  of,  32  and  &,  48.  Exe, 

Gender,  kinds  of,  30;  general  rales  for, 
31-34;  common,  epicene,  34;  change 
of  gend.,  p.  18.  ftn. ;  nouns,  ded.  I, 
gend.,  42 ;  decl.  II,  48 ;  nouns,  decl.  HI, 
gend.  according  to  endings,  84-87;  of 
nouns,  decl.  Iv,  90,  91;  decl.  V,  97; 
Syntax:  agreement  in  gend.,  280;  of 
appositives,  282.  e;  of  adjs.,  286;  adjs. 
w.  nouns  of  different  genders,  287  (cf. 
289.  c) ;  of  rel.,  306.  &. 

(General  conditions,  defined,  513. 2 ;  constr. 
of,  618 ;  relatives  in,  620. 

General  truths  after  past  tense  (in 
sequence  of  tenses),  485.  d;  in  pres., 
466 ;  in  general  condition,  618.  a. 

Genitive,  defined,  35.  b;  terminations 
of,  37;  plur.  in  -um,  38./;  gen.  in  -ai 
and  -OS,  decl.  I,  43.  a,  b ;  in  -i  for  -ii, 
decl.  II,  49.  b;  in  -i  of  proper  nouns  of 
decl.  Ill,  62.  a;  gen.  plur.  m  -um(-om), 
for -drum,  49.  d:  -um  for  -ium,  decl.  Ill, 
78;  -tts  for  -is,  81. 1 ;  gen.  plur.  in  -um, 
92.  6;  in-i  or-6  for-€i,  decl.  V,  98.  N.; 
gen.  plur.  wanting,  103.  g.2;of  adjs.  in 
-iu8, 113 ;  gen.  plur.  in -ium  or-um,  121. 6. 

Genitive,  Syntax,  342-356;  general  use, 
342.  Subjective  gen.,  343.  N.i.  Posses- 
sive gen.,  343;  in  app.  w.  poss.  pron., 
302.  e ;  compared  w.  dat.,  373.  n.  ;  gen. 
in  predicate,  343.  6,  c;  gen.  of  adj. 
for  neut.  nom.,  343.  c.  n.  ^ ;  gen.  of  sub- 
stance or  material,  344;  for  app.,  343. 
d;  gen.  of  quality,  345.  Partitive,  346. 
Objective,  347  ff.;  w.  adjs.,  349,  385. 
c;  w.  vbs.  of  memory,  350;  charge 
and  penalty,  352;  of  feeling,  354;  w. 
impers.,  miseret  etc.,  354.  6 ;  w.  rgfert 
and  interest,  355 ;  of  plenty  and  want, 
356;  of  exclamation,  359.  a;  w.  potior, 
357.  a ;  w.  other  vbs.,  id.  6 ;  w.  ege5  and 
indigeS,  356.  n.  ;  gen.  for  abl.,  id. ;  gen. 
replaced  by  dat.,  366.  6 ;  of  value,  417 ; 
gen.  of  gerundive,  604. 

genius,  voc.  of,  49.  c. 

Gens,  or  family,  names,  108. 

Gentile  adjectives,  244. 

gentilis,  76.  a.  2. 

genfi,  decl.,  89;  gend.,  91. 

genus,  decl.,  64. 

-ger,  compounds  of,  50;  decl..  111.  a. 

Gerund,  form,  155.  6;  meaning,  159.  a; 
gerundive  used  instead,  503.    Syntax, 


00^-507;  gen.  of,  504;  w.  direct  ob]., 

id.  a;  pred.  use,  purpose,  id.  a.  n.  ^ ;  w. 

obj.  gen.,  id.  c;  dat.  of,  505;  in  law 

phrases  etc.,  id.  b ;  aoo.  of,  506  and  n.^  ; 

abl.  of,  607;  gerund  coordinated  w. 

nominal  constr.  and  in  app.,  503.  a. 

N.  2;  w.  direct  obj.,  503.  a.  n.  *. 
Gerundive,  meaning  and  form,  155.  a  and 

ftn.  3, 158.  d;  in  -endus  or  -ondus,  p.  89. 

ftn.  1 ;  of  dep.  vb.,  190.  d;  use  as  part. 

or  adj.,  500;  of  iltor,  id.  3;  to  denote 

purpo8eaftercertainvb8.,id.4;  used  for 

gerund,  503.    Gerundive  constructions 

m  cases,  gen.,  604;  dat.,  505 ;  ace.,  506; 

abl.,  507.    Impersonal  w.  esse,  w.  ace, 

600.3. 
gibber,  decl..  111.  a. 
gin-,  stem-ending,  61.  2. 
Giving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  600. 4. 
glaber,  decl.,  112.  a. 
glaciSs,  decl.,  98.  a. 
gfis,  decl.,  71.  6. 
gldrior,  w.  abl.,  431. 
Glyoonic  verse.  623. 1,  624,  625. 1, 12. 
Gnomic  perfect,  475. 
-go,  nouns  in,  from  stem  gin-,  61.  2; 

gend.,  86. 
gracilis,  decl.,  122.  a ;  compar.  126. 
Grammar,  how  developed,  268. 
Grammatical  gender,  30.  5. 
gratift,  w.  gen.,  369.  6,  404.  e;  w.  gen.  of 

gerund,  533. 
grltificor,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 
grfttulor,  w.  dat.,  id. 

Greek  accusative  {8ynecdochi<M[),  S97.  5. 
Greek  forms  compared  w.  Latin,  pp.  13, 

14,  19,  26,  55,  58,  76,  80,  83,  126,  142, 

143, 160, 163. 
Greek  nouns,  decL  I,  44;  ded.  II,  62; 

ded.  m,  81,  82,  83. 
Greek  proi>er  names,  quantity  of,  603.  4. 
Groups  of  words,  conjunctions  w.,  323.  c 
grus,  decl.,  79.  a. 
Guilt,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 

H  (breathing),  4;  omitted  in  spelling, 
6.  d.  N.2;  in  prosody,  603.  a,  612.  e. 

habed,  w.  infinitive,  460.  a;  w.  perfect 
participle,  497.  6;  future  imperative 
habStd  in  sense  of  consider,  449.  a. 

habilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc,  605.  a.  ftn. 

hActenus,  221.  26.  N.i. 

Hadria,  gen.,  42.  Exc. 

haec  for  liae,  146.  n.  a. 

haereS,  w.  abl.,  368.  3.  k. 

Happening,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  669.  2. 

BLave,  peri.  w.,  origin,  497.  6.  ftn. 

hav8  (av6),  defective  verb,  206.  a. 

Having,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerund.,  600. 4. 

hebes,  decl.,  86.  a;  compar.,  124. 

Hdp,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 
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HemloUc  measures,  609.  d. 

Heroic  verse,  615. 

hSros,  decL,  82. 

Hesitation,  clauses  of,  w.  quln,  558, 559; 
ybs.  of,  constr.,  456. 

Heteroclite  noons,  105 ;  adjs.,  122.  a. 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  106. 

Hexameter  verse,  615. 

HidtU8,  612.  g. 

HibCr,  decl.,  60.  c 

blbus,  146.  N.  2. 

hie,  146,  N.  1;  dec!.,  146;  use,  297.  a,  e,/; 
quantity,  604.  J,  Exc. 

Hidden  quantity,  11./ and  N. 

hiemps  (for  hiems),  15. 11. 

hilaris  (-us),  122.  a. 

Himself  (ipse,  s5),  298.  c.  N.  2. 

Hindering,  vbs.  of,  with  nS  or  qudminas, 
or  inf.,  668.  6  and  n. 

Hindrance,  vbs.  of,  w.  quSminus,  658.  h ; 
w.  negatives,  followed  by  qain,  568, 
569. 

Historical  infinitive,  463 ;  takes  secondary 
sequence,  486./. 

Historical  perfect,  161. 2,  473. 

Historical  present,  469 ;  followed  by  pri- 
mary or  secondary  tenses,  486.  e, 

hodifi,  loc.  form,  98.  6,  216.  6. 

honor  (-5s),  decl.,  62.  N.a. 

Hoping,  verbs  of,  with  ind.  disc.,  580.  e; 
w.  complem.  inf.,  id.  K. 

Horace,  metres  of,  626. 

horizdn,  decl.,  83.  d. 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  439;  in  conces- 
sion, 440 ;  in  proviso,  528 ;  in  obligation, 
439.  6 ;  w.  force  of  protasis,  521.  h. 

hortor,  constr.,  563. 

hospes,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

hospita  (fem.  of  hospes),  121.  e, 

h^nsmodi,  146.  5. 

humi,  49.  a ;  locative  use  of,  427.  a. 

humilis,  compar.,  126. 

Hundreds,  how  declined,  134.  c 

Hypotaxis,  268. 

I,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  1, 10;  1  as  tran- 
sient sound  between  cons,  i  and  a  pre- 
ceding voweL  6.  c  (cf.  11.  e). 

i-,  primary  suffix,  234. 1.  2. 

I,  for  6  in  conj.  n,  179. 6. 2 ;  for  -« in  coni. 
HI,  id.  c.  1 ;  lost  in  vbs.  in  -io  of  conj. 
HI,  id.  and  e ;  inserted  in  vb.  stem,  176. 
&.  2. 

-I  in  Greek  voc.,  82. 

4,  {single)  in  gen.  of  nouns  in  -ins  (-ium), 
49.  b ;  in  gen.  of  nouns  in  -€8,  62.  a ;  in 
abl.  of  decl.  IH,  76 ;  in  loc  of  decl.  HI, 
p.  34.  ftn.  1 ;  in  gen.,  decl.  IV,  92.  a;  in 
gen.,  dat,  decL  Y,  98.  d,  n.  ;  in  dat.  of 
inns  etc.,  113 ;  in  pres.  pass,  inf.,  p.  286. 
ftn.  1 ;  in  perfect,  163.  ftn.  a 


l-stems,  decl.  HI,  66-78;   confused,  73; 

signs  of,  74;  in  adj.,  117;  cases  retain- 
ing -i,  cf .  74, 76, 114, 116.  N. ;  i-stems  in 

vbs.,  179.  d. 
-ia,  ending  of  abstract  nouns,  241. 
-ia,  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  decl.  HI,  74.  h ;  of 

adjs.,  116, 117. 
-iafor-i«8,decl.V,98.  c. 
iaciS,  comps.  of,  6.  d,  603./.  n.  «. 
iam,  derivation,  216.  6;  use,  322.  6;  w. 

impf.,  471.  c.  N. 
Iambic  verse,  613;  trimeter,  618;  other 

forms,  619. 
Iambus,  609.  a.  2. 

iamdlfi,  w.  pres.,  466;  w.  impf.,  471.  6. 
iamdudum,  w.  pres.,  466;  w.  impf.  471.  6 ; 

w.  imperative,  466.  n.  2. 
-ibam  for  -iSbam,  conj.  IV,  183. 1. 
-ibo  for  -iam,  183. 1. 
ibus,  146.  N.». 
-icias,  247. 

Ictus,  608.  N.,  611.  a. 
-icus,  249. 

id-,  stem-ending,  83.  6. 
id  genus,  397.  a. 
id  quod,  307.  d. 
id  temporis,  346.  3, 397.  a. 
idcirco,  as  correL,  324.  i ;  w.  final  clause, 

631. 1.  N.i. 
idem,  decl.,  146;  derivation,  146.  n.^;  w. 

dat..  384.  N.  1 ;  w.  atque  or  rel.,  id.  n.  2 ; 

used  emphaticaUy,  298.  a;    equiv.  to 

adv.,  id.  0. 
Ides  (13th  or  16th  of  month),  how  reck- 
oned, 631.  6. 
-idSs  (-idgs),  in  patronymics,  244. 
idoneus,  compar.,  128;  w.  dat.  of  gerund 

etc.,  606.  a.  ftn.  2. 
IdSneusqui,  635./. 
-idus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  261. 
Idus,  decl.  IV,  gender,  90.  Exc.  (See  Ides.) 
-ie,  in  voc.  of  adjs.  in  -ius,  110.  a. 
iecur,  decl.,  forms  from  different  stems, 

79.  c,  105.  g, 
ifins  (part,  of  eo),  decl.,  119. 
-ier  in  inf.  pass.,  183.  4. 
-158,  noun  ending,  241;  in  decl.  V=-ia, 

decl.  I,  98.  c. 
igitur,  meaning,  324.  t;  position,  id.  J. 
Ignis,  decl.,  76.  h.  1. 
-ii  (or  -i),  in  gen.,  decl.  II,  49. 6  and  ftn.; 

of  adjs.,  110.  a. 
H,  lis,  for  i,  is,  from  is,  146. 
-He,  noun  ending,  254.  6. 
-ilis,  -bills,  verbal  adj.  ending,  252. 
-ills,  nominal  adj.  ending,  248. 
Illative  conjunctions,  223.  a.  4,  224.  I.  d. 
ille,  forms,  146.  ».♦,«;  decl.,  146;  use, 

297.  6,  e ;  combined  w.  -ce,  146.  a.  n.  K 
ilUc,  decl.,  146.  a. 
-iUo,  vbs.  ending  in,  263.  3. 
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illas,  diminntiye  ending,  243. 

iliastris,  decl..  116.  n.  K 

-im,  ace.  ending,  decl.  Ill,  73-76. 

-im,  in  pres.  subjv.,  183.  2. 

imber,  ded.,  66,  67,  76.  6. 

immune  qoantum,  575.  d. 

immd,  how  used,  329. 

Imperative  mood,  154.  h;  how  used,  167. 
c;  terminations,  163.  &,  179.  e;  die,  due, 
fac,  fer,  182 ;  some  vbs.  used  chiefly  in, 
206.  g;  w.  iam  dtidum,  466.  N.2;  in 
commands,  448 ;  3d  pers.,  448.  a ;  forms 
in  ind.  disc.,  588;  fut.,  449  and  a; 
various  periphrases  for  imv.,  449,  c; 
imperative  as  protasis,  521.  b. 

Imperative  Sentence,  269.  d. 

Imperfect  tense,  defined,  160.  a,  471 ;  use, 
470 ;  in  descriptions,  id.  a ;  w.  iam  diu 
etc.,  id.  6 ;  inceptive  and  conative,  id.  c ; 
w.  iam,  id.  n.  ;  of  surprise,  id.  d;  in 
dialogue,  id.  e;  =  coiadf  etc.,  id.  /; 
epistolary,  479  and  n.  ;  represented  by 
perf.  subjv.,  485.  6.  3;  imperf.  subjv., 
sequence,  id.  ^,  A,  584.  a  and  n. 

imper5,  constr.,  563. 

Impersonal  construction  of  pass.  w.  infin. 
clause,  566.  6,  582  and  a. 

Impersonal  verbs,  synopsis  of,  207 ;  dassl- 
ned,  208;  passive  of  intransitives,  id. 
d,  372;  impersonals,  miseret  etc.,  w. 
gen.,  354,  6 ;  Ubet,  licet,  w.  dat.,  368. 1 ; 
ace.  w.  decet  etc.,  388.  c 

impertio,  constr.,  364. 

impetro,  constr.,  663,  668.  ftn.  2. 

impetus,  defect.,  103.  d, 

impled,  constr.,  409.  a.  N. 

implico,  constr.,  364. 

impono,  constr.,  430. 

imus,  130.  a.  N.2. 

in-,  neg.  prefix,  267.  d.  1. 

in-,  stem-ending,  61.  2;  in-,  83.  a. 

in,  prep.,  use,  220.  c,  221. 12;  comp.  w. 
vbs.,  267.  a;  in,  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  259.  e 
(cf.  430) ;  w.  ace.,  penalty,  353. 2.  n.  ; 
vbs.  comp.  with,  w.  dat.,  370 ;  in w.  ace, 
w.  adjs.,  385. 6 ;  in  citations,  428.  d.  n.  2 ; 
place  where,  426.  3 ;  in  idioms  of  time, 
424.  e;  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  507. 

Inceptive  or  Inchoative  verbs,  263. 1. 

Inclination,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  384,  385.  6. 

indutus,  compar.,  131.  a. 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  of.  See  Con- 
tinued action. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  33;  list 
of,  103.  a;  adjectives,  122.  6. 

Indefinite  antecedent,  relative  with,  w. 
subjv.,  535.  a  and  n.  *-*. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  decl.,  148-161.  Syn^ 
taXt  309-1^15;  indefinite  relative  may 
introduce  conditional  clause,  512.  n., 
519. 


Indefinite  subject  omitted,  318.  b;  use  ol 
2d  person  for,  439.  a ;  in  general  con- 
ditions, 518.  a ;  licet  clamm  fleii,  455.  N. 

Indefinite  value,  417  and  a. 

Indicative  mood,  154.  b ;  how  used,  157.  a, 
437 ;  for  Eng.  subjv.,  id.  a ;  in  apod,  of 
conditions  contrary  to  fact,  517.  6,  e^ 
522.  a;  in  causal  clauses,  540;  in  clause 
with  quod,  572;  in  deliberative  ques- 
tions, 444.  a.  N. 

indigeo,  w.  gen.,  356.  N. 

indlgnus,  w.  abl.,  418.  & ;  w.  qui  and  sabiv., 
535./. 

Indibbct  Discourse,  origin  etc,  577; 
list  of  verbs  that  take  ind.  disc,  579, 
ftn.;  direct  and  indir.  quotation,  578. 
Moods  in  ind.  disc,  580;  verb  of  say- 
ing implied,  id.  a.  Subj.  ace,  580. 
Subord.  clause  when  explanatory,  583; 
clauses  w.  rel.  which  is  equivalent  to 
demonstr.,  id.  5.  Tenses  of  inf.  in  ind. 
disc,  584;  tenses  of  subjv.,  585;  subjv. 
depending  on  perf.  inf.,  id.  a;  pres. 
and  perf.  after  secondary  tense  (reprae- 
serUatio),  id.  b.  Conditional  sentences 
in  ind.  disc ,  589 ;  questions,  586 ;  delib- 
erative subjv.,  587;  commands,  588; 
prohibition,  id.  N.  K  Informal  iod. 
disc,  591. 1,  592. 

Indirect  object,  274,  361,  362,  366,  367. 

Indirect  Questions,  defined,  330, 331 ;  Syr^ 
tax,  331.  N.,  332.5.  n.,  573-575;  fut. 
tense  in,  575.  a ;  deliberative  subjv.  in, 
id.  6;  indie,  in  (early  Lat.),  id.  e;  nuffl 
in,  332.  5.  n. 

Indirect  quotation,  578. 

Indirect  reflexive,  300.  2  and  5. 

Indo-European,  14, 18, 19. 

indued,  w.  names  of  authors,  497.  cf.  jr. 

indu5,  double  constr.  of,  364. 

ineo,  constr.,  370.  6. 

ineptus,  constr.,  505.  a.  fto.  • 

inennis  or  -us,  122.  a, 

Infexa,  defect..  111.  6,  ct  p.  66.  ftn.  2; 
compar.,  130.  b. 

Infer!,  meaning  in  plur.,  130.  5. 

inferior,  comparison,  130.  6. 

Infinitive  Clauses,  as  subj.  or  obj.,  452; 
w.  pass,  vbs.,  582  and  a.  See  also  In- 
direct Discourse.    Cf .  also  459. 

Infinitivb  Mood,  154.  b  and  ftn. ;  tenses 
of,  164.3.6,  486;  bow  used,  157.  d;  pass. 
in  -ier,  183.  4;  fut.  int  of  deptments, 
190.  e;  sublect  in  ace,  S97.  e. 

iNFunnvB  Mood,  Syntax,  451-468 ;  used 
as  subject,  452;  complementary  Inf., 
456;  vbs.  havine  subjv.  or  inf.,  457  (cf. 
563);  inf.  for  obj.  clause,  563.  k.;  w. 
subject  aoc,  459;  case  of  predicate 
noun,  581  and  n.  » ;  inf.  of  purpose.  400; 
w.  adjs.,  in  poetry,  461 ;  of  result,  id.  a; 
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as  poie  noun,  id.  6;  in  ezclamationSy 
462  (sequence,  482.  n.)  .  Historical  inf.. 
463.  Tenses  of  inf.,  486;  perf.  instead 
of  pres.,  id.  d,  e:  fore  ut  etc.,  for  fut. 
inf.,  569.  a.  Inf.  in  ind.  disc.,  679; 
tenses,  684. 
Infinitive  used  as  noun,  gender,  33;  w. 

§en.,  343.  c.  (See  also  Infinitiye  Mood, 
yntax.) 
Infltiis.  defect.,103.  &.  6;  use.  428.  L 
Inflection,  defined,  21;  terminations  of. 

id.  6;  how  modified,  28;  of  decL  and 

conj.,  22. 
Influence,  ybs.  of,  w.  ut-clause,  663. 
Informal  Indirect  Discourse,  691,  692. 
infrft,  use,  220.  a,  221. 13. 
ingCns,  decl.,121.  a.  3;  compar.,  131.  6. 
inioriA,  as  abL'of  maimer,  412.  o. 
iniossu.  defect.,  94.  c 
inops,  dec!.,  121.  a.  3,  6. 1. 
inquam,  inquit,  206.  0 ;  position  of,  699.  e. 
Inseparable  particles,  2^.  6. 
Insertion  of  consonants  (jp  in  tfimpsl), 

16. 11, 639. 
Insidlae,  dat.  w.,  367.  d, 
Inspetgfi,  constr.,  364. 
Instar,  indecl.,  103.  a;  w.  gen.,  869.  5. 
XnstS,  constr.,  663. 
Instrument,  abl.  of,  409. 
Instrumental  case,  36.  n.  (cf.  838,  898); 

as  ady.,  216.  4;  source  of  several  abL 

constructions,  408. 
losalam,  ad,  428.  a. 
integer,  decl.,  112.  a. 
Integral  part,  subjv.  of,  691, 693. 
integrum  est  nt,  668. 
Intensive  pronoun,  146.  n.  ',  8, 298.  o/. 
Intensive  vbs.,  263.  2  and  b. 
inter,  use,  220.  a,  221. 14 ;  in  comp.,  267.  a ; 

vbs.*comp.  w.,  370 ;  position,  436 ;  inter  s6 

(reciprocal),  146.  c,  301./;  inter  siciriSs, 

363.  2;  inter,  w.  eerund,  606  and  n.  K 
intercltd5,  constr.,  364  and  n.  ^. 
interdicS,  constr.,  364.  N.  i. 
interest,  constr.,  366;  w.  ad,  id.  6;  how 

to  express  degree  of  interest,  id.  n.  ^. 
interior,  compar.,  130.  a. 
Interjections,  defined,  20;  list,  226;  w. 

dat.,  379.  a. 
Interlocked  order  of  words,  698.  h. 
Intermediate  clauses,  Syntax  of,  091- 

693. 
Interrogative  advs.,  use,  833;  position. 


Interrogative  particles,  list  of,  217.  d; 

use,  331-333. 
Interrogative  pronouns,   148-161;    use, 

333;  position,  698.  b. 
Interrogative  sentences,  269.  b ;  forms  of, 


Intit  (interior),  130.  o;  derivation,  216.  4. 


Intransitive  verbs,  273.  2,  274.  k.  ;  used 
impersonally  in  pstss.,  208.  d;  dat.  w., 
366  ff . ;  used  transitively,  w.  ace.  and 
dat.,  369  (cf .  388.  a.  n.)  ;  w.  cognate  ace, 
390 ;  having  passive  sense,  w.  ab,  405.  a. 

-inus,  adj.  ending,  249. 

inatilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  a. 

invictos,  compar.,  131.  a. 

invitas,  compar.,  131.  o. 

-id,  noun  ending,  238.  b ;  gend.,  86. 

-i6,  vbs.  in,  conj.  Ill,  176.  b.  2;  forms 
of,  179.  c,  e;  paradigm,  188;  conj.  IV, 
179.  d;  derivation,  262. 

loctts,  plur.  in  -i  or  -&,  106.  b.     . 

Ionic  measure,  609.  c ;  verse,  626. 16. 

ip-,  stem-ending,  56.  a. 

ipse,  formation.  146.  N. ',  8 ;  decl.,  146 ;  use, 
298.  c;  used  instead  of  reflexive,  300.  b, 

in,  in  fut.  inf.  pass.,  203.  a. 

Ironical  statement  not  different  in  form 
from  question,  332.  a.  n. 

Irrational  measures,  609.  e,  623.  n. 

-i»-,  -iss-,  -sis-,  dropped  in  perf.,  181.  6.  N.^. 

is,  decl.,  146;  use,  152,  297.  d.  e;  used 
emphatically,  298.  a;  used  instead  of 
reflexive,  300.  6. 

-Is,  nom.  ending,  gend.,  86;  -is,  patro- 
nymic, 244. 

-is,  for  -iis  in  decl.  I,  43.  e.  n.^;  nom.  and 
ace.  plur.,  decl.  Ill,  77  (cf .  73) ;  of  adis., 
117, 121.  c;  Greek  nom.  ending,  83.  b, 

-is,  nouns  in,  see  it-. 

Islands,  names  of,  loc.  use,  427.  3,  428.  e; 
from  which,  427. 1 ;  to  which,  id.  2. 

-isse,  -issem,  vb.  ending,  see  181.  b. 

-issd,  vbs.  ending  in,  263.  b, 

iste,  shortened  to  ste,  146.  N.  < ;  ded.,  146 ; 
use,  297.  c. 

istic,  decl.,  146.  o. 

It,  as  sign  of  Impersonate,  207.  ftn. 

it-  as  stem-ending,  58.  b ;  decl. ,  78, 121.  a,  4. 

ita,  correl.  with  at,  323.  a;  in  answers, 
336.  a;  ito  ut,  537.  2.  N.a. 

itaque,  accent,  12.  a;  compared  with 
ergd,  324.  i ;  used  with  erg5,  id.  k ;  posi- 
tion of,  599.  6. 

iter,  stem  of,  79.  c. 

Iterative  subjunctive,  518.  c. 

Iterative  verbs  (-to,  -it6,  -sS),  263.  2. 

-its,  vbs.  in,  263.  2. 

-itus,  adj.  ending,  246. 

iubar,  decl.,  76.  o.  3. 

iubed,  w.  ace,  367.  a;  w.  inf.,  563.  a;  in 
pass.,  566.  c. 

lucusdns,  constr.,  510.  N.  *. 

Ifigerum,  defect.  103.  d.  3;  decl.,  105.  b\ 
measure,  636. 

-ium,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  HI,  74.  a;  of  adjs. 
114.  a,  117, 121.  b. 

-ium,  noun  ending,  241.  &. 

iongS,  w.  abl.  or  dat.,  368.  3.  N..  413.  n. 
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Inpplter,  stem  and  deel.,  79  mod  b ;  plma!, 

100. a;  deriyation,  266.  c 
-ins,  adjs.  in,  gen.,  yoc  of,  110.  a;  fonna- 

tion  of  adjs.  in,  247,  252.  N. 
ifis  {broth),  decL,  103.  g,  1. 
.fas,  gen.  sing,  ending,  113;  qnantity,  id. 

c,  603.  a.  £xc,  1. 
lassfi,  defect.,  94.  c,  108.  6. 0. 
lasts,  w.  compar.,  406.  a. 
iuyat,  w.  ace.,  388.  c 
iavenis,  decl.,  62.  n.*,  78. 1;  masc.  adj., 

122.  d;  compar.,  131.  c 
iuv5,  w.  ace,  367.  a. 
l&xti,  position,  435. 
-1V-,  in  perf.,  211.  d. 
-1708,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251.  K. 

J  (the  character),  5  n.  i;  Eng.  sonnd,  id. 
Julian  Calendar,  630, 63L  6. 

K,  supplanted  by  C,  1.  a.  n. 

kalendae,  631.  a. 

Kindred  forms,  Latin  and  English,  18, 19. 

Kindred  signification,  ace  o^  390. 

Knowiufi^,  vbs.  of,  w.  ace.  ana  inf.,  459. 

Knowledge,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 

ko-(k&-),  primary  suioax,  234.  U.  12. 

L,  nouns  in  -1,  gend.,  87;  adj.  stems  in 

1-,  117.  a. 
Labials,  4.  2 ;  stems,  decL  m,  56  and  a. 
labdrd,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 
lacus,  decl.,  89 ;  dat.  and  abl.  plnr.  in-ubns, 

92.  c. 
laedo,  w.  ace.,  367.  a. 
laetor,  laetos,  w.  abL,  431. 
lampas,  decl.,  82. 
Iate5,  w.  ace.,  396.  c 
Utet,  w.  ace.,  388.  c  N.l, 
Utif undium,  265.  2. 
Uttts,  part.,  derivation,  200.  ftn.  2. 
Learning,  vbs.  of,  w.  inf.,  456. 
Length,  expressed  by  gen.,  345.  6. 
-ISns,  -lantus,  adj.  endings,  245. 
leS,  decl.,  62. 

Letters,  classification  of,  1-5. 
levis,  ded.,  116 ;  compar.,  124. 
leviter,  compar.,  218. 
liber,  adj..  ded.,  50,  111.  a. 
Liber,  decl.,  50. 
Hberi,  noun,  50, 101.  3. 
Ubet,  impers.,  208.  c.  N. ;  w.  dat,  868. 1. 
licet,  impers.,  synopsis,  207 ;  use,  208.  c 

N. ;  w.  dat.,  368. 1 ;  w.  predicate  dat, 

456.  1;  w.  subjv.,  meaning  altfiough, 

527.  b ;  licet  earn,  licet  mS  ire,  licet  mihi 

Ire,  565  and  N.  2. 
Likeness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat,  884;  w.  gen., 

385.  c 
Limiting  word,  meaning  of,  276.  b. 
Lingnals,  4,  3;  stems  in,  ded.  in,  58.  a. 


Uater,  ded.,  66. 

Liquids,  3^  4 ;  stems  in,  decL  m,  61->6i. 

•lis,  adjs.  in,  compar.,  126. 

Litotes,  326.  c 

-linm,  noun  ending,  241.  e. 

U-,  as  stem  ending,  62.  N.  K 

10-  (la-),  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  10. 

Locative  abL,  426.  3;  idiomatic  xme, 
429.  3;  adverbial  forms,  215.  5. 

LocATiYB,  defined,  35.  h,  p.  34.  ftn.  (cL 
360) ;  in  abl.,  398, 421 ;  of  ded.  1, 43.  c ; 
decl.  n,  49.  a;  ded.  UI,  80;  decl.  IV 
(domi),  93.  N.  1 ;  decL  V,  98.  6 ;  as  adv., 
215.  5;  w.  abl.  in  apposition,  282.  d; 
relative  adv.  used  to  refer  to,  308.  g; 
animi,  358 ;  loc.  used  to  express  toAere, 
426. 3;  forms  (domi  etc),  427.  a. 

locd,  abl.  without  prep.,  429.  L 

loc6,  vb.,  constr.,  430. 

locom  capere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc,  505. 

locus,  plur.  -i  or  -a,  106.  6. 

Logaoedic  Verse,  623-625. 

Lon^  and  Short,  see  Quantity. 

longius,  without  quam,  407.  c 

Ittdicer,  decl.,  112.  a. 

laSs,  defect.,  103.  d.  1. 

Ifix,  ded.,  103.  g,  2. 

M,  final,  elision  of,  612.  d.  N.,/;  inserted 
in  verb  root,  176.  c.  2. 

-m,  sign  of  ace.,  338;  omitted  in  inscrip- 
tions, 46.  N.  K 

maoer,  ded.,  112.  a. 

macte  virtute,  use  and  constr.,  340.  e 
and  N. 

magis,  as  sign  of  compar.,  128;  comps. 
of,  w.  qoam,  434. 

migni,  gen.  of  value,  417. 

mignos,  comparison,  129. 

mAiestiltis,  w.  words  of  accosin^  etc, 
362.  a. 

Main  clause,  defined,  278.  5. 

m&ior  n£tu,  131.  c. 

mAidrSs,  signification  of,  101. 3  (cf.  102. 2), 
291.  CN.». 

Making,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  393. 

male,  compar.,  218;  compounds  oi^  w. 
dat.,  368.  2. 

mai5,  conj.,  199. 

mains,  compar.,  129. 

mandQ,  constr.,  563. 

mine,  defect  noun,  76.  N.  i,  103.  6.  5. 

maneo,  w.  abL,  431. 

Manner,  advs.  of,  217.  c;  abl.  of,  412  and 
b ;  hard  to  distinguish  from  abl.  of  speci- 
fication, 418.  a,  N ;  manner  implied  in 
participle,  496. 

mansaStas,  266.  c. 

manus,  decl.,  89;  gend.,  90.  Eze. 

mare,  decL,  76.a.3,  78. 

man,  loc,  427.  a. 
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infis,  decl.,  71.  6. 

Masculine,  rule  for  gender.  Si. 

Masculine  adjs.,  122.  d. 

Masculine  csesura,  615.  c.  N. 

Material,  adjectives  denoting,  247 ;  gen. 

of,  344;  abl.  of,  403  and  6,  c,  d, 
mazimS,  as  sign  of  superl.,  128. 
May,  how  expressed  m  Latin,  157.  b, 
mS  dias  fldius,  397.  d.  N.  '< 
Means,  nouns  denoting,  239;  abl.  of,  408, 

409 ;  participle  implying  means,  496. 
Measure,  ^en.  oi,  345.  6  (cf.  425»  a). 
Measures  m  Prosody,  608-610 ;  names  of, 
.   609 ;  contracted  or  resolved,  610. 
Measures  of  value,  632-635;  of  length, 

636;  of  weight,  637;  of  capacity,  638. 
medeor,  w.  dat.  or  aoc.,  367.  b, 
mediocris,  decl.,  115.  a.  n.i. 
Meditative  verbs,  263.  2.  6. 
meditts  (middle  part  of),  293. 
melior,  decl.,  120. 
meUus  est,  w.  infin.  486./. 
memini,  conj.,  205;  in  pres.  sense,  id.  b, 

476 ;  imperative  of,  449.  a ;  memini  w. 

ace.  or  gen.,  360.  a,  6;  w.  pres.  inf., 

584.  a  and  n. 
memor,  decl..  121.  a.  3. 
Memory,  adjs.  of,  oonstr.,  349.  a;  vbs.  of, 

constr.,  350. 
men-,  primary  sufl^,  234.  II.  14. 
-men,  -mentum,  noun  endings,  239. 
mSnsis,  decl.,  78.  2. 
meildies,  gend.,  97. 
-met  (encfitic),  143.  d. 
Metathesis,  640  (cf.  177.  a.  N.). 
Metre,  see  Prosody. 
metu5,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  c;  w.  subiv., 

564. 
mens,  voc.  ml,  110.  a.  k.;   syntax  of, 

302.  a,  343.  a. 
Middle  voice,  397.  c,  410.  n. 
Mile,  636. 
miles,  decl.,  67. 
Military  expressions,  dat.  in,  382.  2 ;  abl. 

of  means  instead  of  agent,  405.  6.  N.  i; 

abl.  of  accomp.  without  com,  413.  a. 
militiae  (locative),  427.  a. 
mille  (milia),  decl.  and  constr.,  134.  cf. 
-mini,  as  personal  ending,  p.  76.  ftn.  1. 
minimC,  compar.,  218.  a;  use,  291.  c.  N. 2; 

w.  neg.  force,  392.  a ;  in  answer  (no) ,  336. 

a.  2. 
ministrS,  w.  infin.,  460.  a. 
minor  nita,  131.  c. 
minOris,  gen.  of  value,  417  and  c. 
minSrSs,  signification,  291.  c.  n.  «. 
-minus,  -mnus,  verbal  adjective  endings, 

253.  c. 
minus,  compar.,  218.  a;  use,  291.  c.  n.«; 

w.  si  and  qud,  =  no^  329.  a;  constr. 

without  quam,  407.  c. 


miror  si,  572.  b,  N. 

mirum  quam  (quantum),  w.  indicative, 
575.  d. 

mis,  tis,  143.  a.  n. 

misced,  w.  abl.  or  dat.,  368. 3.  n.,  413.  a.  N. 

miser,  decl..  Ill ;  compar.,  125. 

miserS,  compar.,  218. 

misereor,  w.  gen.,  354.  a. 

miserSscd,  w.  gen.,  354.  a. 

miseret,  208.  6;  w.  gen.  and  ace.,  354.  b; 
other  constr.,  id.  n. 

miseror,  w.  ace,  354.  a.  N. 

Mixed  1-stems,  70-72. 

-mnus,  see  -minus. 

mo-  (ma-),  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  7. 

Modesty,  subjunctive  of,  447. 1. 

Modification  of  subj.  or  pred.,  276. 

Modifiers,  position  of,  596-599;  of  nega- 
tive, 599.  a. 

modo  (modo  n8)  with  snbjy.  of  proviso, 
528. 

modo  .  .  .  modo,  323./. 

modo  as  abl.  of  manneir,  412.  b. 

moiaris,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

mone5,  conj.,  185 ;  constr.,  851, 390.  d.  N.  i. 

-mSnium,  -monia,  noun  endings,  239. 

Monoptotes,  103.  b. 

Monosyllables,  quantity,  604.  a-^. 

Months,  gend.  of  names  of,  31  and  k.  ; 
decl.  of  names  of  in  -ber,  116.  a ;  names 
of,  630;  divisions  of  in  Roman  Calen- 
dar, 631. 

Moods,  names  and  uses  of,  154, 157 ;  note 
on  origin  and  nature  of,  436;  syntax 
of,  264-275,  437-463. 

Moods  in  temporal  clauses,  how  distin- 
guished, 545,  546  and  notes. 

Mora,  in  Prosody,  608.  a. 

mCrigerus,  decl..  111.  a.  n. 

mSs  est  ut,  568. 

Mother,  name  of,  w.  prep.,  403.  a.  n.  i. 

Motion,  how  expressed,  363,  881.  o,  402 ; 
indicated  by  compounds,  388.  b:  im- 
plied, 428.  J.  n. 

Motion,  end  of,  see  End  of  Motion. 

Motive,  how  expressed,  404.  6. 

Mountains,  names  of,  gend.,  31  and  b, 

Mulciber,  decl.,  50.  c. 

muliebris,  decl.,  115.  a.  N.  l. 

multl  nocte.  293.  n. 

Multiplication  by  distributives,  137.  e. 

Multiplicatives,  139. 

multum  (-5),  compar.,  218.  a. 

multus,  compar.,  129. 

munus,  decl.,  105.  g;  mfinus  est  at,  568. 

mfls,  decl.,  71.  6. 

mfisica  (-e),  decl.,  44. 

Musical  accent,  611. 

mutare,  constr.,  417.  6. 

Mutes,  4 ;  mute  stems,  decl.  Ill,  56-64. 

m^os,  decl.,  52. 
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N,  4;  as  final  letter  of  stem  (leQii-),  61. 1 ; 
precediDg  stem  vowel  of  vb.,176.  6.1; 
inserted  m  verb  root  (tangS),  176.  c.  2, 
177.  6.  N. 

nils,  decl.,  82. 

-nam  (enclitic),  in  onestions,  333.  a. 

nam,  namque,  use,  324.  A,  k. 

Names  of  men  and  women,    108. 

Naming,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  393. 

Nasals,  4, 6 ;  inserted  in  verb  root,  176.  e.  2. 

naUlis,  decl.,  76.  6.  2. 

n&ttt  (m&ior,  minor),  131.  c. 

n&tus  etc.,  w.  abl.  of  source,  403.  a. 

nftvis,  decl.,  76.  6. 1. 

-nd,  -nt,  vowel  short  before,  10.  e, 

-ndu8,  verbal  adj.  ending,  253.  a;  gerun- 
dive in,  168.  d. 

-ne  (enclitic),  use  in  questions,  332.  ch:; 
w.  force  of  ndnne,  332.  c;  ©rig.  mean- 
ing, id.  N.  i ;  in  double  questions,  335 ; 
in  exclamatory  questions,  462.  a ;  quan- 
tity, 6(M.  a.  1. 

n5,  neg.  of  hortatory^  subjv.,  439;  in  pro- 
hibitions, 450. 3 ;  m  concessions,  527.  a ; 
w.  subjv.  of  proviso,  528.  6;  in  final 
clauses,  531;=n6dum,  532.  N.i;  in 
substantive  clauses,  w.  vbs.  of  hinder- 
ing, 558.  6;  of  fearing,  564;  omitted 
after  cavg,  565.  N.  K 

n6  n5n,  w.  vbs.  of  fearing,  564. 

n5  . . .  quidem,  use,  322./;  after  n5n,  327. 
1 ;  after  n5n  modo,  217.  e ;  position  of, 
599.6. 

Nearness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  384 ;  w.  gen., 
385.  c. 

nee  enim.  324.  h. 

necesse,  mdecl.,  103.  N.^;  necesse  est  at, 
568,569.2.  N.  2. 

Necessity,  vbs.  of,  w.  perf.  pass,  inf., 
486.  d;  in  apod.,  517.  c,  522.  a;  w.  ut- 
clause,  569.  2. 

neene  in  double  questions,  335  and  n. 

nCdum,  532.  n.  i,  X 

nefas,  indecl.,  103.  a;  w.  supine  in -u,  510. 

Negation,  perfect  preferrea  in,  475.  a. 

Negative  answers,  332.  6,  336  and  a.  2. 

Negative  particles,  list  of,  217.  e;  use 
of,  325 ;  two  negatives,  326 ;  neg.  form 
different  from  English,  328 ;  neg.  con- 
dition, 525.  a;  neg.  proviso,  528;  neg. 
purpose,  531;  neg.  result,  538,  568; 
position  of,  599.  a. 

nego,  better  than  dic5  . . .  n5n,  328,  580. 6. 

neg5tiam  d5  at,  563.  ftn.  2. 

nSmo,  use  of,  314 ;  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  re- 
placed by  nallius  and  n&115, 314.  a ;  nSmS 
non,  326.  6 ;  n6m5  est  qai,  535.  a.  N.  h 

neqae  (nee),  and  not,  328.  a;  neqae  enim, 
use,  324.  h ;  neque  after  a  neg.,  327. 2, 3. 

nSqoam,  indecl.,  122.  6 ;  oompar.  of,  129. 

neqae5,  conj.,  206.  d. 


n6qai8,  decl.,  310.  a. 

nescid  an,  575.  d. 

nescid  qais,  as  indefinite  withoat  sablT^ 

575.  d. 

-neas,  adj.  endine,  247. 
Neuter  ace.  as  adv.,  214.  d,  of.  6.  N. 
Neuter  adjs.,  special  uses  of,  289. 
Neuter  gender,  general  rule  for,  33 ;  cases 

alike  in,  38.  6 ;  endings  of  decl.  in,  87. 
Neuter  pron.  as  cognate  ace.,  390.  c 
Neuter  verbs,  see  mtransitive  Verbs. 
nSve,  connective  in  prohibitions,  450.  k.  <. 
nex,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
ni-,  primairy  suffix,  234.  IL  0. 
nl,  nisi,  512.  n;  use  of,  525.  a. 
-nia,  -nlam,  noun  endings,  241.  c. 
niger,  ded.,  112;  distinct  fromftter,  131. 

d.  N. 
nihil,  indecL,  103.  a;  contr.  to  nil,  603.  e. 
nihil!,  gen.  of  value,  417.  a. 
nihifi  and  nihil5, 103.  a.  n.  «. 
nimiramqaam,as  indefinite  without  sablv., 

576.  d. 
ningit,  208.  a. 

nisi  and  si  n5n,  526.  a;  nisi  ^,  id.  3; 
ni8iv6r5  (forte),  id.  6. 

nitor,  w.  abl.,  431. 

nix  ^stem  and  decl.),  79.  d;  plur.,  100.  6. 

No,  in  answers,  bow  expressed,  336.  a.  2, 

no-  (ni-),  primaiy  suffix,  234.  II.  4. 

no-,  verb  suffix,  176.  6. 1. 

n5n,  in  prohibitions,  450.  (1)  and  n  .  \ 

n015,  conj.,  199;  part.  w.  dat.  of  the  peiw 
son  jud^ng,  378.  N. ;  w.  perf.  act.  inf. 
in  prohibinons^  486.  c. ;  w.  perf.  pass, 
inf.  (or  part.),  id.  d  and  n. 

Nomen,  denoting  gens,  108. 

n5men,  decl.,  64. 

nSmen  est,  w.  pred.  nom.  or  dat.,  373.  a; 
w.  gen.,  id.  n. 

Nominal  adjs.,  2i3-254. 

NoMiNATiVB  defined,  35.  a;  nom.  suffix, 
338;  neut.  plur.  nom.  and  aoc  alike, 
38.  6;  in  decl.  H,  46.  a;  in  decl.  HI, 
56,  68,  61,  66,  79;  of  neuters,  i-stems, 
68.  a;  in  a-stems,  ded.  IV,  88;  in  ^- 
stems,  decl.  V,  95. 

Nominative,  Syntax  (see  338) :  in  pred- 
icate, 283,  284;  verb-agreement  with, 
316;  as  subiect,  339;  in  exclamations, 

339.  a  (cf .  397.  d) ;  used  for  vocative, 

340.  a;  w.  opas  in  predicate,  411.  b; 
nom.  of  gerund  supplied  by  inf.,  602.  k. 

n5n,  derivation,  215.  1;  oompounda  of, 
326.  a,  6;  in  answers,  336.  a.  2. 

n5n  dabitS  qain,  568.  a ;  n5n  dabitS  w.  inf., 
id.  N.2;  w.  indir.  quest.,  id.  K.K 

nSn  modo,  after  a  negative,  327. 1. 

n5n  modo  .  .  .  n6  .  .  .  qaidem,  217.  e. 

nSn  nSmS,  nSn  nallas,  etc,  326.  a. 

n5n  quia  (qaod,  qad,  qaIn)  etc.,  640.  K.  *. 
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BSn  satis,  291.  e.  N.  >•      ' 

Nones  (ndnae),  631.  e. 

ii9nn0,  in  questions,  332.  6. 

nSs,  decL,  143;  for  ego,  143.  a. 

noster,  for  poss.  gen.,  302.  a. 

nostri,  as  objective  gen.,  143.  c,  296.  b, 

nostnun,  as  partitive  gen.,  143.  6,  295.  b ; 
as  objective  gen.,  295.  &.  n.  K 

Noun  and  adj.  forms  of  vb.,  166. 

Noun  stem,  treated  as  root,  176.  d. 

Nouns  defined,  20.  a;  indecl.,  gend.,  33; 
decl.  of,  37-95 ;  derivative  forms  of,  235- 
241 ;  used  as  adjectives,  321.^  c;  rule  of 
agreement,  281 ;  w.  part  gen.,  346.  a.  1 ; 
w.  obi.  gen.,  348;  governing  ace,  388. 
d.  N.  ^;  noun  as  protasis,  621.  a. 

Nouns  of  agency,  236;  formation,  236. 

novendecim,  133.  K.  >. 

nox,  decl.,  72. 

ns,  nf,  gn,  quantity  of  preceding  vowel, 
10.  d,  603.  d. 

-ns,  as  adjective  ending,  118;  participles 
in,  decl.,  119, 121.  6.2;  w.  gen.,  349.  6; 
w.  ace,  id.  N.  1,  2. 

nt-  (ont-,  ent-),  primary  sufttx,  234.  H.  18. 

nt-,  stems  in,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

na-,  primary  suffix,  234.  n.  6. 

nfibSs,  decl.,  72. 

nfibd,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

nfillus,  decl.,  113;  use,  314.  a;  cf.  nSmS. 

niun,  force  of,  332.  6;  in  indirect  ques- 
tions, id.  K. 

Number,  35;  nouns,  defect,  in,  99,  100, 
101,  103./,  g;  variable  in,  107;  pecul- 
iar uses,  101.  N.  \  317.  d.  N.  3;  number 
in  vbs.,  164.  e;  agreement  in,  280;  w. 
appositives,  282.  a ;  w.  adjs.,  286  and  b ; 
w.  vbs.,  316,  317.  d. 

Numeral  advs.,  138. 

Numerals,  132-139;  cardinals  and  ordi- 
nals, 132, 133 ;  distributives,  136 ;  advs., 
138 ;  others,  139.  Position  of  numeral 
adjs.,  698.  b. 

nnmquis,  149.  6,  310.  a. 

none,  compared  w.  iam,  322.  6. 

nunc  .  .  .  none,  323./. 

nnnis,  send.,  90. 

-nos,  aaj.  ending,  250. 

0  for  u  after  u  or  t,  6.  a,  6;  in  deed,  n, 

46.  N.  1. 
o-  (S^),  primary  suffix,  234. 1. 1. 
-^  in  nom.,  61.  1;  gend.,  86;  in  fem.  abL 


of  Greek  adjs.,  111.  b,  n. 
-^,  -dnis,  noun  ending,  236.  c,  265. 
9  A,  w.  subjv.  of  wish,  442.  a  and  N.  ^. 
o-8tems.  decl.  II,  45;  in  adjs.,  111-113; 

vbs.  from  o-stems,  259.  2. 
Ob.  use,  220.  a,  221. 15;  in  comp.,  267.  a; 

in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  370 ;  to  express 

cause,  404.  b ;  w.  gerund,  506  and  n.  i. 


obeS,  constr.,  370.  5. 
Obeying,  vbs.  of,  367;  w.  aoc.,  id.  a. 
Object  cases,  274.  a. 

ObjectclauseR,infin.,462;  subjv.,  661-^68. 
Object  defined,  274;   becomes  subj.  of 

Sass.,  275,  387.  6;  ace.  of  direct  w. 
at.  of  indir.  obj.,  362;  secondary 
obj.,  394;  obj.  of  anticipation,  576. 

Objective  case  expressed  in  Latin  by  gen., 
dat.,  ace.,  or  abl.,  274.  a. 

Objective  compounds,  265.  3. 

Objective  genitive,  mei  etc.,  143.  c;  de- 
fined, 348.  N.;  w.  nouns,  348;  w.  adjs., 
349. 

ObHeation,  unfulfilled,  hortatory  subjv., 

Oblique  cases,  35.  g;  origin  of  names  of, 

obliviscor,  w.  ace.  or  gen.,  350.  a,  6. 
obvitts  (obviam),  derivation,  216  and  n.; 

obviam  as  apparent  adj.,  321.  d ;  w.  dat., 

370.  c. 
Occasion,  expressed  by  participle,  496. 
5cior,  compar.,  130. 
octSdecim,  133.  n.  «. 

ddi,  conj.,  205 ;  w.  meaning  of  present,  476. 
-oe,  for  -i  in  nom.  plur.,  ded.  II,  62.  d. 
offendd,  constr.,  370.  b. 
-ditts,  names  in,  49./. 
Old  forms  of  pronouns:  mis,  tis,  143.  a. 

N. ;  mSd,  tSd,  id. 
ollus(iUe),  146.  N.4. 
-olus,  diminutive  ending,  243. 
Omission,  of  possessive,  302.  c;  of  ante- 
cedent, 307.  c. 
omnSs;  nSs  omnCs  (instead  of  omnSs  nos- 

trom),  346.  e, 
5n-,  stem-ending,  83.  c. 
•«n,  Greek  ending,  decl.  II,  52. 
to-,  stem-ending,  61. 1,  234.  II.  13. 
-to,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  11,  52.  c. 
-5n,  nom.  endmg,  83.  c,  d. 
ont-,  nom.  -5n,  ^.  d. 
Opeo  syllables,  7.  n.  2. 
opei&,  w.  gen.,  405. 6. 
operam  d5,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc,  606; 

w.  subjv.,  663. 
Operations  of  nature,  208.  a. 
opiniSne,  w.  compar.,  406.  a. 
oplnor,  position  of,  599.  c. 
oportet,  208.  c;  w.  ace.,  388.  c;  in  apod., 

617.  c;    imperfect  refers  to  present, 

plupf .  to  past,  622.  a.  n.  1 ;  w.  subjv.  or 

inf.,  665  and  n.  8. 
oportoit,  w.  pres.  inf.,  486.  a;  w.  perf. 

inf.,  id.  6. 
oppidom,  ad,  428.  6. 
oppiigno,  w.  ace.,  370.  b. 
ops,  defect.,  103./.  1. 
Optative,    derivation,    and    comparison 

w.  subjv.,  436. 
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Optative  forms  in  the  vb.,  168.  e.  h.*, 

169.  d. 
Optative  subjv.  (wish),  441;  w.  utinam 

etc..  442;  relim  etc.  w.  subjv.,  equiv. 

to,  id.  6. 
optimat88,  71.  5, 101.  3. 
opus,  indecl.,  103.  a;  opus  and  usus,  w. 

abl.,  411;    as  pred.  nom.,  id.  6;  w. 

participle,  497.  a ;  w.  supine  in  -fi,  510. 
orw,  stem-ending,  decl.  Ill,  63.  Exc.  2. 
-or,  noun  ending,  238.  a. 
-or  or  -OS,  nom.  ending,  62.  n.  • ;  gend.,  85. 
Oratio  obliqua,  see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order  of  words,  595-601. 
Ordinal  Numbers,  132-135;  decl.,  134.  e; 

use  of  et  with,  135.  a,  6. 
5r6,  constr.,  563. 
Orpheus,  decl.,  52.  e. 
08-,  stem  of  comparatives,  120.  6. 
-08  for  -us,  in  nom.  sing.,  decl.  II,  46.  N.  i ; 

as  Greek  ending,  52 ;  as  gen.  ending  in 

Greek  nouns,  decl.  Ill,  81. 1. 
08,  088i8,  stem,  79. 

•^8,  nom.  ending,  62.  n.  *;  gend.,  85. 
58,  5ri8,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 
-9«a8,  -ISns,  -lentus,  adj.  endings,  245. 
ovat  (defective),  206./. 
ovis,  ded.,  76.  6. 1. 


P,  parasitic  after  m  (sfimpsT),  15. 11. 

pacts,  as  abl.  of  manner,  412.  b, 

paene,  in  apod.,  517.  b.  N.  a. 

paenitet,  208.  b ;  constr.,  364.  &,  c. 

Paeon,  609.  d. 

palam,  as  apparent  adj.,  321.  d;  w.  abl., 
432.  c. 

Palatals,  4. 

palfister,  decl.,  115.  a. 

Panthtt8.  vocative  of,  52.  5. 

pftr,  decl.,  119,  121.  a.  3;  w.  gen.,  386.  c; 
w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  ftn.  2. 

Parallel  verb  forms,  189. 

Parataxis,  268. 

par&tus,  w.  iufin.,  460.  b. 

Pardoningj  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

Parisyllabic  nouns  of  ded.  Ill,  66.  a. 

pariter,  use,  384.  N.  2. 

parte,  locative  use,  without  prep.,  429. 1. 

partem,  adverbial  use,  397.  a, 

particeps,  ded.,  121.  a.  4,  b. 

Pabticiplbs,  defined,  20.  b.  N.i;  com- 
parison of,  124.  a ;  number  of,  156.  a ; 
how  used,  158. 

Pabticiplbs,  Syntax,  488-600;  agree- 
ment, 286  and  n.  ;  clause  equivalent  to 
part.,  306.  c ;  parts,  in  -ns,  used  as  adjs., 
w.  gen.,  349.  6 ;  parts,  in  abl.  absolute, 
419;  meaning  and  form,  488;  tenses, 
489^93;  present  in  special  use,  490 
pres.  pass,  part.,  how  supplied,  492, 
perf.  act.,  how  supplied,  493;  parts,  of 


deponent  vbs.,  190.  a,  6, 491, 493 ;  adjec- 
tive use,  494;  as  nouns,  id. a;  predicate 
use,  495,  496 ;  w.  opus,  497.  a ;  perf.  w. 
habed,  id.d;  present  w.  facto,  id.  c;  fut- 
ure part.,  498;  w.  past  tenses  of  e88e, 
498. 0 ;  poetic  and  late  use,  499 ;  gerund- 
ive, use  as  part,  or  adj.,  500;  part,  as 
protasis,  521 .  a. 

Particles  defined,  23;  forms  and  classifi- 
cation, 213;  note  on  formation,  215, 
216;  interrogative,  217.  d;  negative, 
id.  6, 325;  in  comps.,  267.  Syntax,  321- 
336 ;  use  of  interrogative  particles,  332. 
a-e;  conditional  particles,  512.  a  and 
N.,  525;  particles  of  comparison,  524. 

Particular  conditions  defined,  513. 

partior,  conj.,  190. 

Partitive  apposition,  282.  a. 

Partitive  genitive,  346 ;  nostrum  etc.,  143. 
b ;  neut.  adjs.  with,  346.  3  and  ir.  K 

Partitive  numerals,  139.  c. 

Parts  of  Speech,  20. 

partus,  decl.,  92.  c. 

parum,  compar.,  218.  a;  meaning,  291.  e. 

N.2. 

parvi,  gen.  of  value,  417. 

parvus,  compar.,  129. 

Passive  voice,  154.  a ;  origin,  163.  ftn.  2, 
208.  d.  N. ;  signification,  156 ;  reflexive 
meaning,  id.  a ;  deponents,  156.  b ;  com- 
pleted tenses,  how  formed,  179.  g; 
passive  used  impersonally,  208.  a,  2(^ 
d,  372  (cf.  666, 582.  a). 

pater  famllifts,  decl.,  43.  b. 

patiSns,  compar.,  124.  a. 

patior,  constr.,  563.  c 

Patrials  in  -as,  decl.,  71. 5, 121.  a.  4. 

Patronymics  (-ades,  -ides,  -eus,  etc>,  244. 

pauper,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

pftx,  ded.,  103.  g.  2. 

pecu,  gend.,  91;  decl.,  105./. 

pecuniae,  gen.,  w.  vbs.  of  accusing,  362. 
a  and  n. 

pedester,  decl.,  116.  a. 

pelagus  (plur.  pelag6),  gend.  of,  48.  a. 

pelvis,  decl.,  76.  6. 1. 

Penalty,  gen.  of,  352  and  n.;  abL  of, 
353.2. 

Penfit€8,  decl.,  71.  6  (cf.  101.  3). 

penes,  following  noun,  436. 

Pentameter  verse,  616. 

Penult,  defined,  12. 

penus,  gend.,  90.  Exc, ;  decl.,  106.  e. 

per,  prep.,  220.  a;  use.  221.  16;  w.  ace. 
of  agent,  405.  6.  Adverbial  prefix,  w. 
adjs.,  267.  d.  1  (cf .  291.  c.  N.  i) ;  w.  vbs., 
267.  d.N. 

Perceiving,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  459. 

percndifi  (loc.),  98.  6,  216.  6. 

Perfect  partidple,  two  uses,  168.  e.  1,  2; 
of  deponents,  190.  b;  used  as  noun, 
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retains  adv.,  321.  b ;  dat.  of  agent  w., 
376 ;  abl.  w.  opus  and  usus,  411.  a,  497.  a. 

Pbbfbct  Tense  distinguished  from  im- 
perf.,  161, 471 ;  perf .  def.  and  perf.  hist., 
161,  473 ;  personal  endings,  163.  a,  169. 
a ;  •origin  of  i  and  8  in,  163.  ftn.  3 ;  stem, 
how  formed,  177, 179 ;  perf.  subjv.,  suf- 
fixes of,  169.  d;  of  coni.  I,  179.  a.  2; 
contracted  perf .,  181.  a,  o;  perf.  subjv. 
in  -Sim,  183.  3;  irreg.  forms  of  conj.  I, 
209.  a;  of  conj.  II,  210.  c;  various,  of 
conj.  Ill,  211;  of  conj.  IV,  212. 

Perfect  Tense,  Syntax.  Perf.  Ind., 
use,  473;  in  general  conditions,  id.  a, 
618.  6 ;  gnomic  perf .,  476  j  in  fut.  condi- 
tions, 516.  e,  Perf.  Subjv.,  hortatory, 
439  and  n.  i ;  optative,  441.  a ;  potential, 
446 ;  in  prohibitions,  460  (3) ;  in  fut.  con- 
ditions, 616.  c.  Perf.  Inf.,  in  exclama- 
tions, 462  and  n.  2 ;  w.  dgbeS  etc.,  486. 6 ; 
w.  nolo  or  vol6  in  prohibition,  id.  c ;  pass, 
w.  vol6  etc.,  id.  a;  instead  of  the  pres. 
inf.,  id.  e ;  w.  vbs.  of  feeling  etc.,  id./; 
in  ind.  disc.,  684.  a  and  n.  Sequence  of 
Tenses,  perf.  ind.,  486.  a;  perl,  subjv., 
id.  by  c,  686.  a. 

PericlSs,  decl.,  82. 

Period,  600,  601. 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  168.  6.  n.,  d. 
N.;  paradigms,  196,  196;  periphrastic 
forms  in  conjugation,  193 ;  use  in  con- 
trary to  fact  apodosis,  617.  d;  in  ind. 
questions,  676.  a. 

Permission,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  663.  c 

permutd,  w.  abl.,  417.  6. 

peniox,  decl.,  122.  c. 

perpes,  decl.,  121.  a.  3. 

Person,  164.  d;  agreement,  280;  of  vbs., 
316  and  a ;  w.  different  persons,  317.  a ; 
order  of  the  three  persons,  id. 

Personal  constr.  of  passive  w.  infinitive, 
682. 

Personal  endings,  163  and  ftn.  1. 

Personal  pronouns,  142,  143,  294,  295;  re- 
duplicated forms,  143.  e;  Syntax,  295; 
omitted,  id.  a,  318.  a ;  gen.  plur.,  296.  b: 
3d  pers.,  id.  c;  position  of  personal  ana 
demonstrative,  699./. 

persuaded,  constr.,  563. 

Persuading,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  367. 

pertaesum  est,  354.  b, 

pSs,  comps.  of,  decl.,  121.  b.  1. 

Pet  names,  gend.,  30.  a.  n.^. 

peta  w.  ab,  396.  a ;  w.  subjv.,  663. 

ph  only  in  Greek  words,  4.  1.  ftn.  2; 
sound  of,  8. 

Phalsecian  verse,  625. 11. 

Pherecratic  verse,  623. 2,  624, 625. 2, 4, 12. 

Phonetic  variations,  14-19;  phonetic 
decay,  id. ;  vowels,  15, 17 ;  consonants, 
16.  4-17. 


Phrase,  defined,  277. 

Phrases,  neut.,  33;  phrases  and  clauses 
grown  into  advs.,  216;  adverbial 
phrases,  277;  phrases  limited  bv  gen., 
343.  c;  phrase  or  clause  in  abl.  abs., 
419.  6. 

Physical  qualities,  abl.,  416.  a. 

piger,  decl.,  112.  a. 

piget,  constr.,  354.  6. 

Pity,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  354.  a. 

plus,  compar.,  128.  n.,  131.  a. 

pix,  decl.,  103.  or.  2. 

Place,  advs.  of,  217.  a;  relations  of,  re- 
quire prep.,  381.  o,  426;  place  of  birth, 
abl.,  403.  a.  N.S;  place  where,  426.  3, 
427. 3 ;  place  to  or  from  which,  426. 1,2; 
prep.,  when  omitted,  426.  ftn.,  427. 1, 2. 
a,  429.  a ;  locative  case,  427. 3.  a,  428.  k. 

Placing,  vbs.  of,  constr,,  430. 

Plants,  gend.  of  names  of,  32  and  b; 
decl.  of  plant  names  in  -as,  105.  a. 

plaudo,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

Plautus,  absque  mS  etc.,  617./;  use  of  quom 
w.  indie,  646.  n.*,  649.  N.8;  prosodial 
forms,  620.  a,  628.  6,  629. 

Pleasing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367. 

plebgs,  decL,  98.  d. 

Plenty,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  356,  409.  a. 

plSnus,  constr.,  409.  n. 

-plex,  numeral  adjs.  in,  139. 

pluit  (impers.),  208.  a;  used  personally, 
id.  N. 

Pluperfect  Indicative,  suffixes  of,  169.  b ; 
use  of,  477;  epistolary,  479;  pluperf. 
indie,  in  conditions  cont.  to  fact,  517.  b ; 
in  general  conditions,  618.  b.  Pluperf. 
Subjv.,  suffixes  of,  169.  e;  hortatory, 
439.  b ;  optative,  441 ;  potential,  446 ;  m 
conditions,  617  (sequence,  486.  g). 

Plural,  wanting  in  decl.  V,  98.  a;  used 
in  sense  different  from  sing.,  100.  a-c, 
107 ;  plur.  alone  used,  101.  n.i  ;  plur.  ace. 
used  as  advs.,  216. 3 ;  neut.  plur.  of  adjs.. 
289.6. 

PluraXia  tanlum,  101. 

plilris,  gen.  of  value,  417  and  c. 

pliis,  decl.,  120  and  c;  compar.,  129;  with- 
out quam,  407.  c. 

pogma,  decl.,  60.  a, 

poenitet,  see  paenitet. 

pondd,  defect.,  103.  6.  5. 

pond,  w.  abl.,  430. 

por-,  prefix,  267.  6. 

porticus,  gend.,  90.  Exc, 

portus,  decl.,  92.  c 

Position,  expressed  by  ab,  ex,  429.  6. 

Position  in  Prosody,  11.  6, 603.  /;  does  not 
affect  final  vowel,  603./.  n.  i. 

posse,  as  fut.  inf.,  684.  b. 

Possession,  how  expressed,  302.  a ;  dat 
of,  373;  compared  w.  gen.,  id.  n. 
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Possessive  compounds,  265.  a. 

Possessive  genitive,  343  and  o-c;  dat.  of 
reference  used  instead,  377. 

Possessive  pronouns,  145;  a^eement, 
302 ;  instead  of  gen.,  id.  a ;  special  mean- 
ings, id.  b ;  omission,  id.  c ;  used  sub- 
stantively, id.  d]  w.  gen.  in  app.,  id.  e; 
used  for  gen.,  343.  a;  for  obj.  gen., 
348.  a. 

Possibility,  vbs.  of,  in  apodosis,  517.  c. 

possum,  in  apodosis,  517.  c. 

post,  adverbial  use  of,  433. 1 ;  with  qnam, 
434. 

post,  vbs.  comp.  w.,  with  dat.,  370. 

postera,  defect.,  111.  b;  compar.,  130.  b; 
poster!,  id. 

posterior,  130.  b. 

Postpositive  conjunctions,  324.  J. 

postquam  (posteaqoam),  in  temporal 
clauses,  543. 

postremd,  in  enumerations,  322.  d.  K. 

postridiS,  w.  gen.,  359.  6 ;  w.  ace.,  432.  a; 
w.  quam,  434. 

postulo  ab,  396.  a;  postold  at,  563. 

Potential  mood,  bow  expressed  in  Latin, 
157.  6. 

Potential  subjunctive,  445-447, 

potior  (adj.),  compar.,  130. 

potior  (verb),  w.  gen.,  357.  a,  410.  a;  w. 
abl.,  410;  w.  ace.,  id.  n.I;  gerundive, 
503.  N.  a. 

potis,  pote,  122.  b. 

potius,  compar.,  218.  a, 

pottti,  w.  pres.  infin.,  486.  a. 

Practice,  vbs.  of,  263.  6. 

prae,  220.  6 ;  use,  221. 17 ;  in  comp.,  291.  c. 
N.  ^ ;  in  comps.,  w.  dat.,  370 ;  in  compar., 
w.  qaam,  434 ;  quanti^.  of,  in  comps., 
603.  6.  Ezc, 

praec^d,  constr.,  370. 

praeceps,  decl.,  119, 121.  a.  3. 

praecipio,  constr.,  563. 

Fraenoment  108 ;  abbreviations,  id.  c 

praepes;  decl.,  121.  b.  1. 

praestolor,  constr.,  367.  6. 

praesum,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  605. 

praeter,  use,  220.  a,  221. 18. 

praeterit,  w.  ace.,  388.  c 

pre<a,  defect.,  103./.  2. 

precor,  constr.,  563. 

Predicate,  defined,  270;  modified,  276; 
pred.  noun  or  adj.,  272,  283;  case,  284; 
pred.  noun  referring  to  two  or  more 
sing,  nouns,  id.  a;   adjective,  285.  2, 

286.  a;  agreement  in.  287. 1-3;  in  rel. 
clause,  306;  pred.  aaj.  in  neut  plur., 

287.  4.  a;  pred.  adj.  in  relative  clause, 
307./;  pred.  gen.,  343.  6,  c;  pred.  ace., 
392, 393 ;  adj.  as  pred.  ace.,  id.  n.  ;  pred. 
aoc.  .becomes  pred.  nom.  in  the  pass., 
id.  a;  predicate  use  of  participles,  496. 


Predicate  noun  or  adj.  after  inf.,  452.  v.  >, 
455.  a  and  n.,  458.  581.  n.  >. 

Prepositions,  assimilation  of,  16 ;  defined, 
20./;  derivation  of,  219;  list  of  ^reps. 
w.  ace..  220.  a;  w.  abl.,  id.  b ;  w.  either, 
id.  c ;  idiomatic  uses,  221 ;  comp.  w,  vbs. 
and  adjs.,  267.  a,  c;  noun  w.  prep.,  in- 
stead of  obj.  gen.,  348.  c;  in  comp.  w. 
vbs.,  w.  dat,  370,  381 ;  ace  in  comp., 
395;  w.  abL  of  separation,  401;  prep, 
omitted  in  relations  of  place,  427. 1,  2, 
429  and  a;  use  of,  220,  221,  429.  6,  430, 
432-435 ;  preps,  following  the  noun,  435; 
usual  portion  of,  599.  d.    (See  338.) 

Present  participle,  decL,  119 :  use,  158.  a. 

Present  stem,  how  formed,  168, 174 ;  from 
root,  176. 

Present  subjunctive  in  -tm,  183.  2. 

Present  tense,  w.  iam  din  etc.,  466;  oona- 
tive,467;  forfut.,468;  historical,  469; 
annalistic,  id.  a;  w.  dam,  556;  in  quo- 
tations, 465.  a;  sequence,  483, 485.  e,  t; 
pres.  inf.  w.  potai  etc., 486.  a ;  participle,  . 
489,490,492,494,496.  Pres.  mf .  in  md. 
disc,  referring  to  past  time,  584.  a  and  n. 

Preteritive  verbs,  205.  n.  «,  476. 

Preventing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  364.  K.*. 

Price,  abL  or  gen.,  416. 

pridiS,  form,  98.  6 ;  w.  gen.,  359.  b ;  w.  aoc, 
432.  a;  w.  quam,  434. 

Primary  suffixes,  defined,  233. 

Primary  tenses,  482. 1,  483. 

prlmiplllris,  ded.,  76.  a.  2. 

Primitive  verbs,  266. 

primS,  primom,  meanings,  322.  d  and  H. 

primSris,  defect,  122.  c 

primas,  form,  130.  ftn.  2. 

princeps,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  172, 173. 

prior,  compar.,  130.  a. 

prias,  w.  qoam,  434;  piiosqoam  in  ten^. 
poral  clause,  550,  551;  in  ind.  disc, 
586.  5.  N. 

Privation  expressed  by  abl.,  400. 

pr5,  220.  b;  use,  221.  19;  in  comps.,  w. 
dat,  370;  to  express /or,  379.  k. 

probd,  w.  dat.,  368,  376.  b.  n. 

Proceleusmatic,  609.  n. 

proceras,  decl..  111.  a.  N. 

procal,  w.  abl.,  432.  c 

prohibed,  constr.  of,  364.  K.«. 

Prohibitions,  450;  in  ind.  disc,  588.  K.>. 

Promising  etc,  vbs.  of,  680.  c 

Pronominal  roots,  228,  232;  as  primary 
suffixes,  id. 

P&ONOUNS  defined,  20.  c;  decl.  of,  140- 
151 ;  personal,  142, 143;  reflexive,  144; 
gen.,  now  used,  143.  o,  302.  a:  demon- 
strative, 146;  relative,  147;  intenoe. 
and  indef.,  148-161 ;  pron.  ocmtalned  m 
verb  ending,  163.  ftn.  1,  271.  a. 
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Pronouns,  Syntax,  294-315;  Peisonal, 
296;  Demonstrative,  296-298;  idem, 
298.  a,  6;  ipse,  id.  c-f;  Reflexive,  299; 
Possessive,  302;  Relative,  303-308 ;  In- 
definite, 3109-314:.  Prons.  w.  part,  gen., 
346.  a.  1.  Relative  in  protasis,  519. 
Position  of  prons.,  698.  e,  /. 

Pronunciation,  Roman  method,  8;  Eng- 
lish method,  8.  n. 

pronuntid,  constr.,  563. 

piope,  compar.,130;  use,  220.  a;  in  apod., 
617.  6.  N.  2. 

prope  est  ut,  568. 

Proper  names,  108 ;  plur.,  99. 1, 101. 1. 

Proper  nouns,  20.  a. 

propems,  decl.,  111.  a.  n. 

propinqutts,  w.  gen.,  385.  c. 

propior  (propius),  compar.,  130.  a;  constr., 
432.  a  and  n. 

Proportional  numerals,  139.  a. 

Propriety,  vbs.  of,  in  apod.,  517.  c,  522.  a. 

proprius,  w.  gen.,  385.  c. 

propter,  use,  220.  a,  221. 20;  position,  435; 
denoting  motive,  404.  b. 

Pbosody,  602;  rules  and  definitions, 
603-606;  early  peculiarities,  629. 

prosper (-tts),  dec!..  111.  a. 

prSspiciS,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  c. 

Protasis  (see  Conditional  Sentences),  512 
ff. ;  loose  use  of  tenses  in  Eng.,  514.  C. 
N. ;  relative  in  prot.,  619 ;  temporal  par- 
ticles in,  642;  antequam,  priosqaam,  in, 
661.  c.  N.2;  prot.  in  ind.  disc.,  589. 1. 

Protecting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  364.  n.  «. 

Protraction  of  long  syllables,  608.  c. 

provides,  w.  dat.  or  aoc.,  367.  c. 

Proviso,  subjv.  used  in,  528.  a  and  b ;  in- 
troduced by  mode  etc.,  528;  hortatory 
subjv.  expressing,  id.  a;  subiv.  w.  at 
(or  n€),  id.  b;  characteristic  clause  ex- 
pressing, 635.  (7. 

proximC,  constr.,  432.  a, 

prozimus,  constr.,  432.  a. 

-pse,  -pte  (enclitic),  143.  d,  n.,  146.  a,  146. 

N.7,8. 

pfibCs,  decl..  105.  e,  121.  d, 

pudet,  208.  b ;  constr.,  354.  b,  e,  and  K. 

puer,  decl.  47  (cf.  50.  a). 

palcher,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Punishment,  abl.  of,  363. 1. 

pappis,  decl.,  75.  b,  76.  6. 1. 

Purpose,  dat  of,  382:  infin.  of,  460; 
expressed  by  gerundive  after  certain 
vbs.,  600.  4;  by  gerund  or  gerundive 
as  predicate  gen.,  604.  a.  n.^;  ways 
of  expressing,  633.  Glauses  of,  279.  d; 
defined  and  classified,  629  ff. ;  use  of 
qud  in,  631.  a ;  main  clause  omitted,  532 ; 
nCdnm,  id.,  n.  \  >.  Substantive  clauses 
of.  used  after  certain  vbs.,  563;  of 
wuhing,  id.  6;  of  permitting, id.  c;  of 


determining,  id.  (f ;  of  caution  etc.,  id. 

e ;  of  fearing,  664. 
Purpose  or  end,  dat.  of,  382. 
pater,  decl.,  116.  a. 

qa£  .  .  .  qa£,  323./. 

qnadnipCs,  ded.,  121.  b.  1. 

quae  res  (or  id  quod),  307.  d, 

qoaerO,  constr.  (ex  or  d€),  306.  a ;  w.  subiv., 
663. 

quaesO,  conj.,  206.  e. 

quails,  161.  t. 

Qualities  (abstract),  gend.,  32. 

Qualities  of  an  object  compared,  292. 

Quality,  adjs.  of,  251 ;  gen.  of,  346, 416.  a ; 
to  denote  indef.  value,  417  and  a;  abl. 
of,  416  (cf.  346.  N.). 

qnan^  derivation  of,  216.  2;  with  super- 
lative, 291.  c;  w.  compar.  and  positive 
or  w.  two  positives,  292.  a.  n.;  cor- 
relative w.  tam,  323.  g;  w.  compar., 
407.  a,  e;  after  alius,  id.  a;  w.  compar. 
of  advs.,  434;  w.  ante,  post,  id.;  w. 
subjv.  after  compar.,  535.  c;  followed 
by  result  clause,  671.  a:  in  indirect 
questions,  676.  d;  in  ind.  disc.,  681. 
N.2,683.  c. 

quam  difi,  656.  N.  >. 

qoam  ob  caosam,  398. 

quam  qui,  quam  ut,  w.  subjv.,  636.  c 

quam  si,  624. 

quamquam,  use,  627.  d;  introducing  a 
proposition =a72d  yet,  id.  n.;  w. 
subjv.,  id.  e. 

quamvis,  use,  627.  a;  subjv.  or.  ind.  w., 
440.  N.,  627.  a,  e, 

quandd  (interr^.),  derivation  and  mean- 
ing, 216. 6, 639 ;  causal  (since) ,  640.  a  and 
N. ;  indef.,  id. ;  temporal,  642. 

quanta,  gen.  of  price,  417. 

Quanti^,  gen.  of  adjs.  of,  denoting  price, 
417. 

Quantity  in  Prosody,  marks  of,  10.  e; 
nature  of,  602;  general  rules  of,  9-11, 
603;  final  ^llables,  604;  perf.  and 
perf.  parts.,  605;  derivatives,  606. 

quantd,  w.  tantd,  414.  a. 

quantum  (with  mirum),  in  indirect  ques- 
tions, 575.  d, 

quantus,  151.  t. 

quasi,  with  primary  tenses,  524.  n.  ^, 

quas85  (intensive),  263.  2. 

-que  (enclitic),  added  to  indefinites,  151. 
g;  as  conj.,  use,  323.  c  3,  324.  a;  quan- 
tity, 604.  a.  1. 

queO  (defective),  206.  d. 

qu6s,  old  nom.  plur.,  150.  c 

Questions,  direct,  in  indie,  157.  a,  390- 
336;  indirect,  330.  2,  331.  N.;  doable 
qioestions.  334;  question  and  answer, 
386 ;  result  clause  in  exclam.  question^ 
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462.  a;  mood  in  indir.  qaeBtion,  OT4; 

in  ind.  disc.,  586 ;  in  informal  ind.  disc., 

592.1. 
qui  (adverbial);  150.  b. 
qui  (relativeh  decl.,  147;  (interrog.  and 

indef.),  148  and  6;  in  compomids,  151; 

qui=ut  is,  w.  subjv.,  531.  2.  N.,537.  2; 

qui  causal  and  concessive,  535.  e. 
quia,  derivation  etc,  539;  use,  540.  N.i; 

causal,  id. ;  w.  vbs.  of  feeling,  572.  b; 

in  intermediate  clauses,  592.  3. 
qulcum,  150.  b. 
qaicumque,  decl.,  151.  a. 
quid,  in  exclamations,  307.  d.  N.  K 
quidam,  decl.,  151.  c;  meaning  of,  310; 

w.  ex,  346.  & 
quidem,  use,  322.  e;  w.  is  or  idem,  29S.  a; 

position  of,  599.  o, 
qunibet,  decl.,  151.  c;  use,  312. 
quin,  w.  indie,  equiv.  to  command,  449.  b ; 

in  result  clause  (=qui  non),  558,  559; 

w.  vbs.  of  hindering,  558;  ndn  dubitS 

quin,  558.  a. 
Quinary  or  bemiollc  measures,  609.  d. 
quinquatrus,   gender,   90;    ploral   only, 

101.  2. 
quippe,  w.  relative  clause,  535.  e.  v.  i;  w. 

cum,  549.  N.  1. 
QuintSs,  101.  3. 
quia,  decl.,  148,  149;  distinguished  from 

qui  in  use,  id.  b  and  n.  ;  compounds  of 

(aUquis  etc.),  151.  d-/,  310  and  6;  quis 

w.  si,  num,  nS,  310.  a ;  indeL  use  o4  310. 
quis  est  qui,  535.  a. 
quis,  dat.  or  abl.  plur.,  150.  c 
quisnam,  148.  e, 

quispiam,  151.  d;  use  of,  310  and  5. 
quisquam,  decl.,  151.  d;  use,  311,  312. 
quisque,  form  and  decl.,  151.  a;  use  in 

general  assertions,  313;  in  dependent 

clause,  id.  a;  w.  superlative,  id.  6;  w. 

plur.  vb.,  317.  e, 
quisquls,  decL,  151.  5. 
quivis,  decl.,  151.  c;  use,  312. 
quo-,  stems  in,  46.  K.  >. 
qu5,  approaching  abl.  of  cause,  414.  a.  k. 
quo  in  final  clauses  (bb  ut  eo)  w.  subjv., 

531.  a;  n5n  qu9,  540.  n.  ». 
quo  .  .  .  e5,   414.  a;  to  denote  deg.  of 

difference,  id. 
quoad  (intention  etc.),  553;    (fact),  554; 

(as  long  as),  555. 
quod  for  id  quod,  307.  d,  K. 
quod  (conj.),  540.  N.^;  mood  with,  540; 

in  ind.  disc.,  id.  b ;  subst.  clause  with, 

572 ;  as  ace.  of  specification,  id.  a ;  w. 

vbs.  of  feeling,  id.  b ;  quod  in  interme- 
diate clauses,  592.  3  and  n. 
quod  sciam  (proviso),  535.  d. 
quod  ^,  use,  324.  d,  397.  a. 
quom  (see  cum),  6.  5, 539.  H. 


qaSmiitiis  (atut  e5  minus),  w.  ybs.  of  Ud* 

dering,  558.  5. 
quoniam,  origin,  539;  meaning  and  use, 

540. 1.  K.  1  and  a. 
quoque,  use,  322.  a;  position,  599.  6. 
quot,  indeclinable,  122. 6 ;  correl.,  152. 
Quotation,  forms  of,  w.  apud  and  in, 

428.  (i.  2r.3;  direct  and  indir.,  ffTS. 
quotus  quisque,  313.  b,  K.^. 
quu-  (CU-),  6.  5. 
qnnm  (oonj.),  6.  b  (see  com). 

R  substituted  for  s  between  two  voweU^ 

15. 4  and  K.;  r-  in  adj.  stems,  117.  a; 

ir-  in  noun  stems,  62.  N.  K 
iftdix,  decl.,  57. 

lastrum,  plur.  in  -a  and  -i,  106.  b. 
ratidne,  as  abl.  of  manner,  412.  &• 
latus,  as  pres.  part.,  491. 
ifivis,  decl..  75.  a.  2. 
re-  or  red-  4>r6fix),  267.  6. 
reapse,  146.  N.'. 

Beceiving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  500. 4. 
Beciprocal  {each  other),  how  expressed, 

145.  c  301./. 
recordor,  w.  aoc.,  350.  d;  w.  gen^  id.  H. ; 

w.  dS,  id.  K. 
iSctum  est  ut,  568. 
red-,  see  re-. 
Beduplication,  177.  e,  231.  e;  list  of  vbs., 

211.  b ;  lost  in  fldi  etc.,  id./,  ftn.  3 ;  role 

for  quantity,  605.  a. 
Bef erence,  object  of,  349. 
Beference,  pronouns  of,  297./;  commonly 

omitted,  id.  k;  dative  of,  376;  gen.  of 

specification,  349.  d. 
rCfert,  w.  gen.  or  possessive  adj.,  355  and 

a;  other  constr., id.  5. 
Beflexive  pronouns,  144 ;  Syntax  of,  298. 

c.  N.  2,  299-301 ;  of  1st  and  2d  persons, 

299.  a. 
Beflexive  verbs  (deponent  or  passive), 

190.  e,  208.  d.  n.  ;  use  of  passive,  156.  a ; 

w.  object  aoc.,  397.  c. 
Refusing,  vbs.  of,  w.  quSminus,  558.  b, 
Regidar  verbs,  171-189. 
Belationship,  nouns  of,  244. 
Belative  adverbs,  used  correlatlvely,  162; 

demon,  for  rel.,  308.  b ;  used  to  connect 

independent  sentences,  id./;  referring 

to  loc.,  id.  ^;  s pronoun  w.  prep.,  321. 

a;  used  in  relative  clauses  of  poipoee, 

531.2;  result,  537.  2. 
Belative  clauses,  defined,  279.  a;  w.  leL 

advs.,  306.  i;  conditional,  519;  final, 

531,  533;  characteristic,  535;  consecur 

tive,  537;   causal,  540.  c;   temporal, 

541, 542;  reL  clauses  in  ind.  diso.,  581; 

position  of  rel.  clause,  599.  e, 
Belative  pronouns,  deol.,  147 ;  forms,  how 

distinguished  from  interzogatlvB  and 
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indef.,  148.  b  and  n.;  oomps.  of,  151, 
310  and  a,  b.  Syntax,  303-308;  rules 
of  agreement,  305,  306 ;  w.  two  antece- 
dents, 305.  a ;  rel.  in  a^eement  w.  app. 
etc.,  306;  use  of  the  antecedent,  307; 
special  uses  of  rel.,  308;  never  omitted 
in  Lat.,  id.  a ;  relatives  as  connectives, 
id./;  pers.  of  vb.  agreeing  w.,  316.  a; 
abl.  of  rel.  after  compar.,  407.  a.  N.«; 
position,  599.  e. 

reunqoitar  at,  568. 

reliquum  est  ut,  568. 

reliquus,  use,  293;  reliqnf,  use,  315. 

-rem,  verb  ending,  168./. 

Bemembering,  vbs.  of,  w.  ace.  or  gen., 
360;  w.  inf.,  466. 

Beminding,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  351. 

reminiscor,  w.  ace.  or  gen.,  350.  c. 

Removing,  vbs.  of,  w.  abl.,  401. 

Repeated  action  as  general  condition, 
518.  c. 

repetnnd£ram,  352.  a. 

BepraeseTUdtio,  469.  N.;  in  ind.  disc., 
585.  b  and  N. 

requiSs,  decl.,  98.  d,  106.  e. 

rCs,  decl.,  96. 

Resisting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367, 568. 

Resolution  of  syllables  in  Prosody,  610. 

Resolving,  vbs.  of,  constr.  (subjv.  or  inf.), 
663.(1. 

resUt,  w.  at,  669.  2. 

restis,  decl.,  75.  b. 

Restriction  in  subjunctive  clause,  535.  d. 

Result,  clauses  of,  279.  e,  534 ;  sequence  of 
tenses  in,  485.  c;  inf.  of,  461.  a.  Sub- 
junctive w.  relatives  or  at,  637 ;  nega- 
tive result  w.  at  n5n  etc.,  id.  a,  538; 
result  clause  equivalent  to  proviso,  537. 
6;  w.  quin,  558;  w.  qadminus,  id.  b. 
Snbst.  clauses  of  result  after  facid  etc., 
668;  as  subject,  669;  in  app.  w.  noun, 
670;  as  pred.  nom.,  571;  after  qoam, 
id.  a;  tantom  abest  at,  id.  b;  thought 
as  result,  id.  c. 

Result,  nouns  denoting,  239. 

rSte,  decl.,  76.  a.  Z. 

r6x,  decL,  57. 

Rhetorical  questions  in  Ind.  disc.,  686. 

Rhotacism,  15.  4. 

Rhythm,  development  of,  607;  nature  of, 
608. 

Rhythndcal  reading,  612.  d.  K. 

ri-,  adi.  stems  in,  115.  a. 

ntii,  abL  of  manner,  412.  6. 

rivaMs,  decl..  76.  6.  2. 

Rivers,  gender  of  names  of,  31. 1  and  a. 

ro-  (ra-),  prima^  sufftx,  234.  IL  9. 

ro-stems,  decl.  U,  46.  5 ;  adj.  stems,  111, 
112. 

rogS,  constr.  of,  396  and  b.  n..  c.  k.  «;  w. 
subjv.,  663. 


Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  8. 

Root,  defined,  26,  228;  consciousness  of 
roots  lost  in  Lat.,  25.  n.  ;  of  vbs.,  117. 
1 ;  noun  stem  treated  as  root,  176.  d: 
roots  ending  in  vowel,  id.  e ;  root  used 
as  stem,  id.  d.  n.  ^  and  e,  231. 

i68,  decl.,  103.  a.  2. 

rr-,  as  stem  ending,  62.  n.  K 

It-,  stems  in,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

ruber,  decl.,  112.  a. 

rfiri,  locative,  80,  427.  S. 

rus,  decl.,  103.  g.  1 ;  constr.,  427. 1,  2,  3. 

S  changed  to  r,  15.  4  and  n.,  62.  n,  ^ ;  sub- 
stituted for  d  or  t,  15. 5 ;  s-  as  stem  end- 
ing, 79.  e ;  of  adjs.,  119.  n.  ;  of  compars., 
120.  b ;  of  perf.  stem,  177.  b ;  list  of  vbs. 
of  conj.  Ill,  w.  perf.  in  s,  211.  a;  s  sup- 
pressed  in  verb  forms,  181.  6.  >r.  2 ;  m 
earljr  Lat.,  629.  a. 

-6  as  sign  of  nom.,  45,  46,  56,  96,  117,  a, 
338 ;  -s  omitted  in  inscriptions,  46.  n.  i ; 
-6,  noun  ending,  decl.  Ill,  gend.,  86. 

sacer,  decl.,  112.  a;  comp.,  131.  a, 

saepe,  compar.,  218.  a, 

sai,  decl.,  103.  g,  2. 

Salamis,  decl.,  83.  a. 

salQber,  decl.,  115.  a, 

salutem,  397.  d.  n.  «. 

salvS,  defect.,  206.  g. 

8&n5  quam,  575.  d. 

Sanskrit  forms,  see  25.  ftn.  2, 170.  5.  n. 

sapiSnt,  decl.,  76.  6.  2. 

Sapphic  verse,  625.  7,  8. 

satiis,  decl.,  98.  d, 

satis,  compar.,  218.  a;  compounds  of,  w. 
dat.,  368.  2;  non  satis,  291.  c.  K.^; 
satis  est  (satis  habeo),  w.  perf.  infin., 
486./. 

satar,  genitive  of,  50.  6;  decL,  111.  a; 
compar.,  131.  5. 

Satumian  verse,  628.  d. 

Saying,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  459;  in  passive, 
582. 

so  preceding  stem-vowel  of  verb,  176.  b.  1. 

scaber,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Scanning,  612.  d,  609.  e.  K. 

sdlicet,  derivation,  216.  n. 

scin,  contracted  form  for  sdsne,  13.  K. 

sold,  imperative  of,  449.  a. 

ScipiadSs,  44.  5.  n. 

sdscS,  constr..  563. 

sdta,  8<at5te,  Imv.  forms,  182.  a,  449.  a. 

•60B  (inceptive),  vbs.  endine  in,  263. 1. 

86-  or  86d-,  Inseparable  prefix,  267.  6. 

sS,  reflexive,  decl.,  144.  5;  use,  299-301; 
inter  86, 145.  c. 

Second  Conjugation,  prin.  parts.  173; 
pres.  stem,  how  formed,  176.  a;  forma* 
tion  of,  179.  b;  paradigm,  185;  vbs.  of, 
210;  from  noun  stems,  260. 
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Second  Declension,  nouns,  45-47 ;  accent 
of  gen.  and  yoc.  of  nouns  in  -iua,  12. 
Exc2. 

Secondary  object,  S&L 

Secondary  suffixes,  defined,  232. 

Secondary  tenses,  482.  2 ;  rule  for  use  of, 
483;  perf.  def.  more  commonly  sec- 
ondary, 485.  a;  perf.  subjy.  in  clauses 
of  result  used  after,  id.  c:  hist  pres., 
id.  e;  imperl  and  pluperi.  subJy.,  id. 
gt  h;  present  used  as  u  secondary,  by 
tynesiSf  id.  i. 

secundum,  prep.,  220.  a;  use,  221.  21. 

secnndus.  deriyation,  132.  ftn. 

secniis,  decl.,  75.  6,  76.  a.  1. 

secus  (ady.),  compar.,  218.  a. 

secus,  indecl.  noun,  103.  a:  use,  397.  a. 

secitus  (as  pres.  part.),  491. 

sed-,  see  sC-. 

sed  compared  with  ySrum  etc.,  324.  d, 

B6d68,  decl.,  78. 1. 

sedile,  ded.,  69. 

Selling,  ybs.  of,  417.  e. 

sSmentis,  ded.,  75.  b,  76.  b,  1. 

Semi-deponents,  192. 

sSmineci,  defect.,  122.  c. 

Semi^yowels,  i  and  y  (u),  5. 

sen&ti,  sen&tuos,  forms  of  gen.  In  ded. 
IV,  92.  a,  e. 

senez,  ded.,  79  and  c;  adj.  masc,  122.  d; 
comparison,  131.  c. 

Sentence,  deyelopment,  268 ;  defined,  269 ; 
simple  or  compound,  278 ;  incomplete, 
318,  819. 

Separation,  dat.  of,  after  comps.  of  ab, 
dS,  ex,  and  a  few  of  ad,  381 :  abl.  of,  400 ; 
gen.  for  abl.,  356.  N.,  357.  6.  3. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  482-485;  inind.disc., 
585;  in  conditional  sentences  in  ind. 
disc.,  589.  b. 

sequester,  decl.,  105.  6. 

sequitur,  w.  ut,  669.  2. 

■equor,  con].,  190. 

86ift  nocte,  293.  K. 

seriSs,  decl.,  98.  a. 

Seryice,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat,  384. 

Sendee,  dat.  ofj  382.  N.i. 

Serying,  ybs.  of.  w.  dat.,  367. 

seryus  (seryos),  ded.,  46. 

•esterUum.  sCstertius,  632-634;  how  writ- 
ten in  cipher,  635. 

8CU  (siye),  324./,  526.  c. 

Sharing,  adis.  of,  w.  gen.,  349.  a. 

Should  (ausliary),  how  expressed  in  Lat., 
167.  b.  ftn.  2. 

Showing,  ybs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  993. 

ai,  511 ;  w.  subjy.  of  wish,  442.  a  and  k.  * ; 
81  and  its  eompounds,  use,  612.  a,  n., 
525;  8i  nOn  distmguished  from  nisi,  id. 
a.  1;  miroT  si,  672.  d.  N.;  nsswliether, 


Sibilants,  4. 

sic,  correl.,  w.  ut,  323.  g,  537.  2.  n.«;  w. 

si,  512.  b. 
siem  (Sim),  170.  6.  n. 
Significant  endings,  235-253. 
Signs  of  mood  and  tense,  169.  ftn. 
silentid,  without  preposition,  412.  b. 
-silis,  adj.  ending,  252. 
silyester,  decl.,  116.  a. 
-eim,  old  form  of  perf.  subjy.,  183.  3. 
sjmilis,  comparison,  126;  w.   gen.   and 

dat,  386.  c.  2. 
similiter,  use,  384.  N.  3. 
Simois,  decl.,  82. 
Simple  sentences,  278. 1. 
simul,  simul  atque  (ac),  643. 
simul  .  .  .  simul,  323./. 
simul  w.  abl.,  432.  c. 
1^,  512.  a.  N. 

Singular,  nouns  defect,  in,  103./. 
SingvZdria  tantum,  99. 
sinister,  decl.,  112.  a. 
8in5,  constr.,  663.  c. 
-615,  noun  ending,  238.  b. 
-sis-,  dropped  in  perf.,  181.  b.  k.«. 
sitis,  decl.,  67  (c£  75.  a.  2). 
siye  (seu)  .  . .  siye,  use,  324./,  525.  c 
SmeU,  ybs.  of,  w.  ace.,  390.  a. 
-65,  old  form  of  fut.  pcnrfect,  183.  3. 
-65,  ybs.  in,  263.  2. 
socrus,  gend.,  90.  Exc, 
sddSs  (81  audCs),  13.  N.,  192.  a. 
851,  decl.,  103.  g,  2. 
sole5,  semi-dep.,  192. 
80lit5,  w.  compars.,  406.  a. 
solitus,  as  pres.  part,  491. 
sSlns,  ded.,  113;   w.  relatiye  dause  of 

characteristic,  536. 5. 
Sonants,  3. 

sdns,  as  participle  of  esse,  170.  6. 
H3or,  see -tor. 
Sdiacte,  decl.,  76.  5.  k.>. 
sordem,  defect,  103./.  3. 
•sSria,  noun  ending,  254. 4 ;  -65rium,  noun 

ending,  254.  6;  -sSrius,  adj.  ending, 

260.  a. 
85i9ita,  fem.  adj.  form,  121.  e. 
Sounds,  see  Pronunciation. 
Source,  expressed  by  abl.,  403. 
Space,  extent  of,  expressed  by  ace.,  425. 
Sparing,  ybs.  of,  witn  dat,  367. 
8^,  w.  compars.,  406.  a. 
Special  yerb  forms,  181, 182. 
speciSs,  ded.,  98.  a.  , 

Specification,  gen.  of,  w.  adjs.,  349.  a; 

ace.  of,  397.  b  and  n.  ;  abL  of,  418. 
specus,  gend.,  90.  Exc. 
Spelling,  yariations  of,  6. 
spSs,  98.  a  and  ftn. 
Spirants,  4. 
Spondaic  yerse,  616.  b. 
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Spondee,  609.  b,  3. 

spontis,  -e,  defect.,  103.  e.  2. 

Stanza  or  Strophe,  614. 

8tatu5,  w.  vbs.  of  placing,  430;  w.  inf.  or 
subjv.,  563.  d. 

Statutes,  fnt.  imv.  in,  449.  2. 

ate  for  iste  etc.,  146.  N.  *. 

Stella,  decl.,  41. 

Stem  building;  26.  N. 

Stems,  defined,  24;  classified,  229;  how 
formed  from  root,  26,  230-232;  how 
found  in  nouns,  37.  a;  &-stems,  decL 
I,  40;  adjs.,  110;  o-stems,  decl.  II,  46; 
adjs.  110;  in  decl.  ni,  mute  stems,  66- 
60;  liquid  and  nasal  stems,  61-64; 
i-stems,  66-69;  mixed  i-stems,  -70-72; 
ttistems,  decl.  IV,  88,  89;  in  tu-,  94: 
of  vb.,  165.  1;  present,  perfect,  ana 
supine,  164.  Pres.  stem,  how  formed, 
176, 176;  perf.  stem,  177;  supine  stem, 
178.  Tenses  arranged  by  stems,  synop- 
sis, 180. 

st5,  w.  abl.,  431. 

strigiUs,  decL,  76.  6. 1. 

«trix,decl.,71.6. 

Structure  of  Latin  sentences,  600, 601. 

Strugs,  decl.,  78.  2. 

8tude5,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

suadeS,  w.  dat.,  367. 

sub-,  in  comp.,  w.  adjs.,  267.  d.  1,  291.  c. 
N.a;  w.  vbs.,  267.  a  and  d.  N. 

sub,  use,  220.  c,  221.  22;  in  comps.,  w, 
dat.,  370;  of  time,  424.  e, 

subeo,  w.  ace.,  370.  6. 

Subject,  268 ;  defined,  270 ;  how  expressed, 
271  and  a;  modified,  276;  vb.  agrees 
w.,316;  two  or  more  subjs.,317:  subi. 
omitted,  318;  accusative,  469;  in  ina, 
disc.,  580;  position  of  subject,  696. 

Subject  clauses  (inf.),  462.  1;  (subjv.), 
666,,  667,  569,  671.  b. 

Subjective  gen.,  defined,  343.  K.l;  use, 
343. 

Subjunctive  mood,  164.  5;  how  used  and 
translated,  167.  6.  ftn.  2;  tenses  how 
used,  162 ;  vowel  of  pres.  subjv.,  179.  a. 
1,  &•  1,  c.  1,  d.  Classification  of  uses, 
438 ;  hortatory  subjv. ,  439, 440 ;  optative 
subjv.,  441, 442 ;  deliberative,  443, 444 ; 
potential subjv.,445, 446;  subjv.  of  mod- 
esty, 447. 1;  tenses  of  subjv.,  480-485; 
dependent  clauses,  481 ;  subjv.  in  Ind. 
disc.,  680;  in  informal  ind.  disc.,  692; 
of  integral  part,  593, 

subotts,  decl.,  78.  2. 

Subordinate  clauses,  defined,  278.  b ;  nse, 
619-693;  in  ind.  disc.,  679-693. 

Subordinate  conjs.,  223.  6,  224.  II.  Or-f, 

Substance,  gen.  of,  344;  abl.  of,  403. 

Substantive  clauses,  560^72;  nature  and 
dassesof,  560(ct661, 562);  clauses  of 


pnipose,  663-566;  of  result,  567-OTl; 
indic.  w.  quod,  672 ;  indirect  questions, 
673-^76;  adj.  w.  subst.  clauses,  289.  d; 
inl  clauses,  462. 

Substantive  use  of  adjs.,  288 ;  of  posses- 
sive prons.,  302.  d. 

Substantive  verb  (esse),  272,  284.  b, 

subter,  use,  220.  c,  221.  23. 

saStus,  w.  inf.,  460.  &. 

Suffixes,  232;  primary,  list  of,  233,  234; 
significant,  235-266. 

stti,  decl.,  144.  b;  use,  299,  300;  w.  gen. 
of  gerund,  504.  c. 

sum,  conj.,  170;  as  copula,  284;  as  sub- 
stantive verb,  id.  b;  omitted,  319.  b; 
w.  dat.  of  possession,  373 ;  position,  698. 
•     c,i. 

sommus,  form,  130.  a.  ftn.  2;  (top  of), 
293. 

sunt  qui,  635.  a, 

saovetanxilia,  266. 1. 

supenSx,  decl.,  79.  c. 

super,  use,  220.  c,  221.  24;  in  comps.,  267. 
a;  in  comps.,  w.  dat.,  370. 

supera,  defect..  111.  b  (cf.  130.  a.  N.2); 
comp.,  130.  0 ;  superi,  id. 

superior,  compar^  130.  6. 

Superlative,  sufnx,  124.  ftn. ;  in  -rimus, 
125;  of  adjs.  in  -Us,  126;  w.  maximS, 
128;  takes  gend.  of  partitive,  286.  b, 
N.;  of  eminence,  291.  o;  w.  qaam,  vel, 
or  unus,  id.  c;  denoting  order,  succes- 
sion, 293;  w.  qoisqae,  313.  6. 

snperstes,  decl.,  121.  a.  4. 

Supine,  noun  of  decl.  IV,  94.  6,  159.  b ; 
stem,  164.3;  formation,  178,  179.  a-d 
(cf.  164.  ftn.) ;  irregular  forms  of,  conj. 
I,  209;  conj.  II,  210;  allied  with  forms 
in  -tor,  236.  a.  n.  ^ ;  Supine  in  -um.  use 
of,  509;  in  -ft,  610;  as  abl.  of  specifica- 
tion, 510.  N.  K 

sapplex,  decl.,  121.  b,  1. 

sappUoS,  w.  dat.,  368.  3. 

supift,  use,  220.  a,  221.  26. 

-sura,  noun  ending,  238.  b. 

Surds,  3. 

-surid,  vbs.  in,  263.  4. 

-BUS,  phonetic  form  of  -tos,  94 ;  noun 
endmg,  238.  b, 

sis,  ded.,  79  and  a, 

saos,  use,  299. 

Swearing,  vbs.  of,  constr.^  388.  d,  580.  c. 

Syllable,  rules  for  division  of,  7;  open 
etc.,  id.  N.3;  long  and  short,  603.  e,/ 
and  notes. 

Synaeresis,  603.  c  N.,/.  N.  *,  642. 

Synaloepha,  612.  e.  N.,  642. 

Synchysis,  596.  h,  641. 

Syncope,  640. 

Synecaoche,  defined,  641. 

Synecdochical  aoe.,  397. 6. 
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Synesis,  280.  a;  in  gend.  and  number, 
286.  h ;  in  sequence  of  tenses,  485.  i. 

Synizesis,  60S.  c.  N.*  642. 

Synopsis  of  tenses  (amS),  180;  of  imper- 
sonal vbs.,  207. 

Syntactic  compounds,  267. 

Syntax,  268-601 ;  liistorical  development 
of,  268.    Important  rules  of  Syntax,  694. 

T  changed  to  s,  16.  6,  178;  t  preceding 
stem-vowel  of  vb.,  176.  b.  1;  t-  (»-), 
supine  stem-ending,  178, 179.  a.  2,  6. 2, 
c.  2,  d. 

taedet,  impersonal,  208.  6;  constr.,  364. 
bt  c  and  N. 

taeter,  decl.,  112.  a. 

Taking  away,  vbs.,  of,  381. 

Talent,  value  of,  637. 

talis,  151.  t,  162. 

talis  ut  etc.,  637.  n.  «. 

tam,  correl.  w.  quam,  323.  g;  correl.  w. 
ut,  537.  N.2. 

tamen,  as  corral.,  627.  c;  position  of, 
324.  i. 

tametsi,  concessive  use,  627.  c  and  N.  K 

tamquam,  in  conditional  clauses,  624;  w. 
primary  tenses,  id.  n.  i. 

tandem,  in  questions,  333.  a  and  n. 

tanti,  gen.  of  value,  417  and  c ;  tanti  est 
ut,  668. 

tanto  following  quanto,  414.  a. 

tantum,  w.  subj.  of  proviso,  628. 

tantum  abest  ut,  671.  6. 

tantus,  161.  t,  162;  tantus  ut,  637.  K.«. 

-tas,  -tia,  noun  endings,  241. 

Taste,  vbs.  of,  w.  ace.,  390.  a, 

-te  (enclitic),  143.  d  and  n. 

Teaching,  vbs.  of  (two  aces.),  396. 

tego,  conj.,  186. 

Telling,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  459. 

Temporal  clauses,  defined,  279.  6,  641- 
556 ;  as  protasis,  542 ;  w.  postquam  etc.. 
543;  w.  cum,  544-549;  w.  antequam  and 
priusquam,  550,  551;  w.  dum,  dSnec, 
quoad,  552-556;  replaced  by  abl.  abs., 
420. 

Temporal  numerals,  139.  b ;  coninnctions, 
224.  II.  d, 

tempus  est  abire,  504.  N.  ^. 

Tendency,  adis.  denoting,  251. 

tener,  decl.,  111.  a. 

Tenses,  154.  c;  of  passive  voice,  166;  of 
participles,  158;  classification,  mean- 
ing, and  use,  160-162;  of  the  ind.,  160, 
161;  of  the  subj  v.,  162;  endings,  166; 
of  completed  action,  formation  of,  179. 
/,  g;  synopsis  of,  180. 

Tenses,  Syntax,  4Q^-ASQ;  classified,  464 ; 
of  ind..  465-479 ;  Present  tense,  465-459 ; 
Imperfect.  470,  471;  Future,  472;  of 
Completed  action,  473-478;  Epistolary 


tenses,  479 ;  of  subj  v.,  480, 481 ;  sequence 
of,  482-485 ;  tenses  of  the  inf.,  486 ;  tense 
emphatic,  698.  d,  (3) ;  tenses  of  inf.  in 
ind.  disc.,  684;  tenses  of  subj  v.  in  ind. 
disc.,  585;  affected  by  re^raesentdtio, 
id.  b  and  n.  ;  in  condition  in  ind.  disc, 
589.  Notes  on  origin  of  syntax,  436, 464. 

tonus,  constr.,  w.  gen.,  359.  6;  w.  abL, 
221.  26;  position,  435,  699.  d. 

ter-  (tor-,  t5r-,  tor-,  tr-),  primary  sufi^ 
234.  II.  16. 

-ter,  adv.  ending,  214.  b,  c. 

Terence,  absque  m5  etc.,  617.  f ;  prosodial 
forms,  628.  6,  629. 

teres,  ded.,  121.  a.  3;  compar.,  131.  d. 

-terior,  ending,  p.  66.  ftn.  2. 

Terminations  of  inflection,  meaning  of. 
21.  b;  terminations  of  nouns,  39;  oi 
verbs,  166.    (See  Endhigs.) 

-temut,  as  adj.  ending,  250. 

terr&  marique,  427.  a. 

terrester,  dfecl.,  115.  a. 

-terus,  ending,  p.  56.  ftn.  2. 

Tetrameter,  Iambic,  619.  a. 

Than,  how  exi>ressed,  406. 

That  of,  not  expressed  in  Lat.,  297./.  N. 

The,  as  correlative,  414.  a  and  ftn. 

Thematic  verbs,  174. 1. 

Thematic  vowel  Vo.  174.  2. 1. 

Thesis  and  Arsis,  611. 

Thinking,  vbs.  of,  constr.  w.  ace.  and 
inf.,  459. 

Third  conj . ,  of  vbs. ,  prin.  parts,  173 ;  pres. 
stem,  how  formed,  176-;  formation,  id., 
179.  c ;  paradigm,  186 ;  in  -io,  paradigm, 
188 ;  list  of  vbs.,  w.  prmcipal  parts,  211 ; 
derivation  of  vbs.  in  -uo,  261. 

Third  declension,  of  nouns,  63-87 ;  mate 
stems,  66-^;  liquid  stems,  61-64;  1- 
stems.  65-78;  pure  i-stems,  66-60; 
mixed  i-stems,  70-78;  peculiar  forms, 
79;  loc.,  80;  Greek  nouns,  81-83;  rules 
of  gend.,  84-87. 

Though,  see  Althot^b. 

Thought,  considered  as  result,  571.  c 

Threatening,  vbs.  of,  367,  580.  c 

ti-,  primary  suflttx,  234. 11.  2. 

-tia  (-tiSs),  noun  ending,  241. 

-ticus,  adj.  ending,  247. 

tigrls,  decl.,  82. 

-tills,  adj.  ending,  252. 

-tim,  advs.  in,  75.  a.  3,  216.  2. 

Time  (see  Temporal  Clauses),  405 ff.,  iSl, 
545,646. 

Time,  abl.  abs.  to  denote,  419, 420. 1 ;  time 
wlien,  423 ;  duration  of  time,  424.  b ;  time 
during  or  within  which,  w.  ordinal,  id. 
c ;  distance  of  time,  id./;  oorresponding 
to  Eng.  place,  id.  d. 

Time,  advs.  of,  217.  b. 

Time,  mode  of  reckoning,  630, 
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time5,  w.  dat.  or  ace.,  367.  c;  w.  subjv., 
564. 

-timus,  adj.  ending,  130.  a.  ftn.  2,  250. 

-ti5,  noon  ending,  233.  2,  238.  d. 

-tid  (-815),  -tura,  •tus  (-tfitis),  noon  end- 
ings, 238.  b. 

-tittm,  noun  ending,  241.  b.  N. 

-^Yus,  yerbal  adj.  ending,  261. 

to-  (ta-),  primary  sofELr,  234.  IL  1. 

-t5,  -ltd,  intensive  or  iteratiire  ybs.  In, 
263.2. 

Too  ...  to,  536.  c.  N. 

-tor  (-sor),  -trix,  nouns  of  agency  in,  238. 
a;  nsed  as  adis.,  321.  c. 

-tdria,  noun  ending,  254.  4. 

-tdrium,  noun  ending,  233.  2,  254.  5. 

-tdrins,  adj.  ending,  233.  2;  as  noun  end- 
ing, 250.  a. 

tot,  indeclinable,  122.  b;  correl.,  162. 

totidem,  indeclinable,  122.  b, 

tdtus,  decl.,  113 ;  nouns  w.,  in  abl.  without 
prep,  (place  where)  y  429. 2. 

Towns,  names  of,  gend.,  32  and  a,  48. 
Exc, ;  names  of  towns  in  -e,  decl.,  76. 
N.  3;  locative  of,  427.  3;  as  place  from 
which,  id.  1 ;  as  place  to  which,  id.  2. 

tr*,  stems  in  (pater  etc.).  61.  4. 

triicid,  con8tr.»  396.  K.i,8;  trIUectas  Ifira, 
id.  N.». 

tiins,  220.  a;  nse,  221.  27;  comps.  of,  w. 
ace.,  388.  b ;  w.  two  aces.,  396. 

Transitive  verbs,  273. 1,274;  absolute  use, 
273.  N.S;  how  translated,  274.  6;  w. 
dat.,  362. 

Transposition  of  vowels,  177.  a.  K. 

Trees,  names  of.  gend.,  32. 

trto,  decl.,  134.  5. 

trl-,  stem-ending  of  nouns,  66;  of  adjs., 
116.0. 

Tribe,  abl.  of,  403.  a.  n.*. 

Tribrach,  609.  a.  3. 

tribiUis,  decl.,  76.  a.  2. 

tribus,  gend.,  90.  Exc;  decL,  92.  c. 

tridgns,  decl.,  76.  b.  2. 

Trimeter,  Iambic,  618. 

Triptotes,  103.  d, 

triremis,  decl.,  76.  5.  2. 

-tris,  adj.  endine,  250. 

triumpho,  w.  abl.,  404.  a. 

-trix,  see  -tor. 

tro-,  primary  suffix,  234. 16. 

-tr6,  advs.  In,  215.  4. 

Trochaic  verse,  613, 620. 

Trochee,  609.  a.  1;  irrational.  Id.  e,  623 
andN. 

-tram,  noun  ending,  240. 

Trusting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  367. 

tu-,  primary  suffix,  234.  II.  3. 

-tn,  -sfi,  supine  endings,  159.  6. 

til,  decl.,  143  (see  tfite,  tfltlmet). 

«t&d5,  -tfis,  noun  endings,  241. 


toH  (tetuH),  200;  derivation,  id.  ftn.  2; 

quantity,  606.  Exc 
-torn,  -eum,  supine  endings,  159.  6. 
turn,  tunc,  meaning,  217.  6;  correl.  w. 

cum,  323.  g, 
tarn  .  .  .  tum,  323./. 
•tora,  .tus,  noun  ending,  238.  b. 
•turid,  desiderative  vbs.  in,  263.  4. 
-tumtts,  adj.  ending,  250. 
-turris,  dec!.,  67  (cf.  76.  6). 
-tus,  adi .  ending,  246 ;  noun  ending,  94, 241. 
-tns,  adv.  ending,  215.  6. 
tassis,  decl.,  75.  a.  2. 
tute,  143.  d;  tutimet,  id. 
Two  accusatives,  391. 
Two  datives,  382. 1. 

U  (v) ,  as  consonant,  5 ;  after  g,  q,  s,  id.  k.  > ; 

not  to  follow  tt  or  V,  6.  a,  6 ;  u  for  e  in 

coni.  Ill,  179.  c.  1. 
U-,  primary  suffix,  234. 1. 3. 
tt-stems,  of  nouns,  decl.  Ill,  79  and  a; 

decl.  rV,  88 ;  of  vbs.,  174,  176.  d,  259.  3. 
fiber,  decl.,  119. 
abl,   derivation,    215.    5;    in   temporal 

clauses,  542,  643. 
-abas,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  decl.  lY, 

92.  c. 
-ois  (-aos),  in  gen.,  decl.  IV,  92.  e. 
-fills,  adj.  ending,  248. 
alius,  decl.,  113;  use,  311,  312. 
ulterior,  compar.,  130.  a. 
ultra,   220.  a;   use,  221.  28;   following 

noun,  435. 
-alus,  diminutive  ending,  243;  verbal  adj. 

ending,  251. 
-am  for  -aram,  43.  d\  for  -5ram,  49.  (f; 

-am  in  gen.  plur.  of  personal  prons.,  295. 

6;  -urn  for  -ium,  decl.  Ill,  78;  in  gen. 

plur.  of  adjs.,  121.  b ;  for  -uom,  decl.  IV, 

Undertaking,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  600. 4. 

fint-,  stem-ending,  83.  e. 

finus,  decl.,  113;    meaning,  134.  a;  w. 

superl.,  291.  c. 
finas  qui,  w.  subjv.,  536.  b, 
finas  quisque,  decl.,  161.  g\  use,  313. 
ao-,  suffix,  see  vo-. 
-u5,  vbs.  in,  261. 
-ao8,  see  -ais. 
-or,  nouns  in,  87. 
arbs,  decl.,  72 ;  use  in  relations  of  placeu 

428.  6. 
Urging,  vbs.  of,  with  at,  663. 
-arid,  desiderative  vbs.  in,  263.  4. 
-amus,  adj.  ending,  260. 
-finis,  fut.  part,  in,  168.  6,  498;  w.  fal, 

498.  6,  517.  d\  in  ind.  questions,  676.  a; 

-firas  fuisse,  in  ind.  disc.,  589.  b.  3. 
-as,  nom.  ending,  in  decl.  II,  46 ;  -us  for  -et 

in  Greek  nouns,  decl.  II,  62. 6 ;  -as,  nom. 
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ending  In  dec!  m,  63.  Exe,  2;  gend., 
87;  decL  IV,  88;  gend.,  90;  nent. 
ending,  238.  a. 

4U,  Greek  nom.  ending,  83.  e^ 

Use,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  385.  a. 

usque,  w.  aoc.,  432.  6. 

fisus  (Tieed),  w.  abl.,  411. 

ttt  (uti),  correlative  w.  ita,  Oc,  323.  g;  to 
denote  concession,  440,  527.  a;  ut  (as) 
w.  ind.  equiv.  to  concession,  627./:  w. 
optative  snbjv.,  442.  a;  used  ellipti- 
cally  in  exclamations,  462.  a;  In  clauses 
of  purpose,  531;  ut  nC,  id.,  563.  6.  K.*; 
ut  n6n,  531.  1.  K.«;  of  result,  537;  ut 
n5n  etc.,  538 ;  ut  temporal,  542, 543 ;  vbs. 
foil,  by  clauses  w.  ut,  563,  568;  omis- 
sion after  certain  vbs.,  565  and  notes, 
569. 2.  K.  3 ;  w.  vbs.  of  f earing,564  and  n. 

ut,  utpote,  quippe,  w.  relative  clause,  536. 
€.  N.  1 ;  w.  cum,  549.  N.  K 

ut  primum,  643. 

ut  semel,  543. 

ut  si,  constr.,  524. 

liter,  decl.,  66. 

uterque,  form  and  decl.,  151.^,  use,  313; 
constr.  in  agreement  and  as  partitive, 
346.  d. 

fitiUt,  w.  dat.  of  gerund  etc.,  505.  a. 

utinam,  w.  subiv.  of  wish,  442. 

fitor  etc.,  w.  abl.,  410 ;  w.  ace.,  id.  a.  N.  ^ ; 
gerundive  use  of,  500.  3,  503.  n.  ». 

u^te  qui,  535.  6.  K.  h 

utrum ...  an,  335  and  d, 

-utus,  adi.  ending,  246. 

-ttU8,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251. 

V  (tt),  1.  6,  5  and  N.i;  suffix  of  perf., 
177.  a,  179.  a. 2,  6.2,  d;  suppressed  in 
perf.,  181 ;  list  of  vbs.  in  conj.  HI  w.  v 
m  perf.,  211.  c;  ▼  often  om.  in  perl  of 
ed  and  its  comps.,  203.  6. 

vafer,  decl.,  112.  a;  compar.,  131.  a. 

valdS,  use,  291.  c.  n.  i ;  valdS  quam,  675.  d. 

Value,  gen.  of  indefinite,  417. 

Value,  measures  of,  632-638. 

vannns,  gend.,  48.  JSxe. 

vftpttlO,  neutral  passive,  192.  6. 

Variable  nouns,  104-106  (ct  98.  o^  d); 
adjs.,  122.  a. 

Variations,  see  Phonetic  Variations. 

Variations  of  spelling,  6. 

vis,  decl.,  103.  g.  2. 

vfts,  decl.,  79.  e,  105.  6. 

vfttgs,  decl.,  78. 1. 

-ve,  vel,  use,  324.  e,  336.  d,  n. 

vel  (see  -ve),  w.  superl.,  291.  c 

Velars,  p.  2.  ftn.  3. 

velim,  venem,  subjv.  of  modesty,  447. 1.  N. 

▼elim,  venem,  w.  subjv.  (=opt.),  442.  6, 
(=imv.),  449.  c 

Telut,  velut  si,  624. 


v€ne5  (vCnnm  eS),  192.  6,  428.  L 

vinenitsademt,  476. 

Verba  serUiendi  et  dedarandiy  2ffl.  «; 
469. 679;  passive  use  of,  682;  in  poets 
and  later  writers,  id.  n. 

Verbal  adjs.,  ^1-253;  in  -Ax,  w.  gen., 
349.  c 

Verbal  nouns  w.  dat.,  367.  d. 

Verbal  nouns  and  adjs.  w.  reflexive, 
301.  d. 

Verbal  roots,  228. 1. 

Vrkbs,  defined,  20.  d;  inflection,  163, 
164;  noun  and  adj.  forms  of,  165; 
sigxiification  of  forms,  166-162;  per- 
sonal endings,  163;  the  three  st^ns, 
164;  forms  of  the  vb.,  164-166  (notes 
on  origin  and  hist,  of  vb.  forms,  164. 
ftn.,  168,  169) ;  table  of  endings,  166; 
influence  of  imitation,  169.  ftn.;  reg- 
ular vbs.,  171-189;  the  four  conjuga- 
tions, 171-173;  prin.  parts  of,  172; 
mixed  vbs.,  173.  a;  deponents,  190, 
191;  semi-deponents,  192;  periphrastic 
forms,  193-196 ;  hrregular  vbs.,  197-204 ; 
defective,  206,  206;  impersonal,  207, 
206.  Classified  lists  of  vbs.,  209-212, 
Derivation  of  vbs.,  256-263;  comp. 
vbs.,  267;  vowels  in  comp.  vbs.,  id.  a. 
N.  3.    Index  of  vbs.,  pp.  437  ff. 

Vbbbs,  Syntax,  Subject  implied  In  end- 
ing, 271.  a;  rules  of  agreement,  316- 
319;  vb.  omitted,  319;  rules  of  syn- 
tax, 437-593.  Cases  w.  vbs.,  see  under 
Accusative  etc.  Position  of  vb.,  096, 
698.  d,J,  (See  under  the  names  of  the 
Moods  etc) 

veieor,  w.  gen.,  367.  6.  1;  w.  subjv.,  564. 

veritus,  as  pres.  part.,  491. 

vgr5,  324.  a, J;  in  answers,  336.  a.  1;  po- 
sition of,  599.  b. 

Verse.  612. 

Versincation,  612-629;  forms  of  verseu 
613. 

versus,  position  of,  599.  d. 

verts,  constr.,  417.  b. 

verfl,  gend.,  91. 

v6rum  or  vCrO,  use,  324.  dj. 

vescor,  w.  abl.,  410;  w.  ace.,  id.  a.  k.I; 
gerundive,  500.  3,  603.  n.  s. 

vesper,  decl.,  50.  b, 

vespen  (loc.),  50.  6,  427.  a. 

vester,  decl..  112.  a,  145. 

vestii  as  obj.  gen.,  143.  c,  296.  5. 

vestrum  as  piurt.  gen.,  143.  6,  296.  6  (ct 

K.2). 

vet5,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  563.  a. 

vetus,  decl.,  119, 121.  d;  compar.,  128. 

vi&,  abl.  of  manner,  412.  6. 

vicem,  adverbial  use  of,  ^7.  a. 

vicinus,  w.  gen.,  385.  e. 

vicis,  decl.,  103.  h.  1. 
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▼idCUoet,  derivation,  216. 

Tided  nt,  563. 

▼ideor,  w.  dat.,  376.  b. 

▼in*  (▼fsne),  13.  n. 

▼ir,  ded.,  47, 60.  b. 

▼irgd,  decl.,  62. 

vims,  gender  of,  48.  a. 

vis,  stem,  71. 6:  decl.,  79. 

viscera,  101.  K.*. 

visd,  263. 4.  K. 

vo-  (vi-),  primary  sufax,  234.  II.  8. 

v5caUs,  decl.,  76.  6.  2. 

Vocative,  defined,  35./;  form,  38.  a;  in 

-1  of  nouns  in  -ius,  decl.  II,  49.  c;  of 

Greek  nouns,  id.  c.  n.  ;  of  adjs.  in  -ius, 

110.  a.    Syntax,  340. 
Voices,  154.  a,  156 ;  middle  voice,  id.  a. 
•    N.,  163.  ftn.  2, 190.  e. 
volo  and  comps.,  conj.,  199;  part,  of,  w. 

dat.  of  the  person  judging,  378.  n.  ;  w. 

inf.,  456  and  n.  ;  w.  peri.  act.  inf.  in 

proliibitions,  486.  c;  w.  perf.  part.,  486. 

d  and  n.,  497.  c  n.  ;  w.  subiv.  or  inf., 

563.6. 
volttcer,  decl.,  115.  a. 
volucris,  decl.,  78. 
-volos,  adj.  in,  comp.,  127. 
v58, 143  and  a. 
voster  etc.,  see  vester. 
vdd  damn&tas,  352.  a. 
Vowel  changes,  15. 1-3 ;  vowel  variations, 

17. 
VoWel  roots  of  verbs,  179.  a-c. 
Vowel  stems  of  verbs,  259-262. 
Vowel  suflixes  (primary),  234. 1. 
Vowels,  1;  pronunciation,  8;  long  and 

short,  10;  contraction,  15.  3;  quantity 

of  final  vowels  in  case-endings,  38.  g; 

vowd  modified  in  noun  stems,  decl. 

in,  56.  a;  lengthened  in  root,  177.  d, 


231.  b ;  list  of  vbs.  w.  vowel  lengthen- 
ing in  perf.,  conj.  Ill,  211.  e, 

valgus  (volgus),  gend.,  48.  a. 

-vat,  verbal  adj.  ending,  251. 

W,  not  in  Latin  alphabet,  1 ;  sound  of,  1. 
b.  K. 

Want,  words  of,  w.  abl.,  401 ;  w.  gen.,  356. 

Way  by  which  (abl.),  429.  a. 

Weight,  measures  of,  637. 

Whole,  gen.  of,  346;  numbers  expressing 
the  whole,  id.  e. 

Wills,  fut.  imv.  in,  449.  2. 

Winds,  gender  of  names  of,  31. 

Wish,  expressed  by  subjv.,  441 ;  as  a  con- 
dition, 521.  b ;  wish  in  informal  ind. 
disc.,  692. 1. 

Wishing,  vbs.  of,  w.  inf.,  486.  d  (cf.  457) ; 
w.  subst.  clause  of  purpose,  563.  b ;  w. 
ace.  and  inf.,  id. 

Without,  w.  verbal  noun,  496.  n.  ». 

Women,  names  of,  108.  b  and  ftn. 

Words  and  Forms,  1-267. 

Words,  formation  of,  2ZI-'2ffl;  arrange- 
ment of,  695-601. 

Would  (Eng.  auxiliary),  how  expressed 
in  Lat,  167.  6. 

X,  nom.  ending,  56;  gend.,  86;  x  from  s, 
in  vbs.,  211.  a. 

Y,  of  Greek  origin,  1.  n.  i. 

Year,  630;  months  of,  630,  631;  date, 

424.  flr. 
-yVo-,  suflftx,  174. 
Yes,  in  Latin,  336. 
yo-  (ya-),  primary  sufSx,  234.  n.  11. 
-ys,  nom.  ending,  82;  quantity,  604.  i. 

Z,  of  Greek  origin,  1.  a,  N. 
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NoTB. — In  the  citations  the  names  Ciesar,  Cicero,  Sallnst  (witii  lugvrAa),  and 
Virgil  are  not  generally  given.  Thns,  "  B.  Q."  refers  to  CsBsar's  BeUum  QaUieum; 
"  Fam."  to  Cicero's  letters  ad  FamUiares;  **  Ing."  to  SaUnsf  s  Itigw^tha;  **  Aen."  to 
VirgU'8-*£:n«uf,  etc 


Ap.,  Apnleios  (a.d.  126-7) : 

Met.,  Metamorphose9, 

,  B.  Afr.,  BeUum  Afri- 

cum, 
Csesar  (b.o.  10(M4): 

B.  C,  Bellum  CfivUe. 

B.  G.,  BeUum  QaUU 
cum, 
Cato  (b.o.  234-149): 

de  M.,  de  Moribus, 

B„R.,de  Be  Bustica, 
Catnll.,  Catullus  (b.c.  87<- 

54). 
Cic,  Cicero  (b.c.  106-43): 

Acad^  Academica. 

Ad  Her.,  [ad  Hereto 


Arch.,  pro  Arcfda, 
Att.,  da  Atticum,, 
Balb.,  pro  Balbo, 
'Rjut.f  Brutus  de  Claris 

Oratoribxta, 
Caec.,  pro  Caedna. 
Caecil.,   Bivinatio  in 

CaecUium, 
Cael.,  pro  M,  Caelio. 
Cat.,  in  CatUinam. 
Cat.  M.,  Cato  Maior  {de 

Senectute), 
Clu.,  pro  Cluentio, 
Deiot.,  pro  Deiotaro, 
De  Or.,  de  Oratore, 
Diy.,  de  DivinatUme, 
Dom.,  pro  Domo  Sua, 
Fam.,  ad  FamUiares, 
Fat.,  de  Fato, 
Fin.,  de  Finibus, 
Flacc.,  pro  Flacco. 
Font.,  pro  M.  Fonteio, 
Har.  R^p. ,  de  Haruspi- 

cum  Besponsis, 
Inv.,    de    InvenHone 

Bhetorica, 


Cic.  Lael.,  Laelius  (de  Ami- 

cUia), 
Leg.    A^.,    de   Lege 

Agrana. 
Legg.,  de  Legibus. 
Idg.,  pro  Ligario. 
Muiil.,  pro  Lege  Mar 

ni/io. 
BCaio.,  pro  MarceUo. 
Mil.,  pro  MUone. 
Mur.,  pro  Murena. 
N.  D.,  de  Ifatura  Do- 

orum. 
Off.,  de  OffUsiis. 
Or.,  Orator, 
Par.,  Paradoxa. 
Part.  Or.,  de  Partitions 

Oratoria, 
Phil.,  PhUiimicae. 
Piano.,  pro  Plando.    • 
Pison.,  tn  Pisonem. 
Prov.  Cons.,  de  Provin' 

cUs  ConsularUnis. 
Q.Fr.,ad  Q.Fratrem. 
Qninct.,pro  Quinctio. 
Babir.,  pro  Bdbirio, 
Bab.  Post.,pro  Bdbirio 

Postumo. 
Bep.,  de  Be  Pvblica, 
Boec.  Am.,  pro  Bosdo 

Amerino. 
Bosc.  Com.,  pro  Bosdo 

Comoedo, 
Scaur.,  pro  Scauro, 
Seat,,  pro  Sestio, 
SuU.,  pro  Sulla. 
Tim.,  Timaeus  {de  Unir 

verso). 
Top.,  Topica, 
Ttdl.,  pro  Tullio, 
Tusc.,  TuscuUmaeDis- 

putationes. 
Vat.,  in  Vatinium, 
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Cic.  Verr.,  tn  Verrem, 
Claud.,   Clandianus   (abt 
▲J>.40O): 
iy  C.  H.,  de  Quarto 
Oonsulatu  HonorU. 
Enn.,   Ennins  (b.c.   23&-> 

169). 
GeU.,  A.  Gellias  (d.  aji. 

175). 
Hirtius  (d.  b.c.  43) : 

?B,Al,,BeUwnAlea»^ 
andrinum, 
Hor.,  Horace  (b.o.  65-8) : 
A,F.,deAjtePoetioa. 
C.  S.,  Carmen  Saeeu- 

lore. 
Ep.,  Epistles. 
Ew)d.£podes. 
Od.  Odes. 
B.  Satires, 
lust,  Justinus  (abt.  jlj>. 

150). 
luY.,  Juyenal  (abt.  aj>,  60- 

140). 
Liv.,  Livy  (b.c«  59-a.d.  17) . 
Lucr.,  Lucretius  (b.c.  96- 

55).     . 
Mart.,  Martial   (aj>.  4^- 
?104): 
Ep.,  Epigrams. 
Kep..  Nepos  (b.c.  99-24) : 
Ages.,  Agesilaus. 
Mc,  AlcUnades. 
Att.,  Atticus, 
Dat.,  Datames. 
Dion,  DUm, 
Epam.,  Epaminondas. 
Eum.,  Eumenes. 
Hann.,  HannXbal. 
Milt.,  MUHades, 
Pans.,  Pausanias, 
Them.,  TTiemistodes. 
Timoth.,  Timotheus. 
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Ov.,  Ovid  (B.C. 43-A.D.  17) : 

A.  A.,  Ars  Amatoria. 

F.,  Fasti. 

H.,  Heroides. 

M.,  Metamorphoses. 

Pont.,    Epistulae    ex 
Ponto. 

Trist.,  Tristia. 
Pers.,  Persius  (a.d.  34-62)  : 

Sat.,  Satires. 
Phaed.,     Phaedrus     (abt. 

A.D.  40). 
PI.,  Plautus  (B.C.  254-184) : 

Am.,  Amphitruo. 

Asin.,  Asinaria. 

Aul.,  Avlvlaria. 

Bac.,  Bacchides. 

Capt.,  Captivi. 

Cist.,  Cistellaria. 

Cure.,  Curcuiio. 

Epid.,  Epidicus. 

Men.,  Menaechmi. 

Merc.,  Mercator. 

Mil.,  Miles  Gloriosus. 

Most.,  Mostellaria. 

Pers.,  Persa. 

Poen.,  PoenuLus. 

Ps.,  Pseudolus. 

Rud.,  Rudens. 

Stich.,  Stichus. 

Trin.,  Trinummus. 

True,  TrudUentus, 


Plin.,  Pliny,  senior  (a.d. 
23-79): 
H.  N.,  mstoria  Natu- 
roMs. 
Plin.,  Pliny,  junior  (a.d. 
62-113) ; 
Ep.,  Epistles. 
Prop.,  Propertius  (b.c.  49- 

iS). 
Pub.  Syr.,  Publilius  Syrus 

(abt.  B.C.  44). 
Q.  C,  Q.  Curtius  (abt.  a.d. 

60). 
Quint.,    Quintilian    (abt. 

A.D.  35-95). 
Sail.,  Sallust  (b.c.  86-34) : 
Cat.,  CatUina. 
Ep.    Mith.,    Epistvla 

Mithridatis. 
lug.,  lugurtha. 

,  S.  C.  de  Bac.,  Sehatus 

Consvltum  de  Bacchc^ 
naiibus  (b.c.  186). 
Sen.,  Seneca  (b.c.  4r-A.D. 
65): 
Dial.,  Dialogues. 
Ep.,  Epistles. 
Here.   Fur.,   Hercules 

Furens. 
Here.   Oct.,    Hercules 

Oeta^us. 
Med.,  Medea. 


Sen.  Q.  N.,  QuaestioTtes  No- 

turales. 
Sil.,   Silius   Italicus  (abt. 

A.D.  25-101). 
Suet.,  Suetonius  (abt.  a.d. 
75-160) : 
Aug.,  Augustus. 
Dom.,  Domitianus. 
Galb.,  Galba. 
Tac.,   Tacitus   (abt.    a.d. 
55-120): 
Agr.,  Agricola. 
Ann.,  Annales. 
H.,  Historiae. 
Ter.,  Terence  (d.  B.C.  159) ; 
Ad.,  Adelphi. 
And.,  Andria. 
Eun.,  Eunuchus. 
Haut.,  Hautontimorur 

menos. 
Hec.,  Hecyra. 
Ph.,  Phormio. 
Yal.,    Valerius    Maximus 

(abt.  A.D.  26). 
Varr.,  Varro  (b.c.  116-27) : 

R.  R.,  de  Re  Rustica. 
Veil.,  Velleius  Paterculus 

(abt.  B.C.  19-A.D.  31). 
Verg.,  Virgil  (b.c.  70-19). 
Aen.,  JErieid. 
Eel.,  Edogues. 
Qeorg.,  Georgics. 
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PARALLEL  EEFEEENCES 


Old 

1 

I.  a 
2-4 

6  (p.  4) 

6 

7 

8-11 

10.6 

II.  a.  1 
11.  a.  2 
11.  c 
11.  e 

11.  e.  3  and  ] 
12 

12.  flMJ 

13 

13.  6,  c 
14 
14.6 

14.  c 
14.  d 
14.  e 
16 

16  (p.  10) 
16 

16.  N.  4 

17.  cm; 

17.  N. 
18 

18.  a-c 
18.  d 

18.  e 
18./ 

19.  a,  6 
19.  c 

19.  d.  1-3 

20 

21 


New 


8-6 
10 

I.  a  and  n. 
6.  a,  6 
14-19 
16.2 
16.4 

16.  6 
16.  11 
16.6 
16 
6 

6.  N.  1-3 
13 

18.  N. 
7 

7.  N.l 

7.6 

7.  N.  a 
18 

19  and  n.  i 
8 

II.  6.  N. 

8.  N. 
9-11 

10.  Or-C 

11.6 

11.  c 
10.  e 
12 

12.  a 

12.  a.  Eve, 

21 

24 


Old 


24 
26 
26.  e 

26,  f-i 
26 
27 
28 
28.  a 

28.  6.  N. 

29.  1 
29.2 
29.  a 
29.  6 

29.  c 
30 

30.  a 
80.6 
31 

31.  h,  N. 

32.  ftn.  1 
32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

36./ 

37 

37.  a,  6 


39 

39.  a 

39.6 

40 

40. 

40. 

41 


New 


d 


26 


20.  6.  N.  1 

2b.  e-* 

22 

23 

29 

30 

30.  a  and  n.  3 
81 

32 

31.  a,  6,  N. 

32.  0,6 
33 

34 

34.  N. 

36 

27.0. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40-42 

43 

43.  N.l 
44 

44.  6,  a 
46-47 
48 

48.  Exe. 
48  a. 

49 

49.  c  and  n. 
49.  d,  g,  e 
60 


479 
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ALLEN  AND  OBEENOUOH'S  LATIN  GRAMMAB 


Old 


Nbw 


Old 


Nbw 


41.  d,  e 

60.  e 

70.6 

42 

61 

70.  c 

92.6 

43 

62 

70.  d 

92.  c 

3dd6cL 

63-65 

70.  e 

92.(2 

44-60 

6^^ 

70./ 

98 

44 

66,58 

70.  flr 
70.  A 

93.  N.i 

45 

66.  a 

92./ 

46 

•  67,  69 

71 

94 

47 

67.  a 

71.  a 

94.6 

47.  a 

70 

71.6 

94.e 

47.6 

60.  a 

72 

95,96 

47.  c 

62.  N.  3 

73 

97  and  a 

48 

61,  62.  N.  1, 8,  68 

74.  a 

98.  N. 

48.  a 

61.  1 

74.6 

98.  c 

48.6 

61.  2,  8,  63.  1 

74.  c 

98.6 

48.  c 

6L4 

74.(2 

98.  a 

48.(2 

62.  N.  9,  6a  2 

74.  ftn. 

98.(2 

48.  e 

62.  V,  9 

76 

99,100 

49,60 

62-64 

76 

101,  102 

51-64 

65-73 

76.  1 

101.  1,  2 

51.6 

66 

76.  2,  3 

101,  3,  4 

51.  c 

68 

76.  o-c 

102.  1-3 

52 

67,69 

77 

103 

53.  a,  6 

65.  1.  a 

77.1-4 

103.  (^-c2 

53.  c 

65.1.6 

77.  2.  Or-f 

103.  6.  1-6 

54 

70-72 

77.  3.  0^ 

108.  c 

54.  1,2 

71.  1-4,  6 

77.  4.  d-c 

103.  (2.  1-^ 

54.3 

71.5 

77.  6.  flMi 

103./ 1-4 

54.  ftn.  2 

73 

77.  6.  a-c 

103.  g,  1-3 

65 

74 

77.  7.  c^ 

103.  A.  1,  2 

66 

76 

78 

104 

67 

76 

78.  1 

105 

57.  c-^ 

76.  N.  M 

78.  1.  6 

105.  e,/ 

68 

77 

78.1./ 

105.  flr 

59 

78 

78.2 

106 

60,61 

79 

79 

107 

62 

80 

79.6 

817.  (2.  N.  9 

62.  a 

p.  34.  ftn. 

79.  c 

101.  N.  1 

62.  N. 

80.  ftn. 

79.(2 

101.  N.  9 

63,64 

81-83 

80  and  a 

108 

63.0^ 

83.  Or-e 

80.  6-(2 

108.  o-c 

63./ 

81 

P.  47,  top 

109 

6S,g^ 

82 

81 

110 

64 

82 

82 

111,  112 

66 

84-87 

82.  a 

111.  a.  K. 

66,67 

82.6 

111.  a 

68 

88,89 

82.  c 

112.  a 

68.  N. 

82.(2 

111.6 

69 

90 

83 

113 

69.6 

91 

83.  ftn.  2 

113.6 

70 

92 

83.  a 

113.  a 

70.  a 

92.  a,  e 

88.6 

113.  o-e 
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Old 

84 

84.  a 
84.  a.  N. 
84.  b 
84.  c 
85 

85.6 
86.  c 
86 

86.  a 
86.6 
87 
87.6 

87.  c,  d 

87.  e 
87./ 
88 

88.  a 
88.  & 

88.  c 
88.(2 
89 

89.  a 
89.5 
89.  c 
89.(2 
89.  e 
89./ 
90 
91 

91.  c 
91.  (2.  1 
91.  d.  2 
91.  d.  3 
91.  d.  N. 
92 

93.  a,  6 

93.  c 
9S,d-g 
94 

94.  N. 
94.  a 
94.  6,  c 

94.  c.  2d  par. 

94.(2-/ 

96 

96.  cw2 

96 

96.  N. 
97 
97.(2 

97.  e 


114-116 
116.  a 
116.  a.  N.  1 
116.  N. 
116.  N.  9 
117-119 
119 
121.  e 
120 
120.  b 

120.  c 
121 

121.  a.  4 
1?1.  6,  c 
121.(2 

122.  a-c 
122 

288,289 
122.(2 
321.  c 
214.  (2,  e 

123.  124 
125  and  a 
126 

127 
128 

124.  a 
243 
129 

130,  181 

131.  c 

130.  a 

131.  a 
131.6 
131.(2 
218  and  a 
291.  oh; 
313.6 

291.  c.  N.  1-3 
132-134 

133.  N.  1 

134.  a 

134.  6  and  k. 

133.  N.  9 

134.  c-« 

136,  137 

137.  (3m2 
188 
188.  a 
139 
185.  e 
189.(2 


Old 


Nbw 


98 

140-146 

98.  a 

142 

98.6 

143.  a 

98.  c 

143.  a.  N. 

98.2 

144 

98.3 

145 

99.  a 

302.  a 

99.  6,  c 

143.  6,  c 

99.(2 

146.  c 

99.  e 

143.  / . 

99./ 

143.  d  and  k. 

100,  101 

146 

100.  ftn. 

146.  N.  1 

100.  a 

146.  N.  4,  6 

100.6 

146.  N.  5 

100.  c 

146.  N.  7-0 

P.  67,  top 

146.  a 

101.  a 

146.  N.  9 

101.6 

146.  N.  6 

101.  c 

146.  N.  3 

101.(2 

146.  a.  N.  9 

P.  67.  ftn. 

146.  a.  N.  1 

102 

297,  298 

102.  e 

298.  c 

102.  e.  N. 

298.  c.  N.  9 

102./ 

297.  e 

103 

147 

104 

148-160 

104.  N. 

150 

104.  6-e 

160.  Or-d 

104./ 

544 

106 

151 

106.(2 

,    149,151.6,/,  310.  a 

106.  d.  N. 

310.6 

106.  e 

151.  flr 

106.  6,  quotua 

quiaque 

313.  6.  N.  9 

10b.  A  g 

151.  A,  i 

106.  A 

311 

106.  i 

148.  c,  161./ 

106 

162 

106.6 

308.  A 

106.  c 

414.  a 

107 

323.  flr 

108 

154 

109 

166 

110 

164.  c 

110.  a 

480,  484.  c,  575.  a 

110.6 

164.  3.  a 

110.  c 

154.  c 

110.(2 

164.  3.6,  c  and  H. 

111 

156 
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Old 
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112 

157 

130 

209 

112.  b,  N. 

157.  6.  ftn. 

2d(5onj. 

186 

113 

158 

131 

210 

113.  b,  2 

499.2 

3dconj. 

186 

113.  e-flr 

494,  496 

Verbs  in  -» 

188 

114 

169 

132 

211 

116 

160-162 

132./.  w. 

211.  ftn.  8 

115.  a.  1 

472.6 

4th  conj. 

187 

115.  a.  2 

466,  467.  6 

133 

212 

115.6 

471 

134 

189 

115.  c 

161 

136 

190 

115.  d 

162 

135.  A 

191 

116 

163 

136.  i 

191.  a 

117 

165 

136 

192 

117.  N.  9 

p.  81.  ftn. 

137 

197 

118 

166 

137.  a 

198 

118.  V. 

p.  76.  ftn. 

137.  N. 

p.  109.  ftn. 

119,  120 

170 

138 

199 

119.  a 

170.6 

139 

200 

119.6 

170.  6.  N. 

139.  ftn. 

200.  ftn.  2 

119.  6.  K. 

170.  a 

•140 

201 

120.  N. 

170.  N. 

141 

203 

121 

164 

141.  e 

203.(2 

121.  a-c 

164.1-8 

141.(2 

203.  e 

122 

171-173 

142 

204 

122.  a 

171 

143 

205 

122.  b 

172 

143.  N. 

206.  6,  N.  2 

122.  c 

178 

144 

206 

122.  d 

173.  a 

144.(2-/ 

206.  e-iir 

122.  N. 

174 

144.  or 

206.(2 

123 

176,  176 

146 

207 

123.  a 

176.  a 

146 

208 

123.6 

174.1 

146.  (2.  ftn. 

208.  Am. 

123.  c 

176.  c 

m 

193 

123.(2 

176.(2 

147.  e.  1 

203.  a 

123.  e 

176.  d.  N.  I 

147.  c.  2 

170.  a 

123./ 

176.  e 

147.  c.  3 

669.  a. 

124 

177 

P.  119.  Note.  1.  6 

168.6 

125 

178 

P.  119.  Note.  1.  c 

168.  c,  (2 

125.  N.  1 

178.  V.  9 

P.  120.  Note.  1.  d 

168.  e 

125.  N.  9 

178.  N.  8 

P.  120.  Note.  1.  e 

168./ 

126 

179 

P.  120.  Note.  1./ 

p.  286.  ftn.  1 

127 

180 

P.  120.  Note.  2 

169 

128 

181 

P.  121.  Note.  8 

p.  77.  fto.  1 

128.  a,  1 

181.  a 

P.  122,  top 

213 

128.  a.  2 

181.6 

148 

214 

128.6 

181.  6.  K.  9 

148.  N. 

216,  216 

128.  c 

182 

148.  N.  oHii 

215.  1-6 

128.(2 

182.  a 

148.  H.  $ 

216.  a  and  ■; 

128.0 

183 

149 

217 

Istoonj. 

184 

160 

826 

129 

19a-196 

151 

8tt 
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Old 

151.  d 

161.  e 

P.  127.  ftn. 

152 

163 

164 

164.  N.  1 

164.  N.  S 

155 

156 

156.  a 

156.  a.  3d  pax. 

156.  a.  4th  par. 

156.6 

156.  c 

156.  (2,  e 

156./ 

156.  flf 

156.  h.  1 

156.  A.  2 

156.  i 

156.  k 

Interjections 
P.  140.  Note 
167 

157.  N. 
158 
158. 
168. 
159 
160 

160.  a,  b 
160.  c 

160.  c.  2.  o-e 

161 

162 

163 

163.  1.  a 

163.  c 

163.(1 

163.  d  N. 
163.2 
163./,  (jr 
164 

164.  a 
164.  a.  B. 
164.5 
164.  c 
164.  d 
164.  e 
164./ 
164,  g 


1.  a,  6 
1.  c 


New 

322.  d  and  n. 

322.  e,/ 
219 
220 

221.  1-28 

223 

222 

224 

224 

324.6 

324.  a,  b 

328.  a 

324.  c 

324.(2 

324.  e-flr 

324.  h,  i 

540.  N.  1-3 

539.  540.  a.  n. 

323.  flr 

323.  e 
527.  c,  d 

324.  i 
225,  226 
227 
228 

229.  N. 

230.  231 

231.  a,  6 
231.  c 
232 

238 

233.  1,  2 
234 

234.  XL  1-18 


237 
238.  a 
239 
240  and  a 

240.  IT. 

241.  1,  2  and  a 
241.  b,  e 

242 
248 
243.  a 
244 
249 
248 
250 
«246 
247 


Old 

.64.  A 
.64.  i 
64.  A; 
64.  I 
64.  m 
64.  n 
64.0 
.64.  p 
64.  q,  r 
66 

65.2 
66 

66.  a.  1 
66.6 

66.  d 
.67 

67.  a     , 
67.  6  and  n. 

67.  c 
.67.  (2,  e 
68 

68.  a-e 
68.(2 
.69 

L70 

170.  a.  N. 
.70.  c 
170.(2 
P.  163 
171 
172 

172.  N. 

172.  N.  2d  par. 
L73.  1 
173.2 
174 

174.  2 
175 

175.  a 
L76.  6 
176 

176.  6 
L77 
L77.  a 
L77.  6 

177.  c 

m 

L79 
180 

180.  (j-« 
L80./ 


New       • 

260.  a 

254 

245 

251 

252 

253.  c 

253.  a 

253.  6 

255  and  a 

256 

257 

268 

259.  1 

260 

261 

262.  a,  6 
263 

263.  1 

263.  2  and  a 
263.  2.  6 
263.  3,  4 
264 

265.  1-^ 

266.  a 
266 
267 

267.  N.  S 
267.  (2.  1,  2 
267.  c 

268 

269 

270 

272 

284.6 

339 

397.  e 

271 

271.  a 

273 

273.2 

278.1 

283 

284 

274 

276 

274.  a 

274.6 

276 

277 

278.  1,  2 

279.0-6 

808./ 
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Old' 

New 

Old 

New 

181,  182 

280 

197./ 

306.  6.  N. 

183 

281 

P.  186.  Note 

303 

184 

282 

P.  186,  bottom 

804 

184.6 

282.  e 

198 

305  and  v. 

184.  c 

282.  d 

199 

306 

184.  d,  e 

302.  e 

200 

807 

186 

283,284 

200.  d 

807./ 

186.0,6 

285.  1,  2 

200.6 

807.  d 

186.  6.  2,  8 

285.  N. 

201.  a,  6,  c 

808.  0,  c,  d 

186.  c 

282.  6,  c 

201.  d 

307.  e 

186.  d 

286.  a 

201.  e-A 

308. /-» 

187 

287 

202 

309 

187.  a 

287.  1,  2 

202.  a 

810 

187.  6 

287.8 

202.6 

811 

187.  6.  N. 

287.4 

202.  c 

312 

187.  c 

287.  4.  a 

202.  d 

313 

187.  d,  6 

286.  6,  N. 

202.  e 

313.  a 

188.  Or^ 

288.  Or^  . 

202./ 

314 

188.  R. 

288.  N. 

nmu8 

314.  a 

188.  d,  e 

321.  c,  d 

203 

315.  a 

189 

289 

203.  a 

315 

190 

343.  a 

203.  c.  N. 

315.  N. 

190.  a 

302.  d 

204 

316 

191 

290 

205 

317 

192 

292 

205.  c  and  1 

317.  d 

192.6 

292.  a.  N. 

205.  c.  2 

317.  e 

193 

293 

205.  d 

317.  c 

P.  178.  Note 

294 

206 

318 

194 

295 

206.  c 

319 

194.  6.  N. 

295.  6.  N.  s 

206.  c.  1 

319.  a 

195 

296  and  2 

206.  c.  2 

319.6 

195.2 

296.  1 

207 

821 

196.  a 

297./ 

207.  N.  2,  3 

820 

196.6 

297.  6.  H. 

207.6 

432.  a 

195.  c 

298.  a 

207.  c 

821.6 

195.  d 

296.  a 

207.  d 

321.  c.  N. 

195.  e,/ 

298.  6,  c 

208 

323 

195.  /.  R. 

298.  c.  N.  1 

208.  6.  1-3 

323.  c.  1-8 

195.  flr 

298.  d.  1 

208.  c 

323.  d 

195.  h,  i 

298.  d.  2,  8 

208.  d 

323./ 

196.  A; 

298.  e 

208.  e 

323.* 

195.  Z 

298./ 

209 

325 

196 

299 

209.  a 

326,  327 

196.  a 

300 

209.6 

328 

196.  a.  2.  N. 

300.6 

209.  c 

826.  c 

196.  6 

301.  a 

'209.  d 

329 

196.  c 

301.6 

209.  6 

829.  a 

196.  d-/ 

301.  d-/ 

210 

830,331 

196.^ 

801.  c 

210.  a 

332 

196.  A 

299.  a 

210.  6-d 

382.  o-c 

196.  i 

300.6 

210.  d.  R. 

882.  c.  V.  9 

197 

302 

210.  e 

833 
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Old 

New 

Old 

Nbw 

210.  e.  B. 

833.  N. 

226.  e 

865 

210./ 

333.  a 

226 

866 

210.  /.  R. 

331.  N.,  332.  6.  H. 

227 

867 

211 

334,335 

227.  N.  9 

367.  a.  N.  9 

211.   R. 

335.  N. 

227.  c.  N. 

867.  a.  N.  1 

212 

336 

227.  e 

868 

212.6 

337 

227./ 

869 

212.  6.  B. 

336.  d.  N. 

228 

870 

P.  205.  Note 

338 

228.  N.  1 

870.  a 

P.  206.  Note 

341 

228.  a,  6 

870.  6,  c 

213 

342 

228.  c 

371 

213.  1,  2  and  N. 

343.  N»  1,  848.  N. 

229 

881 

214  and  a.  1 

343 

229.  c 

868.  a 

214.  a.  2 

343.  a 

230 

872 

214.  b 

343.  K.  3 

231 

873 

214.  c 

343.6 

231.  R. 

873.  N. 

214.  c.  R. 

343.  6.  N. 

231.  a 

873.  6 

214.(2 

343.  c 

231.  6,  c 

873.  a 

214.  d.  R. 

343.  c.  N.  1 

232 

874 

214.  d.  N. 

343.  c.  N.  s 

232.  N. 

874.  a  and  n.  i 

214.  e 

344 

232.  a 

376 

214./ 

343.  d 

232.  6,  c 

376.  a,  6 

214.^ 

359.6 

233 

382 

216 

346 

233.  a 

382.  1  and  n.  l 

216 

346 

233.6 

882.  2 

216.  R. 

346.  N.  9 

234 

883 

P.  211,  top 

347 

234.  a 

884 

217 

348 

234.  6-d 

885.  CMJ 

218 

349 

234.  e 

432.  a 

218.6 

849.  c 

236 

876 

218.  c 

349.  d 

235.  a 

877 

218.  c.  B. 

358 

236.6 

878.  1,  2 

219 

360 

235.  c 

378.  2.  K. 

210.  6 

360.  d 

236.  d 

379 

210.  c 

351 

235.  e 

379.  a 

220 

352 

236 

380 

220.  6 

853 

236.  R. 

379.  N. 

220.  6.  3 

363.  2.  K. 

P.  236.  Note 

386 

220.  6.  N. 

852.  N. 

237 

887 

221 

864 

237.  a 

887.6 

221.  d 

364.  c.  jf. 

237.  6,  d-/ 

388.  a-d  and  h.  i 

222 

355 

237.  c 

390.  a 

223 

356 

237.  flr 

500.3 

223.  a 

867 

237.^ 

389 

223.  c 

368 

238 

390 

223.  d 

369 

238.  a,  6 

390.  ImJ 

223.  e 

369.6 

238.  c 

888.  d 

P.  218.  Note 

360 

238.  c.  N. 

390.  d.  K.  1 

224 

361 

239 

391 

225 

362 

239.  1 

892 

226.  6,  c 

363,369 

289.  1.  a,  M.  1 

893,  V. 

226.  d 

364 

239.  a.  N.  2 

393.  a 
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Old 

239.  B. 
239.2 
239.  2.  b 
239.  c 

239.  c.  N.  1,  9 
289.  c.  R. 

239.  d 

240.  a 
240.6 
240.  c,d 
240.  c.  N. 

240.  e 
240./,  or 
241 

241.  c 
241.(2 
242 

242.  N. 
243 

243.  a 
243.6 
243.(1 
243.6 
243.  e.  N. 

243.  6.  B. 
243./ 
243. /b. 
244 

244.  a.  B. 
244.6 
244.  (^^ 
246 

246.  a.  1  and  n.  3 
246.  a.  2 
246 
246.  B. 

246.  6.  N. 
247 

247.  a,  o-e 

247.  a.  B. 
247.6 

P.  263.  Note 
248 

,  N. 
,  R. 

.  a 

.  a.  N. 

248.  a.  B. 
248.  c.  1 
248.  c.  2 
248.  c.  2.  B. 
249 


248. 

248. 
248. 
248. 


Nbw 

896.  N.  3 

894 

396  and  b. 

896 

396.  a,  6 

896.  6.  N. 

396.  c 

390.  c,  d  and  n.  3 

897.  a 

397.  6,  d 
397.  c 
423,  426 
897.  e,/ 
340 

839.  a 

840.  e 
399 
398 
400 
401 
402 

402.  a 
411 
411.  a 

411.  6 
866 
366.  N. 
403 

403.  a.  N.  1 
403.  a.  N.  3, 3 

403.  6-d 
404 
418.6 

404.  a 
406 

406.  N.  2 
406. '6.  N.  2 
406 

407  and  a,  o-e 

407.  a.  N.  3 
406.  a 
408 

412 

412.  a 

412.  6  and  n. 
413 

413.  a 
413.  N. 
409 
409.  a 
409.  a.  N. 
410 


Old 

249.6 

249.  6.  N. 

260 

260.  B.  and  n. 

260.  a 

261 

262 

262.  a 
252,  Ihd 
263 

263.  N. 

263.  a 

P.  260.  Note 
264 

264.  a 
264.  6.  1 
264.  6.  2 
264.  6.  2.  B. 
266 

266.  d 
266 

266.0,6 
267 
268 

268.  2.  N.  1 
268.  2.  N.  3 
268.  a 
268.  a.  N.  1 
268.  a.  N.  3 
268.  a.  N.  3 
268.  6 
268.  6.  N.  1 
268.  6.  N.  3 
268.  6.  N.  3 
268.  6.  N.  5 
268.  6.  B. 
268.  c.  1 
268.  c.  2 
268.  c.  2.  B. 
268.  c.  N.  1 
268.  d 
268.  e 
268.  /  1-^ 

268.  g 
259 

269.  a 
259.6 
269.  c 
259.  d 
259.  e 
269.  flr 
269.  A 


.   Or^ 


Nbw 

410.  a.  N.  1 

410.  a.  N.  9 

414 

414.  a  and  k. 

414.  6 

416 

416 

417 

417. 

418 

418.  a  and  n. 

610.  K.  1 

421 

426.8 

429.8 

431 

431.  a 

431.  a.  K.  1 

419 

420 

423 

424.  a,  6 

426 

426.  1,  2 
428.  A 
428.  c 

427.  1 

428.  a 
428./ 
428.^ 

427.  2 

428.  A; 
428.  a 
428.6 
428.  flr 
428.  i 
426.3 
427.3 
428.  e 

428.  d  and  n.  i 

427.  a 

428.  A; 

429.  1-4 
429.  a 
424 
424.  d 
424.6 
424.  c 
424./ 
424.  flr 
428.  i.N. 
428.  i 
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271.  c  468 

271.  c.  V.  466.  2.  a 

272  469 

272.  B.  661.  a 
272.  a.  1  466 
272.  a.  2  466.  a 

272.  b  681.  N.  3 

273  460 

273.  c  467.  a 
273.  d  461 

278.  e  460.  c 
273.  flr  461.  a 
273.  A  461.  6 

274  462 
276  463 
P.  291.  Note  464 

276  466 
276.  a  466 
276.  b  467 
276.  c  468 
276.  d  469 
276.  e  666 
276.  e.  N.  666.  a 

276.  /  466.  a 

277  470 

277.  R.  471 
277.  a-fir  471.  €hf 

278  472 

279  473 

279.  a  474 
279.  6  473.  a 
279.  c  476 
279.  d  476.  a 
279.  e  476 
279.  R.  476.  N. 

280  477 

281  478 
281.  R.  478. 

282  479 

283  480 

284  481 
286  482 

286  483 
286.  N.  483.  ftn. 

286.  R.,  (a),  (6)       484,  a-e 

287  486 

287.  c.  R.  486.  c.  n.  i 

287.  /-t  486.  g-J 

288.  c  and  a  486  and  a 
288.  d,  R.  486.  6,  d,  e 
288.  e  486.  / 
288./  669.  a 


260 

220 

260.  a 

480 

260.6 

429.6 

260.  c 

22L24 

260.  d 

221.  23 

260.  e 

22L26 

261 

432 

261.  a.  N. 

432.6 

261.6 

432.  c 

261.  c 

432.  d 

26Ld 

433 

262  and  n.  l 

434 

263.  N. 

436 

P.  274.  Note 

436 

264 

437 

264.  a 

466  ff. 

264.  6 

437.  a 

266 

438 

266  and  r. 

439 

266.  b 

460.  (3)  and  n.  3 

266.  c 

440 

266.  d 

628.  a 

266.  e 

439.6 

266.  e.  R. 

439.  6.  N.  s 

266.  e.  N. 

439.  6.  K.  1 

267 

441 

267.6 

442 

267.  6.  N.  1 

442.  a  and  K.  1 

267.  c 

442.6 

268 

444 

268.  R. 

444.  N. 

269 

448 

269.  V. 

460.  a,  b 

269.  a 

460 

269.  a.  2.  N. 

460.  N.  1 

269.  a.  3.  N. 

460.  N.  4 

269.  6.  N. 

460.  N.  3 

269.  c 

448.  a 

269.  d.  1,  3 

449.  1,  2 

269.  e-flr 

449.  (WJ 

269.^ 

688 

269.  i 

621.  N. 

P.  283.  Note 

461 

270 

462 

270.  a.  1,  2 

462.  a 

270.6 

464 

270.  6.  N.  1 

464.  N. 

270.  c 

463 

271 

466 

271.  a 

467 

271.  a.  N.  1 

663.  6. 1 

271.6 

663.  a 
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P.  306,  mid. 

487 

808.  6  and  b. 

517.6 

289 

488 

809 

518 

290 

489 

809.6 

518.  c 

290.  a 

490 

809.  c 

518.6 

290.6 

491 

810 

521 

290.  c 

492 

811 

522 

290.(2 

493 

811.  a 

445,446 

291 

494 

811.  a.  N.  1 

447.  2 

291.  b 

495 

811.  a.  N.  9 

446 

291.  b,  B. 

495.  w. 

811.  a.  N.  3 

447.  a 

292 

496 

811.  a.  B. 

447.  3.  H. 

292.  R. 

496.  N.  1,  9 

811.6 

447.1 

292.  N.  1,  9 

496.  N.  3,  4 

811.  c 

522.  a 

292.  a 

497 

811.  B. 

522.  N.  1 

292.  b-e 

497.  a-d 

811.  C.  K. 

522.  N.  9 

292.  b.  N. 

411.  a.  V.  9 

811.  d 

523 

293 

498 

812 

524 

293.6 

499 

812.  B.,  V. 

524.  N.  9, 1 

293.  c 

498.6 

813 

526,  527 

294 

500 

818.  d 

549 

294.  o-d 

500.  1-4 

813.  d.  N. 

549.  N.  3 

295 

502 

818.  e 

527.  d 

296.  B. 

502.  N. 

813./ 

527.  d.  H. 

296 

503 

813.  flf 

527.  e 

296.  R. 

503.  N.  9 

813.  A 

535.  e 

297 

501,502 

813.  i 

440 

298 

504 

814 

528 

298.  K. 

504.  N.  9 

814.6 

528.  a 

298.  R. 

504.  a.  N.  I 

815 

525 

298.  a 

504.  c 

815.  a.  1 

525.  a 

298.6 

504.  N.i 

815.  a.  2 

525.  a.  8.  K. 

298.  c 

504.6 

815.  d 

525.  e 

299 

505.  a 

816 

519 

299.  a 

505 

816.  a 

520 

300 

506  and  n.  l 

317 

529,530 

800.  N. 

506.  N.  9 

817.  2d  par. 

531 

801 

507 

817.3 

563 

801.  B. 

503.  a.  N.  9 

817.  a 

531.  1.  N.  1 

302.  headn. 

508 

817.6 

531.  a 

302 

509 

817.  6.  N.  1  . 

568.6 

302.  B. 

509.  N.  1 

817.  6.  N.  9 

531.  a.  N. 

303 

510 

817.  c 

532 

303.  N.  B. 

510.  N.  1-3 

817.  c.  B. 

532.  N. 

P.  820.  Note 

511 

817.  C.  N.  B. 

531.  2.  N.  9 

304 

512 

818 

583 

304.  d 

513 

P.  343.  Note 

584 

805 

514 

819 

536,587 

306.  B. 

514.  C.  N. 

819.3 

568 

306 

515 

319.  3.  N.  and  r. 

537.  2.  N.  1,  9 

807 

516 

819.  c 

558.6 

807.  6.  B.  c.  B 

516.  6.  N.  c.  N. 

819.  d 

558,559 

808 

517 

819.  d.  B. 

588 
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820 

585 

881.  i.  N.  1 

565.  N.  3 

320. /.N. 

535./.  N.  9 

831.  i.  N.  3 

565.  H.  9 

P.  848,  mid.  n. 

539 

P.  362,  bottom,  k. 

567 

821 

540 

882 

568 

321.  N.  3 

540.  a 

832.  o 

569 

82LR. 

540.  N.  3 

832.6 

571.  a 

321.  a-c 

540.  fr-d 

832.  c 

462.  a 

P.  349,  bottom,  n. 

541 

832.(1 

571.6 

822 

542 

882.  e 

568.  N.1 

322.  R. 

585.  a.  N.  3 

832./ 

571.  c 

823 

545,546 

332.  flr 

558 

824 

548 

882.  g,  R. 

558.0 

826 

545-548 

832.  g.  N.  9 

558.  o.  K.  9 

825.  a 

545 

832.  A 

580.(2 

325.  a.  N. 

546.  N.  4 

9S& 

572 

825.6 

546.  a 

833.  6.  R. 

572.  6.  N. 

825.  c 

547 

834 

578-575 

326  and  b. 

549 

884.  c 

576 

826.  a.  R. 

549.  a.  N. 

834.  c  R. 

576.  N. 

827 

550,  551 

834.  d,e 

575.  c,  d 

827.  a 

551.  c 

834./ 

576.  o 

827.6 

551.  c.  N.  9 

884.^ 

447.  0,6 

828 

552,  558 

P.  369.  Note 

577 

328.2 

554,  555 

885 

578 

828.  2.  N.  1 

555.  N.  9 

835.  R. 

578.  H. 

828.  a 

556 

836.1 

579 

328.  a.  K. 

556.  a.  it.  I 

836.2 

580 

328.  R. 

556.  a.  ».  I  ^ 

836.  2.  N.  9 

580.  a  ' 

828.  R. 

556.  a.  K.  i 

836.  2.  N.  3 

580.  c 

329 

560,561 

836.  0.1 

581 

329.  N. 

561.  N.  1 

836.  a.  B. 

581.  N.  9 

329.  R. 

561.  N.  9 

836.  o.  2 

582 

329.  (classification)  562 

886.  a.  2.  N.  9 

582.  o.  N.  9 

830 

452 

836.6 

583 

830.  B. 

459 

836.  c 

583.6 

330.  B.  2,  8 

563.0,6 

886.  c.  N.  9 

588.  c 

330.  R. 

562.  N. 

836.(1 

588.  0 

830.  a,  6 

582 

836.  A 

584 

830.0.  2 

566.6 

836.  A.  N.  1 

584.  a  and  k 

330.  6.  2 

566.  c 

836.  B 

585 

330.  c 

582.  a 

836.  B.  N.  9 

585.  0 

880.  d 

582.  N. 

836.  B.  a 

585.6 

830.  e 

579.  ftn.  1 

837 

589 

380./ 

580.  c 

838 

586 

831  and  6.  n. 

568  and  6 

838.  a 

587 

831.  e.  2 

558.6 

839 

588 

331./ 

564 

889.  R. 

588.  a 

831./ ftn. 

564.  N. 

P.  378,  mid. 

590 

331./ R. 

565,  o,  569.  2.  K.  9 

840 

591 

881.  flr 

563.  H. 

841 

592 

881.  A 

566 

841.  fr-d 

592.1-3 

831.  i 

565 

841.  R. 

592.  M. 
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842 


842.  ftn.  2d  par. 

598.  K.  9 

P.  881  ff. 

594 

P.  886,  top.  Note 

595 

843 

596  and  a 

344 

697 

344.  B. 

597.  a.  N.  i 

P.  389,  top.  B. 

697.6 

P.  389,  top.  a 

598.  a 

346 

599 

345.  a 

599.(2 

345.  d 

599.  a    ' 

P.  392.  Note 

600 

346 

601 

P.  394.  Note 

602 

347 

603 

847.(1 

603./ 

347.  (2.  N.  1,  i 

603.  /  N.  8,  8 

847.  d.  B. 

603;  /  K.  4 

347.  e.  K. 

603./.  w.i 

348 

604 

348.  1-10 

604.  a-i 

848.  9.  Ezc. 

604.  £.  1-6 

849-351 

851.6 

605 

852,853 

354 

606 

354.(2 

606.  c.  M. 

P.  402.  Note 

607 

855.  R. 

608.  H, 

356 

609 

356.  « 

609.  N. 

356./ 

609.  e 

357 

610 

357.6 

857.  c 

610.6 

858 

611 

859 

612 

859.  6,  c 

612.  (2,  e 

359.  6.  B. 

612.  d.  N. 

859.  c.  R. 

612.  e.  N. 

359.  d  and  b. 

612./.  N.  1,8 

859.6 

612.  a 
612.  6.  c 

859./,  17 

Old 

New 

860 

618 

860.  B. 

613.  H. 

861 

614 

862 

615 

862.  a 

615.  a,  6 

862.  a. 

N. 

616.  N. 

862.  6  and  B. 

615.  c  and  n 

862.  c 

615.(2 

868 

616 

864 

617 

865 

618 

866 

619 

867 

620 

867.6 

620.  c 

P.  414, 

mid. 

Note  621 

868 

622 

869 

628 

870    • 

624 

871 

625 

872 

626 

878 

627 

874 

628 

875 

629 

875.6, 

c, « 

629.  6.  l-« 

875.(2 

629.  c 

875.  e 

629.  6  8 

875./ 

. 

875.  g 

629.(2 

875.  g. 

8-6 

629.  (2.  1-Z 

875.  A 

629.6 

P.  425. 

Note 

680 

876 

681 

377 

682 

878 

688 

879 

684 

880 

685 

881 

636 

882 

687 

888 

688 

884 

P.  429 

689 

885 

640 

886 
887 

641 
842 
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ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH 
SERIES  OF  LATIN  TEXTBOOKS 


The  well-known  success  of  the  Allen  and  Greenough  Series  of 
Latin  Textbooks  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  scholarship  in  editing, 
excellence  in  mechanical  detail,  adaptability  to  classroom  use,  and  a 
constant  regard  for  educational  progression.  The  editors  have  been 
and  are  the  great  scholars  and  teachers  of  their  time.  Their  object 
is  to  fit  each  new  text  to  the  needs  of  the  student  By  constant 
revision  the  whole  series  is  kept  strictly  up  to  date  in  equipment, 
arrangement,  and  form. 

New  Latin  Grammar $1.20 

Shorter  Latin  Grammar .95 

Second  Year  Latin 1.25 

Caesar :  Gallic  War,  Books  I-VII  (Revised  Edition) 1.25 

Caesar:  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV  (Revised  Edition) 1.00 

Cicero;  Select  Orations  (Revised  Edition) 140 

Cicero:  Select  Orations  and  Letters 1.30 

Cicero:  Six  Orations       1.00 

Ovid :  Selections,  Chiefly  the  Metamorphoses 

With  Vocabulary 1.50 

Without  Vocabulary 1.12 

Sallust :  Catiline  (Revised  Edition) 90 

Virgil  (Revised  Edition) 

iCneid,  Books  I-VI 1.50 

iEneid,  Books  I-VI,  and  Bucolics 1.60 

Georgics  and  Mne'id,  Books  VII-XII 1.12 

Text  editions  of  Casar,  Cicero  (either  the  Orations  or  the  Orations  and 
Letters)^  and  VirgiPs  j^neid^  Books  I-VIy  with  Bucoliesy  each  40  cents. 
Text  edition  of  ^neidj  Books  VII-XII,  3s  cents.  Text  edition  of  Virgil 
complete,  75  cents, 
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THE 
ESSENTIALS  OF  LATIN  SYNTAX 

By  Charles  Christopher  Mierow,  Instructor  in  Classics 
in  Princeton  University 

I2m0y  doth,  98  pages,  90  cents 

The  first  part  of  this  book  aims  to  present  very  clearly  and  concisely 
the  essential  facts  of  Latin  syntax  in  compact  and  orderly  form,  and 
every  construction  named  is  so  treated  that  its  relation  to  Latin  gram- 
mar in  general  is  immediately  apparent. 

Each  grammatical  principle  is  illustrated  by  one  simple  and  perti- 
nent English  example  with  its  Latin  equivalent,  and  with  each  instance 
there  are  references  to  the  g^mmars  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  West, 
and  Bennett.' 

The  second  part  consists  of  two  sets  of  exercises  for  Latin  writing, 
the  one  derived  from  Caesar  and  the  other  from  Livy ;  and  each  sepa- 
rate exercise,  while  based  on  some  particular  continuous  portion  of  the 
text,  illustrates  at  the  same  time  some  definite  set  of  grammatical  con- 
structions already  explained  in  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

As  a  review  of  grammar,  ** Essentials  of  Latin  Syntax"  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  presenting  the  chief  principles  of  syntax  in  simple  tabu- 
lar form.  The  Noun,  the  Pronoun,  and  the  Verb  are  treated  separately. 
A  full  index  renders  it  an  easy  matter  to  refer  to  any  construction. 

THE 
ESSENTIALS  OF  GREEK  SYNTAX 

By  Charles  Christopher  Mierow,  Instructor  in  Classics 
in  Princeton  University 

l2mo,  cloth,  165  pages,  ^1.25 

Part  First  consists  of  an  outline  of  Greek  syntax  as  an  organized 
whole.  The  various  constructions  are  arranged  in  simple  tabular  form, 
and  each  separate  grammatical  principle  is  illustrated  by  an  English 
example  with  its  equivalent  in  Greek.  References  to  four  Greek  gram- 
mars are  given  in  every  case.  In  the  treatment  of  the  verb,  especial 
attention  is  paid  to  conditional  and  relative  conditional  sentences  and 
to  indirect  discourse. 

Part  Second  consists  of  two  groups  of  exercises  for  translation  into 
Gfeek,  each  group  containing  four  separate  sets  of  exercises.  The 
first  g^oup  is  intended  for  advanced  classes  in  preparatory  schools 
and  is  based  on  the  Anabasis ;  the  second,  consisting  of  exercises  to 
accompany  Lysias  and  Plato's  Apology,  is  designed  for  use  with 
college  freshmen. 

The  book  contains  very  complete  English  and  Greek  indexes  to 
facilitate  reference  to  any  construction. 
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FOR  SECOND  YEAR  LATIN 

SIGHT  READING  IN  LATIN 

Edited  by  Hiram  Bice 
xii  +  159  pages,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  50  cents 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  all  the  helps  that  a  pupil  of 
small  experience  needs  to  gain  power  in  sight  reading. 

The  material  for  reading  is  taken  from  Caesar,  with  a  few  exercises 
from  Nepos.  Each  exercise  is  complete  in  itself.  This  material  is 
preceded  by  thirty  exercises  of  easy  Latin  taken  from  Eutropius, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 

The  book  may  be  used  in  class  without  previous  preparation  by 
the  pupil,  and  for  this  use  each  exercise  is  provided  with  the  cus- 
tomary notes  and  vocabulary  of  words  which  the  pupil  is  not 
expected  to  know. 

Each  exercise  is  preceded,  however,  by  (i)  a  list  of  references  to 
the  principal  grammars ;  (2)  a  very  brief  list  of  words  suggested  as 
the  basis  for  a  drill  in  inflections ;  (3)  a  rule  relating  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  words ;  (4)  a  list  of  words  which  the  pupil  would  norm^ly 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  this  passage,  given  in  the  form  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  passage,  without  meanings.  These  helps,  intended 
for  previous  preparation,  accompany  about  two  thirds  of  the  exercises 
and  are  gradually  withdrawn. 

PORTA  LATINA:  A  READING  METHOD 

With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  Frank  Gardner  Moore 
Columbia  University 

xviii  +  62  +  bdi  pages,  60  cents 

Designed  for  pupils  who  have  had  one  year  of  Latin,  this  book 
aims  to  develop  a  logical  method  of  attack  in  translation,  not  upon 
straggling  words  but  upon  compact  groups,  in  the  exact  order  of  the 
original ;  also  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  from  the  page  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  grasp  the  sense  when  listening  to 
another  person  reading  aloud.  The  book  may  be  used  to  supplement 
work  with  the  authors  commonly  read  in  the  second  year.  The  text 
consists  of  fifty  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  in  Latin  dress,  punctuated 
in  a  novel  manner  to  suggest  the  viva  vox.  Introduction  and  Notes 
reenforce  the  idea  of  method  in  translation. 
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COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  LATIN 
AUTHORS 

Edited  under  the  Supervision  of  Clbmbnt  Lawrbncb  Smith,  recently  Professor 

of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  and  Tracy  Peck,  Emeritus  Irofes- 

sor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University 


Catullus,  Edited  by  Professor  Elmer  T.  Merrill  of  The  University  of 

Chicago.  1  +  273  pages I140 

CiCKRO,  Brutus  of.  Edited  by  Martin  Kellogg,  late  of  the  University 

of  California,  xxix  +  196  pages 1.25 

CiCBRO,  Selected  Letters.  Edited  by  Professor  Frank  F.  Abbott  of 

Princeton  University.    Ixxvi  +  315  pages 1.25 

Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Book  I),  and  the  Somnium 
SciPiONis.  Edited  by  Professor  Frank  Ernest  Rockwood  of  Buck- 
nell  University,   xliv  +  109  +  xiii  +  22  pages 1.00 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (Revised  Edition).  Edited  by  Profes- 
sor Clement  L.  Smith,  late  of  Harvard  University,  boocvii  +  443 
pages t.50 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles.  Professor 
Smith's  Edition  of  **  Odes  and  Epodes  "  and  Professor  Greenough's 
Edition  of  **  Satires  and  Epistles,"  in  One  Volume,  lxxvii  +  404 
+  306  pages '. 2.00 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles.   Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B. 

Greenough  of  Harvard  University,  ix  +  306  pages x.25 

Juvenal,  Satires.  Edited  by  Professor  Henxy  P.  Wright  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, xliv  +  240  pages 1.25 

LiVY,  Books  I  and  II.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough  of 

Harvard  University,  xvii  4-  270  pages 1.25 

LiVY,  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B.  Green- 
ough of  Harvard  University,  and  Emeritus  Professor  Tracy  Peck  of 
Yale  University,  xiv  +  232  pages ' 1.25 

LivY,  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  J.  B. 
Greenough  of  Harvard  University,  and  Emeritus  Professor  Tracy 
Peck  of  Yale  University,  xvii  +  379  pages 1.35 

LiVY.  Books  I.  II,  XXI,  and  XXII.  Professor  Greenough's  Edition  of 
Books  I  ana  II,  and  Professor  Greenough  and  Professor  Peck's  Edition 
of  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  in  One  Volume,  xvii  +  270  +  xiv  +  232  pages    1.50 

Martial,  Selected  Epigrams.    Edited  by  Professor  Edwin  Post  of 

De  Pauw  University,  li  +  402  pages 1.50 

Plautus,  Captives  and  Trinummus.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  P.  Morris 
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